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LOSOPHY.  Cuts,  is  bd, 
VILLAGE  AND  THE  VICARAGE,  2#.  6</. 
WaTTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS,  W. 
WATTS'S  DIVINE  SONGS,  with   Emys 

by  Scott,  bd. 
WHITE'S    NATURAL    HISTORY     OF 

SELBORNB.  by  Lady  Dovbr,  7*. 
YOUNG  MAN*S  AID  TO  KNOWLEDGE. 

34mo.  Zt,  bd, 
YOUNG  LADIES'  STORY-TELLER,  by 

Miss  Lbslii,  2i. 


THEOLOGY  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY. 


ADAMS'  PRIVATE  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     18mo. 

AMBROSE  LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS,  AND  HIS  OTHER  WORKS.      8to. 

ALLEINE'S  ALARM  TO  UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.    32mo. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLASTING  REST.    8ro 

Tho  tame  Work,  a  Pocket  Edition  .  ... 

■  WORK&     4  Tola.  Imperial  Octavo    ..... 

BEAN'S  FAMILY  WORSHIP.     New  Edition.     18mo 

BERKELEY'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS.    Bvo 

BLAIR'S  (DR.  HUGH)  SERMONS.     8vo 

BOOATZKY'S  GOLDEN  TREASURY.     Royal  d2rao 

BOLTON'S  TREATISES  ON  COMFORTING  AFFLICTED  CONSCIENCES 
BOOTH'S  (REV.  ABRAHAM)  SELECT  WORKS.     12mo. 

BUCK  ON  REUGIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

BURDER'S  FIFTY-TWO  VILLAGE  SERMONS.    12mo. 
BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.     And  Ufo  by  Adam  Clarke 
— With  Platea.     8ro. 


HOLY  WAR.     NewEdiUon.     18mo. 


BURNET'S  EXPOSITION  OF    THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES.    8vo.     . 
BUTLER'S  (BISHOP)  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION.     12mo.       . 

I SERMONS.     12mo.  .  .  .  .  . 

«  WORKS.     12mo.       ...... 

BURDER*S  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF  RELIGION.     8to. 

CALVIN'S    INSTITUTES.     By  Allto.  2  vols.     8vo 

CAMPBELL'S  LECTURES  ON  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.    8vo. 
DISSERTATION  ON  THE  MIRACLES.     8vo. 

(D.D.)  WORKS  NOW  FIRST  COLLECTED.     6vol«.  8vo.       . 

PULPIT  ELOQUENCE  AND  PASTORAL  CARE.  8vo. 

CAVE'S  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY.     New  Edition  by  Gary.     8vo. 
CECIL'S  SERMONS.     Now  First  Collected.     l2mo.        .... 
CHARNOCKE  ON  THE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES.     8vo. 

CLARK'S  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED.    With  Notes,  &e.,  by  Dunn.    8vo. 

ON  THE  PROMISES  OF  SCRIPTURE.    32mo. 

COLES  ON  GOD'S  SOVEREIGNTY.     12roo.  .... 

CLARKE'S  (DR.  ADAM)  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.    By  Dunn.     12mo.     . 

LETTER  TO    A    YOUNG  PREACHER,   AND 

TRAVELLER'S  PRAYER 

SERMONS.     With  great  Additions.     4  vols. 


COOPER'S  SERMONS  ON  THE  LEADING  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  GOSPEL 

— — PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR 

CHILUNGWORTH'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    8vo. 
DAVIES'S  LECTURES  ON  PROPHECY.     12mo.    . 
DODDRIDGE'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     Imperial  8vo. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION  IN  THE  SOUL 

DUNN'S  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  REV.  J.  HOWE 

■ ^  CALVIN 

DWIGHT'S  SYSTEM  OF  THEOLOGY.    5  vols.    8vo. 

— i^ — ^—     5  vols.     Pocket  Edition         .  . 

EDWARDS*  (REV.  JONATHAN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  2  vols.  Imp.  8vo. 

ELLIS'S  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DIVINE  THINGS  FROM  REVELATION 

FINNEY'S  SERMONS  ON  IMPORTANT  SUBJECTS.     12mo. 

FISHER'S  MARROW  OF  MODERN  DIVINITY.     12mo.     . 

FULLER'S  (D.D.)  DISCOURSES  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  GENESIS.     12mo.  . 

FULLER'S  HOLY  AND  PROFANE  LIFE.     Portraits.     8vo. 

GILL'S  BODY  OF  PRACTICAL  DIVINITY.    2  vols. 

CAUSE  OF  GOD  AND  TRUTH.    8vo.  .  .  .         . 

GOODWIN'S  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.    By  Dunn. 

REDEMPTION  REDEEMED.     New  Edition.    8vo. 

GURNALL'S  CHRISTIAN  IN  COMPLETE  ARMOUR.    8vo. 

HALL'S  CONTEMPLATIONS  ON  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT.  8vo. 

(REV.  ROBERT)  SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  WORKa     12mo. 

^ ON  MODERN  INFIDELITY 

HALYBURTON'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.    8vo.  .  ... 

HANNAM'S  PULPIT  ASSISTANT.     New  Edition.     8vo. 

HAWKER'S  (REV.  ROBERT)  POOR  MAN'S  MORNING  PORTION.  12mo.    0 

. EVENING  PORTION  .     " 

HERVEY'S  THERON  AND  ASPA8IA.    New  Edition.    8vo. 
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THEOLOGY  Ac.  ate.  CONTINUED. 


HERVEY'S  MEDITATIONS  AND  CONTEMPLATIONa    8to.  .  •      . 

HILL'S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  VILLAGE  DIALOGUES.  34th  Editipn 

HOOKER'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY  AND  OTHER  WORKa  2  voJi.  8vo. 

HOWE'S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     By  Caljimy.     ImperUtl  8vo. 

IRISH  PULPIT.  A  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  SERMONS.     3  volt,      . 

JENKS'S  FAMILY  DEVOTION.     By  Simbon.     I2nio. 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS.     8vo.  ..." 

— LECTURES,  THEOLOGICAL,  &c.       . 

-  SERMONS 

MASON'S  SPIRITUAL  TREASURY  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  OFGOD.'svo.* 

MAaSILLON'S  SERMONS.     New  Ediiion.     8vo 

MII^ER*S  CHURCH  HISTORY.     By  Hawiw.     8vo.        .  .  .        ! 

MODERN  PULPIT  ELOQUENCE,  POPULAR  DISCOURSES.  &c. 

MORELS  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY.     32mo. 

MOSHEIMS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY.     2  toIs.    8vo. 

NELSON'S  FASTS  AND  FESTIVALS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  8ro. 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.     8vo. 

OLNEY  HYMNS.     By  Cowpxr  and  Newtom.     32mo.         .... 

PALEY'S  WORKS.     New  Edition.    8vo 

Notes  and  Illuitrationiby  Paxton.     5  vols.  8vo. 

PASCAL'S  THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.     l8mo. 

PEARSON'S  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  CREED.     8vo. 

PORTEVS'S  (BISHOP)  LECTURFJ5  ON  ST.  MATTHEW.  8vo. 

PRIDEAUX'SCONNEXIONOFTHE  OLDANDNEW  TFJ3TAMENT.  2  vols. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS.     8vo. 

BOMAINE*S  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  8vo.  .  .  :         . 

ROWE'S  DEVOUT  EXERCISES  OF  THE  HEART 

SAURIN'S  SERMONS.     New  Edition  by  Buroer.    3  vols. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  THEOLOGICAL  WORKS.  CiiisnicK.      . 

SHERLOCK'S  (BISHOP)  WORKS,  with  Sammary  by  Huchks.     5  vols         .       . 

SIMPSON'S  PLEA  FOR  RELIGION  AND  THE  SACRKD  WRITINGS.  12ino.  . 

SPRING'S  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  THE  BIBLE.     32mo.      . 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  By  Dr.  Clarke.  2  vols. 

TODD'S  SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER 

VENN'S  COMPLETE  DUTY  OF  MAN.     12mo 

WAKE'S  (BISHOP)  GENUINE  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES.     12mo. 
WARBURTON'S  DIVINE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES  DEMONSTRATED.  2  vols. 
WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.     32mo.     Pocket  Edition       . 
SCRIPTURE  HISTORY.     12mo 

HOPEFUL  YOUTH  FALLING  SHORT  OF  HEAVEN 

GUIDE  TO  PRAYER.     32ino.  ..... 

DEATH  AND  HEAVEN         .... 

WESLEY'S  SERMONS.  Edited  by  Drkw.     2  vols.  8vo. 

JOURNAL  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  TRAVELS.     8vo. 

WHEATLY  ON  THE  COMMON  PRAYER.     8vo 

WILBERFORCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY.     32mo. 
WITSIUS  ON  THE  COVENANT  BETWEEN  GOD  AND  MAN.  2  vols. 
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CHEMISTRY,  NATURAL  HISTORY,  BOTANY,  MEDICINE,  &c. 


ABERCROMBIE'S  POCKET  GARDEN- 
ER'S CALENDAR,  ISmo.  sewed,  1$. 

BERTHOLLET  ON  DYEING.  Translated  by 
Dr.  Urb.  New  BdiUon.   Vis. 

BEST'S  ART  OF  ANGUNG,  by  Jacksoh, 
SSmo.  f  #.  64. 

BUCIIAN'S  DOMESTICp^IEDICINE,  New 
EJilioD,  8TO.  12#. 

BUFFON'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  New 
Edition,  by  Wbigiit.  4G6  Cuts,  4  vols.  1/.  4«. 

GARDENS  AND  MENAGERIE  OF  THE 
ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.  222  Cuts.  2  rolf. 
II.  8#. 


GRIFFIN'SCHEMICAL  RECREATIONS, 
New  Edition,  1*. 

GRIFFIN'S  SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY, 
6  parts,  8vo. 

MAWE'S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GAR- 
DENER, 6«. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  or  INSECTS,  Cuts, 
2  ruli.  lOf. 

PARKE'S  CHEMICAL  CATECHISM.  5*. 

RYDGE'S  VETERINARY  SURGEON'S 
MANUAL.  4ih  EdiUon,  C#. 

WHITE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
8BLBORNB,  by  Lady  Dovbr,  7«. 


t-  -  '^ ' 


MISCELLANEOUS  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 


ABBOTS  HOARY-HEAD  AND  THE  VALLEY  BELOW 

ABBOTTS  (JACOB  AND  JOHN)  WORKS.     11  vols.    64mo.     Cloth,  GUt      . 

ANECDOTE  BOOK,  or  FIVE  HUNDRED  CURIOUS  NARRATIVES,  &c.  12mo. 

ARCANA  OF  NATURE  REVEALED.    2  vole.     12mo. 

BARROW'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  BOUNTY 

BEAUTIES  OF  WASHINGTON  IRVING.    21  Cute.     18mo. 

BLAIR'S  LECTURES  ON  RHETORIC  AND  BELLES-LETTRES.     8vo.     . 

BUCK'S  ANECDOTES,  MORAL,  RELIGIOUS.  AND  ENTERTAINING.  12ino. 

BUCKE'S  HARMONIES  AND  SUBLIMITIES  OP  NATURE.    3  vols,     8vo. 

RUINS  OP  ANCIENT  CITIES.     2  voIb. 

BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.    New  Edition.    Bvo. 
CAMPBELL'S  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RHETORIC.     Bvo. 
CHANNING'S  (DR.  W.  E.)  WORKS,  NewEdition,  8vo.         , 
CHILD'S  (MRS.)  FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE.*     New  Edition. 

FAMILY  NURSE.     Companion  to  the  above. 

MOTHER'S  BOOK.    S2nio.  .... 

COLERIDGE*S  SIX  MONTHS'  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES 
COMMON  SENSE  FOR  COMMON  PEOPLE.    By  Martxk  Doyli. 
COWPER^S  LIFE  AND  WORKS.     Bv  Grimshawi:.     8  vole. 

. . POEMS.     2  vols.     32mo.  ..... 

CROKER'S  FAIRY  LEGENDS  &c.  OF  THE  SOUTH  OF  IRELAND 

CYCLOPEDIA  OF  POPULAR  SONGS.     NewEdition 

DE  FOE'S  NOVELS  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.    20  vols. 

— SYSTEM  OF  MAGIC  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  BLACK  ART 

. SECRETS  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  WORLD,  AND  HISTORY  OF 

APPARITIONS      . 

DIARY  OF  AN  AMERICAN  PHYSICIAN  .... 

DOUCE'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  QF  SHAKSPEARE.    40  Engiavings.     8ro.    :  . 
ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,  PROSE.     6  vols.     18mo.  .  .  .        . 

VERSE.     6  vols.     18mo.       .... 

ENFIELD'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILOSOPHY.    8vo 

EPHRAIM  HOLDING'S  DOMESTIC  ADDRESSES        .... 
FERGUSSON'S  LECTURES  ON  MECHANICS,  ficc.  .  .  . 

FAMILY  LIBRARY,  THE,   IN   EIGHTY  VOLUMES,  SEPARATELY  AT 

FORD'S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     12mo  . 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRa     New  EdiUon.    Bv  Milnul     8vo. 

■  Abridged,     lomo.      ...  • 

HISTORY  OP  THE  MUTINY  OF  THE  NORE.     By  W.  J.  Neale. 

HONE'S  EVERY-DAY  BOOK.     Numerous  Cute.     2  vols.       . 

TABLE  BOOK.     A  Continuation  of  the  above.         .         .  .         .    0 

— — YEAR-BOOK.    The  Completion  of  the  above. 

HOLLAND'S  (MRS.  MARY)  DOMESTIC  COOKERY.     12mo. 

HOWARD'S  BEAUTIES  OF  BYRON.    18mo. 

INCIIBALDS  BRITISH  THEATRE.     20  vols.     Any  Play  separately  at 

IRVING'S  (WASHINGTON)  SKETCH-BOOK.     2  vols.; 

KAMES'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CRITICISM.     8vo. 

LAVATER'S  ESSAYS  ON  PHYSIOGNOMY.     8vo.     Plates. 

LELAND'S  VIEWS  OF  DEISTICAL  WRITERS.    By  Edmomds.    8vo. 

LIVE  AND  LET  LIVE.     By  Miss  Sedgwick. 

LOCKE'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING.     8vo. 

EDUCATION.     With  Notes.     By  St.  John 

LONDON  ENCYCLOPiEDIA.     22  vols.     Royal  8vo.     Ninth  Edition. 

MANUAL  OF  ASTROLOGY.     New  Edition.     By  Raphael.     8vo. 

MASON'S  TREATISE  ON  SELF  KNOWLEDGE.     32mo. 

MILITARY  REMINISCENCES,  by  Col.  Welsh.     2  vols.       . 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS.     By  Sir  Eoertoh  Bridobb,     6  vols. 

— 17  Plates.     By  Martin,  &c.     8vo. 

■ 18mo.  .  .  •  . 


PARADISE  LOST.     18mo 

SELECT  PROSE  WORKS  AND  NOTES.     By  St.  Johm.   2  vols. 


MORE  (HANNAH)  ON  FEMALE  EDUCATION.     18mo. 

— ' TALES  FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE.    32mo. 

— STORIES  FOR  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS.     . 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.    2  vols.     8vo.       . 

MORE'S  DRAMAS,  SEARCH,  AND  ESSAYS    .... 
NARRATIVES  OP  PERIL  AND  SUFFERING.    By  Davenport.    2  volt. 

OWEN'S  BOOK  OF  ROADS.     New  Edition 

PATTERSON'S  BOOK  OP  ROADS.    New  Edition.     Bvo.      . 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  COMMON  SENSE  .... 

POTTER  ON  CHURCH  GOVERNMENT.     By  Crosthwaite.     Bvo. 
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SALE^  ALCORAN  OF  MAHOMET.    New  Edition.     8to« 

SCENES  IN  SCOTLAND.     By  Lkghtoh.     12mo. 

SCOTT'S  LETTERS  ON  DEMONOLOGY  AND  WITCHCRAFT. 

— -  MINSTRELSY  OP  THE  SCOTTISH  BORDER.    8vo. 

SHA£SPEARE*S  DRAMATIC  WORKS.     Diamond  Edition. 

—   AND  POETIC  WORKS.    8vo. 

SIGOURNEY'S  LETTERS  TO  MOTHERS 

SKETCHES  OP  IMPOSTURE,  DECEPTION,  AND  CREDULITY 

SPHINX.     A  COLLECTION  OP  400  ENIGMAS,  &c. 

STERNE'S  WORKS.    A  New  Edition.    Bvo.       . 

T£GG*S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  EMIGRANTS.     12mo. 

TEMPERANCE  TALES  FOUNDED  ON  FACTS.    Square 

THREE  EXPERIMENTS  OF  LIVING.    32mo. 

TODD'S  STUDENTS  MANUAL  .... 

LECTURES  TO  CHILDREN 

TRUTH  MADE  SIMPLE  .... 

SIMPLE  SKETCHES  .... 


12mo. 
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12mo. 
2  vols.    Bto. 


TRIALS  OP  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  AND  THE  REGICIDES. 

TUCKER'S  LIGHT  OP  NATURE  PURSUED.     A  New  Edition. 

VOCAL  COMPANION,  OR  SINGER'S  OWN  BOOK 

WARTON'S  HISTORY  OP  ENGLISH  POETRY.   New  EdiUon.    3  vole.    Bvo. 

WATTS'S  LOGIC,  OR  RIGHT  USE  OP  REASON.     IBmo. 

ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OP  THE  MIND.    IBmo. 

WAVERLEY  ANECDOTES.    Foolscap  Bvo 

WESLEYANA,  A  SELECTION  FROM  HIS  WRITINGS.  IBmo. 
WESLEY  AN  METHODIST  CONFERENCR  By  Ryerwm.  Bvo. 
WESLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  Robert  Mudie.     3  vole. 

TREATISE  ON  LOGIC.     By  Jacebon.  .  .  .         . 

FAMILY  (THE).  By  Da,  Adam  Clarke.     2  vols. 

YOUNG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS  ON  LIFE,  DEATH,  AND  IMMORTALITY 
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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  NEW  edition  of  my  father^s  Works  having  been  for  some  time 
expected  by  the  public,  I  have  been  induced  to  prefix  to  it  the 
following  short  memoirs  of  his  life  and  character. 

There  are  few  readers,  I  believe,  who  do  not  desire  to  know 
something  more  of  an  author  than  is  commonly  to  be  learned 
merely  from  his  own  writings.  What  he  has  been  in  private 
life,  and  in  his  domestic  retirement ;  what  appear  to  have  been 
his  habits  of  study,  and  of  relaxation ;  how  he  has  conducted 
himself  as  a  member  of  society,  so  as  to  have  deserved  praise  or 
blame :  all  these  are  natural  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  every 
writer  who  has  attained  considerable  literary  eminence.  To 
gratify  a  curiosity  so  reasonable,  is  one  motive  which  has  en- 
gaged me  in  the  present  undertaking ;  but,  I  will  confess,  it  is 
not  the  only  one. 

The  pride  which  I  feel  in  being  the  son  of  such  a  father,  and 
the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  I  must  ever  recollect 
him,  have  also  powerftilly  induced  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.  To  his  early  care  of  my  education, 
to  his  judicious  introduction  of  me  to  respectable  friends  and 
patrons,  to  his  constant  good  advice  and  excellent  example, 
I  am  fond  of  attributing  whatever  credit  I  may  have  acquired 
in  the  various  active  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share. 

I  reflect  with  the  highest  pleasure  on  his  having  seen  me, 
during  many  years,  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country ;  and 
I  can  with  truth  say,  that  such  advantages  of  rank  or  distinc- 
tion as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness^  have,  from  that  very  circumstance,  lost 
much  of  their  value  in  my  estimation. 

James  Harris,  esq.,  the  writer  of  these  volumes,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  James  Harris,  esq.,  of  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  by  his 
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second  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Ashley,  who  was  third  daughter 
of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Ashley  Cooper,  the  elegant  translator  of  Xenophon'^s  Cyropaedia. 
He  was  born  upon  the  20th  of  July,  1709.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  was  received  at  Salisbury,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hele, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Close,  who  was  long  known 
and  respected  in  the  west  of  England  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 

From  Mr.  Helen's  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  usual  number  of  years 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham  college.  His  father,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  academical  studies,  entered  him  at 
Lincoln'^s  Inn,  not  intending  him  for  the  bar,  but,  as  was  then 
a  common  practice,  meaning  to  make  the  study  of  the  law  a  part 
of  his  education. 

When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  father  died. 
This  event,  by  rendering  him  independent  in  fortune,  and 
freeing  him  from  all  control,  enabled  him  to  exchange  the  study 
of  the  law  for  other  pursuits  that  accorded  better  with  his 
inclination. 

The  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his  mind  had  always  been 
towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  These  he  preferred  to 
every  other  sort  of  reading;  and  to  his  favourite  authors  he 
now  applied  himself  with  avidity,  retirmg  from  London  to  the 
house  in  which  his  family  had  very  long  resided  in  the  Close  of 
Salisbury,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  without  interruption,  his 
own  mode  of  living. 

His  application  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity,  continued  to  be  almost  unremitting,  and 
his  industry  was  such  as  is  not  often  exceeded.  He  rose  always 
very  early,  frequently  at  four  or  five  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
especially  during  the  winter,  because  he  could  then  most  ef- 
fectually insure  a  command  of  time  to  himself.  By  these  means 
he  was  enabled  to  mix  occasionally  in  the  society  of  Salisbury 
and  its  neighbourhood,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  main 
object,  the  acquisition  of  ancient  literature. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  it  was  not  until  many  years 
after  his  retirement  from  London  that  he  began  to  read  Ari- 
stotle and  his  commentators,  or  to  inquire,  so  deeply  as  he 
afterwards  did,  into  the  Greek  philosophy.     He  had  imbibed  a 
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prejudice,  very  common  at  that  time  even  among  scholars,  that 
Aristotle  was  an  obscure  and  unprofitable  author,  whose  philo- 
sophy had  been  deservedly  superseded  by  that  of  Mr.  Locke ;  a 
notion  which  my  father^s  own  writings  have  since  contributed  to 
correct,  with  no  small  evidence  and  authority. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  literary  labours  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  public  good,  but  acted  regularly  and  assidu- 
ously as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Wilts ;  giving,  in  that 
capacity,  occasional  proofs  of  a  manly  spirit  and  firmness, 
without  which  the  mere  formal  discharge  of  magisterial  duty  is 
often  useless  and  inefficient. 

The  first  fruit  which  appeared  to  the  world  of  so  many  years 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  deep  specula- 
tion, was  a  volume  published  in  1744,  containing  three  treatises : 
the  first  concerning  Art ;  the  second  concerning  Music,  Paint- 
ing, and  Poetry ;  the  third  concerning  Happiness.  These  trea- 
tises, in  addition  to  their  merit  as  original  compositions,  are 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  learned  notes  and  observations, 
elucidating  many  difficult  passages  of  ancient  writers,  the  study 
and  examination  of  whom  it  was  my  father'^s  earnest  wish  to 
promote  and  to  facilitate.  Lord  Monboddo,  speaking  of  the 
Dialogue  upon  Art,  praises  it,  as  containing  ''  the  best  specimen 
of  the  dividing,  or  diseretic  manner,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  book  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted.^ 

In  the  month  of  July  1745,  my  father  was  married  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Sandford,  near  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset.  Five  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage ;  two 
of  whom  died  young;  myself  and  two  daughters  only  have 
survived  my  father. 

This  change  in  his  state  of  life  by  no  means  withdrew  his 
Attention  from  those  studies  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  take 
so  great  delight,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  reputation ;  for  in  1751  he  published  another  work, 
called  ^'  Hermes,  or  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  universal 
grammar.^  An  eulogium  so  honourable  to  this  publication  has 
been  made  on  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bishop  of 
London,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  here  in- 
serting it,  as  of  indisputable  weight  and  authority.     "  Those,"" 
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says  the  bishop,  in  the  preface  to  his  English  Grammar,  ^^  who 
would  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  (of  universal  grammar),  will 
find  it  Ailly  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  greatest  acuteness 
of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of 
method,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  esq. ; 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle.*" 

What  first  led  my  father  to  a  deep  and  accurate  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  universal  grammar,  was  a  book  which  he 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  has  frequently  quoted  in  his 
Hermes,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  To  that  writer  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  for  abundance  of  valuable  information,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  knew  well  how  to  profit,  and  to  push 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  grammar  to  a  much  greater 
length,  by  the  help  of  his  various  and  extensive  erudition. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1761,  my 
father  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  he  sometimes  retired  to  his  house  at  Dumford, 
near  that  city.  It  wbb  there  that  he  found  himself  mort  fi«e 
from  the  interruption  of  business  and  of  company,  and  at  leisure 
to  compose  the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  the  result 
of  his  study  at  other  seasons.  His  time  was  divided  between 
the  care  of  his  family,  in  which  he  placed  his  chief  happiness, 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  his  firieuds  and  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  cheerAil  intercourse* 
The  superior  taste  and  skill  which  he  possessed  in  music,  and 
his  extreme  fondness  for  hearing  it,  led  him  to  attend  to  its 
cultivation  in  his  native  place  with  uncommon  pains  and  success ; 
insomuch  that,  under  his  auspices,  not  only  the  annual  musical 
festival  in  Salisbury  flourished  beyond  most  institutions  of  the 
kind,  but  even  the  ordinary  subscription-concerts  were  carried 
on  by  his  assistance  and  direction,  with  a  spirit  and  effect 
seldom  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
selections  made  from  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for 
these  festivals  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  father,  some- 
times to  words  selected  from  Scripture  or  from  Milton'^s  Para- 
dise Lost,  sometimes  to  compositions  of  his  own,  have  survived 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  first  produced,  and  are  still  in 
great  estimation.  Two  volumes  of  these  selections  have  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Corfe,  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral ; 
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the  rest  remain  in  manuscript,  in  possession  of  my  family.  His 
own  house,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  frequent  scene  of  social 
and  musical  meetings :  and  I  think  I  do  not  hazard  too  much  in 
saying,  that  he  contributed,  both  by  his  own  conversation  and 
by  the  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  his  house  from 
Tarious  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
place  in  which  he  resided. 

In  1761,  by  the  interest  of  his  near  relation  and  very  respect- 
able friend,  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Hum  Court  in 
Hampshire,  my  father  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Christ  Church;  which  seat  he 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  year  following,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  from 
thence  he  was  promoted,  in  1763,  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  remained  in  that  situation  until  the  ministry  with  which  he 
was  connected  went  out  of  office  in  1765 ;  'and  after  that  time 
he  did  not  hold  any  emplojrment  until  1774,  when  he  became 
secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  This  appointment  was 
always  valued  by  him  exceedingly :  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
handsome  and  flattering  manner  in  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  her  majesty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  frequent  occa- 
sions it  afforded  him  of  experiencing  her  majesty'^s  gracious  kind- 
ness and  condescension,  of  which  he  had  a  very  high  sense,  and 
which  were  continued  to  him  without  interruption  to  the  end 
of  his  life;  for  in  her  service  he  died. 

Although  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  occasionally  taking  a  share  in  debates,  my  &ther 
sever  contracted  any  violent  spirit  of  party.  He  abhorred 
fM^ion  of  every  kind ;  nor  did  he  ever  relinquish,  for  public 
business,  those  still  more  interesting  pursuits  which  had  been 
the  delight  and  occupation  of  his  earliest  years.  If  they  were 
somewhat  intermitted  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  re- 
newed them  with  increased  relish  and  satisfaction  on  his  return 
into  the  country.  Those  who  saw  him  in  London,  partaking 
with  cheerfulness  and  enjojrment  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
society,  and  frequenting  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments, 
while,  during  his  stay  in  Salisbury,  he  always  exercised  a  re- 
spectable, but  well-regulated  hospitality,  were  surprised  that  he 
could  have  found  time  to  compose  and  publish,  in  1775,  another 
learned  work.  It  contains,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  a  part  only  of  a  larger  work  that  he  had  me- 
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dilated,  but  did  not  finish,  upon  the  Peripatetic  logic.  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  it  is  complete ;  but  it  has 
other  objects  also  in  view.  It  combats,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  chance  and  materialism: 
doctrines  which  have  been  lately  revived  in  France,  under  the 
specious  garb  of  modern  philosophy,  and,  issuing  from  thence, 
have  overspread  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  destroying  the  happi* 
ness  of  mankind,  by  subverting,  in  every  part  of  their  progress, 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  last  of  my  father^s  literary  productions  was  printed  in 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Philological  Inquiries,  but  not  published 
sooner  than  1781.  It  is  a  more  popular  work  than  any  of  his 
former  ones ;  and  contains  rather  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  had  conducted  them  in 
their  critical  inquiries,  than  a  regular  and  perfect  system.  The 
principles  on  which  those  conclusions  depend  are  therefore 
omitted,  as  being  of  a  more  abstruse  nature  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  design,  which  was  to  teach  by  illustration  and  example, 
not  by  strict  demonstration.  Indeed,  this  publication  appears 
to  have  been  meant,  not  only  as  a  retrospective  view  of  those 
studies  which  exercised  his  mind  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life, 
but  likewise  as  a  monument  of  his  affection  towards  many  of 
his  intimate  friends.  I  cannot  therefore  but  consider  it  as  a 
pleasing  proof  of  a  mind  retaining,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  its  former  energy  and  activity,  together  with 
what  is  still  more  rarely  to  be  found,  an  undiminished  portion  of 
its  candour  and  benevolence. 

Before  this  last  volume  was  entirely  concluded,  my  father'^s 
health  had  evidently  begun  to  be  very  much  impaired.  Ho 
never  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution ;  but  for  some  time,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  had 
gradually  increased.  His  family  at  length  became  apprehensive 
of  a  decline,  sjrmptoms  of  which  were  very  apparent,  and  by 
none  more  clearly  perceived  than  by  himself.  This  was  evident 
from  a  variety  of  little  circumstances,  but  by  no  means  from 
any  impatience  or  fretfulness,  nor  yet  from  any  dejection  of 
spirits,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to  extreme  weakness  of 
body,  especially  when  it  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  equable  and 
placid  temper  which  had  distinguished  him  throughout  his  whole 
life,  the  same   tender  and  affectionate  attention  to  his  sur-^ 
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TonndiDg  femily,  which  he  had  unceasiDgly  manifested  while  in 
health,  continued,  without  the  smallest  change  or  abatement, 
to  the  very  last ;  displaying  a  mind  thoroughly  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  able  without  disturbance  or  dismay  to  contemplate 
the  awfiil  prospect  of  futurity. 

After  his  strength  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  illness,  he 
expired  calmly  on  the  22nd  of  December  1780,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  near  those  of  his  ancestors ;  and  I  cannot 
forbear  to  record  tokens  of  unsolicited  respect,  honourable  to 
my  father^s  memory,  and  soothing  to  the  recollection  of  his 
family,  which  were  shewn  from  various  quarters  upon  that 
melancholy  occasion.  Six  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
supported  the  pall.  At  the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  the 
corpse  was  met  by  the  whole  choir,  and  a  Mineral  anthem  was 
performed  while  the  procession  moved  towards  the  grave.  On 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Ghafiy,  who  preached  at  the 
cathedral,  adverted  in  his  sermon  to  the  recent  event  of  my 
father^s  death  with  such  apposite  and  judicious  commendation, 
as  at  once  to  mark  his  own  sincere  respect  for  a  deceased  neigh- 
bour, and  strongly  to  excite  the  sjrmpathy  of  his  audience  by 
ihe  truths  delivered  concerning  him. 

A  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  the  memory  of  my 
father,  near  the  spot  where  he  was  interred,  on  which  is  the 
following  inscription : 

M.S. 

Jacobi  Harris  Sftrisburienais 

Viri  boni,  et  docti, 

Oraecanmi  LitexBram  piaecipae  periti, 

Cajas  opera  accuiatissinia 

De  artibas  elegantioribos 

De  Orammatica,  de  Logica,  de  Ethice, 

Stylo  breyi,  Umaio,  simplici, 

Sai  more  Aristotelia 

Conscripta, 

Pofiteri  laudabunt  nltimi. 

Studiifl  severioribuB  addictus, 

Commania  tamen  vitse  offida, 

Et  omnia  Paths,  Mariti, 

Civis,  Senatoris  munia, 

Et  implevit  et  ornavit 

Obiit  XXII.  Die  Decembris,  m.doc.lxxx. 

Anno  ^tatis  lxxil 
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Above  this  inscription,  a  female  figure  of  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented, holding  over  a  medallion  of  my  father,  a  scroll,  with  the 
following  inscription. 

To  ^por€tP 
Movov  ayaOoy 
To  V  o^povctK 

KOKOV. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  some  further  particulars  concerning 
my  £Either,  which,  I  think,  are  requisite  to  make  his  character 
completely  understood. 

The  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known, 
while  living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  suryive  to  posterity,  is 
that  of  a  man  of  learning.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Ghreek, 
which  he  applied  more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  modem 
writer  has  done,  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  pfailo^ 
sophy,  arose  from  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
excellent  poets  and  historians  in  that  language.  They,  and  the 
best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  his  constant  and  never- 
failing  recreation.  By  his  familiarity  with  them,  he  was  enabled 
to  enliven  and  illustrate  his  deeper  and  more  abstruse  specular 
tions,  as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes  will  abundantly 
testify.  But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  classical  learning.  He  possessed  likewise  a  general 
knowledge  of  modem  history,  with  a  very  distinguishing  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.  His  singular  industry  empowered  him  to 
make  these  various  acquisitions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  &mily,  his  friends,  or  his  country. 
I  am  in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  already  given  to 
the  public,  of  my  father^s  laborious  study  and  reflection,  as 
I  apprehend  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Not  only  was  he 
accustomed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copious 
extracts  from  the  different  books  which  he  read,  and  to  write 
critical  remarks  and  conjectures  on  many  of  the  passages  ex- 
tracted, but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  regularly  committing  to 
writing  such  reflections  as  arose  out  of  his  study,  which  evince 
a  mind  carefully  disciplined,  and  anxiously  bent  on  the  attain- 
ment of  self-knowledge  and  self-government.  And  yet,  though 
habituated  to  deep  thinking  and  laborious  reading,  he  was  ge- 
nerally cheerful,  even  to  playfulness.  There  was  no  pedantry 
in  his  manners  or  conversation ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  either  to 
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displaj  luB  learning  with  ogtentation,  or  to  treat  with  slight  or 
rapercilioosness  those  less  informed  than  himself.  He  rather 
sought  to  make  them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  than 
to  mortify  them  by  a  parade  of  his  own  superiority.  Nor  had 
he  any  of  that  miserable  fastidiousness  about  him  which  too 
often  disgraces  men  of  learning,  and  prevents  their  being  amused 
or  interested,  at  least  their  choosing  to  appear  so,  by  common 
performances  and  conmion  events. 

It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
finitely the  preferable  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  literature  and  in 
the  arts,  was  that  which  consists  in  finding  out  beauties,  rather 
than  defects ;  and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  judgment 
to  distinguish  and  to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he 
was  too  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and 
too  wise  to  allow  himself  to  be  disgusted  at  conmion  weakness 
or  imperfection.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
please,  however  it  might  fall  short  of  its  aim,  deserved  some 
return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approbation;  and  that  to 
endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such  efibrts,  was  due  to  justice,  to 
good  nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

Far,  at  the  same  time,  from  that  presumptuous  conceit  which 
is  solicitous  about  mending  others,  and  that  moroseness  which 
feeds  its  own  pride  by  dealing  in  general  censure,  he  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  that  great  moral  wisdom  by  which  we  are  made 
humane,  gentle,  and  forgiving;  thankful  for  the  blessings  of 
life,  acquiescent  in  the  afflictions  we  endure,  and  submissive  to 
all  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He  detested  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often 
accompanied;  but  he  abhorred  still  more  the  baneftil  and  de- 
structive system  of  modem  philosophy ;  and  ftom  his  early 
solicitude  to  inspire  me  with  a  hatred  of  it,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  approach  and  fatal  progress.  There 
is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more  thankftilness ; 
none  that  I  shall  more  anxiously  endeavour  to  confer  upon  my 
own  children,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  value  and 
importance. 

My  father^s  aflfection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  ex- 
emplary and  uniform.  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  he 
was  ever  kind  and  indulgent ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour,  that  he  thought  it  no  interruption  of  his  graver 
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occupatioD8,  himself  to  instruct  his  daughters,  by  exercising' 
them  daily  both  in  reading  and  composition,  and  writing  essays 
for  their  improvement,  during  many  of  their  younger  years.  No 
man  was  a  better  judge  of  what  belonged  to  female  education^ 
and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex,  or  more  disposed  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  them.  But  he  had  infinitely  more  at 
heart,  that  his  children  should  be  early  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  religion  and  morality,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
their  true  principles.  To  promote  this  desirable  end,  he  was 
assiduous  both  by  instruction  and  example ;  being  himself  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  and  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upon  every  part  of  his  family.  The  deep  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  those 
benevolent  feelings  which  were  so  great  a  happiness  to  his 
£Eimily  and  friends,  had  the  same  powerftil  influence  over  his 
public  as  his  private  life.  He  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  real  interests  he  well  under- 
stood ;  and  in  his  parliamentary  conduct  he  proved  himself  a 
warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution. 
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CONCERNING  ART: 


A  DIALOGUE. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

My  Lord, 

The  foHowing  is  a  conversation  in  its  kind  somewhat  uncom- 
mon, and  for  this  reason  I  have  remembered  it  more  minutely 
than  I  could  imagine.  Should  the  same  peculiarity  prove  a 
reason  to  amuse  your  lordship,  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded in  the  labour  of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  intention,  and  to  think  there  is  some  merit  even 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours.  To  make  no  longer  preface, 
the  fact  was  as  follows. 

A  friend,  from  a  distant  country,  having  by  chance  made  me 
a  visit,  we  were  tempted,  by  the  serenity  of  a  cheerful  morning 
in  the  spring,  to  walk  from  Salisbury  to  see  lord  Pembroke's  at 
Wilton.  The  beauties  of  gardening,  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  that  seat,  were  the  subject  of  great  en- 
tertainment to  my  friend :  nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part,  less 
delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our  walk  had  so  well  an- 
swered his  expectations.  We  had  given  a  large  scope  to  our 
curiosity,  when  we  left  the  seat$  and  leisurely  began  our  return 
towards  home. 

And  here,  my  lord,  in  passing  over  a  few  pleasant  fields,  com- 
menced the  conversation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which  fell 
at  first,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many  curious  works,  which  had 
afforded  us  both  so  elegant  an  amusement.  This  led  us  in- 
sensibly to  discoursing  upon  art,  for  we  both  agreed,  that  what- 
ever we  had  been  admiring  of  fair  and  beautiful,  could  all  be  re- 
ferred to  no  other  cause.  And  here,  I  well  remember,  I  called 
upon  my  friend  to  give  me  his  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  art :""  a  word  it  was  (I  told  him)  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one  ;  but  that  nevertheless,  as  to  its  precise  and  definite  idea, 
this  might  still  be  a  secret ;  that  so  it  was,  in  fact,  with  a  thou- 
sand words  beside,  all  no  less  common,  and  equally  familiar; 
and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and  undetermined. — To 
this  he  answered,  that  as  to  the  precise  and  definite  idea  of 
art,  it  was  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  not  so  soon  to  be 
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resolved;  that,  however,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  likely 
method  of  comiDg  to  know  it,  than  by  considering  those  several 
particulars,  to  each  of  which  we  gave  the  name.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  said  he,  that  music,  painting,  medicine,  poetry,  agri- 
culture, and  so  many  more,  should  be  all  called  by  one  common 
name,  if  there  was  not  something  in  each  which  was  common  to 
all. — It  should  seem  so,  replied  I. — What,  then,  said  he,  shall  we 
pronounce  this  to  be  \ — At  this,  I  remember,  I  was  under  some 
sort  of  hesitation. — Have  courage,  cried  my  friend,  perhaps  the 
case  is  not  so  desperate.  Let  me  ask  you.  Is  medicine  the  cause 
of  any  thing! — Yes,  surely,  said  I,  of  health. — And  agriculture, 
of  what  ? — -Of  the  plentiful  growth  of  grain. — And  poetry^  of 
what! — Of  plays,  and  satires,  and  odes,  and  the  like. — And  is 
not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  music,  of  statyary,  of  architecture, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  art  whatever  \ — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems 
so. — Suppose,  then,  said  he,  we  should  say,  it  was  common  to 
every  art  to  be  a  cause :  Should  we  err ! — I  replied,  I  thought 
not. — Let  this  then,  said  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  art  is 
cause.* — I  promised  him  it  should. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  all  art  be  cause,  is  it  also  true, 
that  all  cause  is  art ! — At  this  again  I  could  not  help  hesitating. 
— You  have  heard,  said  he,  without  doubt,  of  that  painter  famed 
in  story,^  who  being  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  horse,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding to  his  mina,  threw  at  the  picture  in  resentment  a  sponge 
bedaubed  with  colours,  and  produced  a  foam  the  most  natural 
imaginable.  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  fact!  Shall  we  pro- 
nounce art  to  have  been  the  cause  \ — By  no  means,  said  I. — 
What,  -said  he,  if  instead  of  chance,  his  hand  had  been  guided 
by  mere  compulsion,  himself  dissenting  and  averse  to  the  vio- 
lence ! — Even  here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been  referred 
to  his  art. — But  what,  continued  he,  if  instead  of  a  casual  throw, 
or  involuntary  compulsion,  he  had  willingly  and  designedly  di- 
rected his  pencil,  and  so  produced  that  mam,  which  story  says 
he  failed  in !  Would  not  art  here  have  been  the  cause  ? — I  re- 
plied, in  this  case,  I  thought  it  would. — It  should  seem,  then, 

*  Artis    maxime    propriam,   creare   et.  dronicug,  in  explaining  this  last  paange, 

ffignere.     Cic  de  Nat  Deor.  L  il  c  22.  liar  r^  8i*  iwBfM&woVf  adds  oto¥  rixrfi,  (^ 

EiTTi  8i  r4xyfi  irara  ircpl  yivwof,     **  All  &\Xi|  T«f  irpu^if,  **  as,  for  instance,  art,  or 

art  is  employed  in  production  ;  that  is,  in  any  other  human  action.** 
making  something  to  be.**    Arist  Ethic.         Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  sneaks  of  effi- 

1.  vi.  c.  4.  cient  causes,  as  follows :  *AAAa  ftV  ^^  «tv- 

The  active  efficient  causes  hare  been  pimt  tdrta  ironrruA^  <f>6a'ts  re,  koX  r^xtmif 

ranged    and    enumerated    after    difierent  ira2  irpotdptffis.    "The  causes,  which  are 

manners.     In  the  same  Ethics  they  are  strictly  and  properly  efficient,  are  nature, 

enumerated    thus :    cdrta    yitp    9oKov<riw  art,  and  each   man*s  particular  choice  of 

cTrcu  ^6attt   Kol  iiMdyicri,  icaX  r^xt'  ^'  action.**    Tlrpl  Y^i|s,  p.  160.  R  ed.  Aid. 
5^  rods,  irai  irar  rh  9i  iwBp^ov,     ''The         In  what  manner  art  is  distinguished  from 

Beveral  causes  appear  to  be  nature,  necessity,  the  rest  of  these  efficient  causes,  the  sub- 

and  chance  ;  and  besides  these,  mind,  or  in-  sequent  notes  will  attempt  to  explain, 
tellect,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  through        ^  See  Valer.  Max.  L  viil  ell.   See  alto 

man.**  lib.  iil  c  3.    The  pamphnut  An-  Dion.  Chryaost  Orat  Ixiil  p.  590. 
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said  he,  that  art  implies  not  only  cause,  but  the  additional  re- 
quisite of  intention,  reason,  volition,  and  consciousness ;  so  that 
not  every  cause  is  art,  but  only  voluntary  or  intentional  cause. — 
So,  said  I,  it  appears. 

And  shall  we,  then,  added  he,  pronounce  every  intentional 
cause  to  be  art  ? — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — Consider, 
said  he ;  hunger  this  morning  prompted  you  to  eat.  You  were 
then  the  cause,  and  that  too  the  intentional  cause,  of  consuming 
certain  food:  and  yet  will  you  refer  this  consumption  to  art! 
Did  you  chew  by  art  ?  Did  you  swallow  by  art  I — rJo,  certainly, 
said  1. — So  by  opening  your  eyes,  said  he,  you  are  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  seeing,  afid  by  stretching  your  hand,  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  feeling ;  Und  yet  will  you  affirm,  that  these  things 
proceed  from  art  ? — 1  should  be  wrong,  said  I,  if  I  did :  for  what 
art  can  there  be  in  doing  what  every  one  is  able  to  do  by  mere 
will,  and  a  sort  of  uninstructed  instinct  ? — You  say  right,  replied 
he,  and  the  reason  is  manifest :  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  make 
all  mankind  universal  artists  in  every  single  action  of  their  lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  this! — I  confessed 
that  the  absurdity  appeared  to  be  evident, — But  if  nothing,  then, 
continued  he,  which  we  do  by  compulsion,  or  without  intending 
it,  be  art ;  and  not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  proceed 
from  mere  will  and  uninstructed  instinct ;  what  is  it  we  have 
left  remaining,  where  art  may  be  found  conversant !  Or  can  it, 
indeed,  possibly  be  in  any  thmg  else,  than  in  that  which  we  do 
by  use,  practice,  experience,  and  the  like,  all  which  are  bom 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  afterward  by  advances  unper- 
ceived. — I  can  think,  said  I,  of  nothing  else. — Let  therefore  the 
words  habit  and  habitual,  said  he,  represent  this  requisite,  and 
let  us  say,  that  art  is  not  only  a  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause ; 
and  not  only  an  intentional  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause 
founded  in  habit,  or,  in  other  words,  an  habitual  cause. — You 
appear,  eaid  I,  to  argue  rightly. 

Bat  if  art,  said  he,  be  what  we  have  now  asserted,  something 
learnt  and  acquired ;  if  it  be  also  a  thinff  intentional  or  voluntary, 
and  not  governed  either  by  chance  or  blind  necessity;  if  this,  I 
say,  be  the  case,  then  mark  the  consequences. — And  what,  said 
I,  are  they! — The  first,  said  he,  is,  that  no  events,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  world,  must  be  referred  to  art ;  such  as  tides, 
winds,  vegetation,  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
these  all  happen  by  stated  laws ;  by  a  curious  necessity  which 
is  not  to  be  withstood,  and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate 
causes  appear  to  be  wholly  unconscious. — I  confess,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. — In  the  next  place,  continued  he,  we  must  exclude  all 
those  admired  works  of  the  animal  world,  which,  for  their  beauty 
and  order,  we  metaphorically  call  artificial.  The  spider^s  web, 
the  bee^s  comb,  the  beaver^s  house,  and  the  swallow'^s  nest,  must 
all  be  referred  to  another  source.     For  who  can  say,  these  ever 
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learnt  to  be  thus  ingenions!  or,  that  they  were  ignorant  by  na- 
ture, and  knowing  only  by  education  ? — None,  surely,  replied  I. 
— But  we  have  still,  said  he,  a  higher  consideration. — And  what, 
said  I,  is  that  ? — It  is,  answered  he,  this :  not  even  that  Divine 
Power  which  gave  form  to  all  things,  then  acted  by  art,  when 
it  gave  that  form.  For  how,  continued  he,  can  that  intelligence, 
which  has  all  perfection  ever  in  energy,  be  supposed  to  have  any 
power,  not  original  to  its  nature  ?  How  can  it  ever  have  any 
thing  to  learn,  when  it  knows  all  from  the  beginning;  or,  being 
perfect  and  complete,  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  secondary! 
— I  should  think,  said  I,  it  were  impossible. — If  so,  said  he,  then 
art  can  never  be  numbered  among  its  attributes :  for  all  art  is 
something  learnt,  something  secondary  and  acquired,  and  never 
original  to  any  being  which  possesses  it. — So  the  fact,  said  I, 
has  been  established. 

If  this,  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true ;  if  art  belong  not 
either  to  the  divine  nature,  the  brute  nature,  or  the  inanimate 
nature ;  to  what  nature  shall  we  say  it  does  belong  t — I  know 
not,  said  I,  unless  it  be  to  the  human. — You  are  right,  said  he ; 
for  every  nature  else,  you  perceive,  is  either  too  excellent  to  want 
it,  or  too  base  to  be  capable  of  it.  Beside,  except  the  human, 
what  other  nature  is  there  left !  Or  where  else  can  we  find  any 
of  the  arts  already  instanced,  or,  indeed,  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate?  Who  are  statuaries,  but  men! 
Who  pilots,  who  musicians! — This  seems,  replied  I,  to  be  the 
fact. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  say,  not  only  that  art  is  a  cause, 
but  that  it  is  man  becoming  a  cause ;  and  not  only  man,  but 
man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  also 
by  habit ;  so  that  its  whole  idea,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
ceived it,  is,  man  becoming  a  cause,  intentional  and  habitual.^ 
— I  confess,  said  I,  it  has  appeared  so. 

'  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  that  accnrately  not  of  themselves.  The  things  which  they 
enumerates  all  the  possible  manners,  either  do  not  of  themselTes,  they  do  either  by 
direct  or  indirect,  in  which  mankind  may  chance,  or  from  necessity ;  and  the  things 
be  said  to  act,  or  do  any  thing.  Ililrres  done  from  necesnty,  they  do  either  by  corn- 
s' wodTTowri  wdyra,  rii  fi^w,  oi  ii*  a0ro6s'  pulsion,  which  is  external  necessity,  or  by 
T^  9t,  9i*  avTo6t'  tAv  ft^r  oZv  fiif  8t*  o^roirf,  nature,  which  is  internal  So  that  all  things 
rh,  ft^K  8t&  T^x^K  wodrroviTi,  rii  9k  i^  whatsoever,  which  men  do  not  of  them- 
Myinit'  rAv  8*  4^  iMdymis,  r&  fikw  fii^  ri  selves,  they  do  either  by  chance,  or  from 
Bi  4f>wrfi'  &<rr9  wdyra,  tffa  fiii  9i  aOrovs  compulsion,  or  by  nature.  Again,  tha 
wpm-owrt,  T&  ft^K  &xb  r^xnt'  ▼&  8i  ^wrw  things  which  they  do  of  themselves,  and  of 
riilihfiitf.  ''Ova  mi*  avTobft  Kol  &if  abrol  which  they  are  themselves  properly  the 
ofruN,  ra  fikv  9t*  l9of,  r&  9k  9i*  6p§^ttf'  koI  causes,  some  they  do  through  custom  and 
rii  liJkp  ZA  Ao^ioTud^y  |{pc|<y,  rck  tk  8t*  acquired  habit,  others  through  original  and 
&\^7urroK.  ''E^ri  ih  ^  iikp  0o6\7i<ris,  /act^  natural  desire.  Further,  the  things  done 
X^ytw  Spf^is  kjoBov — AXoyot  ^  dp/|cts,  through  natural  desire  they  do,  either 
6pyii  jcal  iiriBvfJa.  ''CUrrt  wirra  Zaa  wpdr-  through  such  desire  assisted  by  reason,  or 
roMTiy,  iiydytai  wpdrr^uf  8t*  a/r(ay  hrra'  through  such  desire  devoid  of  reason.  If 
itk  T^x^f,  8<^  /3(ar,8ii  0^iy,  8<*  f0of,  8i&  it  be  assisted  by  reason,  then  it  assumes 
koyuTfihr,  9th  dvfihp^  9C  iwtBvfdeuf.  **  All  the  denomination  of  will ;  on  the  contrary, 
men  do  all  things,  either  of  themselves,  or  the  irrational  desires  are  anger  and  appe- 
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And  thus,  said  he,  have  you  had  exhibited  to  you  a  sketch  of 
art.     You  must  remember,  however,  it  is  but  a  sketch :  there  is 

tite.     Hence   it  appears,  that  all  things  ix  r&r  Sfiotuv  ivtpyu&¥  al  t^tts  yiyvomai^ 

whatever  which  men  do,  they  necessarily  ''from  similiar  andhomogeneoaseneigiesit 

do  through  one  of  these  seven   causes  ;  is  that  hahits  are  obtained.^    So  again,  in 

either  through  chance,  compulsion,  nature,  the  same  place :  *A  yhip  Bti  fuxS4in-eis  Toiccy, 

cnatom,  will,  anger,  appetite.^^  Arist.  Rhet  ravra  wotovtfrts  ftayBdvofittr  otov  ohtoiQ- 

L  L  c  ]  0.  fiovtrrts  obeSSofioi  ylvovrai^  koX  mOapt(oirrts 

It  remains,  agreeably  to  this  enumera-  KiOapurraL     *'  The  things  which  we  are  to 

tioi,  to  consider  with  which  of  these  causes  do,  by  having  learnt,  we  learn  by  doing, 

we  ought  to  arrange  art  Thua,  by  buUding,  men  become  builders ; 

As  to  chance,  it  may  be  observed,  in  and  by  practising  music,  they  become  mo- 
general,  of  all  casual  events,  that  they  al-  sicians.** 

ways  exclude  intention  or  design :  but  in-         Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distinguished  from 

tention  and  design  are  frt>m  art  insepara-  all  natural  power  of  man,  whether  natural 

Ue.  Thus  is  the  difference  between  art  and  necessity,  will,  anger,  or  appetite.     But 

chance  manifest  art  has  been  already  distinguished  from 

As  to  external  compulsion,  we  have  it  chance  and  compulsion.     So  that   being 

thus  described :  B/oioy  Ih  ot  ^  apx^  f(^ta6*y:  deariy  not  the  same  with  six  of  those  seven 

that  ic,  **an  act  of  compulsion,  the  efficient  causes,  by  which  all  men  do  all  things,  it 

principle  of  which  is  from  without,  indo-  must  ne^s  be  referred  to  the  seventh ;  that 

pendent  of  the  doer.^    Arist  Ethic.  1.  iii.  is,  to  custom  or  habit 
c.  1.    Again,  in  the  same  treatise,  L  vi  c.  4.         It  must  be  observed,  the  natural  causes 

we  are  told  of  ^e  works  of  art,  that  they  or  powers  in  man,  considered  as  distinct 

are  such,  £r  ^  ipx^  it^  r^  woiovvrtj  **  the  from  art,  are  treated  in  the  Dialogue,  page 

efficient  principle  of  which  is  in  the  doer,  3. 

or  agent*^    Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distin-        And  now,  as  we  have  shewn  art  to  be  a 

guished  frtnn  compulsion.  certain  cause  working  in  man,  it  remains  to 

These  two  causes,  chance  and  compulsion,  shew  how  it  is  distinguished  from  those 

are  mentioned  and  considered  in  tiie  Dia-  other  causes  beside  man,  which  we  suppose  - 

logue,  page  2.  to  operate  in  the  universe.   These  are  either 

Nature,  or  rather  natural  necessity,  is  such  causes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  vege* 
that  cause  tiirough  which  we  breathe,  per-  tative  power,  which  operates  in  vegetables, 
^ire,  digest,  circulate  our  blood,  &c  Will,  the  sensitive  in  animals ;  or  else  such  causes 
anger,  and  appetite,  are  (as  already  observed)  as  are  above  him,  like  God,  and  whatever 
bnt  so  many  species  of  natural  desire,  con-  is  else  of  intelligence  more  ^an  human. 
ndcred  either  as  assisted  by  reason,  or  else  The  causes  below  us  may  be  all  included 
as  devoid  of  it  Now  though  natural  de-  in  the  common  genus  of  nature  ;  and  of 
nx«  and  natural  necessity  differ,  because  nature  we  may  say  universally,  as  well  of 
in  the  one  we  act  spontaneously,  in  the  nature  without  us  as  within  us,  that  its  so- 
other not  spontaneously,  yet  both  of  them  veral  operations,  contrary  to  those  of  art, 
meet  in  the  common  genus  of  natural  power,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  derived  from 
Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  natural  power,  custom  or  usage.  Thus  the  author  above 
that  the  power  itself  is  prior  to  any  ener-  cited :  ObUkv  ykp  r&y  ^^u  tvr^p  1Ua«s 
gies  or  acts  of  that  power.  Ob  yhp  in  tov  i$i(tTtu'  otov  6  \lBos  ^wrti  kAtu  <l>€p6fuyoSy 
voAXiauf  iZw  ^  woWtUis  iucowrtu  rits  obK  Ky  iBitrdtiii  Avw  ^ip^vBcUy  oiV*  &y  ftu- 
ala0^9is  ixAfiofi^y^iLkK*  &n£«raA,iy,  Ixorrcf  pieueis  atnhy  4Bl{7i  rit  (iym  ^iirr9tv^  oM  th 
iXfnil<rdfi€6a,  ob  xpW^^'^^'^  ^X^M*''*  **  Poi'  ^P  fcdru.  **  None  of  those  things,  which 
[to  instance  in  the  natural  powers  of  sensa-  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  can  be  altered 
tion]  it  was  not  from  often  seeing,  and  often  by  being  accustomed.  Thus  a  stone,  which 
hearing,  that  we  acquired  those  senses ;  but,  by  nature  is  carried  downward,  can  never 
cm  the  contrary,  being  first  possessed  of  be  accustomed  to  mount  upward,  no,  not 
them,  we  then  used  them,  not  through  any  though  any  one  should  ten  thousand  times 
use  or  exercise  did  we  come  to  possess  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the  stone  upward, 
them.**    Arist  Ethic  1.  ii.  c  1.  The  same  may  be  said  of  accustoming  fire 

Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the  to  move  downward.**     Ethic  L  ii.  c  1. 

case  of  any  powers  or  Acuities  not  natural.  Again,  in  the  works  of  nature,  such  as 

but  acquired  by  custom  and  usage     For  trees,  animals,  and  the  like,  the  efficient 

here  there  are  many  energies  and  acts,  principle  is  vitally  united  to  the  subjects 

which  must  necessarily  precede  the  exist-  wherein   it   operates :    iy   ajnois    Ifx^*^^* 

ence  of  such  power  or  habit,  it  being  evi-  ravra  r^v  itpxhy*  Ethic  L  vi.  c  4.   But  in 

dent  (as  is  said  in  the  same  chapter)  that  the  works  of  art,  such  as  statues  or  hoiaes, 
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still  something  wanting  to  make  it  a  finished  piece. — I  begged 
to  know  what  this  was. — In  order  to  that,  replied  he,  I  cannot 
do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a  passage  in  your  admired  Horace. 

the  effident  principle  is  disunited  from  the  Here  we  see  (agreeably  to  what  is  said  in 
subjects,  and  exists  not  in  the  things  done  the  Dialogue,  page  4,)  tiiat  as  to  acquired, 
or  made,  but  in  the  doer  or  artist,  iw  ii  or  secondajy  habits,  some  beings  are  too  ex- 
cipY^  iy  T^  wotowri  iiX/Ji  fiif  iv  r^  Tounn  cellent  for  them,  and  others  too  base  ;  and 
fUi^.   Ethic  1.  vi.  c.  4.     It  is,  indeed,  pos-  that  the  Deity,  above  aU,  is  in  the  number  of 
sible,  that,  even  in  works  of  art,  the  subject  those  transcendent,  and  is  thus,  as  a  cause, 
and  efficient  cause  may  be  united,  as  in  the  distinguished  from  art  Vid.  Amm.  wtpl  'Efh 
case  of  a  physician  becomuig  his  own  par  ftff.p.26.b.etomninoc{siranr7.p.l27,l28. 
tient,  and  curing  himself     But  then  it  There  are,  besides  the  Deity  and  nature 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  union  is  now  spoken  of^  certain  other  external  causes, 
tearii  tn^ifitfiftiichs^  merely  accidental,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  first  note  as 
no  way  essential  to  the  constituting  of  art,  distinct  from  art ;  namely,  chance  and  ne- 
considered  as  art     By  this,  Uierefore,  is  art  cessity.     But  of  these  hereafter,  when  we 
dearly  distinguished  from  nature,  whose  consider  the  subject  of  art 
definition  informs  us  that  it  is  i^xh  ^rls  The  Peripatetic  definition  of  nature,  given 
acol  tdria  rov  KUfutrBeu  iral  liptfuTr  ip  i  above,  though  in  some  degree  illustnted 
^m(pX"  «yM^<»f»  oco^  o^^  "Ml  11^  Kara  page  11,  (note  ^,)  yet  being  still,  from  its 
trv/Afitfifii'^os :  **n,  certain  prindple  or  cause  brevity,  perhaps,  obscure,  the  following  ez- 
of  moving  and  ceasing  to  move,  in  some  plication  of  it  is  subjoined, 
subject  wherein  such  prindple  exists  im-  In  the  first  place, by  ^nature,**  the  Peri- 
mediately,  essentially,  and  not  by  way  of  patetics  meant  that  vital  prindple  in  plants, 
■cddent^   Arist  Natur.  Ausc  1.  ii.  c.  1.  brutes,  and  men,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
The  causes  which  are  of  rank  superior  to  live,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  things 
man,  such  as  the  Deity,  can  have  nothing  to  inanimate.     Nature,   therefore,   bdng  an- 
do  with  art,  because  being  (as  is  said  in  the  other  name  for  **  life,**  or  a  vital  principle, 
Dialogue,  p.  4,)  **  perfect  and  complete,  and  throughout  all  subjects,  is  universally  found 
knowing  all  from  the  beginning,  they  can  to  be  of  the  following  kind ;  namely,  to  ad- 
never  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  se-  vance  the  subject,  which  it  enlivens,  from 
condary.**     Art,  therefore,  can  only  belong  a  seed  or  embryo,  to  something  better  and 
to  beings  like  men  ;  who,  being  imperfect,  more  perfect.     This  progression,  as  wdl  in 
know  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  plants  as  in  animals,  is  called  **  growth.**  And 
them  by  helps  secondary  and  subsequent  thus  is  it  that  nature  is  a  prindple  of  mo- 
It  was  from  a  like  consideration  that  Py-  tion. — But  then  this  progression,  or  growth, 
thagoras  called  himself  a  philosopher  ;  that  is*  not  infinite.    When  the  subject  is  ma- 
u  to  say,  (according  to  his  own  explication  ture,  that  is,  hath  obtuned  its  completion 
of  the  name,)  *^a  lover  and  seeker  of  what  and   perfect   form,  then    the    progresnon 
was  wise  and  good,**  but  not  a  possessor,  ceases.     Here,  therefore,  the  business  of 
which  he  deemed  a  character  above  him.  the  vital  prindple  becomes  different.     It  is 
Consonant  to  this  we  read  in  Plato*s  Ban-  frt>m  henceforward  no  longer  employed  to 
quet,  9c«r  o^tls  <l>i\o<ra^l,  oM*  iwiBvfiti  acquire  a  form,  but  to  preserve  to  its  sub- 
O'o^f  ytvdffBai*  fori  yap^  etc:  ^no  god  ject  a  form  already  acquired.     And  thus  is 
philosophises,  or  desires  to  become  wise,  it  that  nature  is  a  prindple  of  rest,  stability, 
for  he  is  so  already.     Nor,  if  there  be  any  or  ceasing  to  move.    And  such  indeied  she 
other  bdng  wise,  doth  he  philosophise,  for  continues  to  be,  maintaining,  as  long  as 
the  same  reason.     On  the  other  hand,  nei-  possible,  the  form  committed  to  her  care, 
ther  do  the  indocile  philosophize ;  for  this  is  till  time  and  external  causes  in  the  firat 
the  misfortune  of  indocility,  without  being  pUce  impair  it,  and  induce  at  length  its 
virtuous,  good,  or  prudent,  to  appear  to  dissolution,  which  is  death, 
oneself  suffident  in  all  these  respects.     In  And  thus  it  has  been  shewn  how  nature 
general,  therefore,  he  who  thinketh  himself  may  be  called  a  principle  both  of  motion 
in  no  want,  desireth  not  that  which  he  and  ceasing  to  move, 
thinks  himself  not  to  need.    ^  Who,  then,*  As  to  the  rest  of  the  definition,  namely, 
said  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  speaker  of  that  nature  is  a  prindple,  which  inheres  in 
this  narration,)  *  who  are  those  who  philo-  its  subject  immediately,  essentially,  and  not 
sophise,  if  they  are  neither  the  wise  nor  by  way  of  acddent ;  no  more  is  meant  by 
the  indocile  ?  *     *  That  (replied   she)  may  this,  than  that  the  nature  or  life  in  every 
be  now  conspicuous  even  to  a  child.    They  bdng,  which  hath  such  prindple,  is  really 
are  those  of  middle  rank,  between  these  ex-  and  truly  a  part  of  that  being,  and  not  de^ 
tranes.***  PUt  vol  iiL  p.  203.  edit  Sernmi  tached  and  keparate  from  it,  like  the  pilot 
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It  18  concerning  Alfenus ;  who,  (if  you  remember,)  he  tells  us, 
though  his  tools  were  laid  aside,  and  his  shop  shut  up,  was  still 
an  artist  as  much  as  ever : 

Alfenus  vafer  omni 
Abjecto  instmmento  artis  danaaque  tabema, 
Sator  erat 

I  remember,  said  I,  the  passage;  but  to  what  purpose  is  it 
quoted  i — Only,  replied  he,  to  shew  you,  that  I  should  not  be 
without  precedent,  were  I  to  affirm  it  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  of  art,  that  it  should  be  man  actually  becoming  a 
cause ;  but  that  it  was  enough,  if  he  had  the  power  or  capacity 
of  so  becoming. — Why  then,  said  I,  did  you  not  settle  it  so  at 
first ! — Because,  replied  he,  faculties,  powers,  capacities,  (call 
them  as  you  will,)  are  in  themselves,  abstract  from  action,  but 
obscure  and  hidden  things.  On  the  contrary,  energies  and 
operations  lie  open  to  the  senses,''  and  cannot  but  be  observed, 
even  whether  we  will  or  no.  And  hence,  therefore,  when  first 
we  treated  of  art,  we  chose  to  treat  of  it  as  of  a  thing  only  in 
energy.  Now  we  better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured  some- 
what further. — Repeat,  then,  said  I,  if  you  please,  the  alteration 
which  you  have  made. — At  first,  answered  he,  we  reasoned  upon 
art,  as  if  it  was  only  man  actually  becoming  a  cause  intentional 
and  habitual.  Now  we  say  it  is  a  power  in  man  of  becoming 
8uch  cause ;  and  that,  though  he  be  not  actually  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power. — I  told  him,  his  amendment  appeared  to  be 
just. 

There  is,  too,  another  alteration,  added  he,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  is  equally  wanting ;  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  epithet,  "  intentional  or  voluntary.*" — And  what,  said  1,  is 
that  ? — We  have  agreed  it,  replied  he,  to  be  necessary,  that  all 
art  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  intention  or  volition,  so  that 
no  man  acting  by  compulsion,  or  by  chance,  should  be  called  an 
artist. — We  have. — Now  though  this,  said  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  limit  this  intention  or  volition  to  a 
peculiar  kind.  For  were  every  little  fancy,  which  we  may  work 
up  into  habit,  a  sufficient  foundation  to  constitute  an  art,  we 
should  make  art  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  things. 
The  meanest  trick  of  a  common  juggler  might,  in  such  case,  entitle 

from  the  ship,  Uie  mosician  from  the  in*  iwufoovfiw,    **\{  we  are  to  explain  what 

ftniment.     For  to  these  sabjecta   though  each  of  these  things  are,  as  for  instance, 

those  artists  are  principles  of  motion  and  what   the  intelligent  principle,  what  the 

rest,  yet  do  they  in  no  sense  participate  sensitive,  we  must  first  inquire  what  it  is 

with  them  in  Tital  sympathy  and  union.  to  think,  what  to  see,  hear,  and  use  the 

'  Ei  8^  XP^  A^»r  tI  tKwrrop  Torrsw',  senses.     For'  with  respect  to  us  men,  the 

olor  t2  rh  vmfruchi^^  ^  r\  rh  aicrOnriKhVi  energies  are  prior  and  more  evident  than 

irp^9pw  iwuTKrrriov^  r\  rh   wo*uf^   irai  the  powers,  because  it  is  in  the  energies  we 

rl    rh    ttitrddifHrOai'    irpirrtpai    yiip    koX  arc  first  conversant,  and  comprehend  the 

9ap4irr€p€u    wphs    ilfuu    rAv    iwdfu^w  powers  from  them.^    ThemisL  in  lib.  iL  de 

turi  al  iwdpyttai.    wpo€¥rvyx^ofuv  yiip  Anima,  p.  76.  ed.  Aid.  FoL  Aristot  de  An. 

avreuSf    «ca2    ria    iifrdfuit    kwh    ro^mp  iL  4. 
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a  man  to  the  character  of  an  artist. — I  confessed,  that  without 
gome  limitation,  this  might  be  the  consequence.  But  how  limit 
intentions  to  a  kind  or  species! — What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it,  by  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  precepts, 
which  go  to  the  directing  of  our  intentions  t — You  must  explain, 
said  I ;  for  your  meaning  is  obscure. — Are  there  not  precepts,* 
replied  he,  m  agriculture,  about  ploughing  and  sowing!  Are 
there  not  precepts  in  architecture,  about  orders  and  proportions ! 
Are  there  not  the  same  in  medicine,  in  navigation,  and  the  rest  I 
— There  are. — And  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  several  pre- 
cepts !  Are  thev  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  rational  and  steady ! 
Are  they  the  inventions  of  a  day,  or  well-approved  by  long 
experience! — I  told  him,  I  should  consider  them  for  the  most 
part  as  rational,  steady,  and  well-approved  by  long  experience. 
— ^And  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  to  their  number !  Are 
they  few !  Or  are  they  not  rather  so  numerous,  that  in  every 
particular  art,  scarce  any  comprehend  them  all,  but  the  several 
artists  themselves;  and  they  only  by  length  of  time,  with  due 
attendance  and  application ! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — Suppose 
then  we  were  to  pronounce,  that  to  every  art  there  was  a  system 
of  such  various  and  well-approved  precepts :  should  we  err ! — 
No,  certainly. — And  suppose  we  should  say,  that  the  intention 
of  every  artist,  in  his  several  art,  was  directed  by  such  a  system: 
would  you  allow  this! — Surely. — And  will  not  this  limiting  of 
intentions  to  such  only,  as  are  so  directed,  sufficiently  distinguish 
art  from  any  thing  else  which  may  resemble  it !  in  other  words, 
is  it  likely,  under  this  distinction,  to  be  confounded  with  other 
habits  of  a  trifling,  capricious,  and  inferior  kind  I — I  replied,  I 
thought  not.  4 

Let  us  then  see,  said  he,  and  collect  all  that  we  have  said 
together.  We  have  alreadv  agreed,  that  the  power  of  acting 
after  a  certain  manner  is  sufficient  to  constitute  art,  without  the 
actually  operating  agreeably  to  that  power.  And  we  have  now 
further  held  the  intentions  of  every  artist  to  be  directed  by  a 
system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.  Besides  all  this, 
we  settled  it  before,  that  all  art  was  founded  in  habit ;  and  was 
peculiar  to  man ;  and  was  seen  by  becoming  the  cause  of  some 
effect.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  whole  idea  of  art  was 
this,  ^'  an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some 

^  VicL  Plat  in  Min.  toL  ii.  p.  316,  17.  qmedam,  id  est,  snperracua  artis  imitatio, 

edit  Senan.  et  in  Oorgia,  toI.  L  ^  465.  A.  quie  nihil  sane  nee  boni  nee  maU  habeat, 

iy^  M  r4x^^  o^  MXMy  h  tof  ^  Akoyoy  sed  vannm  laborem :  qnalis  illiiu  fait,  qui 

vpdyfJM.  gmna  eiceris,  ex  spatio  distante  misaa,  in 

As  to  those  low  Habits  here  mentioned,  acum  continue  et  sine  friistratione  insere- 

from  which  we  distinguish  art  by  the  nam-  bat :  quern,  cum  spectasset  Alexander,  do- 

ber  and  dignity  of  its  precepts,  they  fidl,  in  nasse    dicitur   ejusdem    Icguminis   medio, 

general,  under  the  denomination  oi  ftaraio-  Quod  quidem  prsemium  luit  illo  opere  dig- 

Tcx*^  of  which  Quintilian  gives  the  fol-  nissimum.    Inst  Oiat  L  iL  c.  20. 
loidng  account    Maraiorcx^M  quoque  est 
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effect,  according  to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved 
precepts.**'' — I  replied,  that  his  account  appeared  to  be  probable 
and  just. 

II.  And  now,  then,  continued  he,  as  we  have  gone  thus  far, 
and  have  settled  between  us  what  we  believe  art  to  be ;  shall 

we  ^  a  little  further,  or  is  your  patience  at  an  end  ? — Oh  !  no, 
replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be  left.    We  have  walked  so  leisurely, 

that  much  remains  of  our  way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  method 
how  we  may  better  amuse  ourselves. 

^  The  Peripatetic  definition  of  art  is  t^is  is  to  saj,  worked  in  by  Babit  and  exercise] 

furk  Kiycv  iXtfimfS  mtrtrutfi :  **  an  effi-  corresponds  to  the  first  part,  that  **  art  is  a 

cient  halnt,  joined  with  sound  and  true  cause  founded  in  habit**    And  the  rest 

reason.**    Arist.  Ethic.  1.  yi.  c  4.  [*'P^'  ^^  rcAos,  &c.  that  is  to  say,  **  a 

The  Stoic  definition,  as  we  find  it  in  system  which  has  respect  to  some  useful 

Sezt.  Empir.  adversus  Logicos,  p.  392,  is,  and  serriceable  end  or  purpose  in  human 

:i6mi/ia  iK  icaroX^iffcwK  iyytyvfiveurfi^yup  life,**]  shews  the  system  here  mentioned  to 

wphs  r\  \§\os  t^xj'V^'^^*'  '''^^  ^^  '''V  fi*V'  regard  practice  and  action,  not  theory  and 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero  in  Diodemes  de  speculation.     And  thus  does  it  correspond 

Grsmmat  L  iL     Ars  est  perceptionum  ex-  with  the  definition  of  the  Dialogue,  where 

ercitatarum  collectio,  ad  unum  exitum  vit»  it  is  said  that  art  is  an  habitual  power,  not 

vtikm  pertinentium.     And  again  by  Quin-  of  merely,  contemplating  and  knowing,  but 

tilian,  Inst  Omt  L  ii.  c  18.    Artem  con-  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect     it  is 

stare  ex  perceptionibus  consentientibus  et  not,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  Dialogue,  that 

coexercitatis  ad  finem  utilem  ritae.    The  this  effect  has  respect  to  the  utility  of 

•ame  definition  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  human  life,  because  this  latter  circumstance 

Academics  of  Cicero,  L  ii.  c.  7,  where  it  is  is  reserved  to  the  definition  of  the  final 

■aid,  Ars  rero  quae  potest  esse,  nisi  qua  cause  of  art,  given  page  16. 

non  ez  una,  aut  duabus,  sed  ex  multis  As  to  the  third  definition  of  art,  poiestas 

animi  perceptionibus  constat  ?  via  i^fficieM^  **  a  power  operating  methodi- 

There  is  a  third  definition  of  art  cited  by  cally,**  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  being 

Quintilian  in  the  same  place,  and  ascribed  called  an  operating  power,  it  is  distin- 

by  him  to  Cleanthes :  Ajs  est  potestas  via  guished  from  powers  purely  speculative ; 

(id  est,  ordine)  efficiens.     The  Greek,  from  and  as  it  is  said  to  operate  methodically,  or 

which  this  liitin  definition  is  taken,  is  in  a  road  and  regular  process,  it  is  distin- 

fuller  and  more  philosophical :  the  words  guished  from  chance  as  well  as  blind  neces- 

are,  "E^is  M^  fiaHiifovau  /urk  pturratrias :  sity.     And  thus  &r  it  corresponds  with 

which  may  be  rendered,  **  an  habit,  which  what  is  offered  in  the  Dialogue.     But  it 

proceeds  in  a  rood  or  method,  having  a  docs  not  appear  from  this  definition,  whether 

•ense,  withal,  of  what  it  is  about.**    The  the  power  therein  mentioned  be  original 

last  character  distinguishes  art  from  the  and  natural,  or  secondary  and  habitual, 

natural  energies  of  all  things  insensitive,  because  powere  of  either  sort  may  operate 

which,  though  they  proceed  methodically,  methodically.    And  perhaps  Cleanthes  in- 

yet  want  a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing,  tended  not  to  distinguish  so  fiur,  but  took 

Yid.  Niceph.  Blenunid.  Epit  Logic  p.  20.  art  in  that  larger  and  more  gener^  sense. 

Now  if  we  compare  these  definitions  adopted  sometimes  by  the  Stoics  ;  as  when 
with  that  in  the  Dialogue,  we  shall  find  they  describe  Nature  herself  to  be  a  irdp 
them  all  to  correspond.  **The  habitual  Ttxt'uchv  SUtp  fiaXii(o¥  irphs  y4vt*riv^  "an 
power  in  roan  of  becoming  the  cause  of  artificial  fire,  proceeding  methodiodly  to 
some  effect,**  is  the  same  as  "Z^is  wovrrru^  production  or  creation.**  For  it  is  not  to  be 
in  the  Peripatetic  definition.  ''According  imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  in- 
to a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  sinuate  that  nature  was  a  fire,  which  had 
precepts,**  is  the  same  as  lurh  KAyov  learnt  by  habit  so  to  operate.  On  the  con- 
aXrfiovs,  For  sound  and  true  reason  must  trary,  by  **  artificial,**  it  is  probable  they  in- 
uceds  be  the  basis  of  all  such  precepts.  tended  no  more  than  some  active  efficient 

Again,  as  to  the  second  definition  ;  the  principle,  working  with  reason,  order,  and 

words  JLiHmiiia  Kwro\4f^9^v  [a  system  of  method  ;  of  which  principle  they  considered 

comprehensions,  or  of  Certain  and  evident  fire  to  be  the  properest  vehicle,  as  being  of 

truths]  correspond  to  the  latter  part  of  the  all  bodies  the  most  subtle,  and  that  into 

definition  in  the  Dialogue,  **  according  to  a  which  the  rest  aro  all  ultimately  resolvable, 

system  of  various  and  well-approved  pre-  Vide  Diog.  Laert  1.  viL  s.  156.  Cic.  de  Nat 

ceptsw**    The  word  iyy§yvfiyafffi4ywy  [that  Deor.  1.  ii.  c  2*2. 
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My  friend,  upon  this,  proceeded  with  saying,  that  if  art  were 
a  cause,  (as  we  had  agreed  it  was,)  it  must  be  the  cause  of 
something. — Allow  it^  said  I. — And  if  it  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing, it  must  have  a  subject  to  operate  on.  For  every  agent 
has  need  of  some  patient :  the  smith  of  his  iron,  the  carpenter  of 
his  wood,  the  statuary  of  his  marble,  and  the  pilot  of  his  ship. 
— I  answered,  it  was  true. — If,  then,  said  he,  the  subjects  of 
particular  arts  be  thus  evident,  what  idea  shall  we  form  of  that 
universal  subject  which  is  common  to  all  art  I — At  this  question, 
it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

This  induced  him  to  ask  me,  how  many  sorts  of  subjects  I 
allowed  of? — Here  I  could  not  help  hesitating  again. — There  is 
nothing,  continued  he,  so  difficult  in  the  question.  You  must 
needs  perceive,  that  all  natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con- 
tingent or  necessary. — This  may  be,  replied  I ;  but  even  yet  I 
do  not  comprehend  you. — Not  comprehend  me  !  said  he';  then 
answer  me  a  question :  can  you  conceive  any  medium  between 
motion  and  no-motion,  between  change  and  no-change! — I 
replied,  I  could  not. — If  not,  can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
whole  order  of  buing,  which  must  not  be  either  liable  to  these, 
or  not  liable! — Nothing. — Call  those  things,  therefore,  said  he, 
which  are  liable  to  change  and  motion,  contingent  natures ;  and 
those  which  are  not  lisu)le,  necessary  natures:  and  thus  you 
have  a  division,  in  which  all  things  are  included. — We  have  so, 
said  I. 

In  which,  therefore,  said  he,  of  these  natures  shall  we  seek 
for  this  common  subject  of  art? — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was 
unable  to  answer. — Reflect,  said  he,  a  little.  We  have  found 
art  to  be  a  cause. — We  have. — And  is  it  not  essential  to  every 
cause  to  operate!  or  can  it  be  a  cause,  and  be  the  cause  of 
nothing! — Impossible. — Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  cause, 
there  is  necessarily  implied  some  operation. — There  is. — And 
can  there  possibly  be  operation,  without  motion  and  change ! — 
There  cannot. — But  change  and  motion  must  needs  be  incom- 
patible with  what  is  necessary  and  immutable. — They  must. — 
So,  therefore,  is  cause. — It  must. — And  so,  therefore,  art. — It 
must. — Truth,  therefore,  said  he,  and  knowledge;  principles 
and  demonstrations;  the  general  and  intellectual  essences  of 
things ;  in  short,  the  whole  immutable  and  necessary  nature  is 
no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  subject  of  art. — It  seems  so,  said  I. 

If,  therefore,  art,  said  he,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady, 
abstract,  and  necessary  nature,  it  can  have  only  to  do  with  the 
transient,  the  particular,  and  contingent  one. — It  is  true,  said  I ; 
for  there  is  no  other  left. — And  shall  we  then  say,  replied  he,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  contingent  natures  existing  in  the  universe ! 
— For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  appears  contrary. — What 
think  you,  said  he,  of  those  contingents  of  higher  order !  such  as 
the  grand  planetary  system ;  the  succession  of  the  seasons ;  the 
regular  and   uniform   course   of   all   superior    natures   in   the 
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universe !  Has  art  any  ability  to  intermeddle  here ! — No, 
certainly,  said  I. — These  superior  contingents,  then,  which  move 
without  interruption,  are,  it  seems,  above  it. — They  are. — And 
shall  we  say  the  same  of  those  of  lower  sort;  those,  whose 
coarse  we  see  often  interrupted;  those,  which  the  strength  and 
cunning  of  man  are  able  to  influence  and  control  i — GiTe 
instances,  said  I,  of  what  you  mean. — I  mean,  said  he,  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  stones,  trees,  animals,  men  themselves.  Are 
these  contingents  within  the  reach  of  art,  or  has  art  here  no 
ihfluence  ? — I  should  think,  said  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  should  seem  that  the  common 
or  universal  subject  of  art  was,  all  those  contingent  natures 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  mfluence.^ — 
I  acknowledge,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

'  Tbe  canae  here  treated  is  tbe  material,  changed,  but  their  Tery  bulk,  and*  figure, 

the  ^'TAif,  or  TwoKtifuyov,  or  rh  4^  ot  and  qualities ;  naj,  more  than  thig,  even 

yatrroi  ri  irw^x^"^**^'  ^^^  beings  themselves  are  made  to  separate 

Of  a  contingent  we  have  the  following  and  perish,  while  new  beings  arise  firom 

definition :  A^yw  8*  M^x^ffBat,  iced  rh  ^y8c-  the  re-assemblage  of  the  scattered  parts, 

xifuwow^  oS  fiil  6trros  iofceyKoiov^  r*04yros  which  parts  different  motions  can  as  well 

IT  Mipxf^^  oMf  Moral  Si&roOr*  iiCwaroy.  bring  together,  as  disunite.     The  beings  or 

**  I  call  that  a  contingent,  which  not  being  objects  of  the  character  here  described,  the 

oeeeMarf ,  bat  being  supposed  to  be,  tiiere  Peripatetics  denoted  under   the  common 

will  follow  nothing  impossible  from  such  appellation  of  the  rck  Kivoifitra  irai  if>$aprhf 

supposition.**    Arist  AnaL  prior.  1.  i.  c.13.  **  the  beings  moving  and  corruptible.** 

Diog.  Laert  L  iiL  s.  10.  From  these  moving  and  perishable  objects 

That  this  is  true  in  works  of  art,  is  thej  passed  to  those  sublimer  and  more 

evident.     It  is  not  necessary,  that  a  given  transcendent  objects  of  sense,  which  they 

fragment  of  such  a  rock  should  assume  the  saw  adorn  the  heavens.     Here,  likewise, 

figureof  Hercules:  but  there  follows  nothing  they  discovered  motion;    but  then   this 

impossible,  if  we  suppose  it  so  figured.     It  motion  was  uniform  and  constant ;  affecting 

is  for  this  reason  that  the  subject  of  art  is  not  the  beings  moved,  save  in  the  relation 

in  the  Dialogue  called  ''a  contingent.**  of  local  site.    As,  therefore,  they  beheld  no 

But,  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  change  in  the  form  and  essence  of  these 

what  is  said  in  tibis  place,  it  is  necessary  to  beings,  they  deemed    them  (upon    their 

go  badLward,  and  deduce  what  we  would  hypothesis)  incorruptible,  and  out  of  them 

say  fiom  some  remoter  considerations.  established  another  class  of  beings,  that  is 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  end  or  aim  of  to  say,  the  rii  KtyoCfuva  Kcd  K^dopro, 

their  philosophy  to  be  the  discovering  and  ^  the  beings  moving  and  incorruptible.** 

knowing  the  ipx^  ^®  ^pi^^™^^  A°^  ^^^^^  From  these   sublimer  objects  of  sense 

tive  principle  of  all  things.**    They  pursued  they  passed  to  objects  of  pure  intellect ;  to 

this  inquiry,  when,  ihej  reasoned  analyti-  bodies  devoid  of  all   motion,  and  of  all 

cally,  that  is  to  say,  upwards,  by  beginning  quality,  save  that  inseparable  one  of  figure ; 

tiieir  contemplation  from  those  things  which  such  bodies,  for  instance,  a^  the  cube,  the 

an  to  us  first  in  tiie  order  of  oiir  compre-  sphere,  and  the  rest  of  bodies  mathematicaL 

hension,  and  so  ascending  gradually  to  that  From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths 

which   is  truly  first  in  the  real  order  of  resulting  from  them,  they  passed  to  the 

beings.     Ammon.  cis  E.  tfwy.  p.  36.  contemplation  of  truth  in  general ;  to  the 

The  first  and  original  objects  of  our  com-  soul,  and  its  powers  both  of  intuition  and 

prehension  are  those  nearer  and  more  im-  syllogization  ;  to  being  universal,  and  above 

mediate,  vix.   the  objects  of  sense,   with  both  time  and  place ;  and  thus,  at  last,  to 

which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side,  that  supreme  cause,  the  great  principle  of 

These   objects  we   perceive  to   be   all   in  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the  same,  immu- 

motion  ;  and  the  motions  are  multiform,  table  and  eternal     The  several  objects  of 

various,  and  often  opposite  to  each  other,  this  intellectual  comprehension  they  styled, 

The  consequences  of  this  we  perpetually  not  merely  A^^apra,  but  itpBofna  koI  iuci- 

behold.     By  such  motions  we  see,  that  not  mrra,  ''beings  incorruptible  and  immovc- 

only  the  mere  local  site  of  these  beings  is  able.**     Vid.  in£  note  r. 
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Thus  far,  then,  said  he,  we  have  advanced  with  tolerable 

success.     We  have  gained  some  idea  of  art,  and  some  idea  of  its 

In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  spe-  considered  her  as  the  active  principle  of 
cnlate.  And  hence  was  it  they  estahlished  life  in  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  there- 
to themselves  three  species  of  philosophical  fore,  they  distinguished  not  her  effects  from 
employment — one  ahoat  beings  motionless  those  of  art,  by  their  nccesuty,  (for  the 
and  eternal ;  another,  about  beings  move-  effects  of  both  they  treated  as  contingent,) 
able  and  eternal ;  and  a  third,  about  beings  but  from  the  cause  in  natural  subjects 
moveable  and  perishable.  The  first  they  operating  within,  artificial  without,  as  has 
held  the  proper  employment  of  the  metar  been  already  observed,  note  c  See  Diog. 
physician  ;  the  two  last  of  the  astronomer  Laert  p.  459. 
and  the  naturalist  It  may  be  further  added,  that  they  placed 

At^  rpcif  tU  TpayfutTtTeu'  ii  ftir  wtpl  these  eflfects  of  art  and  nature,  and,  indeed, 

iuclmrrop'  ri  8^»  wtpH  Ki^Cfityoy  /a^v,  &fp$ap-  all  other  contingents  whatever,  in  a  middle 

Tor  94'  ii  8c,  wtpl  r^  ^Baprd.    Idcirco  tres  rank  between  things  necessary  and  things 

sunt  tractationes  ;  una,  de  immobili ;  altera  impossible.  The  reason  was  evident.  Things 

de  eo,  quod  movetur  quidem,  sed  est  in-  necessary  could  not  but  be  ;  things  impos- 

teritus  expers ;   tertia  de  rebus,  interitui  sible  could  not  be ;  but  contingents  wen» 

obnojdfs.     Arist  NatunL  Ausc  1.  iL  c.  7.  rd  M^x&l*^^  *^oX  thmi  iral  fJi  cTwu,  that 

Aih  ical  TptTs  eU  xpcmtorcicu*  4i  fjukv,  vrpl  is,  "  were  equally  susceptible  both  of  being 

KOfoliiwa  irai  ^aprd'  ^  8^  wtol  Ktvo^"  and  non-being.*^ 

fuva,  itpBofra  94'  ^  8i,  wtpl  ixltniTa  Kcd  But   stiU,   though    all  contingents    ad- 

tt^aprei,    Themistii  Paraphrasis  in  loc  mitted,  on  their  hypothesis,  both  of  being 

This  threefold  subject  of  philosophic  in-  and  non-being,  yet  they  supposed  some  to 

qoiry  is  elegantly  explained  in  the  follow-  have  a  greater  tendency  to  existence,  and 

ing  passage :    Tl   8i  rh  r4\ot  iarl  r^s  others  to  have  a  less.     The  first  species  of 

*ApurTOTf\uais    ^lAotro^fof ;    ^ofjukv   tri  these  they  styled  r^  ios  M  rh  voXtr,  **  the 

yitmyai  r V  irirrovf  i^x^¥,  r^r  r&¥  rrdyrwy  ^ings  which  happen  for  the  most  part  ;^ 

brifuovpyhi^  edrlay,  r^¥  ac2  ical  wrainms  the  last,  rd  iw*  lAarroK,  *^  the  things  which 

lxov<ray*  iifroittKywri  yitp  wdmmv  &px^v,  happen  less  frequently.** 

icaX  iur^fiarop'  i^  iKttyris  Hk  rd  irdma  Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  natare 

we^ytffBcu.    Tiya  Zh  rk  teyovra  iifjMS  cTf  and  art  oftener  obtain  their  end,  than  miss 

Totrro  T^  r4\os ;  ^ofjukw  tri  ^  HiUcurKaXla  it,  (for  complete  animals  are  more  frequently 

rS$¥  iv  XP^*^V  f^^  fitrafioKp  (rwc^px&f^^^  bom  than  monsters ;  and  the  musician,  if  an 

rotavra  94  itrri  rii  iv  ycvco'ci  Ktd  4f>0opf '  artist,  strikes  oftener  the  right  string  than 

iirh  yiip  ro^Wy  8ick  fit<r&v  fu^fiarucuy,  the  wrong,)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 

iufdyofifv  iavTovs  M  rck  iul  koI  onra^Ttes  the  effects  of  nature  and  art  among  those 

ix"*^^^'  foiavra  tk  I4<m  rh  ohpdyta'  koX  contingents  which  were  rd  &s  ^1  rh  woXb, 

o^(0t  fjitrit  rks  iurcefidrovs  oh<rias,  irl  r^y  **  contingents  of  greater  frequency.**     But 

wp&rriv  trdyruy  dpxA^'     ^dcrrif  yap  Ktv4t-  ret,  as  these  efi^cts  were  not  from  the 

cttffs  tj  tear''  oiHrloM  ot/tnit,  ^  xarit  iroihy,  tj  hypothesis  necessar}',  and  contrary  to  these 

JCOTck  r6iroVt  t^  iilv  iv  y9y4<rfi  ical  ^op^  upon  occasion  happened,  hence  it  was,  that 

Karit,  wd<raM  Kiyfiaiy  Kiyovvrtu'  rd  9k  oiipdtna  whenever  either  nature  or  art  became  causes 

jcori  /Lu^v  r^p  icari  r^oy,     Ath  xph  *v-  of  the  rd  ^sr*  IXarroy,  "  those  rarer  events,** 

TcUcr«f  69 fifty  dirh  r&y  iroXvrp6mis  Ktvov-  in  such  case  they  (nature  and  art)  were 

/i4yf0v  4wl  T&  tcarii  filay^  Kal  fUvnv  Kiyritny  considered  by  these  philosophen  as  (ur(ai 

Ktyovfifya^  iccU  oGrtts  M  r^y  dKlyriroy  iced  Kard  avfififfiriKhs,  *^  causes  by  way  of  acci- 

df\  wravT&s  Jx^^^^"^  ^X"!^*     ^Afifioytov  dent,**  and   not  according  to  their  own 

CIS  rds  Kanryopias,  p.  12.  edit  Venet  8vo.  essence  and  distinguishing  character.     In 

1545.  such  instances  it  was,  that  they  assumed 

The  author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  refer-  the  names  of  T^xv  and  Kbr6iJua,rov,  Fortune 

ence  to  this  threefold  division  of  subjects,  and  Chance  ;  Tvxn  having  mostly  reference 

as  may  be  seen  in  that  part  of  his  Dialogue  to  works  of  men,  Avr^/iorov  to  works  of 

which  gives  occasion  to  the  present  com-  nature.     The  instances  given  by  Themis- 

ment     He  has  chosen,  however,  to  style  tins,  in  cases  of  chance  and  fortune,  are  as 

the  reko^yMCvta,  or  *^  heavenly  bodies,**  rather  follow.     A  tile  falls  from   a  house.     The 

contingents  of  higher  order,  than   beings  end  of  its  foiling  is  to  arrive  at  that  lower 

necessary,  as  imagining  the  former  to  be  place,  whither  nature  would  carry  it  by 

their  truer  character.  the  common  law  of  gravity.     In  falling,  it 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peri-  strikes  and  wounds  a  passenger.     This  last 

patetics  confined  ^MTit,  or**  Nature,**  for  the  event  is  from  chance.     Again,  a  man  dig« 

most  part,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  where  they  in  his  garden,  to  pUnt     In  digging,  he 
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subject.  Our  inquiry,  on  the  whole,  has  informed  us,  that  art 
IS  ^^an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  a  certain  cause  C  and 
that  its  subject  is,  '^  every  such  contingent  nature,  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.'" 

III.  It  is  true,  said  I,  this  appears  to  haire  been  the  result  of 
our  inquiry,  and  a  full  and  ample  one  it  seems  to  have  been. — 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you  please,  but  not  a  fiill  and  ample 
one. — Can  any  thing,  said  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you  have 
said  already? — Certainly,  replied  he,  a  great  deal.  We  have 
talked  muck,  indeed,  of  art,  considered  as  a  cause ;  and  much  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operates ;  but  what  moves  these  opera- 
tions to  commence,  and  where  it  is  they  end,  these  are  topics 

diacoTen  a  hidden   treasure.      This  last  the  uniTCTse,  that  they  demonstnibly  proyed 

«Teiit  is  finoiii  fbrtone.     And  thus,  adds  their  existence  in  it     For  admitting  their 

Themistius,  ^  aitr^  irpa^is  icai  fdoj  AX\ov  account  of  chance  and  fortune  to  be  just ; 

ft}t^  KoSt  oan^w  airia,  &AAov  8i  icarck  av/i-  if  we  grant  the  accidents  to  exist,  much 

fi*fift^6s :  **  the  same  individual  action  is  more  must  we  grant  the  subjects,  and  this, 

the  cause  of  one  thing  from  its  own  pecu-  too,  with  that  superior  dignity  and  priori^ 

liar  character,  and  ^  another  thing,  by  of  existence,  which  is  evidently  due  to  Jl 

way  of  accident.**   And  again,  ^ort  fuy  oZv  subjects  above  their  accidents.    WcU,  there- 

Kol  Twif  ofrtts  avfi0atw6trTt»y  ^  r^r  <l>va'iy  fore,  did  the  philosopher  conclude,  fkrrtpcw 

%  r^  wp0aip€<np  airiatf  ir&s  Mlirtaf,  &XX*  ipa  rh  Ahr6ftaroy,  K<d  ii  T^xv  '''ov  Not^ 

•V  Kott  avriiv,   oh  yhp  ro^mev  x^*^  ^^*  '^^  ^'  ^^c«9f.     ^  Subsequent  in  exist- 

vpoiA^cr  i  iM$pmwott  olht  ^  K^pofus  icon^  ence,  are  chance  and  fortune  to  mind  and 

wix'hin  JkAA*   c2  tiptif   Kvrh  avfifitfifiiK6s :  nature.**    Arist  Natur.  Ausc.  L  ii  c  6. 
**  of  Uiese  events  we  may  call  nature,  or        From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the 

human  will,  in  a  manner  the  cause,  but  yet  reason  of  that  enumeration  of  causes  men- 

not  so  from  themselves,  and  according  to  tioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  note, 

their  own  peculiar  essence  ;  for  it  was  not  where  they  are  described  to  be  necessity, 

for  the  sake  of  what  happened,  that  either  nature,  man,  and  fortune, 
the  passenger  went  foxth,  or  the  tile  fell        To    necessity    they  referred  all  ^  those 

downward,  but,  if  any  thing,  it  was  by  things  and  events,  which  they  supposed  of 

accident**      Themist    in    lib.   ii.   Natur.  necessary  existence  ;  such  as  the  universe, 

Anscult  p.  26.  edit  Aid.    See  also  Arist  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  their 

Natur.  Auacult  1.  ii  c.  4, 5,  6.  Ammon.  in  uniformly  regular  motions. 
Praedicam.  p.  113.  b.    This  doctrine  came        To  nature,  man,  and  chance,  they  re- 

originally  from  Plato,  whose  definition  of  ferred  all  contingents ;  to  nature  and  man, 

fortune  was  trifionm/uL  ^^c«f  I)  wpoaip4-  obtaining   their  end,   all   contingents   of 

etms,  **si  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident  greater  frequency;    to  the  same  causes, 

either  with  nature  or  hmnan  will.**    Vid.  either  felling  short  of  their  end,  or  going 

Suidam  in  voc.  EJfiapfi4ini.  beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  chance  or 

It  must  be  here  observed,  that  icar^  fortune,  those  opposite  contingents  of  exist- 

C9ft0€0ffiAs^  **by  accident,**  means,  in  no  ence  less  usuaL 

part  of  these  quotations,  accidental,  as  stand-        And  hence,  as  art  and  fortune  were  both 

ing  for  casual ;  for  this  would  be  mere  conversant  alx>ut  the  same  subjects,  (viz. 

tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  said  concerning  such  contingents  as  respected  human  life,) 

chaooeu     It  means,  rather,  something  by  we  find  the  meaning    of   that    verse  of 

way  of  appendage  ;  something  adventitious ;  Agatho*s,  cited  by  Anstotlc,  in  his  Ethics, 

in  other  w<mls,  it  means  accident,  as  ad-  L  vi  c  5. 

hering  to  substance,  without  which  it  can      Tdx^V  t^x^v  ttrr^p^t^  icol  r^Xfl  '''hcv^^ 

have  no  being,  though  suppose  it  absent  or  **  Art  loveth  fortune  ;  fortune  loveth  art** 
taken  away,  the  nature  of  substance  is  no        The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  is  well  worth 

way  affected.     It  was  in  this  sense  the  perusaL      But  we  shall    not  venture  to 

Peripatetics  supposed  chance  and  fortune  to  lengthen  this  note,  which  may  be  probably 

be  aeddents  or  appendages  to  nature  and  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which  can  be 

mind.     According,  therefore,  to  them,  the  only  excused,  as  giving  some  sample  of  a 

sapporition  of  clunce  and  fortune  was  so  philosophy,  which,  from  its  rarity,  perhaps, 

iar  from  excluding  nature  and  mind  from  may  posnbly  furnish  wme  amusement 
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which  we  have,  as  yet,  little  thought  of. — I  begged  him,  then, 
that  we  might  now  consider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  said,  for  his  part,  and  immediately  went 
on,  by  asking,  what  I  thought  was  the  beginning  of  art  ? — I 
mean,  said  he,  by  beginning,  that  cause  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
operates,  and  which  being  supposed  away,  men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.** — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable  to 
answer. — You  will  not  think  it,  said  he,  so  difficult,  when  you 
have  a  little  more  considered.  Reflect  with  yourself:  was  it 
not  the  absence  of  health  which  excited  men  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  medicine  ?  * — I  replied,  it  was. — What,  then,  said  he,  if  the 
human  body  had  been  so  far  perfect  and  self-sufficient,  as  never 
to  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  well  and  ill;  would  not,  then, 
this  art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  it 
would. — And  what,  said  he,  if  we  extend  this  perfection  a 
degree  further,  and  suppose  the  body  not  only  thus  healthful, 
but  withal  so  robust,  as  to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  from  all 
inclemencies  of  weather :  would  not,  then,  the  arts  of  building 
also,  and  clothing,  have  been  as  useless  as  that  of  medicine ! — 
I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — But  what,  said  he,  if  we 
bound  not   this  perfection  of  ours  even   here? — What  if  we 

^  Ab  the  cause  here  spoken  o^  is  that  say,  a  certain  defence,  to  protect  against 

cause  usually  caDed  final,  it  may  be  asked,  the  rains  and  the  heats.     But  this  cannot 

how  it  comes  in  this  place  to  be  considered  be,  without  a  roof  or  coTering.     From  this 

as  a  beginning.     The  answer  is,  that  what  point,  therefore,  he  begins  his  theory.     He 

comes  last  in  practice,  stands  in  theory  proceeds  and  says — but  there  can  be  no 

first ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  order  of  ideas  roof^  if  there  be  no  walls ;  and  there  can  be 

in  the  intellect  of  the  artist  is  exactly  no  walls,  without  some  foundations ;   nor 

invertad,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  his  can  there  be  laid  foundations,  without  open- 

eneigita.  ing  the  earth.    At  this  point,  the  theory  ia 

Thus  Ammonius :  KaB6Xov  y^  r^s  fiJ^v  at  an  end.     Hence,  therefore,  commences 

Btmplas  rh  r4\os  ylywrrai  iipx^  ^f  ^P^  the  practice,  or  action.    For,  first,  he  opens 

(ewf  *  IftvoXiy  9k  rris  wpd^nts  rh  t4xos,  the  earth  ;  then  lays  the  foundation  ;  then 

^X^  T^f  0cc0p(ai.  oTo¥  6  OUMfAos,  iri-  raises  the  walls  ;  and,  lastly,  puts  on  the 

ToycU  oUo¥,  \4ytt  KoXt  kmrrhv,  iv€r4yti¥  roof^  which  is  the  end  of  the  action  or 

oUo¥  woiria'tu'  trw4p  iari  VKhrwriUL,  mttXth  practice,  [but  beginning  of  the  theory,]  as 

ruthr  6fi0pwr  fcal  Kovfidrttir  rovro  9k  ovtc  the  beginning  of  the  practice  was  the  end 

hy  y4voiroj  ft.^  ywofi,4trfis  hpo^s.     ^Errfc^-  of  the  theory.'**  See  also  Arist  Ethic  1.  iii. 

0cr  oir  Apx^fu  rrjs  $9wplat>  wpofiabmv  9k  c  3.  et  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  c  3. 
^<r(y*    "AAAa  rovro  obtt  &y  yivoiro,  fi^        ^  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  L  L  voLiL  p.  341. 

ytMoii4im¥  roixtfv'  oSroi  9k  ohx  hM  yivoarro^  edit  Scrrani.     ^Citnrtp  (l^y  iyi»)  cf  /ac 

ft^  Wo0kri94yrt0¥  BtfitXittv  ot  9k  B§fif\ioi  tpoio  tl  i^afticti  ff^ftari,  €Jm€u  (nH/iort,  1^ 

ovK  tty  $kri9M¥t  ft^  6pvx9*i<nis  r^t  yijs*  woo<r9€lreu  rtros'  ^votfi*  tty,  8ri  fnurrdwmn 

imavSa  icar^Xi)|cy  ^  $€WfUa»  *EKrffv(9ffy  oZy  fikv  ohf  wpocr9th'ai.  9iii  ravra  icoi  ii  r4xni 

K^X*^^  ^  vpo^ii.     wp&Tfpotf  yi^p  ip&rru  4<rrhf  larpitdi  vvv  *hp§t^4yiit  8ri  trdfia  iim 

r^¥  y^V  ff70*  o8tw  /SoXXci  rhv  B9fi4\ioV  woyi^php^KaiobKi^apKfiaibrproiO^^whnu. 

cTra  iytipti  roixovf  ical  fhmpop  ivtrl-  **  Quemadmodum,  inqaam,  si  a  me  quaereres, 

Byftri  T^y  6pw^y,  %rls  4im  r4Kos  rris  wpdr  an  satis  sit  corpori,  ut  sit  corpus,  an  alia 

(ewf .  4i  8*  ^x^  rris  wpd^Mmst  r4\os  r^f  $€»■  quapiam  re  indigeat :  responderan,  omnino 

pUtf,  ^Afi/i.  ctf  leaniy.  p.  15.  edit  Yen.  8to.  indigere.    Atque  hac  quidem  de  causa  me- 

**Forin  general  the  end  of  theory  is  the  dicinaears  nunc  es\intenta,quoniam  corpus 

beginning  of  practice ;  and  so  reciprocally,  per  se  profligatum  est,  neque  ipsi  satis  est, 

the  end  of  practice,  the  beginning  of  theory,  ut  sit  hujusmodu**    So,  likewise,  the  acute 

Thus,  for  instance:   an  architect,  being  Scaliger:  ** Motionis  enim  appatentia  causa 

ordered  to  build  a  house,  says  to  himself  I  est ;  appetentiss,  privatio.^    De  Csoa.  U 

am  ordered  to  build  a  house ;  that  is  to  Lat  1.  xv.  c.  114. 
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suppose,  that  not  only  things  merely  necessary,  but  that  those 
also  conducive  to  elegance  and  enjoynaent,  were,  of  course,  all 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  they  were  all 
steady,  constant,  and  independent  from  without,  and  as  insepa- 
rable from  our  being,  as  perspiring,  or  circulation  :  in  such  case, 
would  not  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  with  every 
other  art  passing  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  have  been 
as  useless  as  we  have  held  those  others  of  medicine,  clothing, 
and  architecture! — I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — It  was, 
then,  the  absence  of  joys,  elegancies,  and  amusements  from  our 
constitution,  as  left  by  nature,  which  induced  us  to  seek  them 
in  these  arts  of  elegance  and  entertainment. — It  was. — And 
what,  said  he,  are  joys,  elegancies,  amusements,  health,  robust- 
ness, with  those  several  other  objects  of  desire,  whose  absence 
leads  to  art,  but  so  many  different  names  of  that  complex  being 
called  ^^Good,^  under  its  various,  and  multiform,  and  popular 
appearances! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. 

If  this,  then,  said  he,  be  granted,  it  should  seem  that  the 
beginning,  or  principle  of  art,  was  the  absence  of  something 
thought  good ;  because  it  has  appeared  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  such  absent  good  that  every  art  operates ;  and  because,  if 
we  suppose  no  such  absence  to  have  been,  we  should  never  have 
kn6wn  any  art. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems  so. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  it  be  true  that  all  art 
implies  such  principle,  is  it  reciprocally  true  that  every  such 
principle  should  imply  art  ? — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — 
Consider,  said  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  good  by  some, 
perhaps,  to  be  as  strong  as  those  horses  which  are  ploughing 
yonder  field;  to  be  as  tall  as  those  elms,  and  of  a  nature  as 
durable :  yet  would  the  absence  of  goods,  like  these,  lead  to 
art  I  Or  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  there  should  be  an  art  of 
impossibilities!^ — Absurd,  said  I,  certainly. — If  so,  said  he, 
when  we  define  the  beginning  or  principle  of  art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  absence  of  something  thought  good,  unless 
we  add,  that  the  good  be  a  good  possible ;  ''a  thing  attainable  by 
man ;  a  thing  relative  to  human  life,  and  consistent  with  human 
nature  :^  or  does  not  this,  also,  appear  a  requisite ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  it  did. 

But  still,  continued  he,  is  it  a  sufficient  motive  to  art,  that 
the  good  desired  should  be  attainable!  In  other  words,  does 
every  absence  of  good  attainable  lead  to  art !  or  is  our  account 

^  What  ift  here  said  concerning  the  dif-  **  There  it,  indeed,  no  determined  choice  of 
ference  between  those  things  for  which  we  action  with  respect  to  things  impossible ; 
may  poasibly  wish,  and  those  which  we  and  if  any  one  dlioald  say  he  had  so  deter- 
actually  pursue,  is  expressed  in  the  Ethica  mined,  he  would  appear  to  be  a  fool.  But 
of  Aristotle,  I  iil  c  2.  Tlpoalptfru  itjkv  yho  there  may  be  a  willing,  or  longing  after 
obtc  ioTk  rw  iZw^rttp,  ical  cf  ris  ^alv  things  impossible ;  as,  for  instance,  never 
wpo€upM$tUj  Zoieoiii  hy  ^X/Oiof  cTnu.  fiov-  to  die.** 


ft 
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still  too  loose,  and  in  need  of  stricter  determination  ? — Of  none, 
said  I,  which  appears  to  me. — Reflect,  said  he  ;  there  are  some 
of  the  possible  goods  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  every  man,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  common  natural  perfection,  is  able  to  acquire 
them,  without  labour  or  application.  You  will  hardly  deny, 
bnt  that  a  fair  apple,  tempting  to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a 
clear  spring,  tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by  the  mere 
suggestions  of  will  and  uninstructed  instinct.* — I  granted,  they 
might. — It  would  be  therefore  impertinent,  said  he,  to  suppose 
that  goods,  like  these,  should  lead  to  art,  because  art  would  be 
superfluous,  and  in  no  respect  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. 

If,  therefore,  said  he,  neither  impossibles  lead  to  art,  be- 
cause of  such  there  can  be  no  art ;  nor  things  easily  possible, 
because  in  such  nature  can  do  without  art :  what  is  it  we  have 
left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it  ?  Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other 
than  to  that  middle  class  of  things,  which,  however  possible,  are 
still  not  so  easy,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  will,  and 
instinct  uninstructed  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — That  there  are 
many  such  things,  said  he,  is  evident,  past  doubt.  For  what 
man  would  pay  artists  so  largely  for  their  arts,  were  he  enabled 
by  nature  to  obtain  whatever  he  desired !  Or  who  would  study 
to  be  skilled  in  arts,  were  nature''s  original  powers  to  be  of  them- 
selves alone  suflScient ! — I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  according  to  this  reasoning,  that 
the  beginning,  motive,  or  principle  of  art ;  that  cause,  which 
first  moves  it  to  action,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  its  several 
operations  are  exerted,  is  "  the  want  or  absence  of  something 
appearing  good ;  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man, 
but   superior  to  his   natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.''"* — I 

I  **  WUl,^  fio6\7ia't%  or  Spt^is  Xoyiff-  Aih  iraXwf  iirt^wayro  r*  &7ad^y,  oS  x^arra 

TurtJ:  **unin«tnictcd  instinct,*' ^pc^ti  &A^  iipUrai:  "every  art,  and  every  orderly 

yi<rros.     Sec  before,  note  c.  speculation,  so  likewise  every  action,  and 

"  The  cause  here  described  is  the  rh  oZ  determined   choice  of  pursuit,  appear  all 

fycira,  or**  final.*' — Aristotle,  in  his  Physics,  of  them  to  tend  toward  some  good.    Well 

1.  iL  c.  3.  in  enumerating  the  various  sorts  therefore  have  they  pronounced  *  good  *  to 

of  causes,  reckons  amongst  the  rest,  rh  V  be  that  toward   which   all  things  tend.** 

ifs  rh  r^Aof,  jcal  r*  i.ya$htf  rStp  6XKt»v.  rh  See  also  Plat,  in  Gorg.  voL  L  p.  499.  E. 

yhp  oZ  %v€Ka  fi4\riarov^  koI  r^Aof  r&v  edit  Serrani. 

iXXMV  iB4Ku  thai :   **  to  these  may  be  In  the  definition  here  treated,  the  words 

added  that  cause,  which  is  considered  as  the  **  relative  to  human  life**  express  that  nart 

end  and  good  of  all  the  rest.    For  that,  for  of  the  Stoic  definition  of  art  I'rphs  rl  rixos 

whose  sake  all  the  others  are  deemed  ne-  €tfXPV<'^'''oy  rwp  iv  r^  ^W*\  I'hey  were 

cessary,  has  just  pretensions  to  be  best,  and  omitted  in  the  definition,  pages  8, 9,  as  more 

to  be  the  end  of  them  alL**    To  this  he  properly  belonging  to  the  present  definition, 

subjoins,  consonant  to  what  is  said  in  the  which  respects  art  in  its  final  cante.     See 

Dialogue,  9ioup€p4rtf  9^  fxri^^v  ainh  c/vcTy  note  /, 

iyoBhv  ft  ^aiydfiftfotf  ityiijB6tf :  **let  it  make  That  what  is  perfect  and  self-sufficient  is 

no  dif!erence  whether  we  call  this  end,  real  above  the  secondary  helps  of  art ;  that  our 

good,  or  only  apparent  good.**    So  in  the  own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  and  the 

beginning  of  his  Ethics :  Ilmra  r/x>%  i^oH  prospect  of  procuring  that  absent  good,  by 

wcura  ft.4$o9os,  Sfioius  Hk  wpa^is  re  ical  which  we  all  hope  to  supply  oorselvea, 

xponipwis  kyaBov  riyot  iipUirOm  9oku.  where  deficient ;  that  this  is  the  source  not 
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replied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the  account  appeared  pro- 
bable. 

IV.  Let  this,  then,  said  he,  8u£5ce,  as  to  the  beginning  of  art. 
But  how  shall  we  describe  its  end  i  What  is  it  we  shall  pro- 
nounce this ! — My  answer,  I  replied,  must  be  the  same  as  often 
already ;  which  was,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion.— It  should  seem,  said  he,  not  so  di£5cult,  now  we  have  dieh 
covered  what  b^finning  is.  For  if  beginning  and  end  are  con- 
traries and  opposed,  it  is  but  to  invert^  as  it  were,  the  notion  of 
beginning,  ana  we  gain  of  course  the  notion  of  end. — I  asked 
him,  in  what  manner ! — Thus,  said  he,  the  beginning  of  art  has 
been  held  to  be  something,  which,  if  supposed  away,  men  would 
be  never  moved  to  apply  to  art.  By  inversion,  therefore,  the  end 
of  art  must  be  something,  which,  while  supposed  away,  men 
will  never  cease  applying  to  art ;  because,  were  they  to  cease, 
while  the  end  was  wanting,  they  would  cease  with  imperfection, 
and  their  performance  would  be  incomplete. — To  this  I  answered^ 
That  the  account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too  general,  to  give 
me  much  intelligence. 

He  replied.  If  it  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. And  what,  continued  he,  should  we  say,  that  every 
art,  according  to  its  genius,  will  of  course  be  accomplished  either 
in  some  energy,  or  in  some  work ;  that,  besides  these  two,  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  nothing  else ;  and  consequently  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end ! — I  could  not  here  but  answer 
him,  with  a  smile,  that  the  matter  was  now  much  obscurer  thitn 
ever. — I  find,  then,  said  he,  it  is  proper  we  should  be  more  explicit 
in  our  inquiries,  and  deduce  our  reasonings  from  some  clearer 
point  of  view. — I  told  him,  it  was  quite  necessary,  if  he  intended 
to  be  intelligible. 

Thus,  then,  said  he.  You  will  grant,  that  every  art,  being  a 
cause,  must  be  productive  of  some  effect :  for  instance,  music,  of 
a  tune ;  dancing,  of  a  dance ;  architecture,  of  a  palace ;  and 
sculpture,  of  a  statue. — It  is  allowed,  said  I. — You  will  grant 
also,  said  he,  that  in  these  productions  they  are  all  accomplished 

only  of  aU  arte,  bnt  (joined  to  Bocial  affeo-  whole  by  Mying, 

tion)  is  tlie  origin  and  cement  of  human  T\im  varim  venere  arte$:  labor  omnia  mcU 

•odety ;  lee  (besidet  the  place  here  treated)  ImprobtUy  ei  duria  urgm$  m  rebtu  ege$ta», 
page  4 ;  and  of  the  third  treatise,  a.  12.  Where  (according  to  the  doctrine  in  the 

Thna  the  poet  in  Stobmii,  pi  515.  Dialogue)  want  ii  made  the  beginning  or 

X^i^  vwT^  iiii^<t  ri  i*  oO  XP<<^  'cc^  origin  ot  arte.    The  poet  even  refen  this 

b^t^pot ;  dispensation,  this  introduction  of  indigence. 

Need  oB  ikmge  iamgki:  yikal  oanmai  need  care,  and  solicitude,  to  the  unmediate  will  of 

metMt  f  Providence,  acting  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 

AgRseaUy  also  to  this,  Viigil,  in  his  first  lest  plenty  shouM  lull  them  into  slothfid 

Geoi^ie,  having  told  us  of   the  varioiis  lethaigy,  so  as  to  forget  their  noblest  and 

nhimflfs  to  the  worse  which  happened  in  most  active  fiicultiea. 
the  natond  worid  immediately  subsequent  PaUr  ipee  eolendi 

to  the  gdden  age,  goes  on  to  enumerate  Hattd/aoUem  erne  viamtJolmijprimMtque  per 
the  sevcnl  inventions  of  men,  which  were        artem 

the  natand  result  of  this  their  newly  in-  Mooii  ogroey  curia  acuetu  mortalia  eorda^ 

state.     He  at  last  sums  up  the  Nee  iorpere  pravi  pasnu  ma  regna  veUmo^ 
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and  ended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  music  produces  a  tune^ 
so  it  is  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  tune;  and  as  sculpture 

f  reduces  a  statue,  so  is  it  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  statue. — 
t  is  admitted,  said  I. — Now  these  productions,  continued  he,  if 
you  will  examine,  are  not  like  units  or  mathematical  points; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  parts;, 
from  whose  accurate  order  is  derived  their  beauty  and  perfection. 
For  example :  notes,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  tune 
in  music ;  and  limbs,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  statne 
or  a  picture. — I  replied,  they  did. — If  then  the  productions,  cmi- 
ttnued  he,  of  every  art  thus  consist  of  certain  parts,  it  will  follow, 
that  these  parts  will  be  either  co-existent,  or  not ;  and  if  not 
co-existent,  then  of  course  successive. — ^Assist  me,  said  I^  by 
another  instance,  for  you  are  growing  again  obscure. — Co- 
existent, replied  he,  as  in  a  statue,  where  arms,  legs,  body,  and 
head  all  subsist  together  at  one  individual  instant :  successive, 
as  in  a  tune  or  dance,  where  there  is  no  such  co-existence,  bnt 
where  some  parts  are  ever  passing  away,  and  others  are  ever 
succeeding  them." 

Can  any  thing  be  said  to  exist,  said  I,  whose  parts  are  ever 
passing  away !— Surely,  replied  he ;  or  how  else  exist  years  and 
seasons,  months  and  days,  with  their  common  parent,  time 
itself!  Or,  indeed,  what  is  human  life,  but  a  compoimd  of  parts 
thus  fleeting;  a  compound  of  various  and  multiform  actions, 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order  I** — ^The  tact,  said 
I,  appears  so. 

lliis  then,  continued  he,  being  the  case,  and  there  being  this 
difference  in  productions,  call  every  production,  the  parts  ct 
which  exist  successively,  and  whose  nature  hath  its  being  or 
essence  in  a  transition,  call  it,  what  it  really  is,  a  motion  or  an 
energy :  thus  a  tune  and  a  dance  are  energies ;  thus  riding  and 

"  This  diyition  of  beings  or  productions  sensibre,  individual  sabstanceiy  bnt  hj  tt 

we  find  mentioned    by  Aristotle  in  his  continued  procednie  of  bei^g  and  ceasing  to 

Physics,  (L  Bi.  c  8.)  where,  exphuning  his  be.""  Vid.  Scalig.  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lai.  L  iiL 

dtoctrine  concermng  rnfrnke,  he  says,  *AXX'  c  72.  p.  124.    Aristot.  Catsg.  c  6.    Am- 

^cl  voAAiUrii  rh  ffTroi,  &air§p  if  iifi^pa  mon.  Com.  cli  Kar.  p.  82.  b.    ScaL  Poetic 

Iffrl,  jral  6  iyity^  r^  &cl  &AXe  Koi  KXAo  L  iii  c.  1.  p.  82. 

yUftirButj  o(hm  ira2  rh  ftmifor.  **  Inasmuch        °  It  is  not  inelegantly  aid  in  theEthiei^ 

as  bemff  is  manifold,  sndi  as  is  the  being  so  often  referred  to,  'H  ah  {t^  Mayui  Wr 

•f  a  day,  or  public  festiTa],  (which  exist  by  ^ori,  jral  tKoaros  W9fi  radra  lai  ro^twr 

contininJly  becoming  sonaething  further,)  ivpyti  k  ical  ittikiffrm  itymM^  oler  6  /ih^ 

«Bch  also  is  the  beii^  and  nature  of  infi-  /cmwur^s,  rg  iucof  irtpl  t&/UAj|,  6  9h  ^iXo- 

nite.**    The  same  sentiment  soon  after  is  /ui^f ,  rp  Bua^oim  mpl  r&  B^mpi/tmnr  ofhm 

more  fully  explained  and  opened:  'Arrt  ^^mUrMrXoivArfiMMTOf.  '^LtfoisaOTrtain 

T^  $m9ipov  off  Sfft  XttpLfidtftm,  As  r^c  rl,  eneigy,and  each  man  energises  abont  those 

stvr  Mfimww,  ^  Mom*  &AA*  As  iifi^pa  subjects,  and  with  ibose  foeidtias,lsr  which 

A^yrroi,  icol  i  ityi»  tits  th  «Trou,  oiic  As  he  hath  the  greatest  affsction:  the  mnsioiBBi^ 

obaia  r\s  y4yo¥w^  kXX*  itl  iw  ywicti  Jral  with  his  hearkiff,  about  soundaharnMoioni; 

^Bop^    **  We  are  not  to  oonceire  of  infi-  the  studious,  wkih.  his  intelleet,  ^oot  mal- 

nite,  as  of  a  positive  particular  substance,  tors  of  qweulation :  and,  in  Iflce  namiscv 

like  a  man  or  a  house ;  bnt  rather  as  we  each  man  else  of  the  vanou  aoits  ~ 

pronounce  existence  of  a  day,  or  public  Bthk.  L  z.  c  4. 
iMtivBl,  which  have  their  essence^  not  as 
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teillog  are  enei^g^ ;  and  fio  is  elocution,  and  so  is  life  itself.  On 
the  oontmrj,  call  every  production,  whose  parts  exist  all  at  once, 
and  whose  nature  depends  not  on  a  transition  for  its  essence,  call 
it  a  work,  or  thing  done,  not  an  energy  or  operation.  Thus  a 
house  is  a  work,  a  statue  is  a  work,  and  so  is  a  ship,  and  so  a 
picture.^-I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend  you. 
^  If,  then,  there  be  no  productions,  said  he,  but  must  be  of  parts, 
either  co-existent  or  successive ;  and  the  one  of  these  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  work,  and  the  other  be  an  energy ;  it  will  follow, 
there  will  be  no  production,  but  will  be  either  a  work  or  an 
wergy. — ^There  will  not,  said  I. — But  every  art,  said  he,  you 
have  granted,  is  accomplished  and  ended  in  what  it  produces ! — 
I  replied,  I  had* — ^And  there  are  no  productions,  but  works  or 
eoergies  i — ^None. 

It  will  follow,  then,  said  he,  that  every  art  will  be  accomplished 
and  ended  in  a  work  or  energy .>* 

To  this  I  answered,  that  his  reasoning  I  could  not  impeach ; 

'  The  CMiae  here  treated  is  the  formal,  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  transcribe  his 

caOed  by  Tarions  names ;   the  c73of,  the  own  words :  Ta»rrhtf  r^  &pi$f»^  rh  rcXot 

A^yvs,  the  ri  i^ri^  the  rh  rl  ^  ttptu,  Vid.  leai  rh  clSoi,  rf  (rx^o'ti  /tJrp  hMip4poPf  its 

ScaL  de  Cans.  laiag.  Lai.  L  t.  c.  113.  p.  cljpirrou,  jcoi  r^  XP^^*  ^^f"  M^  t^  6f 

232.  Imperfisetnm  antem  Orseci,  et<^  ywituroPy  icai  /Ai(w  %r  B^ttm-Mj  rdkot 

In  the   beginning    of  the    above-cited  icrlir  ZroM  Z\  &s  ffSiy  ywi\i*vo¥^  clSor. 

Ethica,  after  the  anthor  has  told  ns  that  ''The  end  and  the  form  are  nnmerically  the 

•very  art,  and  homan  action,  tend  to  some  same,  differing  (as  has  been  said)  in  relation 

gaod,  ar  end ;  he  adds,  Aio^pd  ^  ris  only,  and  time.    For  thus  the  same  things 

fmUtrat  rwff  riXmV  rd  n\y   ydp  cltriy  while  considered  as  in  its  progress  to  com- 

ktpytUur  rd  M  w^p*  afrrdi,  tpya  rtrd :  pletion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  so  long 

''bat  there  appears  a  difference  in  ends:  an  end ;  when  considered  as  actnally  com- 

iv  some  are  eneigies;  sooie^  over  and  above  plete,  is  no  longer  an  end,  but  a  form.** 

theae  eneigiee,  are  certain   works.^     In  And  thus  is  this  question  one  way  answered, 

Qnintflian's  Institutes,  the  same  distinction,  by  acknowledging  that  these  two  causes  co- 

with  respect  to  the  end  of  arts,  is  mentioned,  incide,  and  differ  not  in  their  essence  or  real 

1.  ii  c  18.    Vid.  Plat,  in  Dio.  Laert  1.  iii.  character ;  but  rather  in  the  time  and  man- 

c  84.  !».  216.  c.  100.  p.  225.  ner  of  our  contemplating  them. 

Bat  here  perhaps  it  may  be  asked,  if  all         But  there  is  another  answer,  and  that  is 

arts  are  ended  and  accomplished  in  some  derived  from  the  twofold  nature  of  final 

cneiKjr  or  work*  and  this  eneigy  or  work  causes.    According  to   this  doctrine,  arts 

be  Smost  universally  that  absent  good,  have  not  only  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 

toward  whkh  they  all  tend,  and  for  the  end,  (as  a  ship  is  the  end  of  ship-building, 

sake  of  which  they  are  ill  exerted ;  (for  a  or  navigating  the  end  of  pilotry,)  but  they 

daaee,  which  is  an  energy,  and  a  house,  have  a  still  remoter  and  higher  end,  a 

which  is  a  woric,  are  certain  absent  goods  or  r/Aof  rcXiict^aror,  that  is  to  say,  man, 

plcasares,for  Ae  sake  of  which  certain  arts  human-kind,  or  (in  other  words)  the  utility 

opente;)  if  diisbeaUowed,  It  may  beasked,  or  elegance  of  human  lifo.    Thus  the  Stagi« 

whence  then  the  difference  between  the  rite:    ^Za/i^y  yjkp  v5f  jcol  iiiuits  r4Xos' 

formal  cause  and  the  final ;  the  final,  as  in  iix^i  y^  rh  at  tptiea.  "For  we  ourselves 

note  m  it  has  been  already  treated  ?  also  are  in  some  sort  an  end :  for  the  final 

The  answer  to  this  is,  that  they  concur  cause  is  twofold.*^    Natur.  Auscult  1.  ii. 

and  are  the  saqme.    Th  iihf  ydp  rl  lart,  c  2.    I^  therefore,  we  have  respect  to  this 

«d  T^  oZ  tp^Ko^  %p  tart,    '*The  formal  ultimate  end,  these  two  causes  will  be 

caose  and  the  final  are  one.'**    Arist.  Nat.  found  to  differ,  and  be  really  distinct  firom 

Ansc.  L  iL  c  7.     If  they  differ,  it  is  (as  each  other. 

Joannes  OramiMtictts  observes  in  comment-        And  thus  it  is  that  in  some  respects  they 

lag  on  this  place)  a  difference  rather  in  the  agree,  and  in  others  they  differ,  according 

time  and  manner  of  our  viewing  them,  than  to  the  above  dittinctions  established  by  this 

in  their  own  essence  and  nature.     It  may  philosophy. 

C  2 
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but  that  still  the  distinction  of  work  and  energy  was  what  I  did 
not  well  comprehend. — There  are  several  circumstances,  said  he, 
which  will  serve  sufficiently  to  make  it  clear. — I  begged  he  would 
mention  some. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  when  the  production  of  any  art  is  an 
energy,  then  the  perfection  of  the  art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  energy.  For  instance,  the  perfection  of  a  musician 
is  only  known  while  he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  pro- 
duction of  any  art  is  a  work,  then  is  not  the  perfection  visible 
during  the  energy,  but  only  after  it.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
statuary  is  not  seen  during  his  energies  as  a  statuary,  but  when 
his  energies  are  over ;  when  no  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  wanting, 
but  the  statue  is  left  as  the  result  of  all. — It  is  true,  said  I. 

Again,  continued  he,  in  consequence  of  this,  where  the  pro- 
duction is  an  energy,  there  the  production  is  of  necessity  coeval 
with  the  artist.  For  how  should  the  energy  survive  the  man ; 
the  playing  remain  when  the  musician  is  dead !  But  where  the 
production  is  a  work,  then  is  there  no  such  necessity.  The  work 
may  well  remain,  when  the  artist  is  forgotten ;  there  being  no 
more  reason,  that  the  statue  and  the  artist  should  be  coeval, 
than  the  man  and  the  rude  marble,  before  it  received  a  regular 
figure. — You  seem  now,  said  I,  to  have  explained  yourself. 

If,  then,  said  he,  work  and  energy  be  made  intelligible  terms, 
you  cannot  but  perceive  the  truth  of  what  we  before  asserted, 
that  every  art,  according  to  its  genius,  must  needs  be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  these;  that,  except  in  these  two,  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  nothing  else;  and,  consequently,  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end. — I  answered,  that  the  rea- 
soning appeared  justly  deduced. — So  much,  then,  replied  he,  for 
the  ending  or  accomplishment  of  art ;  and  so  much  also  for  a 
long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  disquisition. 

V .  He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  I  was  beginning  to  ap- 
plaud him ;  especially  on  his  having  treated  a  subject  so  copi- 
ously, started,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  apparent 
preparation.  But  I  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me, 
by  saving,  that  as  to  my  praises  they  were  more  than  he  de- 
served ;  that  he  could  pretend  to  no  great  merit  for  having  been, 
as  I  called  it,  so  copious,  when  he  had  so  often  before  thought 
on  what  at  present  we  had  been  talking. — In  short,  says  he,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  been  a  long  time  amusing  myself  in 
forming  an  essay  upon  this  subject. — I  could  not  here  forbear 
reproaching  him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his  intentions. 
My  reproaches  produced  a  sort  of  amicable  controversy,  which 
at  length  ended  in  his  offering,  that,  to  make  me  some  amends, 
be  would  now  recite  me  (if  I  pleased)  a  small  fragment  of  the 
piece ;  a  firagment  which  he  had  happened  accidentally  to  have 
about  him.  The  proposal,  on  my  piui,  was  willingly  accepted, 
and  without  further  delay  the  papers  were  produced. 
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As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  point  of 
stjie,  it  was  somewhat  high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  excess.  At  the  time  however  of  recital,  this  gave  me 
less  offence,  because  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  drjrness 
of  what  had  passed  before,  and  in  some  sort  to  supply  the  place 
of  an  epilogue  to  our  conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate,  he 
began  reading  as  follows : 

^^O  Art !  thou  distinguishing  attribute  and  honour  of  human 
kind  I  who  art  not  onl  j  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  graces,  but 
(what  is  more)  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of  thy  own.^ 
Possessed  of  thee,  the  meanest  genius  grows  deserving,  and  has 
a  just  demand  for  a  portion  of  our  esteem.  Devoid  of  thee,  the 
brightest  of  our  kind  lie  lost  and  useless,  and  are  but  poorly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  most  despicable  and  base.  When  we  in- 
habited forests  in  common  with  brutes,  nor  otherwise  known 
from  them  than  by  the  figure  of  our  species,  thou  taughtest  us 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  assume  that 
empire  for  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thousands  of  utilities 
owe  their  birth  to  thee ;  thousands  of  elegancies,  pleasures,  and 
joys,  without  which  life  itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  possession. 

**'  Wide  and  extensive  is  the  reach  of  thy  dominion.  No  element 
is  there  either  so  violent  or  so  subtle,  so  yielding  or  so  sluggish, 
as  by  the  powers  of  its  nature  to  be  superior  to  thy  direction. 
Thou  dreadest  not  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  fire,  but  compellest 
its  violence  to  be  both  obedient  and  useful.  By  it  thou  softenest 
the  stubborn  tribe  of  %)inerals,  so  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded 
into  shapes  innumerable.  Hence  weapons,  armour,  coin ;  and 
previous  to  these,  and  other  thy  works  and  energies,  hence  all 
those  various  tools  and  instruments  which  empower  thee  to 
proceed  to  further  ends  more  excellent.  Nor  is  the  subtle  air 
less  obedient  to  thy  power,  whether  thou  wiliest  it  to  be  a 
minister  to  our  pleasure,  or  utility.  At  thy  command  it  giveth 
birth  to  sounds,  which  charm  the  soul  with  all  the  powers  of 
harmony.  Under  thy  instruction  it  moves  the  ship  over  seas, 
while  that  jnelding  element,  where  otherwise  we  sink,  even  water 
itself  is  by  thee  taught  to  bear  us ;  the  vast  ocean  to  promote 
that  intercourse  of  nations,  which  ignorance  would  imagine  it 
was  destined  to  intercept.  To  say  how  thy  influence  is  seen  on 
earth,  would  be  to  teach  the  meanest  what  he  knows  already. 
Suffice  it  but  to  mention  fields  of  arable  and  pasture;  lawns 

4  This  anodes  to  a  capital  distinction  of  rhetoric,  moral  virtue,  &c.,  finish  the  mental, 

art,  taken   from  a  Tiew  of  her  different  Where  she  does  not  finish   nature,   she 

ends.    Art  maj  in  some  respects  be  said  to  imitates  her,   as    in    sculpture,   painting, 

finish  nature ;  in  others,  to  imitate  her.  She  dramatic  poetry,  &c 
finiahea  her,  where  nature,  having  given  the        Aristotle  expresses  the  above  sentiment 

powers,  is  of  herself  unable  to  give  them  as  follows :  *OX«w  rt  ii  r^x^V  tA  fikr  iwir 

perfection.     It  is  thus  the  gymnastic  arts,  t«A«i;  kt^  ri  ip^tt  Wwvarci  i.w§pyd(w$tUy 

dancing,  riding  &c.,  finish   the  corporeal  rk  8c  fxifiurtu.  Physic.  L  ii.  c.  8. 
powers;    while  the   sublimer  arts,  logic. 
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and  groyes,  and  gardens,  and  plantations;   cottages,  tillages, 
castles,  towns ;  palaces,  temples,  and  spacious  cities. 

^^  Nor  does  thy  empire  end  \in  subjects  thus  inanimate.  Its 
power  also  extends  tlirongli  the  rarious  race  of  animals,  who 
either  patiently  submit  to  become  thy  slaves,  or  are  sure  to  find 
thee  an  irresistible  foe.  The  faithful  dog,  the  patient  ox,  the 
generous  horse,  and  the  mighty  elephant,  are  content  all  to 
i^ceiye  their  instructions  from  thee,  and  readily  to  lend  their 
natural  instincts  or  strength,  to  perform  those  offices  which  thy 
occasions  call  for.  If  there  be  found  any  species  which  are 
serviceable  when  dead,  thou  suggestest  the  means  to  investigate 
and  take  them.  If  any  be  so  savage  as  to  refuse  being  tamed, 
or  of  natures  fierce  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  thou  teachest 
us  to  scorn  their  brutal  rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  pursue,  and 
conquer. 

*'  And  such,  O  Art !  is  thy  amazing  influence,  when  thou  art 
employed  only  on  these  inferior  subjects ;  on  natures  inanimate, 
or,  at  best,  irrational.  But  whenever  thou  choosest  a  subject 
more  noble,  and  settest  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind  itself,  then  it 
is  thou  becomest  truly  amiable  and  divine ;  the  ever-flowing 
source  of  those  sublimer  beauties  of  which  no  subject  but  Mind 
alone  is  capable.  Then  it  is  thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  man- 
kind the  admired  tribe  of  poets  and  of  orators ;  the  sacred  train 
of  patriots  and  of  heroes ;  the  godlike  list  of  philosophers  and 
legislators ;  the  forms  of  virtuous  and  equal  polities,  where  pri- 
vate welfare  is  made  the  same  with  public ;  where  crowds  them- 
selves prove  disinterested  and  brave,  and  virtue  is  made  a  national 
and  popular  characteristic. 

^'  Hail !  sacred  source  of  all  these  wonders !  Thyself  instruct 
me  to  praise  thee  worthily,  through  whom,  whatever  we  do  is 
done  with  elegance  and  beauty ;  without  whom,  what  we  do  is 
ever  graceless  and  deformed.  Venerable  power !  By  what  name 
shall  I  address  thee !  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind ;  or 
art  thou  more  truly  Mind  itself!  It  is  Mind  thou  art,  most 
perfect  Mind ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and  polished :  in 
such  thou  dwellest,  of  such  thou  art  the  form ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
more  possible  to  separate  thee  from  such,  than  it  would  be  to 
separate  thee  from  thy  own  existence.**' 

My  good  friend  was  now  arrived  to  a  very  exalted  pitch,  and 
was  pursuing  his  panegyric  with  great  warmth  and  fluency, 
when  we  entered  the  suburbs,  our  walk  being  near  finished. 
The  people,  as  we  went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  surprise ; 
which  I,  who  was  less  engaged,  having  leisure  to  observe,  thought 
it  was  proper  to  admonish  my  friend,  that  he  should  give  over. 
He  immediately  ceased  reading ;  put  his  papers  up ;  and  thanked 
me  for  stopping  him  at  so  seasonable  a  time. 

VI.  What  remained  of  our  discourse  passed  off*  with  less 
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rapture,  and  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  kind  of  short  recapitu- 
lation. 

He  observed  to  me,  that  our  inquiries  had  furnished  out  an 
answer  to  four  different  questions.  For  thus,  said  he,  if  it  be 
asked  us.  What  Art  is  ?  We  have  to  answer,  ''  It  is  an  habitual 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect,  according 
to  a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.""  If  it  be 
asked  us.  On  what  subject  art  operates !  We  can  answer,  **  On  a 
contingent  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to 
influence.'"  If  it  be  asked  us,  For  what  reason,  for  the  sake  of 
what,  art  operates !  We  may  reply,  *^  For  the  sake  of  some  absent 
good,  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man,  but  superior 
to  his  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.^^  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked^ 
Where  it  is  the  operations  of  art  end  I  We  may  say,  "  Either  in 
some  energy,  or  in  some  work.^^ 

He  added,  that  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of 
pedantry,  he  could  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  we  had  been 
considering  art,  with  respect  to  those  four  causes,  so  celebrated 
once  among  professors  in  the  schools.  By  these,  upon  inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  meant  certain  causes,  called  the  efficient,'  the 
material,'  the  final,'  and  the  formal." 

'  Page  8.  rov  ia^pidyros,  icat  6  AoyvfMS  r^f  AtdKfiSy 

•  Page  1 1.  Koi  tA  ro&rup  y4pri.     AAAoi^  8i,  to  clSot^ 

*  Page  16.  KoX  rh  wapdZwiyfM'  rovro  9*  iirrXp  6  Xiiyos 
"  That  ia  to  say,  rh  ieurfi<raM,  ri  'TAiy,  t^  6  rod  rl  ^r  cTyou,  Koi  rk  ro&rou  7^* 

•9  ^ycKOf  T^  ElSof.  otoy  rov  9ik  wturAv  rA  8^  wp6s  Ir,  iccU 

Thus  Seneca,  in  his  65th  epistle:  Cansam  i\us  6  iipiOfthsj  koX  rd  fi4fni  ret  iv  r^ 

Ariatoteles  potat  tribos  modis  dicL   Prima,  xAy^,    "Ertj  ZOw  ri  ^x^  rris  fitrsifioKfis 

inqnit,  causa  est  ipsa  materia,  sine  qua  ^  v^fx^,  ^  ^  rris  ^pcft^ewf *  ohtf  6  fioin 

mhil  potest  effici.    Secnnda,  opifex.   Tertia,  XeMrof,  cChiov  KtiX  6  irar^fx,  rod  r4icyou' 

fenna  qua  unicuique  operi  imponitur,  tan-  koH  BXms  rh  voiow  rov  wotovfA4vovj  tctd  rh 

quam  status;  nam  banc  Aristoteles  idos  fttrafidKKov  rov  furttfiaXXofiipov.     "Eri, 

(ddt)  Tocat     Quarta  quoque,  inquit,  his  &s  rh  r4Kos'  rovro  t*  i<rrl  rh  ot  |yc«ca* 

aeeedit,  propositum  totius  operis.  otor  rov  vtpiva^tu^  4i  (fyitta '  8icl  r\  yAp 

Qnid  sit  hoe,  iqwriam.    Mb  prima  status  vcpnrorfi ;  ^ofAkw  Iwa  ^loira,  Kot  wMy- 

eansa  est :  nfnquam  enim  fiuta  esset,  nisi  rts  o0r«f ,  oUfitBa  Avo^cSoMcmu  rh  t^toK 

fmsaet  id,  ex  quo  ea  fimderetur,  ducere-  **  In  one  manner  that  may  be  called  a 

tonre.    Seconda  causa,  artifiez  est :  non  po-  cause,  out  of  which,  existing  as  a  part  of  it, 

taiaset  enim  set  illud  in  habitum  status  any  thing  is  made  or  compounded.    Thus 

fignnri,  nisi   acceasissent   peritas   manus.  is  brass  the  cause  of  a  statue,  silver  of  a 

Tertia  causa  est  forma :  neque  enim  statua  cup,  and  so  also  the  higher  genera,  in  which 

ista  Doryphoros  aut  Diadumenos  Tocaretur,  these  are  included,  [as  met^  the  genus  in-* 

nisi  haec  ilU  esset  impressa  &cies.    Quarta  eluding  brass  and  silver ;  body,  the  genus 

causa  est,  fiuiendi  propositum :  nam  nisi  including  metal,  &c.  &c.]    In  another  way, 

hoc  fuisaet,  &cta  non  esset     Quid  est  pro-  the  form  and  exemplar  of  any  thing  is  its 

positum  ?    Quod  inyitavit  artificem,  quod  cause ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 

iUe  secutus  fecit.     Vel  pecunia  est  hoc,  si  definition,  the   detail  or  narratiye  of  its 

▼enditurus  fiibricavit ;  vel  gloria,  si  laboravit  essence,  [that  which,  characterizing  it  to  be 

in  nmnen  ;  Tel  religio,  si  donum  templo  such  a  particular  thing,  distinguishes  it  from 

paravit.     Ergo  et  hsec  causa  est,  propter  all  things  else,]  and  of  this  definition  the 

qoam  fit.     An  non  putas  inter  causas  fiuti  several  higher  genera.     Thus  the  cause  of 

operis  numerandum,  quo  remoto  fiictum  non  the  diapason,  or  octave,  is  the  proportion  of 

esset  two  to  ono  ;  and  more  generally  than  that, 

Aristotle^s   own  words  are  as  follow :  is  number ;  and  is  moreover   the  several 

*Ewa  ftiv  obv  rpnwov  aXriov  \tyrrou  rh  i^  parts,  out  of  which  this  definition  is  formed. 

ol  yhtrcti  ri  ipvwiipxomos '  (Xov,  6  x^^hi  Add  to  this  cause,  that  other,  firom  whence 
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But  here,  without  further  explaiuing,  he  begged  for  the  present 
that  we  might  conclude,  being  sufficiently,  as  he  said,  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  what  had  passed  already.  The  request  was 
reasonable,  I  conld  not  but  own ;  and  thus  ended  our  conyersa- 
tion,  and  soon  after  it  our  walk. 

tiiA  original  principle  of  diaoM,  or  of  oeaaqg  auue,  for  tho  nke  of  whkh  tiiA  thing  is 

to  diange ;  aa,  for  inatanoe,  tlie  person  who  done.     Thos  the  canae  of  ezeiciaing  ia 

deliberatea,  if  the  eaaie  of  that  which  re-  health.    For  if  it  be  aal^sd.  Why  doea  he 

■olta  from  soch  deliberation ;  the  fiither  ia  nae  exerriae  ?    We  aaj.  To  preMrre  hia 

the  canae  of  the  son  ;  and,  in  general,  the  health :  and  baring  Hud  thoa  moch,  wa 

efficient,  of  the  thing  effected ;  the  power  think  we  hate  giren  the  proper  canae.** 

changing,  of  the  thing  changed.    Beaidea  Arist.  Natnr.  Anscnlt.  L  ii  c.  8. 
theee  canaea,  there  ia  that  alao  which  ia        See  alao  p.  20. 
oonaidered  aa  the  end ;  that  is  to  aay,  the 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION.      DESIGN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THK  WHOLE. 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  CHAPTERS. 

All  arts  liave  this  in  common,  that  they  respect  human  life. 
Some  contribute  to  its  necessities,  as  medicine  and  agriculture ; 
others  to  its  elegance,  as  music,  painting,  and  poetrj. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  different  species,  the  necessary 
arts  seem  to  have  been  prior  in  time;*  if  it  be  probable,  that 

*  The  fbUowing  extract  from  a  manu-  r^y  ^cpiSoXV  t&v  wO/nifidrmp  tit  Bthr  riip 

•cript  of  Philoponiu  may  help  to  shew  the  ro^ttv  MvotoM  iy4^€^y, 

comparative  priority  of  arts  and  icieDcea,  IlcUiy,   Avc/SXc^far  wpbf   t&   wo?uruck 

by  ihewiiig  (according  to  this  author)  the  indyfuvra,  koX  i^w^poy  y6/u)vst  koX  vdtna 

order  of  Sieir  reviT^    in  a  new-formed  rit  awtffr&yra  riu  w6hMtf   ictd  ra6rriw 

todety.     Such  society  he  sopposes  to  have  m(\<y   r^y     hriwouta^    ao^lem    itcAKura^' 

arisen  from  scattered  indiridualf  again  as^  rowvroi  yhp  ^caw  ol  hirh,  ^o^oi^  woknucii$ 

■emUing  theniselTea,  after  former  societies  riWb  iifteris  cdp^rrct. 

had,  by  Tarious  incidents  of  war,  fiunine,  Elra  Xoir^,  M^  wpoUprtSj  jcoi  iw^  aink 

inundalion,  and  the  like,  been  cUssipated  rii   (ni/un-o,  icat  r^p   hifuovpryhy  aJtnw 

and  destroyed.  xptniXdop  ^(tauf^  «al  ra^nyy  §tSuc^§pop 

Baring  spoken  of  the  effects  of  Deuca-  pvaue^y   imAKtvoM   B^ctpltw^  Koi    «ro^^ 

lion^i  flood,  he  proceeds  aa  follows :  OSroi  robs  riiy  rottUrriP  fArrUyreu  cie^^iw. 

•2r  ol  w9piXMt^4pTMS9  /M^  fxorrcf  tOty  &y  TcXcvrflubv  9*  hr*  ainii  Xoiir^  i^9affap 

tfuitMW,  iwmovp  ihr*  iofSymis  rh,  wpbs  rii  BtTa,  leat  6wwfuc6<rfuaf  «ca2  iLfivrifikiiTtg 

X|Miar,  o2or  rh  iXi/fd^uf  fi^Kaa  trnop^  ^  rh  varrcAdr ,  Ktd  rijp  ro^mp  TpAaiw  icupmr^ 

cw€lp€ip^  Ij  Ti  ratovTOP  KAAo'  jcoI  iiedx^trap  njy  trollop  itp6ftaiirap. 

tV  TOM^-ip  Mpouep  (To^Sap,  ^f^  c^f  T^  **  These,  therefore,  that  were  thus  left,  not 

iamyiuSarov0i4fVThkuffn'€Khi^wpUricou-  baring  whence  they  could  support  them- 

«rmf^  §eat  ffo^^  rhp  htip^pcfftitira.  selves,  began  through  necessity  to  contrive 

lUXiP  ht^pinttroM  r/x'^of ,  in  ^ndip  6  things  reUtive  to  immediate  want,  such  aa 

Toii|T^9,  the  grinding  of  com  by  mills,  or  the  sowing 

....  Wo$nfu>o^pp«ruf  'AO^Pfis,  it,  or  something  else  of  like  kind ;  and  such 

&i  iUpop  ria  M^X/"  ^'  <^'  "^^  /3/oy  kp^rf-  contrivance,  discovering  what  was  oondndve 

«i|5  UrrofJpus,  ixxk  «al  M^XP^  rov  jcoAov  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  caUed  wisdom ; 

Ka2  iurr^lov  wpoSo6cas'  iccU  rovro  wJiXtp  and  him  a  wise  man,  who  had  been  the 

tro^iop  it€K\4iiuunPf  gal  rhp  tbpSpra  tro^p"  contriver. 

its  r^,  **  Again,  they  contrived  arts  (as  Homer 

tro^s  ^pap€  r4itn»yf  MtjO 

E6  MiZits  tro^itis  ....  By  preoepU  of  Mmerva; 

-bmo^Hlt/oc^prfvi  V*  'AB^ptis  dntp,  IwfX  hik  that  is,  not  only  Uiose  arts  that  stop  at  the 
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men  coDsuIted  how  to  live  and  to  support  themselves,  before 
they  began  to  deliberate  how  to  render  life  agreeable.     Nor  is 

neceauty  of  life,  but  those  also  that  advance  *l^tv04povs    ^i^irc  irdrras  Ms'  oi94pa 

as  &r  as  the  fiiir  and  elegant :  and  this,  too,  9ovKor  ^  <p^is  irrro(i}iceir,  **  Ood  hath  sent 

they  called  wisdom ;  and  the  inventor,  a  forth  all  men  free ;  nature  hath  made  no 

wise  man.    Thus  the  poet :  man  a  skve.^ 

Tke  work  Oar  third  observation  is,  that  by  **  the 

^Tuxu  a  true  artid  fram'*d^  ki$  tntdom  tam^  most  excellent  science,**  in  the  last  paragraph, 

Bjf  pnoepU  of  Minerva,  is  meant  the  science  of  .causes,  and,  above 

The  last  words  are  added,  because,  from  the  all  others,  of  causes  effident  and  final,  as 

transcendence  of  the  inventions,  they  re-  these  necessarily  imply  pervading  reason, 

ferred  their  contrivance  to  a  divinity.  and  superintending  wisdom.    This  science, 

**  Again,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  matters  as  men  were  natinallyled  to  it  from  the 

political,  and  found  out  laws,  and  the  se-  contemplation  of  effects,  which  effects  w&n 

vend  things  that  constitute  cities,  or  civil  the  tribe  of  beings  tfbtural  or  physical,  was, 

communities :  and  this  contrivance  in  its  from  being  thus  subsequent  to  these  phy- 

tum  they  called  wisdom,  and  of  this  sort  sical  inquiries,  called  metaphysical ;  but 

were  those  celebrated  seven  wise  men,  the  with  a  view  to  itself^  and  the  transcendent 

inventors  of  certain  virtues  political.  eminence  of  its  object,  was  more  properiy 

**  After  this,  still  advancing  in  a  road,  called  ^  vp^rm  ^i\o<ro^{a,  ^  the  first  ph>- 

they  proceeded  to  corporeal  suostances,  and  losophy.** 

to  nature,  their  iffident  cause  ;  and  this  Our  fourth  oVsertatioo  it  on  the  order  of 

speculation,  by  a  more  specific  name,  they  these  inventions ;  namely,  arts  necessary, 

called  natural  speculation,  and  those  persons  arts  deaant^  arts  political,  so— ce   pky- 

wise,  who  pursued  such  inquiries.  sical,  science   metaphysioal ;   in  all,  five 

**  Last  of  all,  they  attained  even   to  habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom.  Tlie  neoessory 

beings  divine,  sapramundaae,  and  wholly  arts  it  is  evident  most  on  all  aooounts  kafv 

unchangeable ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  eome  first     When  these  were  osoe  esta- 

they  niuned  the  most  excellent  wisdom***  blished,  the  truisition  to  the  el^ant  was 

A  few  observations  on   this  important  easy  and  obvious.    Inventions  of  necessity^ 

passage  may  not  perhaps  be  improper.  by  the  superadditions  of  despatch,  fiuility. 

Our  first  obsenration  is,  that  though  we  and  the  like,  soon  ripened  into  inventions 

ffive  it  frtmi  Philoponus,  yet  is  it  by  him  of  convenience ;  and  again  these,  having  in 

(as  he  informs  us)  taken  frt>m  a  work  of  their  veiy  nature  a  certain  baanty  and 

Aristocles,  an  ancient  Peripatetic,  entitled,  grace,  eauly  suggested  inventiona  of  pure 

ncpl^iAMTO^/oSf'^Conoeming  Philosophy.*'  and  simple  elegance. 

Some,  indeed,  have  conjectured,  that  for  That  the  l^slatora,  tho«gfa  in  rank  and 

Aristoclea,  we  ought  to  read  Aristotelea,  genins  fiif  superior  to  aU  aatwal  phil»- 

becanse  the  last  published  m  work  under  aophers,  should  come  bafirae  them  in  paint 

this  title,  which  he  quotes  himself  in  his  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  Mitare  af  their 

treatise  D$  Ammo,    Be  this  as  it  may,  subject,  which  had  a  more  iimnedkte  eon- 

the  extract  itself  is  valuable,  not  only  for  nection  with  man,  and  human  happiness, 

its  matter,  but  for  being  the  fragment  of  a  It    was   not,  indeed,  till   societies   were 

treatise  now  no  lon^  extant  thoroughly  established,  and  peace  had  been 

Our  next  observation  is,  that  by  **  matters  well  secured  both  interoaUy  and  flxtemaliy, 

political,**  in  the  third  paragraph,  the  author  that  men  had  leisure,  or  even  indinatioii, 

means,  not  the  first  associations  of  mankind,  to  reflect  on  the  objects  round  them,  er  to 

for  these  were  prior  to  almost  every  thing  recognise  that  vast  nuunioB  in  whidi  they 

dse,  and  were  not  referable  to  art,  but  to  found  themselves  existing, 

the  inaste  inpalae  of  the  social  principle :  Lastly,  as  the  treaiendoaa  mrt  ef  pliy- 

he  means,  on  the  contrary,  those  more  ex-  sical  events  led  weak  minds,  imo  oonld  not 

quisite  and  artificial  forma,given  to  sodsfties  resolve  them,  into  the  abyss  of  dark  and 

already  eatablisbed,  in  order  te  render  them  dreary  superstition  ;  so  those  of  the  same 

happy,  and  rescue  and  preserve  them  ftam.  kind,  which  had  beauty  and  order,  being  in 

tyrannic  power.    Such  was  the  polity  given  their  turn  equally  striking,  and  equally  ob- 

by  Lycuigns  to  the  Laoedttmonians,  by  jects  of  admiration,  led  strong  and  generaos 

Solon  to  the  Athenians,  by  Nnma  to  the  minds   into   principles  the  very  reverse. 

Romans,  &c.     Those  great  and  good  men.  They  conceived  it  probaUe,  as  their  own 

in  meditating  their  institutions,  had  the  views  were  limited,  that,  even  where  beauty 

same  sentiment  with  Alcidamas,  according  and  order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 

to  that  noble  fragment  of  his,  preserved  might  still  in  others*  views  have  a  most  real 

in  the  scholiast  upon  Aristotle*s  Rhetoric,  existence.  Further,  as  these  observers  couM 
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thiH,  indeed,  unoonfirmed  by  fact,  there  being  no  nation  known 
8o  barbarous  and  ignorant,  as  where  the  rumments  of  these  ne- 
cessary arts  are  not  in  some  degree  cultivated.  And  hence  pos* 
aibly  they  may  appear  to  be  the  more  excellent  and  worthy,  as 
having  claim  to  a  preference,  derived  from  their  seniority. 

The  arts,  however,  of  elegance  cannot  be  said  to  want  pre- 
tensions, if  it  be  tme,  that  nature  framed  us  for  something  more 
than  mere  existence.  Nay,  fiirther,^  if  well-being  be  clearly 
preferable  to  mere-being,  and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  con- 
temptible, they  may  have  reason  perhaps  to  aspire  even  to  a 
superiority.    But  enough  of  this ;  to  come  to  our  purpose. 

II.  The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to  treat  of  music,  painting, 
and  poetry ;  to  consider  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ ;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  excellent  than  the 
other  two. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  natural  world  and  its  affections, 
and  of  other  minds  and  their  affections,  by  the  several  organs  of 
the  senses.^  By  the  same  organs,  these  arts  exhibit  to  the  mind 
imitations,  and  imitate  either  parts  or  affections  of  this  natural 
world,  or  else  the  passions,  energies,  and  other  affections  of 
minds.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  these  arts 
and  nature ;  that  nature  passes  to  the  percipient  through  all  the 

pereeivt  nothing  doti*  either  hy  themselves,  A  man  of  {ngenoity  tnight.  find  mtional 

or  Uiooe  of  their  own  specie*,  which,  if  it  amusement  from  this  specukition,  by  oom- 

in  the  least  aspired  to  utility,  or  beauty,  paring  the  same  nation,  as  to  these  matters, 

was  not  necessarily  the  eflfect  of  a  conscious  either  with  itself  in  different  periods,  or 

and  inteOtgent  eaase,  they  were,  from  the  with  it*  neighbours  in  the  same  periods, 

svpeiior   utility  and   beauty  of  physical  either  past  or  present.     He  might,  for  ex- 

efi^cts,  induced  to  infer  a  conscious  and  in-  ample,  compere  ancient  Britain  with  an- 

teDigent  cause  of  these,  fiir  superior  to  cient  Greece ;  present  Britain  with  present 

themselres ;  a  eattse,  which  from  the  uni-  Greece ;  Britain  in  the  age  of  cnisBdes, 

▼enaUty  of  these  OTents,  as  well  as  from  with  Britain  in  the  age  of  Elisabeth ;  pre- 

their  onion  and  sympathy,  was  not,  as  are  sent  Britain  with  her  colonies,  with  Italy, 

the  sons  of  men,  a  multitude  of  limited  France,  Holland,  and  the  enlightened  conn- 

causes,  bnt  a  simple  cause,  unirersal  and  tries ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Barbaiy,  &c. 

one ;  a  cause,  too,  which,  from  the  never-  But  this  we  leavei,  as  foreign  to  our  work, 

eeasfaig  of  its  etents,  was  not,  like  the  same  and  dmwing  us  into  a  theory,  wfaieh  merits 

hvmaa  beings,  an  intermittent  eause,  bat  a  a  better  place  than  an  occasional  note, 

canse,  ever  operating,  vm  in  energy.  ^  Ob  rh  Qp  wept  9K9Ut&9  ^oitftUift 

We  tee,  therefore,  the  leason  why  this  'AXkk  ri  ^  0)y. 

first  philosophy  was  subsequent  in  point  of  Plat  in  Critona. 

time  to  physical  speculation,  and  why  of  'To  expkin  some  fnture  observatlont, 

cewae  to  the  other  habits  or  modes  of  it  will  be  proner  here  to  ivmark,  that  the 

wisdom  here  enumerated,  though  in  its  mind  from  these  materials  thus  brought 

own  dignity  and  importance  hi  superior  to  together,  and  from  its  own  operations  on 

them  all.  them,  and  in  consequence  of  them,  becomes 

Our  filth  obserration  is,  that  as  a  nation  fraught  with  ideas ;  and  that  many  minds 

may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfection,  so  fraught,  by  a  sort  of  compact  assigning 

which  is  in  the  fall  possession  of  all  these  to  each  idea  some  sound  to  be  its  mark 

habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom ;  so  those  na-  or  symbol,  were  the  first  inventors  and 

tions  are  nearest  to  perfection,  that  possess  founders  of  language.    See  Hermes,  Hb.  iii 

tlirm  in  the  greatest  number,  or  in  a  state  cap.  3, 4. 
of  the  greatest  maturity. 
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senses ;  whereas  these  arts  use  only  two  of  them,  that  of  seeing 
and  that  of  hearing.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  sensible  objects, 
or  media,  through  which  they  imitate,^  can  be  such  only  as 
these  two  senses  are  framed  capable  of  perceiving;  and  these 
media  are  motion,  sound,  colour,  and  figure. 

Painting,  having  the  eye  for  its  organ,  cannot  be  conceived  to 
imitate,  but  through  the  media  of  visible  objects.  And  further, 
its  mode  of  imitating  being  always  motionless,  there  must  be 
subtracted  from  these  the  medium  of  motion.  It  remains,  then, 
that  colour  and  figure  are  the  only  media  through  which  painting 
imitates. 

Music,  passing  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  the  ear,  can 
imitate  only  by  sounds  and  motions. 

Poetry,  having  the  ear  also  for  its  organ,  as  far  as  words  are 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  mere  sounds,  can  go  no  further  in 
imitating,  than  may  be  performed  by  sound  and  motion.  But 
then,  as  these  its  sounds  stand  by  compact  for  the  various  ideas,* 
with  which  the  mind  is  fraught,  it  is  enabled  by  this  means  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  language  can  express ;  and  that  it  is  evident 
will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  seen,  how  these  arts  agree,  and  how 
they  differ. 

They  agree,  by  being  all  mimetic  or  imitative. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different  media :  painting,  by 
figure  and  colour ;  music,  by  sound  and  motion ;  painting  and 
music,  by  media  which  are  natural ;  poetry,  for  the  greatest  part, 
by  a  medium  which  is  artificial.^ 

III.  As  to  that  art,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  excellent 
of  the  three,  it  must  be  observed,  that  among  these  various 
media  of  imitating,  some  will  naturally  be  more  accurate,  some 
less ;  some  will  best  imitate  one  subject,  some  another.  Again, 
among  the  number  of  subjects  there  will  be  naturally  ako  a 
difference  as  to  merit  and  demerit.    There  will  be  some  sublime, 

*  To  prevent  confnnon,  it  matt  be  ob-        *  See  note  e,  page  27. 
■erred,  tnat  in  all  theae  arts  there  ii  a  dif-        '  A  figure  painted,  or  a  compoaition  of 

ferenoe  between  the  leniible  media,  through  muaical  sounds,  have  always  a  natural  r»- 

which  they  imitate,  and  the  subjects  imi-  lation  to  that  of  which  they  are  intended 

tated.    The  sensible  media,  through  which  to  be  the  resemblance.    But  a  description 

they  imitate,  must  be  always  relative  to  in  words  has  rarely  any  such  natural  rda- 

that  sense,  by  which  the  particular  art  ap-  tion  to  the  seTeral  ideas,  of  whidi  those 

plies  to  the  mind ;  but  the  subject  imitated  words  are  the  symbols.     None,  therefore, 

may  be  foreign  to  that  sense,  and  beyond  understand  the  description,  but  those  who 

the  power  of  its  perception.    Painting,  for  speak   the   language.     On   the  contrair, 

instance,  (as  is  shewn  in  this  chapter,)  has  musical  and  picture-imitations  are  intelu- 

no  sensible  media,  through  which  it  operates,  gible  to  all  men. 

except  colour  and  figure :  but  as  to  sub-        Why  it  is  said,  that  poetry  is  not  uni- 

jects,  it  may  have  motions,  sounds,  moral  Tersally,  but  only    for    the  greater  part 

affsctions,  and  actions ;  none  of  which  are  artificial,  see  below,  chap,  iii.,  where  what 

either  colours  or  figures,  but  which,  how-  natural  force  it  has,  is  examined  and  esti- 

ever,  are  all   capable  of   being   imitated  mated.  ^ 

through  them.    See  chap.  ii.  notes  iyj^k. 
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and  some  low ;  some  copious,  and  some  short ;  some  pathetic, 
and  others  void  of  passion ;  some  formed  to  instruct,  and  others 
not  capable  of  it. 

Now  from  these  two  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  imitation,  and  the  merit  of  the  subject  imitated, 
the  question,  concerning  which  art  is  most  excellent,  must  be 
tried  and  determined. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  without  a  detail  of  particulars, 
that  so  there  may  be  formed,  on  every  part,  just  and  accurate 
comparisons. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ON  THB  SUBJECTS  WHICH  PAINTING  IMITATES.      ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH 
MUSIC  IMITATES.       COMPARISON  OP  MUSIC  WITH  PAINTING. 

The  fittest  subjects  for  painting,  are  all  such  things  and  incidents 
as  are  peculiarly  characterized  by  figure  and  colour.' 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  mass  of  things  inanimate  and 
vegetable  ;**  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  buildings,  landscapes :  the 
various  tribes  of  animal  figures ;  such  as  birds,  beasts,  herds, 
flocks :  the  motions  and  sounds  peculiar  to  each  animal  species, 
when  accompanied  with  configurations,  which  are  obvious  and 
remarkable:'  the  human  body  in  all  its  appearances,  (as  male, 
female ;  young,  old ;  handsome,  ugly,)  and  in  all  its  attitudes, 
(as  lying,  sitting,  standing,  &c.:)  the  natural  sounds  peculiar 
to  the  human  species,  (such  as  crying,  laughing,  hallooing,  &c.:^) 

f  pBi^e  28.  motioni  a«  the  swimming  of  many  kinds  of 

^  The  reason  is,  that  these  things  are  fish,  or  in  such  sounds  as  the  purring  of  a 

almost  whoUj  known  to  us  by  their  colour  cat,  because  here  is  no  such  special  con- 

and  figure :  beaidea,  they  are  as  motionless,  figuration  to  be  perceived.    Homer,  in  his 

for  ika  most  part,  in  nature,  as  in  the  imi-  shield,  describing  the  picture  of  a  bull 

tation.  seized  by  two  lions,  says  of  the  bull,  6  9h 

*  Instanoes  of  this  kind  are  the  flying  fuucpit  fAtfiwciff  'EAxcto,  '^he,  bellowing 

of  birds,  the  galloping  of  horses,  the  roaring  loudly,  was  dragged  along.**    Where  Eu»> 

of  liooa,  the  crowing  of  cocks:  and  the  tathius,  in  commenting  on  this  bellowing, 

leaaon  is,  that  though  to  paint  motion  or  says,  &s  i9iiKov  r^  x^/*"^^  **as  he  (the 

sound  be  impossible,  yet  the  motions  and  bull)  made  manilieiit  (in  the  picture)  by 

soimds  here  mentioned  having  an  immediate  his  figure  or  attitude.**   Eust  in  J.  i,  p. 

and  natural  connection  with  a  certain  yisible  1 224. 

configuiation  of  the  ports,  the  mind,  from  i  The  reason  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

a  prospect  of  this  configuration,  conceiTes  giren  in  the  note  immediately  preceding: 

insensibly  that  which  is  concomitant ;  and  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  observation  must 

henee  it  is,  that,  by  a  sort  of  fidlacy,  the  be  confined  to  natural  sounds  only.    In 

sounds  and  motions  appear  to  be  painted  language,  few  of  the  speakers  know  the 

Blao.    On  the  contrary,  not  so  in  such  configurations  which  attend  it 


^ 
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all  energies,  passions,  and  affections  of  the  soul,  being  in  any 
degree  more  intense  or  violent  than  ordinary:*'  all  actions  and 
events,  whose  intemty  or  wholeness  depends  upon  a  short  and 
self-evident  succession  of  incidents ;  *  or  if  the  succession  be  ex- 
tended, then  such  actions,  at  least,  whose  incidents  are  all  along, 
during  tliat  succession,  similar:™  all  actions  which,  being  quali- 
fied as  above,  open  themselves  into  a  large  variety  of  circum- 
stances, concurring  all  in  the  same  point  of  time :  **  all  actions 
which  are  known,  and  known  universally,  rather  than  actions 
newly  invented,  or  known  but  to  few.° 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  of  painting. 

II.  In  music,  the  fittest  subjects  of  imitation  are  all  such  things 
and  incidents  as  are  most  eminently  characterized  by  motion  and 
sound. I* 

Motion  may  be  either  slow  or  swift,  even  or  uneven,  broken 

^  The  reason  is  still  of  the  Mune  kindt  variety  ;  the  greater  iilso,  in  proportion,  the 

▼is.  from  their  visible  effects  on  the  body :  beauty  and  perfection.     Noble  instances  of 

they  naturally  produce  either  to  the  counte-  this  are  the  pictures  above  mentioned  in 

nance  a  particular  redness  or  paleness,  or  a  note  k.    See    Aristot  Poet  c.  7.     'O  th 

particular  modification  of  its  muadea,  or  else  cad*  oMir  piau^  roS  wpdypmnt  Spos^  iul 

to  the  limbs  a  particular  attitude.    Now  all  fikr^  etc     See  also  Characteristics,  vol.  L 

these  effects  are  solely  referable  to  colour  p.  143.  and  Bmsu,  book  i.  c  16.  L*Achille 

and  figiue,  the  two  grand  aendble  media  d'Homere  est  si  gnmd,  Ae. 
peculiar  to  painting.  See  Raphael's  cartoons        ®  The  reason  is,  that  a  pietnn  being  (aa 

of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  of  his  striking  has  been  said)  but  a  point  or  instant  in  a 

the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind ;   see  also  the  story  well  known,  the  spectator's  memory 

emeifixion  of  Polycrates,  and  the  ■uSerings  will  supply  the  previous  and  the  sabaequent : 

of  tlie  consul  Regulns,  both  by  Salvator  Rosa,  but  thu  cannot  be  done  where  such  kiiow- 

'  For,  of  necessity,  every  picture  is  a  ledge  is  wanting.    And  therefore  it  may  be 

pwKtum  temporis,  or  **  instant**  justiy  questioned,  whether  the  most  cele- 

"■  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  storm  at  sea ;  brated  subjects,  borrowed  by  painting  from 
whose  incidents  of  vision  may  be  nearly  all  history,  would  have  been  any  of  tham  in- 
included  in  foaming  waves,  a  dark  sky,  telligible  through  the  inedium  of  |WT!*1l?"g 
ships  out  of  their  erect  posture,  and  men  only,  supposing  history  to  have  been  silent, 
hanging  upon  the  ropes:  or  as  a  battle ;  and  to  have  given  no  additional  iaaionai^ 
which,  from  beginning  to  end,  presents  no-  tion. 

thing  else  than  blood,  fire,  smoke,  and  dis-         It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace,  con- 
order.     Now   such   events  may  be    well  formably   to  this  reasoning,  reeommends, 
imitated  all  at  once  ;  for  how  long  soever  even  to  poetic  imitation,  a  known  ttoiy  be- 
they  last,  they  are  but  repetitions  of  the  fiore  an  unknown : 
same.     Nicias,  the  painter,  recommended  TW^iw 
BBch  the  same  subjects,  viz.  a  sea-fight,  or  Redim  Iliamtm  earmm  dtdneit  m  ostet, 
a  land>battle  of  cavalry  ;  his  reasons  too  are  Qmm  m  prq^brrm  yaote,  mdidaqme  yrimm, 
mnch  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  the                                        Axt  Poet  v.  12& 
following  note.  Hecondndes  with  a  nuudm.        And,  indeed,  as  the  being  vndeffitood  to 
(little  regarded  by  his  successors,  however  others,  either  hearers  or  speotaton,  oaems 
important,)  that  the  subject  itself  is  as  mndi  to  be  a  common  veqaiatta  to  all  mimet&e 
a  part  of  the  painter's  art,  as  the  poet's  arts  whatever,  (for  to  those  ^nhQ  understand 
foble  is  a  part  of  poetry.    See  Demetrius  them  not,  they  are  in  foct  no  mimetic  arta,) 
PhaL  p.  58.  edit  Oxon.  it  follows,  that  perspieaity  must  be  essential 

"  For  painting  is  not  bounded  in  exten-  to  them  all ;  and  that  bo  piudent  artial 

lion,  as  it  is  in  dnmtion.    Besides,  it  seems  would  n^eet,  if  it  wen  possible,  any  jasi 

tnie  in  every  species  of  composition,  that,  advantage  t6  obtain  this  end.    Now  there 

as  for  as  perplexity  and  confosion  may  be  can  be  no  advantage  greater  than  the  noto- 

avoided,  and  the  wholeness  of  the  piece  may  ziety  of  the  subject  imitatedi 
be  prsaerved  dear  and  inteUisible,  the  more        P  Page  28. 
ample  the  magnitude,  and  the  greater  the 
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or  €(miiniioii8 ;  sound  may  be  either  soft  or  loud,  high  or  low. 
Wherever,  therefore,  any  of  these  species  of  motion  or  sound 
may  be  found  in  an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree, 
there  will  be.  room  for  musical  imitaiioD. 

Thus,  in  the  natural  or  inanimate  world,  music  may  imitate 
the  glidings,  murmurings,  tossings,  roarings,  and  other  accidents 
of  water,  as  perceived  in  fountains,  cataracts,  rivers,  seas,  &c.; 
the  same  of  thunder ;  the  same  of  winds,  as  well  the  stormy  as 
the  gentle.  In  the  animal  world,  it  may  imitate  the  voice  of 
some  animals,  bnt  chiefly  that  of  singing  birds ;  it  may  also 
funtly  copy  some  of  their  motions.  In  the  human  kind,  it  can 
also  imitate  some  motions'*  and  sounds ;'  and  of  sounds,  those 
most  perfectly,  which  are  expressive  of  grief  and  anguish.* 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  which  music  imitates. 

III.  It  remains,  then,  that  we  compare  these  two  arts  together. 
Asd  here,  indeed,  as  to  musical  imitation  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  as  it  can,  from  its  genius,  imitate  only  sounds 
and  motions;  as  there  are  not  many  motions,  either  in  the 
animal  or  in  the  inanimate  world,  which  are  exclusively  peculiar, 
evea  to  any  ^eeies,  and  scarcely  any  to  an  individual ;  as  there 
are  no  Batural  sounds,  which  characterize,  at  least,  lower  than  a 
species,  (for  the  natural  sounds  of  individuals  are  in  every  species 
tne  same :)  further,  as  music  does  but  imperfectly  imitate  even 
these  sounds  and  motions  ;*  on  the  contrary,  as  figures,  postures 
of  figures,  and  colours  characterize,  not  only  every  sensible  spo- 
res, but  even  every  individual,  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  the 
Tarious  energies  and  passions  of  every  individual  :**  and  further, 
as  painting  is  able,  with  the  highest  accuracy  and  exactness,  to 
imitate  all  these  colours  and  figures,  and  while  musical  imitation 
pretends,  at  most,  to  no  more  than  the  raising  of  ideas  similar, 
itself  aspires  to  raise  ideas  the  very  same :  in  a  word,  as  paint- 
ing, in  respect  of  its  subjects,  is  equal  to  the  noblest  part  of 
imitation,  the  imitating  regular  actions  consisting  of  a  whole  and 
parts ;  and  of  such  imitation,  music  is  utterly  incapable :  from 
all  this  it  must  be  confessed,  that  musical  imitation  is  greatly 
below  that  of  painting,  and  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
thing. 

Ajb  to  the  efficacy,  therefore,  of  music,  it  must  be  derived  from 

n  At  the  wslk  tf  Uw  giant  Polyphtme*  thii  kind  is  the  ohonii  of  Baal*i  prieaU  in 

in  tlie  pastood  of  Ads  and  Qalatea:  the  oratorio  of  Dehorah : 

Ske  wkat  ampU  tiridei  he  iakes^  &c.  Dolefiii  tidm^  kow  ye  wound,  ftc. 

'  Aa  the  ahottta  of  a  moltitade,  in  ^e  '  The  reasoii  is,  from  the  diMindlititfte 

t^T^pfiti*!!  tp»*^*— ■  of  Ood  nye  the  kii^  between  the  aoondi  and  motioiia  of  natara, 

4kc.  and  those  of  mosia   Musical  sounds  are  all 

*  The  reason  is,  that  this  species  of  mu-  produced  from  even  vibration,  most  natural 

aical  imitation  moat  nearly  approaches  na-  from  uneven ;  musical  motions  are  chiefly 

tore :   for  grie^  in  most  aninuds,  declares  definite  in  their  measure,  most  natural  are 

itself  by  sounds,  which  are  not  unlike  to  indefinite, 

long  notes  in  the  chromatic  system.    Of  "See  note  h  of  this  chaptec 
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another  source,  which  must  be  left  for  the  present,  to  be  con- 
sidered of  hereafter/ 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned,  imitation  by  poetry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES,  BUT  IMITATES  ONLY 
THROUGH  NATURAL  MEDIA,  OR  MERE  SOUNDS.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THIS  CAPACITY;  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

Poetic  imitation  includes  every  thing  in  it  which  is  performed 
either  by  picture-imitation  or  musical;  for  its  materials  are 
words,  and  words  are  symbols  by  compact  of  all  ideas.^ 

Further,  as  words,  beside  their  being  symbols  by  compact,  are 
also  sounds  variously  distinguished  by  their  aptness  to  be  rapidly 
or  slowly  pronounced,  and  by  the  respective  prevalence  of  mutes, 
liquids,  or  vowels,  in  their  composition ;  it  will  follow,  that,  be- 
side their  compact-relation,  they  will  have  likewise  a  natural 
relation  to  all  such  things,  between  which  and  themselves  there 
is  any  natural  resemblance :  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  natural 
resemblance  between  all  sorts  of  harsh  and  grating  sounds. 
There  is,  therefore,  (exclusive  of  its  signification,)  a  natural  re- 
lation between  the  sound  of  a  vile  hautboy,  and  of  that  verse  in 

Stridenti  muemm  itipola  dispeidere  camen ; 

or  of  that  other  in  Milton,* 

Qnio  on  their  tenmnel  pipes  of  wietehed  ttnw. 

So  also  between  the  smooth  swift  gliding  of  a  river,  and  of  that 
verse  in  Horace,** 

atiUe 
Labitar,  et  labetar  in  omne  Tolnbilif  aeyiun. 

And  thus,  in  part,  even  poetic  imitation  has  its  foundation  in 
nature :  but  then  this  imitation  goes  not  far ;  and  taken  without 
the  meaning  derived  to  the  sounds  from  compact,  is  but  little 
intelligible,  however  perfect  and  elaborate. 

II.  If,  therefore,  poetrv  be  compared  with  painting,  in  respect 
of  this  its  merely  natural  and  inartificial  resemblance,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  inasmuch  as  of  this  sort  of  resemblance,  poetry 
(like  music)  has  no  other  sources,  than  those  two  of  sound  and 
motion ;  inasmuch  as  it  often  wants  these  sources  themselves,  (for 

*  Chapter  il  ■  In  his  Lycidaa. 

y  See  note  0,  chap.  i.  ^  Epist  ii  L  1.  ter.  42, 43. 

«  Ed.  iii  ver.  27. 
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numb^re  of  words  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  resemblance 
to  those  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  symbols;)  inasmuch  as 
natnral  sounds  and  motions,  which  poetry  thus  imitates,  are 
themselves  but  loose  and  indefinite  accidents  of  those  subjects 
to  which  they  belong,*"  and  consequently  do  but  loosely  and  in- 
definitely characterize  them ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  poetic  sounds 
and  motions  do  but  faintly  resemble  those  of  nature,  which  are 
themselves  confessed  to  be  so  imperfect  and  vague.  From  all 
this  it  will  follow,  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  music,)  that 
poetic  imitation  founded  in  mere  natural  resemblance  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  painting,  and  at  best  but  very  imperfect. 

III.  As  to  the  preference  which  such  poetic  imitation  may 
claim  before  musical,  or  musical  imitation  before  that,  the  meriU 
on  each  side  may  appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch  their 
imitations  from  sound  and  motion.**  Now  music  seems  to  imitate 
nature  better  as  to  motion,  and  poetry  as  to  sound.  The  reason 
is,  that  in  motions,  music  has  a  greater  variety 4*  and  in  sounds, 
those  of  poetry  approach  nearer  to  nature.' 

If,  therefore,  in  sound  the  one  have  the  preference,  in  motion 
the  other,  and  the  merit  of  sound  and  motion  be  supposed  nearly 
equal,  it  will  follow,  that  the  merit  of  the  two  imitations  will  be 
nearly  equal  also. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES,  NOT  BY  MERE  SOUNDS  OR 
NATURAL  MEDIA,  BUT  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANT;  THE  SUBJECTS  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  BEING  SUCH,  TO  WHICH  THE  GENIUS  OF  EACH  OF 
THE  OTHER  TWO  ARTS  IS  MOST  PERFECTLY  ADAPTED.  ITS  COMPARI- 
SON IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH  MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto  considered,  as 
fetching  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it 
has  been  shewn  much  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
music. 

^  Page  31 .  compoanded,  can  be  made  produce. 

*  Page  28.  '  Moncal  toimdi  are  produced  bj  eren 

*  Muic  baa  no  leaa  than  five  different  Tibrationa,  which  acarcelj  any  natunl 
lengths  of  notes  in  ordinary  use,  reckoning  sounds  are :  on  the  contrary,  words  am 
from  the  sonibreTo  to  the  semiquaver ;  all  the  product  of  uneven  Tibration,  and  so  are 
which  may  be  infinitely  compounded,  even  most  natural  sounds ;  add  to  this,  that 
in  any  one  time,  or  measure.  Poetry,  on  words  are  iar  more  numerous  than  musical 
the  other  hand,  has  but  two  lengths,  or  sounds.  So  that  poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
auantiUes,  a  long  syllable  and  a  short,  sound,  s«ems  to  exceed  music,  not  only  in 
(which  is  its  half ;)  and  all  the  variety  of  nearness  of  resemblance,  but  even  in  variety 
verse  arises  from  such  feet  and  metres,  as  also. 

these  two  species  of  syllables,  by  being 
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It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  its  merits  are,  when  it 
imitates  not  by  mere  natural  somid,  but  by  sound  significant ; 
by  words,  the  compact  symbols  of  all  kinds  of  ideas.  From 
hence  depends  its  genuine  force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
sounds  expressive  of  every  idea,  so  is  there  no  subject  either  of 
picture-imitation,  or  musical,  to  which  it  does  not  aspire;  all 
things  and  incidents  whatever  being,  in  a  manner,  to  be  described 
by  words. 

Whether,  therefore,  poetry,  in  this  its  proper  sphere,  be  equal 
to  the  imitation  of  the  other  two  arts,  is  the  question  at  present 
which  comes  in  order  to  be  discussed. 

Now  as  subjects  are  infinite,  and  the  other  two  arts  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  imitate  all,  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  compare 
poetry  with  them  in  such  subjects  to  which  they  are  most  per- 
fSectly  adapted. 

II.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting.  A  subject  in  which  the 
power  of  this  aft  may  be  most  fully  exerted,  (whether  it  be 
taken  from  the  inanimate,  or  the  animal,  or  the  moral  world,) 
must  be  a  subject  which  is  principally  and  eminently  cha- 
racterized by  certain  colours,  figures,  and  postures  of  figures — 
whose  comprehension  depends  not  on  a  succession  of  events ;  or 
at  least,  if  on  a  succession,  on  a  short  and  self-evident  one — 
which  admits  a  lar^e  variety  of  such  circumstances,  as  all  concur 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  and  relate  all  to  one  prin- 
cipal action. 

As  to  such  a  subject,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  forced 
to  pass  through  the  medium  of  compact,  while  paintmg  applies 
immediately  through  the  medium  of  nature;  the  one  oeing 
tinderstood  to  all,  the  other  to  the  speakers  of  a  certain  language 
only :  <  inasmuch  as  natural  operations  must  needs  be  more 
affecting  than  artificial :  inasmuch  as  painting  helps  our  own 
rude  ideas  by  its  own,  which  are  consummate  and  wrought  up  to 
the  perfection  of  art ;  while  poetry  can  raise  no  other,  than  what 
every  mind  is  furnished  with  before :  ^  inasmuch  as  painting  shews 
all  the  minute  and  various  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  event 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ; 
while  poetry  is  forced  to  want  this  circumstance  of  intelligibility, 
by  being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  some  degree  of  detail:  inas- 
much as  this  detail  creates  often  the  dilemma  of  either  becoming 

*  Notey^  p.  28.  canto  thought  upon  what  gnoe,  hearen, 

^  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Ere,  that  lore,  and  disnity  mean ;  or  ever  enriched 

Oram  wa»  in  all  her  9tep€jheav*n  m  kgr  eye,  the  mind  with  ideas  of  beantj,  or  asked 

In  0fci*ry  pettuTB  dignUy  and  love ;  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired,  and  by 

we  haye  an  image,  not  of  that  Ere  which  what  proportions  they  are  constituted.    On 

Hilton  conceiTed,  but  of  such  an  Eve  only  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Ere  as  painted 

as  erery  one,  by  his  own  proper  genius,  is  by  an  able  painter,  we  labour  under  no 

able  to  represent,  from  reflecting  on  those  such  difficulty  ;  because  we  have  exhibited 

ideas  which  he  has  annexed  to  these  several  before  us  the  better  conceptions  of  an  artist, 

■ounda.     The  greater  part,  in  the  mean  the  genuine  ideas  of  perhaps  a  Titian  or  a 

time,  have  nerer  perhaps  bestowed  one  ao-  Raphael 
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tedloQSy  to  be  clear ;  or  if  Dot  tedious,  then  obscure :  lastly,  in- 
asmuch as  all  imitations  more  similar,  more  inmiediate,  and  more 
intelligible,  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  less  so ;  and  for  the 
reasons  above,  the  imitations  of  poetry  are  less  similar,  less  imme- 
diate, and  less  intelligible  than  those  of  painting.  From  all  this 
it  will  follow,  that  in  all  subjects,  where  painting  can  fully  exert 
itself  the  imitations  of  painting  are  superior  to  those  of  poetry ; 
and  consequently,  in  all  such  subjects,  that  painting  has  the  pre- 
ference. 

III.  And  now  to  compare  poetry  with  music,  allowing  to 
music  the  same  advantage  of  a  well-adapted  subject,  which  has 
already  been  allowed  to  painting  in  the  comparison  just  pre- 
ceding. 

What  such  a  subject  is,  has  already  been  described.*  And  as 
to  preference,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  inasmuch  as  musical 
imitations,  though  natural,  aspire  not  to  raise  the  same  ideas, 
but  only  ideas  similar  and  analogous;''  while^tK>etic  imitation, 
though  artificial,  raises  ideas  the  very  same,  inasmuch  as  the 
definite  and  certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain, and  that  more  especially  in  imitations  where  the  principal 
delight '  is  in  recognising  the  thing  imitated ;  it  will  follow  from 
hence,  that  even  in  su^'ect^the  best  adapted  to  musical  imi- 
tation, the  imitation  of  poetry  will  be  still  more  excellent. 

'  See  chap.  iL  aect  2.  thete  imitationB ;  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each 

^  Page  31.  of  them,  to  exeidse  the  reasoning  fiicolU  ; 

'  That  there  is  an  eminent  delight  in  and,  by  comparing  the  copj  with  the  arcni- 

this  Teiy  recognition  itself^  abstract  from  type  in  our  minds,  to  infer  that  this  is  snch 

any  thing  pleanng  in  the  subject  recognised,  a  thing,  and  that  another:  a  &ct  remark- 

ia  eridmt  from  hence,  that,  in  all  the  able  among  children,  even  in  their  first  and 

mimetic  arts,  we  can  be  highly  charmed  earliest  days. 

with  imitations,  at  whose  originals  in  na-  T^  re  yiip  fufUurBoi^   <r^ft^vror   ro«s 

tore  we  are  shocked  and  terrified.     Such,  ia^p^ou  ix  iraiSuv  iffrl,  iccU  ro&r^  9tap4- 

tot  jnstanflB,  as  dead  bodies,  wild  beasts,  povci  rwr  Ax\«tr  Ci6wr,  irt  luiirnrucArwr^ 

and  the  like.  ^<m,  ical  r^  ftoBifa'tu  iroicircu  9^  fufi^ 

The  cause,  assigned  for  this,  seems  to  be  o'cwr  riu  Troiras'   koX   rh  Yo/pciy  rocs 

of  the  feOowing  land.    We  have  a  joy,  not  fufsfifioo'i  irarras.     Siy^Ibr  it  ro&rou  rh 

only  in  the  sanity  and  perfection,  but  also  avfjifioLUfor  M  r&r  iaytw,    *A  7^  oJM, 

in  the  just  and  natural  energies  of  our  \wnpS»%  6/H»|icy,  rovrttr  riu  §bc6ras  rhs 

sercral  limbs  juid  fiicnlties.     And  hence,  fid\iara  ^pifi^iUpos^  x"^!'^^^  Btttpovv- 

amoDg  others,  tiie  joy  in  reasoning ;  as  res*  oTor  BripUtr  re  ftap^ia  r&r  iiypmr^ 

being  the  energy  of  that  principal  fiiculty,  rMV,  iccU  PfKpAr.    Afrior  8^  ical  ro^rov, 

onr  intdlect  or  understanding.    This  joy  5ti  luufBdvtuf  oh  iju&vov  rots  ^iXoff^^u 

extends,  not  only  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  Ifiurrovt  &AA&  ica2   rots   tiXXois  6fun«ts^ 

multitude.     For  all  men  have  an  aversion  &\A*  M  fipax^  Muwrovtriy  airrou,     AA 

to  ignorance  and  error ;  and  in  some  degree,  7^  Tot>ro  x^^'^'vo'i  riis  fhcSras  dp&yrtSf 

howerer  moderate,  are  glad  to  learn  and  to  5ti  aviifiaivu  OttMowras  fioyBdftiy  icol 

inform  themselres.  <rvWoyi(€<r${u,  rl  iKturroV  otop,  tn  oZros 

Hence,  therefore,  the  delight  arising  from  ^icciyos.    Arist  Poet  c  4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANT, 
BEING  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  SUBJECTS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  GENIUS  OF 
EITHER  OP  THE  OTHER  ARTS.  THE  NATURE  OF  THOSE  SUBJECTS. 
THE  ABILITIES  OF  POETRY  TO  IMITATE  THEM.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  now  been  considered  in  two 
views:  first,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural  media;  and  in  this  it  has 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  music,  but  much  inferior  to  painting. 
It  has  been  since  considered  as  imitating  through  sounds  signi- 
ficant by  compact,  and  that  in  such  subjects  respectively,  where 
S minting  and  muiic  have  the  fullest  power  to  exert  themselves, 
ere  to  painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  but  to  music  it  has 
been  preferred. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  other  subjects  poetry  has 
left,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  other  two  arts  is  not  so  perfectly 
adapted ;  how  far  poetry  is  able  t<f  imitate  them;  and  whether, 
from  the  perfection  of  its  imitation,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  it  ought  to  be  called  no  more  than  equal  to  its 
sister  arts;  or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  should  not  rather  be 
called  superior. 

II.  To  begin,  in  the  first  place,  by  comparing  it  with  painting. 

The  subjects  of  poetry,  to  which  the  genius  of  painting  is  not 
adapted,  are,  all  actions,  whose  whole  is  of  so  lengthened  a 
duration,"^  that  no  point  of  time,  in  any  part  of  that  whole,  can 
be  given  fit  for  painting;  neither  in  its  beginning,  which  will 
teach  what  is  subsequent ;  nor  in  its  end,  which  will  teach  what 
is  previous ;  nor  in  its  middle,  which  will  declare  both  the  pre- 
vious and  the  subsequent.  Also  all  subjects  so  framed,  as  to 
lay  open  the  internal  constitution  of  man,  and  give  us  an  insight 
into  characters,*^  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments. 

The  merit  of  these  subjects  is  obvious.    They  must  tiecessarily 

"■  For  a  jutt  and  aocniate  deicription  of        Stotiments  are  discoverable  in  all  thoee 

wholeneM  and  unity,  see  Arist  Poet  chap,  things,  which  are  the  proper  butineat  and 

7  and  8 ;  and  Bouu,  his  best  interpreter,  end  of  speech  or  discourse.     The  chief 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Epic  Poem,  book  ii  branches  of  this  end  are  to  assert  and 

chap.  9 — 11.  proTe  ;  to  boIto  and  refute  ;  to  express  or 

■  For  a  description  of  character,  see  be-  excite  passions ;  to  amplify  incidents,  and 

UWf  note  o,  of  this  chapter.  to  diminish  them.    It  is  in  these  things. 

As  for  manners,  it  may  be  said  in  geneial,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  sentiment, 

that  a  certain  system  of  them  makes  a  See  Arist  Poet  c.  19 :  "Lffrt  9h  icar&  r^r 

ehamcter ;  and  that  as  these  systems,  by  Aidi^tauf  rovro,  8<ra  6wh  rod  Xiyon  8c« 

being  differently  compounded,  make  each  a  wapcwKcvod^roi.     M^  8^  rovrspr,   r6 

differant  character,  so  is  it  that  one  man  re    AvoScucyvrou,  iral   rh    X^iy,  ical    t^ 

tmly  diffsrs  from  another.  v^  irapvffitwdiuM^ — iral  ^i  /liy^Bos,  teai 

Passions  are  obriooa ;  pity,  foar,  anger,&c.  ^iiucpitrifnu 
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of  all  be  the  most  anectiDg,  the  most  improviDg,  and  such  of 
which  the  mind  has  the  strongest  comprehension. 

For  as  to  the  affecting  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  all  events  more 
or  less  affect  ns,  as  the  subjects  which  they  respect  are  more  or 
less  nearly  related  to  us,  then  surely  those  events  must  needs 
be  most  affecting,  to  whose  subjects  we  are  of  all  the  most 
intimately  related.  Now  such  is  the  relation  which  we  bear  to 
mankind ;  and  men  and  human  actions  are  the  subjects  here 
proposed  for  imitation. 

As  to  improvement,  there  can  be  none  surely  (to  man  at 
least)  so  great,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  just  and  decent 
representation  of  human  manners  and  sentiments.  For  what 
can  more  contribute  to  give  us  that  master-knowledge,^  without 
which  all  other  knowledge  will  prove  of  little  or  no  utilitv ! 

As  to  our  comprehension,  there  is  nothing  certainly  of  which 
we  have  so  strong  ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the  moral 
or  human  world.  For  as  to  the  internal  part,  or  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable,  we  know  it  but  obscurely ;  because  there 
we  can  discover  neither  passion,  nor  sensation.  In  the  animal 
worid,  indeed,  this  principle  is  more  seen,  and  that  from  the 
passions  and  sensations  which  there  declare  themselves.  Yet 
all  still  rests  upon  the  mere  evidence  of  sense ;  upon  the  force 
only  of  external  and  unassisted  experience.  But  in  the  moral 
or  human  world,  as  we  have  a  medium  of  knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this,  so  from  hence  it  is  that  we  can  comprehend 
accordingly. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  various  events  which  happen 

*  rNO0I  2ATTON.     But  farther,  be-  the  disasters  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 

ndes  obtaining  this  moral  science  from  the  same  end. 

contemplation  of  homan  life,  an  end  com-  It  must,  however,  for  all  this,  be  con- 

mon  both  to  epic,  tragic,  and  comic  poetry,  fessed,  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  caanol 

there  is  a  peculiar  end  to  tragedy,  that  of  reasonably  be  expected,  except  among  nip 

cradicatinff  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear.  tions,like  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  lived  in 

"EoTiy    oor    rpoyv^ia    idiiricis   irpd^ttts  a  perpetual  attendance  upon  these  theatrical 

rvov8a£ar  leal  rtXttas — 81*  4x4ov  icaX  ^6fiov  representations.     For  it  is  not  a  single  or 

wtoaipovaa  riir  T«r  roio^wr  waBriiidrtty  occasional  application  to  these  passions,  but 

Kd/Bofiov.    Arist  Poet  c  6.    **  Tragedy  is  a  constant  and  uninterrupted,  by  which 

the  mutation  of  an  action  important  and  alone  they  may  be  lessened  or  removed, 

peifeet,  through  pity  and  fear  working  the  It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this 

pugation  of  such-like  passions.**  note,  without  observing,  that  the  philosopher 

There  an  none,  it  is  evident,  so  devoid  in  this  place  by  pity  means  not  phUan- 
of  these  two  passions,  as  those  perpetually  thropy,  natural  affection,  a  readiness  to  re- 
conversant,  where  the  occasions  of  them  are  lieve  others  in  their  calamities  and  distress ; 
most  frequent ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  but,  by  pity,  he  means  that  senseless  effe- 
military  men,  tiie  professors  of  medicine,  minate  consternation,  which  seises  weak 
chimrgery,  and  the  like.  Their  minds,  by  minds,  on  the  sudden  prospect  of  any  thing 
this  intercourse,  become,  as  it  were,  cal-  disastrous ;  which,  m  its  more  violent 
loos  ;  gaining  an  apathy  by  experience,  effects,  is  seen  in  shriekings,  swoonings,  Ase. 
which  no  theory  can  erer  teach  theuL  a  passion,  so  fitr  from  laudable,  or  fram 

Now,  that  which  is  wrought  in  these  operating  to  the  good  of  others,  that  it  ia 

men  by  the  real  disasten  of  life,  may  be  certain  to  deprive  the  party,  who  kboan 

supposed  wrought  in  othen  by  the  fictions  under  its  influence,  of  all  capacity  to  do  tlie 

of  tragedy  ;  yet  with  this  happy  circum-  least  good  oflSce. 
stanee  in  fevour  of  tragedy,  that,  without 
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here,  and  the  yarious  causes  by  which  they  are  produced ;  in 
other  words,  of  all  characters,  manners,  human  passions,  and 
sentiments ;  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  we  have  the  highest 
evidence  additional,  in  having  an  express  consciousness  of  some* 
thing  similar  within ;  of  something  homogeneous  in  the  recesses 
of  our  own  minds ;  in  that  which  constitutes  to  each  of  us  his 
true  and  real  self. 

These,  therefore,  being  the  subjects,  not  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  painting,  it  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  poetry  can 
imitate  them. 

And,  here,  that  it  has  abilities  clearly  equal,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  as  it  has  that  for  the  medium  of  its  imitation,  through 
which  nature  declares  herself  in  the  same  subjects.  For  the 
sentiments  in  real  life  are  only  known  by  men'*s  discourse,  p 
And  the  characters,  manners,  and  passions  of  men,  being  the 
prompters  to  what  they  say,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  their 
discourse  will  be  a  constant  specimen  of  those  characters, 
manners,  and  passions. 

Format  enim  natun  prins  dm  intas  ad  onuMm 
Fortunamm  habitmn ;  juvat,  aut  impellit  ad  iiam : 
Post  effiert  animi  motiu,  inteiprete  lingua.  4 

Not  only,  therefore,  language  is  an  adequate  medium  of 
imitation,  but  in  sentiment  it  is  the  only  medium;  and  in 
manners  and  passions  there  is  no  other  which  can  exhibit  them 
to  us  after  tnat  clear,  precise,  and  definite  way,  as  they  in 
nature  stand  allotted  to  the  various  sorts  of  men,  and  are  found 
to  constitute  the  several  characters  of  each.' 
'  III.  To  compare,  therefore,  poetry,  in  these  subjects,  with 
painting :  inasmuch  as  no  subjects  of  painting  are  wnoUy  supe- 
rior to  poetry ;  *  while  the  subjects,  here  described,  far  exceed 
the  power  of  painting:  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  all  subjects,  the 
most  affecting  and  improving,*  and  such  of  which  we  have  the 

P  Page  36,  note  n.  therefore,  that  ncoane  must  be  had,  not  to 

4  Hor.  de  Art  Poet  108.  painting,  but  to  poetry.   So  accurate  a  con- 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  (betides  what  ia  ception  of  character  can  be  gathered  onlj 

done  by  poetry)  there  u  some  idea  of  cha-  from  a  succession  of  Taiious  and  yet  conr 

lacter,  which  even  painting  can  communi-  sistent  actions ;  a  succession,  enabling  us 

cate.    Thus  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  to  conjecture,  what  the  person  of  the  dnuna 

such  a   countenance    may  be  found    by  will  do  in  the  future,  from  what  already  he 

painters  for  ^neas,  ak  would  convey,  upon  has  done  in  the  past     Now,  to  such  an 

▼iew,  a  mild,  humane,  and  yet  a  brave  dis-  imitation,  poetry  only  is  equal ;  because  it 

position.    But  then  this  idea  would  be  is  not  bounded,  like  painting,  to  short,  and, 

vague  and  general.   It  would  be  concluded,  as  it  were,  instant  events,  but  may  imitate 

only  in  the  gross,  that  the  hero  was  good,  subjects  of  any  duration  whatever.     See 

As  to  that  system  of  qualities  peculiar  to  Arist  Poet  c.  6.   "Eari  9h  1i$os  iiJkw  rh  ' 

JEneas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  con-  rotovrorf  h  hi\o7  rijp  irpoaip§<rty  iroTd 

Btitutes  his  true  and  real  character,  this  ris  icrly,  iv  dts  otm  ivri  ^Kovt  cl  irpotU' 

would  still  remain  a  secret,  and  be  no  way  pureu  ^  ^<^i  6  \4ymy.     See  also  the  in- 

discoverable.     For  how  deduce  it  from  the  genious  and  learned  Bossu,  book  iv.  c.  4. 

mere  lineaments  of  a  countenance  ?    Or,  if  *  Pages  28  and  34. 

it  were  deducible,  how  few  spectators  would  '  Page  37. 
there  be  found  so  sagacious?    It  is  here, 
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strongeat  comprehension :  further,  inasmncfa  as  poetry  can  most 
accurately  imitate  them:"  inasmuch  as,  besides  all  imitation, 
there  is  a  charm  in  poetry  arising  from  its  very  numbers;!' 
whereas  painting  has  pretence  to  no  charm,  except  that  of 
imitation  only :  lastly,  (which  will  soon  be  shewn,^)  inasmuch  as 
poetry  is  able  to  associate  music  as  a  most  powerful  ally,  of 
which  assistance  painting  is  utterly  incapable :  from  all  tlus  it 
may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  poetry  is  not  only  equal,  but  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  &r  superior  to  its  sister  art  of  painting. 

IV.  But  if  it  exceed  painting,  in  subjects  to  which  painting 
is  not  adapted,  no  doubt  will  it  exceed  music,  in  subjects  to 
music  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been  preferred,*  even  in 
those  subjects  which  have  been  held  adapted  the  best  of  all. 

y .  Poetry  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  much  superior  to  either 
of  the  other  mimetic  arts ;  it  having  been  shewn  to  be  equally 
excellent  in  the  accuracy  of  its  imitation;*  and  to  imitate 
subjects  which  far  surpass,  as  well  in  utility,^  as  in  dignity.^ 


CHAPTER  VL 

ON  MUSIC,  CONSIDBBEO  NOT  AS  AN  IMITATION,  BUT  AS  DEBIVING  ITS 
EFFICACY  FBOM  ANOTU£B  SOURCE.  ON  ITS  JOINT  OPERATION  BT  THIS 
MEANS  WITH  POETRY.  AN  OBJECTION  TO  MUSIC  SOLVED.  THE 
ADVANTAGE  ARISING  TO  IT,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  POETRY,  FBOM  THEIB 
BEING  UNITED.      CONCLUSION. 

In  the  above  discourse,  music  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ally  to 
poetry. **  It  has  also  been  said  to  derive  its  efficacy  from 
another  source  than  imitation.*  It  remains,  therefore,  that 
these  things  be  explained. 

Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 

■  Page  38.  will  be  at  the  paini  to  examine 
*  That  there  ie  a  chann  in  poetry,  arising  Pandite  Loet,  book  i 

from  ita  nnmben  only,  may  be  made  evident         Vene  1 1  f  Semlped  7 

from  the  fiTe  or  aix  &ni  lines  of  the  Para-  — —  2 

diae  Loft ;   where,  without  any  pomp  of         8    has  its  pause 


fidl  upon 


6 
6 
5 
S 
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phiBse,  sublimity  of  sentiment,  or  the  least  4 

degree  of  imitation,  every  reader  Aust  find  5 

himself  to  be  sensibly  delighted ;  and  that,  6_ 

only  from  the  graceful  and  simple  cadence  '  Chap.  ti. 

of  the  numbers,  and  that  artful  variation  of  '  Chap.  iy.  sect  3. 

the  ttssuro.  Or  pause,  so  essential  to  the  *  Page  38. 

hamony  of  every  good  poem.  ^  Page  37. 

An  English  heroic  verse  consists  of  ten  «  See  p.  36.  and  p.  30,  note  n.    See  aUo 
semipeds,  or  half-fieet    Now,  in  the  lines    p.  28,  29. 

above  mentioned,  the   pauses  are  varied  ^  Chap.  v.  sect  3. 

upon  different  semipeds  in  the  order  which  *  Page  31. 
lollowt;  as  may  be  seep  by  any,  who 
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yarioos  affections  which  may  be  raised  by  the  power  of  music. 
There  are  sounds  to  make  us  cheerful,  or  sad;  martial,  or 
tender ;  and  so  of  almost  every  other  affection  which  we  feel. 

It  is  also  further  observable,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  operation 
between  our  affections  and  our  ideas ;  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
sympathy,  certain  ideas  necessarily  tend  to  raise  in  us  certain 
affections ;  and  those  affections,  by  a  sort  of  counter-operation, 
to  raise  the  same  ideas.  Thus,  ideas  derived  from  funerals, 
tortures,  murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate  the  affection 
of  melancholy.  And  when,  by  any  physical  causes,  that  affec- 
tion happens  to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the  same 
doleful  ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  ideas  derived  from  external  causes, 
have  at  different  times,  upon  the  same  person,  so  different  an 
effect.  If  they  happen  to  suit  the  affections  which  prevail 
within,  then  is  their  impression  most  sensible,  and  their  effect 
most  lasting.  If  the  contrary  be  true,  then  is  the  effect  con- 
trary. Thus,  for  instance,  a  funeral  will  much  more  affect  the 
same  man  if  he  see  it  when  melancholy,  than  if  he  see  it  when 
cheerful. 

Now  this  being  premised,  it  will  follow,  that  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  affection  or  disposition  of  mind,  which  ought  naturally 
to  result  from  the  genius  of  any  poem,  the  same,  probably,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  some  species  of  music  to  excite.  But 
whenever  the  proper  affection  prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that 
then  all  kindred  ideas,  derived  from  external  causes,  make  the 
most  sensible  impression.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  poetry,  must 
needs  make  the  most  sensible  impression,  when  the  affections,^ 
peculiar  to  them,  are  already  excited  by  the  music.  For  here  a 
double  force  is  made  to  cooperate  to  one  end.  A  poet,  thus 
assisted,  finds  not  an  audience  in  a  temper  averse  to  the  genius 
of  his  poem,  or,  perhaps  at  best,  under  a  cool  indifference ;  but 
by  the  preludes,  the  symphonies,  and  concurrent  operation  of 
the  music  in  all  its  parts,  roused  into  those  very  affections  which 
he  would  most  desire. 

An  audience  so  disposed,  not  only  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  when  exhibited,  but,  in  a  manner,  even  antici- 
pate them  m  their  several  imaginations.  The  superstitious 
have  not  a  more  previous  tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  spectres,  or  a  lover  to  fall  into  rapiures  at  the  sight  of  his 
mistress,  than  a  mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  power  of  music,  to 
enjoy  all  ideas  which  are  suitable  to  that  temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  charm  of  music,  and  the  wonders 
which  it  works  through  its  great  professors.'     A  power  which 

'  Qumtilian  elegantly,  and  exactly  ap>  canit,  totaqae  arte  conaentit  cum  eonun, 

posite  to  this   reasoning,  says  of  mutie,  qme  dicnntar,  afleetibos.    Inst  Orator.  L  L 

Namque  et  voce  et  modulatione  grandia  c.  10. 

•late,  juconda  dulciter,  moderata  leniter  *  Sach,  abore  all,  is  Qtmge  Frederic 
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coDsbtfl  not  in  imitations,  and  the  raising  ideas,  but  in  the 
laising  affections  to  which  ideas  may  correspond.  There  are 
few  to  be  found  so  insensible,  I  may  even  say  so  inhuman,  as 
when  good  poetry  is  justly  set  to  music,  not  in  some  degree  to 
feel  the  force  of  so  amiable  an  uniou ;  but  to  the  Muses^  friends 
it  is  a  force  irresistible,  and  penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  souL 

Pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Ifritat,  muloet,  fidsU  terroribns  implet^ 

II.  Now  this  is  that  source  from  whence  music  was  said  for- 
merly to  derive  its  greatest  efficacy  ;^  and  here,  indeed,  not  in 
imitation,^  ought  it  to  be  chiefly  cultivated.  On  this  account 
also  it  has  been  called  a  powerful  ally  to  poetry.*  And,  further, 
it  is  by  the  help  of  this  reasoning  that  the  objection  is  solved, 
which  is  raised  against  the  singing  of  poetry,  (as  in  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.)  from  the  want  of  probability  and  resemblance  to 
nature.  To  one,  indeed,  who  has  no  musical  ear,  this  objection 
may  have  weight ;  it  may  even  perplex  a  lover  of  music,  if  it 
happen  to  surprise  him  in  his  hours  of  indifference.  But  when  he 
is  feeling  the  charm  of  poetry  so  accompanied,  let  him  be  angry 
(if  he  can)  with  that  which  serves  only  to  interest  him  more 
feelingly  in  the  subject,  and  support  him  in  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  attention ;  which  enforces,  by  its  aid,  the  several  ideas 
of  the  poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  imagination  with  unusual 
strength  and  grandeur.  He  cannot  surely  but  confess,  that  he 
is  a  gainer  in  the  exchange,  when  he  barters  the  want  of  a  single 
probability,  that  of  pronunciation,  (a  thing  merely  arbitrary,  and 
everywhere  different,)  for  a  noble  heightening  of  affections  which 
are  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 
subject  with  double  energy  and  enjoyment. 

III.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  arts 
can  never  be  so  powerful  singly,  as  when  they  are  properly 
united:  for  poetry,  when  alone,  must  be  necessarily  forced  to 
waste  many  of  its  richest  ideas,  in  the  mere  raising  of  affections, 
when,  to  have  been  properly  relished,  it  should  have  found  those 
affections  in  their  highest  energy ;  and  music,  when  alone,  can 
only  raise  affections  which  soon  languish  and  decay,  if  not  main- 
tained and  fed  by  the  nutritive  images  of  poetry.  Yet  must  it 
be  remembered,  in  this  union,  that  poetry  ever  have  the  pre- 


Handel ;  whose  genius  having  been  culti-  its  assertions  in  what  it  has  offered  con- 

TBted  bj  continued  exercise,  and  being  it-  ceming  music. 

self  hr  the  sublimest  and  most  universal        ^  Horet  Epist.  1.  L  ii.  211. 

now  known,  has  justly  placed  him  without        *  Page  31. 

an  equal,  or  a  second.   This  transient  testi-        ^  For  the  narrow  extent,  and  little  effi- 

mony  could  not  be  denied  so  excellent  an  cacy  of  music,  considered  as  a  mimetic  or 

artist,  from  whom  this  treatise  has  bor-  imitative  art,  see  chap,  ii  sect.  3. 

rowed  such  eminent  examples,  to  justify         *  Page  39. 


^ 
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oedenoe ;  its  utility,"  as  well  as  dignity,  being  by  far  the  more 
considerable. 

IV.  And  thus  much,  for  the  present,  as  to  music,"  painting,  and 
poetry ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  agree,  and  in  which 
they  differ ;  and  the  preference  due  to  one  of  them  above  the 
other  two. 

■  Chapter  t.  wet.  2.  "  Page  27. 
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PART  I. 


J.  H.  to  F.  S. 

Naturk  seems  to  treat  man  as  a  painter  would  his  disciple,  to 
whom  he  commits  the  outlines  of  a  figure  lightly  sketched,  which 
the  scholar  for  himself  is  to  colour  and  complete  :*  thus  from 
nature  we  derive  senses,  and  passions,  and  an  inteUect,  which 
each  of  us  for  himself  has  to  model  into  a  character.  And  hence 
(the  reverse  of  every  species  beside)  human  characters  alone  are 
infinitely  various ;  as  various,  indeed,  as  there  are  individuals  to 
form  them :  hence,  too,  the  great  diversity  of  systems,  and  of 
doctrines,  respecting  the  laws,  and  rules,  and  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  these,  mv  friend,  you  have  so  successfully 
employed  yourself:  you  have  been  studious  to  know,  not  so 
much  what  Greeks,  Romans,  or  Barbarians  have  done,  as  what 
they  have  reasoned,  and  what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  epicure 
has  more  joy  in  the  memory  of  a  delicious  oanquet,  than  I  feel 
in  recollecting  what  we  have  discoursed  on  these  subjects. 

And  here  you  cannot  forget  (for  we  were  both  unanimous)  the 
contempt  in  which  we  held  those  superficial  censurers,  who  pro- 
fess to  refiite,  what  they  want  even  capacities  to  comprehend. 
Upon  the  fiuth  of  their  own  boasting,  (could  that  be  credited,) 
sentiments  are  exposed,  opinions  demolished,  and  the  whole  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  lies  vanquished  at  their  feet.  Like  Opera 
heroes,  upon  their  own  stage,  they  can  with  ease  despatch  a 
lion,  or  discomfit  a  whole  legion.  But,  alas !  were  they  to  en- 
counter, not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance,  what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  event  then  i  Little  better,  I  fear,  than  was  the 
fortune  of  poor  Priam,  when  the  feeble  old  man  durst  attack 
the  youthful  Pyrrhus : 

*  Ut  Phidias  potest  a  primo  instifcaere  hominem,  sed  aocepit  a  natora  inchoatimi : 

signum,  idqae  pe^Scere ;  potest  ab  alio  in-  banc  exgo  intuens,  debet  institutnm  illud, 

cboatnm  aecipeie  et  absoWere:   huic  est  quasi  signum  absolTere.  Cic.  de  Fin.  if.  13. 

•apientia  simUis.    Non  enim  ipsa  genuit  p.  334.  edit  Davis. 


y 
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Telum  imbelle  tine  ictu 
Conjedt :  rauco  quod  protenas  sre  repalfum, 
£t  tiimmo  Clypei  nequicquam  umbone  pependit  ^ 

Among  the  many  long-exploded  and  obsolete  systems,  there 
was  one,  you  may  remember,  for  which  I  professed  a  great 
esteem.  Not  in  the  least  degree  convinced  by  all  I  had  heard 
against  it,  I  durst  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  system  was  more 
plausible ;  that  grant  but  its  principles,  and  the  rest  followed  of 
course ;  that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  our 
own  religion,  as  I  could  prove,  were  there  occasion,  by  authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew,  were  the  favourer  of  an 
hypothesis  somewhat  different,^  so  I  attempted  to  support  my 
own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain  dialogue :  not  succeeding,  how- 
ever, so  happily  in  the  recollection,  as  I  could  wish,  I  have  since 
endeavoured  to  transcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hearsed. The  result  of  my  labour  is  the  following  narrative, 
which  I  commit  with  confidence  to  your  friendship  and  candour. 

II.  It  was  at  a  time  when  a  certain  friend,  whom  I  highly 
yalue,  was  my  guest.  We  had  been  sitting  together,  entertaining 
ourselves  with  Shakespear :  among  many  of  his  characters,  we 
had  looked  into  that  of  Wolsey. — How  soon,  says  my  friend, 
does  the  cardinal  in  disgrace  abjure  that  happiness  which  he 
was  lately  so  fond  of!  Scarcely  out  of  office,  but  he  begins  to 
exclaim, 

Vain  pomp  and  gloiy  of  tlie  worid !  I  hate  ye.' 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  sentiments  ever  vary  with  the  season ;  and 
that  in  adversity  we  are  of  one  mind,  in  prosperity  of  another. — 
As  for  his  mean  opinion,  said  I,^of  human  happiness,  it  is  a  truth, 
which  small  reflection  might  have  taught  him  long  before :  there 
seems  little  need  of  distress  to  inform  tis  of  this.  I  rather  com- 
mend the  seeming  wisdom  of  that  eastern  monarch,*  who,  in 
the  affluence  of  prosperity,  when  he  was  proving  every  pleasure, 
was  yet  so  sensible  of  their  emptiness,  their  insufficiency  to  make 
him  happy,  that  he  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should 
invent  a  new  delight :  the  reward  indeed  was  proclaimed,  but 
the  delight  was  not  to  be  found. — If  by  delight,  says  he,  joxl 
mean  some  good,  something  conducive  to  real  happiness,  it  might 
have  been  found,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  hit  the  monarches  fancy. 
— Is  that,  said  I,  possible  I — It  is  possible,  replied  be,  though  it 
had  been  the  sovereign  good  itself:  and,  indeed,  what  wonder! 
Is  it  probable  that  such  a  mortal  as  an  eastern  monarch,  such  a 
pampered,  flattered,  idle  mortal,  should  have  attention  or  ca- 
pacity to  a  subject  so  delicate!  A  subject,  enough  to  exercise 
the  subtlest  and  most  acute ! 

What  then  is  it  you  esteem,  said  I,  the  sovereign  good  to  be  ! 
It  should  seem,  by  your  representation,  to  be  something  very 

^  ^neid.  I  il  544.  *  Shakefpear's  Henry  tlie  Eightli. 

«  Vi«.  the  Platonic  •  Tnic  Di»p.  t.  7. 
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uncommon. — Ask  me  not  the  question,  said  he,  you  know  not 
where  it  will  carry  us.  Its  general  idea,  indeed,  is  easy  and 
plain,  but  the  detail  of  particulars  is  perplexed  and  long ;  passions 
and  opinions  for  ever  thwart  us;  a  paradox  appears  in  almost 
every  adyance.  Besides,  did  our  inquiries  succeed  ever  so  happily, 
the  very  subject  itself  is  always  enough  to  give  me  pain. — That, 
replied  I,  seems  a  paradox  indeed. — It  is  not,  said  he,  from  any 
prejudice  which  I  have  conceived  against  it ;  for  to  man  I  esteem 
It  the  noblest  in  the  world :  nor  is  it  for  being  a  subject  to  which 
my  ffenius  does  not  lead  me ;  for  no  subject  at  all  times  has  more 
employed  my  attention :  but  the  truth  is,  I  can  scarce  ever  think 
on  it,  but  an  unlucky  story  still  occurs  to  my  mind.  ^' A  certain 
star-ffazer,  with  his  telescope  was  once  viewing  the  moon,  and 
descnbiuflr  her  seas,  her  mountains,  and  her  territories.  Says  a 
clown  to  nis  companion,  ^  Let  him  spy  what  he  pleases,  we  are 
as  near  to  the  moon  as  he  and  all  his  brethren.^  ^  So  fares  it, 
alas !  with  these,  our  moral  speculations.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  where  theory  can  soar:^  the  philosopher  proves  as  weak 
as  those  whom  he  most  contemns :  a  mortifying  thought  to  such 
as  well  attend  it. — Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be  long  dwelt  on. 
Give  us  rather  your  general  idea  of  the  sovereign  good  :  this  is 
ea^,  from  your  own  account,  however  intricate  the  detail. 

Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it.  The  sovereign  good  is  that,  the  possession  of  which 
renders  us  happy.^^ — And  how,  said  I,  do  we  possess  it  ?  Is  it 
sensual,  or  intellectual ! — There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon 
the  detail;  this  is  beyond  your  question. — Not  a  small  advance, 
said  I,  to  indulge  poor  curiosity?  Will  you  raise  me  a  thirst, 
and  be  so  cruel  not  to  allay  it  i — It  is  not,  replied  he,  of  my 
raising,  but  your  own.  Besides,  I  am  not  certain,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  proceed,  whether  you  will  admit  such  authorities  as  it 
is  possible  I  may  vouch. — That,  said  I,  must  be  determined  by 
their  weight  and  character. — Suppose,  said  he,  it  should  be  man- 
kind, the  whole  human  race ;  would  you  not  think  it  something 
strange,  to  seek  of  those  concerning  good,  who  pursue  it  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  many  of  them  contradictory  ? — I  confess,  said  I, 
it  seems  so. — And  yet,  continued  he,  were  there  a  point  in  which 
such  dissentients  ever  agreed,  this  agreement  would  be  no  mean 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  justness. — But  where,  replied 
I,  IS  this  agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  answered  me  by  asking.  What,  if  it  should  appear  that 
there  were  certain  original  characteristics  and  preconceptions  of 

'  See  Mct  7.  and  note  o.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 

t  Kt^cc  yelp  AyoMr,  ol  titiaifAowtSt  that  in  all  quotations  from  the  Dissertations 

MoifUMfts:  ^By  the  possession  of  things  of  Epictetns,  coUected  by  Arrian,  the  author 

good  are  the  happy  made  happy.**    Pla-  refers  to  the  late  edition  in  two  yolmnes 

ton.  Convir.  toI.  ii.  p.  204.  e^t  SerranL  qnarto,  published  by  his  learned  and  in- 

Phileb.  Plat  p.  60.  B.    See  Airian  Epict  gcnioos  friend,  Mr.  iJpton. 
L  iiic  22. 
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good,^  which  were  natural,  uniform,  and  common  to  all  men ; 
which  all  recognised  in  their  various  pursuits;  and  that  the 
difference  lay  only  in  the  applying  them  to  particulars!* — This 

^  The  preconceptions  here  spoken  of  are  ^vcuc^  rSty  Km$6\ov:  **tL  preconception  is 

called  by  the   Latins  prmmoHometj  or  cm-  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general, 

ticipcUicmes;  by  the  Greeks  vpoA^fif,  or  or  unirersaL^  Diog.  Laert  L  rii  s.  54. 

(fmtatj  with    the   occasional    epithets   of  See  also  Arrian.  £pict  L  L  c.  22.  L  iiL  c  6. 

iroiMii,  ffiipvroi^  or  f^wrucoL  Cic  de  Natura  Deor.  1.  i.  c.  16,  17.     Plut 

It  is  evident,  that  all  men,  withoat  the  de  Phicit.  Philosoph.  910.  C.    Aristot  de 

least  help  of  art,  exert  a  kind  of  natural  Anim.  iii.  11. 

logic  ;  can  in  some  degree  refute,  and  prove,  *  This  was  called  i^ap/Aoyii  rmw  ir/>oA^ 

and  render  a  reason.  if^fwy  reus  M  fi4povs  obcriais — rks  <pwruciis 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meanest  pro-  Tpo\^w  i^apfi6(9Uf  reus  M  fi4povs  oih- 

fident  in  logic  well  knows)  without  general  cieus.  Arr.  Kpict.  L  L  c.  22.  ed.  Upt     See 

ideas,  and  general  propositions,  because  a  an  eminent  instance,  iUuatzatii^  the  truth 

syllogism  of  particulars  is  an  impossibility ;  of  this  reasoning,  in  the  same  author,  L  ir. 

there  must  be  therefore  some  natural  faculty  c.  1.  p.  545.  'Lyyoovfint  yhp^  8ri,  &c.  Boet. 

to  proTide  us  these  generals :  this  fiiculty  de  Cons.  L  iii  Proaa.  ii  p.  106. 

cannot  be  any  of  the  senses,  for  they  aU  So  Produs,  in  his  manuscript  comment 

respect  particulars  only  ;  nor  can  it  be  the  on  the  first  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  p.  139.   'H 

reasoning  or  syllogizing  faulty,  for   this  irou^   «ra2  iSidffrpo^s  tvpoia  r^w  cMot- 

does  not  form  such  generals,  but  use  them  /aowIop  rp  aifrapKtl^  x^'P^^'^^^i*^'  ^^ 

when  formed.     There  only,  therefore,  re-  iv  yiiprh  tZ^vmpkrwrmif  KclXrh  tdirapKMS. 

mains  the  faulty  called  wovs,  that  is  to  ica2  hpas  ^  -wdkiw  Swtn  iwrewBa  «ra2  6  *AAic*- 

iay,  the  inductire  £Eiculty ;    the  fiiculty,  ^dSiis  KvroMt  iiJkv  Kork   rii¥  fi€l(oyetf 

which,  by  induction  of  similar  individuals,  a^dAXrrtu  94  icark  r^v  ikArrwa  voSreuruf, 

forms  out  of  the  particular  and  the  many,  KvXAoy^^rrou  yi^  ofhwf  iyit  9m  cA/tu, 

what  is  general  and  one.     This  species  of  teed  ydi^os,  teed  ipi?ains9icalirXovrovtlf9€UfU0ir 

apprehension    is    eyidently  our  first  and  ^  eMa£/i»»'  iycrSc^t*  iyit  (ipri<rly)  ii'cySc^f, 

earliest  knowledge ;  because  all  knowledge  oiicovw  tri  yikwd  t^9ed/my  aywdtiiSj  aXftB^r 

by  reasoning  dates  its  origin  from  it ;  and  Sri  9h  edrrhs  cMcU/ovr,  ^w94s'  rh  yovr 

because,  except  these  two,  no  other  know-  ovfiw4peurfui  ^wMs  9tiL  rV  /Airroyo.  jcol 

ledge  is  possible.  o8r«f  cdp^cif  ica2  rhv  ^tAi^yoy,  «ra2  rh^ 

As,  therefore,  every  ear,  not  absolutely  ^lAoxM^''"'^*  '^  ra^rrt^  ^n9ofi4povs.  6 

depraved,  is  able  to  make  some  generd  /ikv  yiip  ^SoiH^r,  6  9k  xpf^'^rm,  rlBrreu  rh 

dbtinctions  of  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner,  iycMif.  tri  tk  top  rh  i^rrhf  iyeudhif^  Koaf6¥ 

trery  eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision ;  iorof  abrois.  ned  av¥9X6tm  ipayeu,  riu  fikv 

and  as  this  general  use  of  these  fiiculties,  /iit({ovs  rmw  wpordtrMtf  ttemrroi  riBieuruf, 

by  being  dimised  through  all  individuals,  Mtrmt^KoumwhfvouiiifteQlrwXAyovraitreis 

may  be  called  common  hearing,  and  com-  wpofi^XKovrts^  rks  9k  ihJfrrows  kwh  ^om- 

mon  vision,  as  opposed  to  those  more  ao-  rflurfof,  kwh  olcr^i^cwty  iarh  rmw  iXoyeop 

curate  energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ;  Tpo<p4porrai  waMr*  9ih  icol  ra6reus  fJLkv 

■0  fores  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect  9Mf4porrQi  itphs   iw4iKinn^  itc^bnus   9k 

There  are  truths,  or  universals,  of  so  ob-  dfio^porotkri,  rit  fikv  yi^  vdBii  fupurfwu  icol 

vious  a  kind,  that  every  mind,  or  intellect,  9uurrdtr9^s  iirraf  ofria  reus  yfwxeus'  ri- 

not  absolutely  depraved,  without  the  least  raifutk  ydp  icri,  icol  diotfwa,  teed  tnreutdrrtt 

help  of  art,  can  hardly  foil  to  recognise  rhi^  iv  i^u¥  wowr  d  9k  X&yos  icotrfis  itrrt 

them.    The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least  vasri,  iced  ^  rod  \6yov  frpofiok^'  #ral  8i& 

the   ability  to   recognise   them,  is    oUled  rovro  KOINOl  O   EPMHl  lya  9ii  iced 

leoufhs  voSf,  **  common  sense,**  as  being  a  IfBueQs  abrov  iroitier^^fttBa  riip  i^tryriouf. 

tense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics  and  **  The  universal  and  unperverted  idea  of 

ideots.  man   characterises   happiness  by  self-suf- 

Further :  as  this  power  is  called  itoiphs  ficiency :    for  with   whomever    well-being 

99VS,  so  the  several  propositions,  which  are  exists,  with  them  the  self-sufficient  exists 

its  proper  objects,  are  ^led  irpoA^cir,  or  also.     You  see,  therefore,  how  here  again 

preconceptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  other  Alcibiades  is  right  as  to  his  major  proposition, 

conceptions.   It  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  but  mistaken  as  to  the  minor.     For  thus  it 

baa  been  said,  that  these  v^A^tfrf  it  must  be  is  he  syllogizes :  *  I,  on  account  of  my  per- 

gMieral,  as  being  formed  by  induction  ;  as  son,  and  fomily,  and  friends,  and  wealth, 

also  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  men,  and  am  happy.     The  person  haj^y  is  superior 

previous  to  all  instruction.  Hence,  therefore,  to  want ;  Uierefore  am  I  superior  to  want.* 

their  definition:  "E^riV  ^  wp6\if^is^(vwouk  Now  that  the  person  happy  is  superior  to 
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requires,  said  I,  to  be  illustrated. — As  if,  continued  he,  a  com* 
pany  of  travellers,  in  some  wide  forest,  were  all  intending  for 
one  city,  but  each  by  a  rout  peculiar  to  himself:  the  roads,  in- 
deed, would  be  various,  and  many,  perhaps,  false ;  but  all  who 
travelled  would  have  one  end  in  view. — It  is  evident,  said  I,  they 
would. — So  fares  it,  then,  added  he,  with  mankind  in  pursuit 
of  good :  the  ways,  indeed,  are  many,  but  what  they  seek  is 
one. 

For  instance :  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
their  good,  were  for  living  the  life  of  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  a  fish  ? — 
None. — ^And  why  not  ? — It  would  be  inconsistent,  answered  I, 
with  their  nature.-^  You  see,  then,  said  he,  they  all  agree  in  this, 
that  what  they  pursue,  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  agreeable  to 
their  proper  nature. — So  ought  it,  said  I,  undoubtedly. — If  so, 
continued  he,  one  preconception  is  discovered,  which  is  common 
to  good  in  general ;  it  is,  that  "  all  good  is  supposed  something 
agreeable  to  nature.^ — This,  indeed,  replied  I,  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands. 

But  again,  said  he,  is  there  a  man  scarcely  to  be  found  of  a 
temper  so  truly  mortified,  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  lowest,  and 
shortest  necessaries  of  life!  who  aims  not,  if  he  be  able,  at 
something  further,  something  better ! — I  replied,  scarcely  one. — 
Do  not  multitudes  pursue,  said  he,  infinite  objects  of  desire, 
acknowledged  every  one  of  them  to  be  in  no  respect  necessaries! 
exquisite  viands,  delicious  wines,  splendid  apparel,  curious  gar- 
dens ;  magnificent  apartments  adorned  with  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture ;  music  and  poetry,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elegant  arts ! — 
It  is  evident,  said  I. — If  it  be,  continued  he,  it  should  seem  that 
they  all  considered  the  chief  or  sovereign  good,  not  to  be  that 
which  conduces  to  bare  existence,  or  mere  being ;  for  to  this  the 
necessaries  alone  are  adequate. — I  replied,  they  were. — But  if 
not  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  conducive  to  that  which  is  superior 
to  mere  being. — It  must. — And  what,  continued  he,  can  this  be, 
but  well-beinff!  well-being,  under  the  various  shapes  in  which 
differing  opinions  paint  it !    Or  can  you  suggest  any  thing  else ! — 


want, » true ;  but  that  he  was  happy,  waa  pontions  are  produced  from  imaginatioii, 

fidee.    The  condmioii,  therefore,  is  &1m  from   sense,  and  from  irrational  passions^ 

through  the  minor  proposition.  And  hence  it  is,  that  about  these  UMt  they 

**  It  ia  thus  also  yon  will  find  the  lover  of  di£fer  one  with  another,  while  in  the  former 

pleasure,  and  the  lover  of  money,  erring  in  they  all  agree.    The  passions,  indeed,  may 

their  reasonings  through  the  same  propo-  be  considered  within  the  souls  of  men  as 

sition.     For  one  of  them  lays  down  the  Uie  causes  of  division  and  distance ;    for 

good  of  man  to  be  pleasure,  the  other  to  be  they  are  Titanic,  and  distract  and  tear  our 

riches ;  but  that  every  thing  desirable  is  intellect  to  pieces.     But  reason  is  the  same 

good,  this  they  possess  in  common,  and  and  common  to  all,  as  is  also  the  foculty  of 

assent  to  on  both  sides.  speech,  the  medium  of  its  promulgation. 

**  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  universally,  that  And  hence  it  is  that  Hermes  (the  type  of 

ail  individuals  produce  the  general  propo-  rational  discourse)  is  called  *  common*  and 

titions,  which  they  lay  down,  from  thdr  *  universal,*  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  of 

eoBunon  or  universal  ideas,  and  from  the  him  an  ethical  explanation.** 
fiKulty  of  reason :  but  that  their  minor  pro- 
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I  replied,  I  could  not. — Mark  here,  then,  continued  he,  another 
preconception,  in  which  they  all  a^ee :  the  sovereign  good  is 
somewhat  conducive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being. — I 
replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

Again,  continued  he,  what  labour,  what  expense,  to  procure 
those  rarities  which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to  afford 
us?  How  is  the  world  ransacked  to  its  utmost  verges,  and 
luxury  and  arts  imported  from  every  quarter  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
do  we  baffle  nature  herself;  invert  her  order ;  seek  the  vegetables 
of  spring  in  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  winter'^s  ice  during  the 
heats  of  summer! — I  replied,  we  did. — And  what  disappoint- 
ment, what  remorse,  when  endeavours  fail  ? — It  is  true. — If  this, 
then,  be  evident,  said  he,  it  should  seem,  that  whatever  we 
desire  as  our  chief  and  sovereign  good,  is  '^  something  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times.'*'* — 
I  answered,  so  it  appeared. — See,  then,  said  he,  another  of  its 
characteristics,  another  preconception. 

But  further  still ;  what  contests  for  wealth !  what  scrambling 
for  property  I  what  perils  in  the  pursuit,  what  solicitude  in  the 
maintenance !  And  why  all  this  ?  To  what  purpose,  what  end ! 
Or  is  not  the  reason  plain!  Is  it  not,  that  wealth  may  con- 
tinually procure  us  whatever  we  fancy  good  ;  and  make  that 
perpetual,  which  would  otherwise  be  transient! — I  replied,  it 
seemed  so. — Is  it  not  further  desired,  as  supplying  us  from  our- 
selves, when,  without  it,  we  must  be  beholden  to  the  benevolence 
of  others,  and  depend  on  their  caprice  for  all  that  we  enjoy ! — 
It  is  true,  said  I,  this  seems  a  reason. 

Again ;  Is  not  power  of  every  degree  as  much  contested  for 
as  wealth !  Are  not  magistracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 
empire,  the  subjects  of  strife,  and  everlasting  contention  I — I 
replied,  they  were. — And  why,  said  he,  this!  To  obtain  what 
end !  Is  it  not  to  help  us,  like  wealth,  to  the  possession  of  what 
we  desire !  Is  it  not  further  to  ascertain,  to  secure  our  enjoy- 
ments; that  when  others  would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  them  ! — I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole.  Why  are  there  who  seek  recesses  the 
most  distant  and  retired  i'^  fly  courts  and  power,  and  submit  to 
parsimony  and  obscurity!  Why  all  this,  but  from  the  same 
intention !  From  an  opinion  that  small  possessions,  used  mode- 
rately, are  permanent ;  that  larger  possessions  raise  envy,  and 
are  more  frequently  invaded ;  that  the  safety  of  power  and 
dignity  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  retreat ;  and  that  there- 

^  Haiti  antem  et  sunt,  et  fdemnt,  qui  prium  est  aic  vivere,  at  Telia.    Qaare  cam 

Mm,  qnam  dico,  tranqaillitatem  ezpetentea,  hoc  commane  fit  potentia  capidonim  com 

a  negotiis  pablicis  se  remorerint,  ad  otiom-  lit,  qaos  dixi,  otiotis :  alteri  le  adipisci  id 

que  perlagerint   His  idem  proporitam  fait,  poaae  arbitrantar,  si  opes  magnas  habeant  ; 

qood  regibas  ;  at  ne  qaa  re  egerent,  ne  coi  alteri  si  contenti  sint  et  sao,  et  parro.   Oic. 

panient,  libertate  aterentar :  cajas  pro-  de  Offic.  I  i.  c.  20,  21. 
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fore  they  have  chosen  what  is  most  eligible  upon  the  whole ! — 
It  is  not,  said  I,  improbable,  that  they  act  by  some  such  motive. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  continued  he,  two  or  three  more  pre- 
conceptions of  the  sovereign  good,  which  are  sought  for  by  all, 
as  essential  to  constitute  it? — And  what,  said  I,  are  these! — 
That  it  should  not  be  transient,  nor  derived  from  the  will  of 
others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away ;  but  be  durable,  self- 
derived,  and  (and  if  I  may  use  the  expression)  indeprivable. — 
I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. — But  we  have  already  found  it 
to  be  considered  as  something  agreeable  to  our  nature;  con- 
ducive, not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being ;  and  what  we  aim 
to  have  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times. — We  have. 

There  may  be  other  characteristics,  said  he,  but  these  I  think 
sufficient.  See  then  its  idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from  the 
original,  natural,  and  universal  preconceptions  of  all  mankind. 
The  sovereign  good,'  they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, "  agreeable  to  our  nature ;  conducive  to  well-being ;  ac- 
commodate to  all  places  and  times ;  durable,  self-derived,  and 
indeprivable.^ — Your  account,  said  I,  appears  just. 

*  The  original  preconceptions  of  the  so-  completur,  si  id  possit  amitti  ?   Nihil  enim 

▼eieign  good  here  recited,  may  be  justified  inteiarescere,  nihU  ezstingui,  &c.     Kal  rls 

bj  the  following  authorities,  from  among  aSrri    ^  tUpout,  iii^   6   rvx^^   ifiwi^tfrat 

many  which  are  omitted.  S^aroi,   ob    Xiyw    Kcdtrap    ^    Kcdtrapos 

AtpneecAle  to  nature. — Neque  nlla  alia  in  iplKos,  iXXd  ie6pa^^  aiXrrriis^  xvperhs,  &X\a 

re,  nisi  in  natura,  qusrendum  esse  illad  rpttrft^pia ;  ^  8*  ttfpota  oiii^if  o(hr«f  f^i^ci 

sammnm  bonnm,  quo   omnia  referrentur.  its  rh  Baii^tHh  koX  it^tfiwiSurror :  '*And 

Cic.  Acad.  L  L  c  5.  p.  27.  edit  Davis.  what  sort  of  happiness  is  this,  which  any 

Conducive  to  uxU-being. — Epictetus  calls  thing  intervening  may  embarrass ;  I  say 

that  **  truth  or  knowledge,  which  respects  not  Caesar,  or  Ccesar^s  friend,  but  a  crow,  a 

our  real   happiness,**  {'niif  iX^Ocioy  riiv  piper,  a  fever,  a  thousand  things  beside? 

xefl  r^s  cdSot/toWof ) ;  the  **  truth  or  know-  Happiness,  surely,  implies  nothing  so  much 

ledge  which  regards  not  mere  living,  but  as  perpetuity,  and  being  superior  to  hin- 

which  conduces  to  living  well,**  {oh  riiv  demnce  or  impediment.**  Arnan.  Epict.  L  iv. 

vepi  rov  ^v,  AAAd  riip  wphs  rh  c6  C^y.)  c  4.  p.  585.  edit.  Upt    See  also  1.  iL  c  11. 

Arrian.  EpicL  L  i.  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit  Upt  p.  227. 

Al  Koufcd  wepl  eviat/ioylas  frvotcu,  rh  yiw        Self-derived. — Atque    hoc    dabitii,    ut 

Ketrd  ^6aafy  Kcd   rhw  Kard  ^6(riv  filo^,  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliquid  esse  beatum,  id 

evUoifioyiop  kiyovai'  rphs  8i  ro^oir,  t^  oportere  totum  poni  in  potestate  sapientis : 

ti  C^r,  Kol  rh  ed  fiiovr,  koX  r^v  ti(uitcLyt  nam,  si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata  esse 

eifSaifAowicuf  ^aahf  cTvcu :  **  Our  common  non  potest    Cic  de  Fin.  1.  iL  c  27.  p.  163. 

preconceptions  concerning  happiness  call  it,  Kal  ro7s  ft^r  uar*  iiXJiBeiay  kokoTs  tya,  fiii 

the  living  according   to   nature ;   further  wepiirlirrn  6  ta^BpcntoSt  h^  ahr^  [ol  0fo2] 

than  this,  they  say  it  is  living  or  existing  rh  ita»  tdtyro :  *^  That  man  might  not  fidl 

well,  the  life  of  well-being.    Alex.  Aphro£  into  real  evils,  the  gods  have  put  the  whole 

wepl  ^x*  P-  1^7.  edit  Aid.  in  his  own  power.**    M.  Ant  L  ii.  s.  11. 

AccommMUUe  to  all  places  and  times. —  T(    ydp    ianv^  %  Ctru    itas    JSmBptswos ; 

Antoninus,  speaking  of  that  happiness  which  fdoraO^yai,  c^8ai/u)Ki}<rai,  rivra  &$  04Ktt 

be  deemed  our  sovereign  good,  calls  it  some-  irof ciV,  fiii  «rc»Av«<r0ai,  firfi*  iitfayKd{§<r$at : 

thing  which  was  in  our  power,  wayraxov  **  For  what  u  it  that  every  man  seeks  ? 

Kcd    itnvtKws^  ^  everywhere    and    perpe-  To  be  securely  fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all 

tnally,**  I  vii.  s.  54.  things  according  to  his  own  will,  not  to  bo 

Durable,  and  indeprivatle. — Nisi  stabili  hindered,  not  to  be  compelled.**    Arrian. 

et  fixo  et  permanente  bono,  beatus  esse  Epict  L  iv.  e.  1.  p.  539,  540.    Aristotle 

nemo  potest  TuscDisp.  1.  v.  c  14.  p.372.  joins  self-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his 

edit  Davis.    3o,  immediataly  after,  in  the  idea  of  good :  Ti.yo$h¥  l\  okcioy  n  jcol 

same  page :  An  dubium  est,  quin  nihil  sit  Bwra^aiperov  ttvat  fuurrw&iieBa.  Eth.  Nic, 

habendum   in   eo  genere,  qua  vita  beata  1.  i.  c  5. 
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It  matters,  continued  he,  little,  how  they  err  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  if  they  covet  that  as  agreeable  to  nature,  which  is  in  itself 
most  contrary ;  if  they  would  have  that  as  durable,  which  is  in 
itself  most  transient ;  that  as  independent,  and  their  own,  which 
is  most  precarious  and  servile.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  know 
their  aim ;  enough,  if  we  can  discover,  what  it  is  they  propose ; 
the  means  and  method  may  be  absurd,  as  it  happens. — ^I  an- 
swered, their  aim  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  had  asserted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  even  though  this  were  ever  so  certain,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  foreign,  were  we  to  examine,  how  they  act ;  how 
they  succeed  in  applying  these  universals  to  particular  subjects. 
Should  they  be  found  just  in  the  application,  we  need  look  no 
further :  the  true  sovereign  good  would  of  course  be  plain  and 
obvious ;  and  we  should  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the 
beaten  road. — It  is  granted,  replied  I :  but  what  if  they  err  ? — 
Time  enough  for  that,  said  he,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
do.  We  ought  first  to  inform  ourselves,  whether  they  may  not 
possibly  be  in  the  right. — I  submitted,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed his  own  way. 

III.  Will  you,  then,  said  he,  in  this  disquisition  into  human 
conduct,  allow  me  this :  That  such,  as  is  the  species  of  life,  which 
every  one  chooses ;  such  is  his  idea  of  happiness,  such  his  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign  good  i — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend 
you,  but  should  be  glad  you  would  illustrate. — His  meaning,  he 
answered,  was  no  more  than  this :  if  a  man  prefer  a  life  of 
industry,  it  is  because  he  has  an  idea  of  happiness  in  wealth ;  if 
he  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning 
pleasure.  And  the  same,  we  say,  holds  true  in  every  other 
instance. — I  told  him,  it  must,  certainly. 

And  can  you  recollect,  said  he,  any  life,  but  what  is  a  life  of 
business,  or  of  leisure? — I  answered,  none. — And  is  not  the 
great  end  of  business  either  power  or  wealth  ? — It  is. — Must  not 
every  life  therefore  of  business  be  either  political  or  lucrative  i — 
It  must. — Again,  are  not  intellect  and  sense  the  souFs  leading 
powers? — They  are. — And  in  leisure,  are  we  not  ever  seeking 
to  gratify  one  or  the  other! — We  are.  Must  not  every  life 
therefore  of  leisure  be  either  pleasurable  or  contemplative  ? — If 
you  confine  pleasure,  said  I,  to  sense,  I  think  it  necessarily  must. 
— If  it  be  not  so  confined,  said  he,  we  confound  all  inquiry. — 
Allow  it. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  two  grand  genera^  the  lives  of  business 
and  of  leisure:  mark  also  the  subordinate  species;  the  political 
and  lucrative,  the  contemplative  and  pleasurable.™  Can  you 
think  of  any  other,  which  these  will  not  include!— I  replied,  I 
knew  of  none. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  said  he,  that  there  may 
be  other  lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of  these,  two  or  more 

I"  This  fourfold  dittinction  of  Iitm  is  m^ntioiied  in  Aristotle*8  Ethics,  L  i.  c  5. 
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of  them  together.   But  if  we  separate  with  accuracy,  we  shall  find 
that  here  they  all  termioate. — I  replied,  so  it  seemed  probable. 

If,  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be  exact  in  our  inquiry,  we 
most  examine  these  four  lives,  and  mark  their  consequences.  It 
18  thus  only  we  shall  learn,  how  far  those,  who  embrace  them, 
find  that  good  and  happiness,  which  we  know  they  all  pursue. — 
I  made  answer,  It  seemed  necessary,  and  I  should  willingly 
attend  him. 

IV.  To  begin  then,  said  he,  with  the  political  life.  Let  us 
806  the  good,  usually  sought  after  here.  To  a  private  man,  it  is 
the  favour  of  some  prince,  or  commonwealth ;  the  honours  and 
emoluments  derived  from  this  favour ;  the  court  and  homage  of 
mankind ;  the  power  of  commanding  others.  To  a  prince,  it  is 
the  same  thing  nearly,  only  greater  in  degree;  a  larger  com- 
mand ;  a  stricter  and  more  servile  homage ;  glory,  conquest,  and 
extended  empire.  Ami  right  in  my  description ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  he  was. — Whether,  then,  said  he,  all  this  deserves  the 
name  of  good  or  not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one  or  the 
other,  it  affects  not  our  inquiry.  All  that  I  would  ask  concern- 
ing it  is  this,  do  you  not  think  it  a  good  (if  it  really  be  one) 
derived  from  foreign  and  external  causes ! — Undoubtedly,  replied 
I. — It  cannot  come  then  from  ourselves,  or  be  self-derived  ? — It 
cannot. — And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  its  duration  and  stability ! 
Is  it  so  firm  and  lasting,  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it ! — I 
should  imagine,  said  I,  quite  otherwise. — You  insist  not,  then, 
said  he,  on  my  appealing  to  history !  You  acknowledge  the  fate 
of  favourites,  of  empires,  and  their  owners? — I  replied,  I  did. 

If  so,  said  he,  it  should  seem  that  this  political  good,  which 
they  seek,  corresponds  not  to  the  preconceptions  of  being  durable 
and  indeprivable. — Far  from  it. — But  it  appeared,  just  before, 
not  to  be  self-derived. — It  did. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  that  in 
three  of  our  preconceptions  it  entirely  fails. — So,  indeed,  said  I, 
it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  we  are  told  of  this  good,  that  in  the 
possession  it  is  attended  with  anxiety ;  and  that  when  lost,  it  is 
usually  lost  with  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  nay,  often  with  prose- 
cutions and  the  bitterest  resentments ;  with  mulcts,  with  exile, 
and  death  itself. — It  is  frequently,  said  I,  the  case. — How,  then, 
said  he,  can  it  answer  that  other  preconception,  of  contributing 
to  our  well-being  ?  Can  that  contribute  to  well-being  whose  con- 
sequences lead  to  calamity,  and  whose  presence  implies  anxiety! 
— This,  it  must  be  confessed,  said  I,  appears  not  probable. 

But,  once  more,  said  he,  there  are  certain  habits,  or  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  called  sincerity,  generosity,  candour,  plain-dealing, 
justice,  honour,  honesty,  and  the  like. — There  are :  and  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  these  are  agreeable  to  nature. — 
Assuredly. — ^But  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that  the  po- 
litical good  we  speak  of,  is  often  not  to  be  acquired  but  by 
habits  contrary  to  these ;  and  which,  if  these  are  natural,  must 
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of  necessity  be  uDnatural. — What  habits,  said  I,  do  you  mean ! 
— Flattery,  answered  he,  dissimulation,  intrigue :  upon  oc- 
casion, perhaps  iniquity,  falsehood,  and  fraud. — It  is  possible, 
indeed,  said  1,  that  these  may  sometimes  be  thought  necessary. 
— How,  then,  said  he,  can  that  good  be  agreeable  to  nature, 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  but  by  habits  contrary  to  nature  ? — 
Your  argument,  said  I,  seems  just. 

If,  then,  said  he,  we  have  reasoned  rightly,  and  our  conclusions 
may  be  depended  on,  it  should  seem  that  the  supposed  good, 
which  the  political  life  pursues,  corresponds  not,  in  any  instance, 
to  our  preconceptions  of  the  sovereign  good. — I  answered,  so  it 
appeared. 

V.  Let  us  quit,  then,  said  he,  the  political  life,  and  pass  to  the 
lucrative.  The  object  of  this  is  wealth. — Admit  it. — And  is  it 
not  too  often,  said  he,  the  case,  that,  to  acquire  this,  we  are 
tempted  to  employ  some  of  those  habits  which  we  have  just 
condemned  as  unnatural  ?  Such,  I  mean,  as  fraud,  falsehood,  in- 
justice, and  the  like? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  esteem,  the 
friendship,  and  love  of  mankind !  Are  they  worth  having  ?  Is 
it  agreeable,  think  you,  to  nature,  to  endeavour  to  deserve  them ! 
— Agreeable,  said  I,  to  nature,  beyond  dispute. — If  so,  then  to 
merit  hatred  and  contempt,  said  he,  must  needs  be  contrary  to  na- 
ture.— Undoubtedly. — And  is  there  any  thing  which  so  certainly 
merits  hatred  and  contempt,  as  a  mere  lucrative  life,  spent  in  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  wealth  ? — I  replied,  I  believed  there  was  no- 
thing.— If  so,  said  he,  then,  as  to  corresponding  with  our  pre- 
conceptions, the  lucrative  good,  in  this  respect,  fares  no  better 
than  the  political. — It  appears  not. 

And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  anxiety!  Is  not  both  the  pos- 
session and  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  those  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious  ? — It  seems  so. — And  why  anxious,  but  from  a  certainty 
of  its  instability ;  from  an  experience,  how  obnoxious  it  is  to 
every  cross  event ;  how  easy  to  be  lost  and  transferred  to  others, 
by  the  same  fraud  and  rapine  which  acquired  it  to  ourselves  ? 
This  is,  indeed,  the  tritest  of  all  topics.  The  poets  and  orators 
have  long  ago  exhausted  it. — It  is  true,  said  I,  they  have. — May 
we  not  venture,  then,  said  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  on  the  lucrative  life,  as  we  have  already  on  the  political, 
that  it  proposes  not  a  good,  correspondent  to  those  preconcep- 
tions, by  which  we  would  all  be  governed  in  the  good,  which  we 
are  all  seeking? — I  answered,  we  might  justly. 

VI.  If,  then,  neither  the  lucrative  life,  nor  the  political,  said 
he,  procure  that  good  which  we  desire,  shall  we  seek  it  from 
the  pleasurable  ?    Shall  we  make  pleasure  our  goddess? 

Pleanue, 
Whom  lore  attends,  and  soft  desire,  and  words 
AUnring,  apt  the  steadiest  heart  to  bend." 

»  AUnding  to  Homer,  Iliad.  X  61 4. 
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So  says  the  poet,  and  plausible  his  doctrine. — Plausible,  said  I, 
indeed. 

Let  it,  then,  continued  he,  be  a  pleasurable  world ;  a  race  of 
harmless,  loving  animals;  an  Elysian  temperature  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  Let  the  earth,  in  every  quarter,  resemble  our  own  dear 
country ;  where  never  was  a  frost,  never  a  fog,  never  a  day  but 
was  delicious  and  serene. — I  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  un- 
expected flight,  until  recollecting  myself,  I  told  him,  (but  still 
with  some  surprise,)  that,  in  no  degree  to  disparage  either  my 
eonntry  or  my  countrymen,  I  had  never  found  either  so  excjuisite 
as  he  now  supposed  them. — There  are,  then,  it  seems,  said  he, 
in  the  natural  world,  and  even  in  our  own  beloved  country,  such 
things  as  storms  and  tempests,  as  pinching  colds  and  scorching 
heats. — I  replied,  there  were. — And  consequent  to  these,  disease, 
and  famine,  and  infinite  calamities. — There  are. — And  in  the 
civil  or  human  world,  we  have  discord  and  contention ;  or,  (as 
the  poet  better  describes  it,®) 

Cruel  lerenge,  and  rancorous  despite. 
Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate. 

— We  have. — Alas !  then,  poor  pleasure !  where  is  that  good, 
accommodate  to  every  time ;  suited  to  every  place ;  self-derived, 
not  dependent  on  foreign  external  causes!  Can  it  be  pleasure, 
on  such  a  changeable,  such  a  turbulent  spot  as  this ! — I  replied, 
I  thought  not. 

And  what,  indeed,  were  the  world,  said  he,  modelled  to  a 
temperature  the  most  exact !  Were  the  rigours  of  the  seasons 
never  more  to  be  known;  nor  wars,  devastations,  famines,  or 
diseases !  Admitting  all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  impossible,) 
can  we  find  still  in  pleasure  that  lengthened  duration,  which  we 
consider  as  an  essential,  to  constitute  the  sovereign  good  ?  Ask 
the  glutton,  the  drinker,  the  man  of  gaiety  and  intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  enjoyment  not  to  be  cancelled  by  satiety! 
which  does  not  hastily  pass  away  into  the  tedious  intervals  of 
indifference !  Or  yielding  all  this,  too,  (which  we  know  cannot 
be  yielded,)  where  are  we  to  find  our  good,  how  possess  it  in 
age !  in  that  eve  of  life,  declining  age,  when  the  power  of  sehse, 
on  which  all  depends,  like  the  setting  sun,  is  gradually  for^ 
saking  us ! 

I  should  imagine,  said  I,  that  pleasure  was  no  mean  adversary, 
since  you  employ,  in  attacking  her,  so  much  of  your  rhetoric. 
— Without  heeding  what  I  said,  he  pursued  his  subject. — Beside, 
if  this  be  our  good,  our  happiness,  and  our  end,  to  what  purpose 
powers,  which  bear  no  relation  to  it!  Why  memory!  why 
reason !  Mere  sensation  might  have  been  as  exquisite,  had  we 
been  flies  or  earthworms.  Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwise ! — I  re- 
plied, I  could  not  say. — No  animal,  continued  he,  possesses  its 
faculties  in  vain.     And  shall  man  derive  no  good  from  his  best, 

•  Spencer's  Fairj  Queen,  book  ii.  cant  7.  staai.  22. 
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bis  most  emineDt !  from  thai,  which,  of  all,  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self! For  as  to  growth  and  nutrition,  they  are  not  wanting  to 
the  meanest  yegetable ;  and  for  senses,  there  are  animals  which, 
perhaps,  exceed  us  in  them  all. 

VII.  This  seems,  said  I,  no  mean  argument  in  favour  of  con- 
templation. The  contemplative  life  gives  reason  all  the  scope 
which  it  can  desire. — And  of  all  lives,  answered  he,  would  it 
surely  be  the  best,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton*'s  Uriel,  in  the  sun'^s 
bright  circle.  Then  might  we  plan,  indeed,  the  most  romantic 
kind  of  happiness.  Stretched  at  ease,  without  trouble  or  mo- 
lestation, we  might  pass  our  days  contemplating  the  universe, 
tracing  its  beauty ;  lost  in  wonder,  ravished  with  ecstacy,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  here,  alas !  on  this  sublunary,  this  turbulent 
spot,  (as  we  called  it  not  long  since,)  how  little  is  this,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  practicable !  Fogs  arise  which  dim  our  prospects, 
the  cares  of  life  perpetually  molest  us :  is  contemplation  suited 
to  a  place  like  this  ? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  not  extremely. 
— How,  then,  is  it  the  sovereign  good,  which  should  be  accom- 
modate to  every  place  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  not  probable. 

But,  further,  said  he,  can  we  enjoy  the  sovereign  good,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  passion !  Does  not  this 
seem  a  paradox! — I  answered,  it  did.— Suppose,  then,  an  event 
were  to  happen,  not  an  inundation  or  massacre,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance only  drop  a  disrespectful  word ;  ^  a  servant  chance  to 
break  a  favourite  piece  of  furniture :  what  would  instruct  us  to 
endure  this!  contemplation,  theory,  abstractions! — Why  not^ 
said  I. — No^  replied  he,  with  warmth,  (quoting  the  poet,)  not 

Tbo*  all  the  stars 
Thou  kncw^st  by  name ;  and  all  the  etherial  powers.^ 

For  does  not  experience  teach  us,  abundantly  teach  us,  that  our 
deepest  philosophers,  as  to  temper  and  behaviour,  are  as  very 
children  for  the  most  part,  as  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate  i 
A  little  more  arrogance,  perhaps,  from  presumption  of  what  they 
know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of  magnanimity,  of  candour,  and 
calm  endurance. 

You  are  somewhat  too  severe,  said  I,  in  censuring  of  all. 
There  are  better  and  worse  among  them,  as  among  others. — 
The  difference  is  no  way  proportioned,  said  he,  to  the  quantity 
of  their  knowledge ;  so  that  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  speculations.  Besides,  can  you  really  imagine, 
we  came  here  only  to  think!    'Is  acting  a  circumstance  which 

P  See  Arrian  Epict.  L  ir.  c  4.  which        ^  Par.  Lost,  book  xiL  576. 
chapter  is  peculiarly  addressed  to  the  seekers        '  Etenim   cognitio  contemplatioque  na- 

of  leisure,  retirement,  and  study.     Part  of  tOFBB  manca  quodammodo  atque  inchoata 

it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  49,  note  LKtd  sit,  si  nulla  actio  rerom  conseqnatur.     Ea 

ris  aCrri  ^  tCpoia,  Sec    See  also  the  same  antem  actio  in  hominum  commodis  tuendis 

author,  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  567.    Tl&s  iuto^^ts^  &c  maxime  cemitur.     Cic  de  Offic.  L  i.  c  43. 

and    of   the    Dialogue   here    commented.  The  whole  chapter,  as  weU  as  the  subse- 

p.  45.  qurat,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal 
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18  foreign  to  onr  character!  Why  then  so  many  social  affso- 
lions,  which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves  i  Are  we 
to  suppress  them  all,  as  useless  and  unnatural  t — The  attempt, 
replied  I,  must  needs  be  found  impracticable. — Were  they  once 
suppressed,  said  he,  the  consequences  would  be  somewhat  strange. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  father,  brother,  husband,  son, 
citizen,  magistrate,  and  society  itself.  And  were  this  ever  the 
case,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare  with  even  contemplation  itself. 
It  would  certainly  be  but  bad  speculating,  among  lawless  bar- 
barians, unassociated  animals,  where  strength  alone  of  body  was 
to  constitute  dominion,  and  the  contest  came  to  be  (as  Horace 
describes  it,*) 

*  glandem  atque  cabilia  propter, 

UnguibuB  et  pugnia,  dein  fostibiu. 

— Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  conscience. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  that  not  even  the  best  con- 
templative life,  however  noble  its  object,  was  agreeable  to  our 
present  nature,  or  consistent  with  our  present  situation. — I  con- 
fess, said  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  so. — But  if  this  be 
allowed  true  of  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  mockery  of  monkery,  the  farce  of  friars,  the  ridiculous 
mummery  of  being  sequestered  in  a  cloister  t  This  surely  is  too 
low  a  thing,  even  to  merit  an  examination. — I  have  no  scruples 
here,  said  I,  you  need  not  waste  your  time. 

Vni.  If  that,  said  he,  be  your  opinion,  let  us  look  a  little 
backward.  For  our  memory'^s  sake  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
capitulate.— I  replied,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable. — Thus, 
then,  said  he,  we  have  examined  the  four  grand  lives  which 
we  find  the  generality  of  men  embrace :  the  lucrative  and  the 
political,  the  pleasurable  and  the  contemplative.  And  we  have 
aimed  at  proving  that,  to  such  a  being  as  man,  with  such  a 
body,  such  affections,  such  senses,  and  such  an  intellect ;  placed 
in  such  a  world,  subject  to  such  incidents ;  not  one  of  these  lives 
is  productive  of  that  good  which  we  find  all  men  to  recognise 
through  the  same  uniform  preconceptions,  and  which,  through 
one  or  other  of  these  lives,  they  all  of  them  pursue. 

IX.  You  have  justly,  said  I,  collected  the  sum  of  your  in- 
quiries.— And  happy,  said  he,  should  I  think  it,  were  they  to 
terminate  here. — I  asked  him,  why? — Because,  replied  he,  to 
insinuate  first,  that  all  mankind  are  in  the  wrong,  and  then  to 
attempt  afterwards  to  shew  one'^s  self  only  to  be  right,  is  a 
degree  of  arrogance  which  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of. — 
I  ventured  here  to  say,  that  I  thought  he  need  not  be  so  dif- 
fident; that  a  subject  where  one'^s  own  interest  appeared  con- 
cerned so  nearly,  would  well  justify  every  scruple,  and  even  the 
severest  inquirv. — There,  said  he,  you  say  something,  there  jrou 
encourage  me  mdeed.    For  what ;  are  we  not  cautioned  agamst 
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couoterfeitfl,  even  in  matters  of  meanest  value !  If  a  piece  of 
metal  be  tendered  us,  which  seems  doabtfiil,  do  we  not  hesitate  !* 
do  we  not  try  it  by  the  test,  before  we  take  it  for  current? 
And  is  this  not  deemed  prudence?  Are  we  not  censured,  if  we 
act  otherwise  ?  How  much  more,  then,  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  imposed  on  here!  To  be  diffident  and  scrupulously  exact, 
where  imposture,  if  once  admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  a  far  worse 
bargain  than  ever  Glaucus  made  with  Diomede  ? — What  bargain, 
said  I,  do  you  mean  t — The  exchang-e,  replied  he,  not  of  gold 
for  brass,  but  of  good  for  evil,  and  of  happiness  for  misery.  But 
enough  of  this :  since  you  have  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  we 
are  seeking  that  good,  which  we  think  others  have  not  found. 
Permit  me  thus  to  pursue  my  subject. 

X.  Every  being  on  this  our  terrestrial  dwelling,  exists  en- 
compassed with  infinite  objects;  exists  among  animals  tame, 
and  animals  wild ;  among  plants  and  vegetables  of  a  thousand 
different  qualities ;  among  heats  and  colds,  tempests  and  calms, 
the  friendships  and  discords  of  heterogeneous  elements.  What 
say  you !  Are  all  these  things  exactly  the  same  to  it ;  or  do  they 
differ,  think  you,  in  their  effects  and  consequences  ? — They  differ, 
said  I,  widely. — Some  perhaps  then,  said  he,  are  apt,  congruous, 
and  agreeable  to  its  natural  state. — I  replied,  they  were. — 
Others  are  inapt,  incongruous,  and  disagreeable. — They  are. — 
And  others  again  are  indifferent. — They  are. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  if  this  be  allowed,  that  to  every 
individual  being,  without  the  least  exception,  the  whole  mass  of 
things  external,  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest,  stood  in  the 
relations  of  either  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent. — I  re- 
plied, so  it  appeared. 

But  though  this,  continued  he,  be  true  in  the  general,  it  is 
yet  as  certain,  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  one  species  is  disagreeable  to  another ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  perhaps  indifferent  to  a  third.  Instances  of  this  kind,  he 
said,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

I  replied,  it  was  evident. — Whence,  then,  said  he,  this  diver- 
sity? It  cannot  arise  from  the  externals,  for  water  is  equally 
water,  whether  to  a  man,  or  to  a  fish ;  whether,  operating  on 
the  one,  it  suffocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  life  and  vigour. — 
I  replied,  it  was. — So  is  fire,  said  he,  the  same  fire,  however 
various  in  its  consequences ;  whether  it  harden  or  soften,  give 
pleasure  or  pain. — I  replied,  it  was. — But  if  this  diversity,  con- 
tinued he,  be  not  derived  from  the  externals,  whence  can  it  be 
else?  Or  can  it  possibly  be  derived  otherwise  than  from  the 
peculiar  constitution,  from  the  natural  state  of  every  species 
itself? — I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  is  it  that  every  particular  species  is,  itself 
to  itself,  the  measure  of  all  things  in  the  universe ;  that  as  things 
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Tmrj  in  their  relations  to  it,  they  vary  too  in  their  value  ;  and 
that  if  their  yalue  be  ever  doubtful,  it  can  no  way  be  adjusted, 
bnt  by  recurring  with  accuracy  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
species,  and  to  those  several  relations  which  such  a  state  of 
course  creates. — I  answered,  he  argued  justly. 

XI.  To  proceed,  then,  said  he :  though  it  be  true,  that  every 
species  has  a  natural  state,  as  we  have  asserted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  species  has  a  sense  or  feeling  of  it.  This  feeling  or 
sense  is  a  natural  eminence  or  prerogative,  denied  the  vegetable 
and  inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to  the  animal. — I  answered, 
it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as  many  as  have  this 
sense  or  feeling  of  a  natural  state,  are  alienated  from  it,  or  in- 
different to  it  ?"  Or  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  they  are  well 
affected  to  it ! — Experience,  said  I,  teaches  us,  how  well  they 
are  all  affected. — You  are  right,  replied  he.  For  what  would 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare ;  or 
to  be  alienated  from  it,  as  though  it  was  foreign  and  unna- 
tural ? — I  replied,  nothing  could  be  more. — But,  continued  he,  if 
they  are  well-affected  to  this  their  proper  natural  state,  it 
should  seem,  too,  they  must  be  well-affected  to  all  those  externals 
which  appear  apt,  congruous,  and  agreeable  to  it. — I  answered, 
they  must. — And  if  so,  then  ill-affected  or  averse  to  such  as 
appear  the  contrary. — They  must. — And  to  such  as  appear 
indifferent,  indifferent. — They  must. — But  if  this,  said  he,  be 
allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  these  appearances, 
they  will  think  some  externals  worthy  of  pursuit,  some  worthy 
of  avoidance,  and  some  worthy  of  neither. — It  was  probable, 
said  I,  they  should. 

Hence,  then,  said  he,  another  division  of  things  external ;  that 
is,  into  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent :  a  division  only 
belonging  to  beings  sensitive  and  animate,  because  all,  below 
these,  can  neither  avoid  nor  pursue. — I  replied,  they  could  not. 

If,  then,  said  he,  man  be  allowed  in  the  number  of  these 
sensitive  beings,  this  division  will  affect  man ;  or,  to  explain  more 
fully,  the  whole  mass  of  things  external  will,  according  to  this 
division,  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations  of  pursuable, 
avoidable,  and  indifferent. — I  replied,  they  would. 

Should  we  therefore  desire,  said  he,  to  know  what  these 
things  truly  are,  we  must  first  be  informed,  what  is  mane's  truly 
natural  constitution.  For  thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was 
settled  not  long  since,  that  every  species  was  its  own  standard ; 
and  that  when  the  value  of  things  was  doubtful,  the  species  was 

■  Placet  his,  inquit,  quorum  ratio  mihi  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus,  quoe  interitum  ri- 

probatnr,  simul  atquc  natum   sit  animal  deantur  afferre.  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii.  c.  5.  p.  211. 

(bine  enim  est  ordiendum)  ipsura  sibi  con-  edit.  Dav.   See  also  1.  ▼.  c  9.  De  Offic.  L  i. 

ciliari,  et  conunendari  ad  se  conservandum,  c.  4.     OlKtio^tif$a  irphs  a^ohs  €if$bs  yt- 

et  sonm  statam,  et  ad  ea,qn»  conservantia  vStuvoi,     Plut  Mor.  p.  1038.  B. 
sunt  ejus  status,  diligenda ;  alienari  autem 
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to  be  studied,  the  relations  to  be  deduced  which  were  conse- 
quent to  it,  and  in  this  manner  the  value  of  things  to  be  ad- 
justed and  ascertained. — I  replied,  we  had  so  agreed  it. — I  fear, 
then,  said  he,  we  are  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  undertaking,  a 
task  of  more  difficulty  than  we  were  at  first  aware  of;  but, 
fortuna  forteSy  we  must  endeavour  to  acquit  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

XII.  That  man  therefore  has  a  l)odj,  of  a  figure  and  internal 
structure  peculiar  to  itself;  capable  of  certain  degrees  of  strength, 
agility,  beauty,  and  the  like:  this,  I  believe,  is  evident,  and 
hardly  wants  a  proof. — I  answered,  I  was  willing  to  own  it. — 
That  he  is  capable,  too,  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  is  possessed  of 
senses,  affections,  appetites,  and  aversions:  this  also  seems 
evident,  and  can  scarcely  be  denied. — I  replied,  it  was  ad- 
mitted.— We  may  venture,  then,  to  range  him  in  the  tribe  of 
animal  beings. — I  replied,  we  might. 

And  think  you,  said  he,  without  society,  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born  ? — Most  certainly  not. — Without  society, 
when  born,  could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity ! — Most 
certainly  not. — Had  your  parents  then  had  no  social  affections 
towards  you  in  that  perilous  state,  that  tedious  in&ncy,  (so  much 
longer  than  the  longest  of  other  animals,)  you  must  have  inevit- 
ably perished  through  want  and  inability/ — I  must. — You  per- 
ceive, then,  that  to  societv  you  and  every  man  are  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  beginning  of  being,  but  for  the  continuance. — We 
are. 

Suppose,  then,  we  pass  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of  man,  to 
his  maturity  and  perfection ;  is  there  any  age,  think  you,  so 
self-sufficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no  wants  \ — What  wants, 
answered  I,  do  you  mean? — In  the  first  and  principal  place, 
said  he,  that  of  food ;  then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  after 
this,  a  dwelling,  or  defence  against  the  weather. — These  wants, 
replied  I,  are  surely  natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable 
to  nature,  said  he,  that  they  shoula  at  all  ages  be  supplied ! — 
Assuredly. — And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  have  them  well 
supplied,  than  ill  ? — It  is. — And  most  agreeable,  to  have  them 
best  supplied? — Certainly. — If  there  be  then  any  one  state 
better  than  all  others  for  the  supplying  these  wants,  this  state, 
of  all  others,  must  needs  be  most  natural. — It  must. 

And  what  supply,  said  he,  of  these  wants  shall  we  esteem  the 
meanest  which  we  can  conceive  \  Would  it  not  be  something 
like  this?  Had  we  nothing  beyond  acorns  for  food,  beyond  a 
rude  skin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  cavern  or  hollow  tree  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  dwelling? — Indeed,  said  I,  this  would  be  bad 
enough. — And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as  this,  we  might 
each  supply  ourselves,  though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  solitary 
savages! — I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

"  Vid.  JambL  Protnpt.  56. 
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Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  that  our  supplies  were  to  be 
mended;  for  instance,  that  we  were  to  exchange  aooms  for 
bread;  would  our  savage  character  be  sufficient  here!  Must 
we  not  be  a  little  better  disciplined !  Would  not  some  art  be  re- 
quisite! The  bakerX  for  example. — It  would. — And  previously  to 
the  baker'^s,  that  of  the  miller! — It  would. — And  previously  to  the 
miller'^s,  that  of  the  husbandman ! — It  would. — Three  arts,  then, 
appear  necessary,  even  upon  the  lowest  estimation. — It  is  admitted. 

But  a  question  further,  said  he :  can  the  husbandman  work, 
think  you,  without  his  tools !  Must  he  not  have  his  plough,  his 
harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like! — He  must. — And  must 
jaot  those  other  artists,  too,  be  furnished  in  the  same  manner ! — 
They  must. — And  whence  must  they  be  Airnished !  From  their 
own  arts!  Or  are  not  the  making  tools,  and  the  using  them,  two 
different  occupations! — I  believe,  said  I,  they  are. — You  may 
be  convinced,  continued  he,  by  small  recollection :  does  agri- 
culture make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow !  Or  does  it  not 
apply  to  other  arts  for  all  necessaries  of  this  kind ! — It  does. — 
Again :  does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  miller  frame 
his  own  mill ! — It  appears,  said  I,  no  part  of  their  business. 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics,  then,  said  he,  are  advancing  upon 
us:  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  mill-wrights ;  and  all  these  to 
provide  the  single  necessary  of  bread.  Not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the  fewest. — It  appears  so. — 
And  what,  if  to  the  providing  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  raiment 
suitable  to  an  industrious  hind,  we  allow  a  dozen  arts  more! 
It  would  be  easy,  by  the  same  reasoning,  to  prove  the  number 
double. — I  admit  the  number,  said  I,  mentioned. 

If  so,  continued  he,  it  should  seem,  that  towards  a  tolerable 
supply  of  the  three  primary  and  common  necessaries,  food,  rai- 
ment, and  a  dwelling,  not  less  than  twenty  arts  were,  on  the 
lowest  account,  requisite. — It  appears  so. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  think  you,  to  the  exercise  of  these 
twenty  arts !  If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we  can  scarce  imagine, 
is  it  possible  he  should  find  leisure ! — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — 
If  so,  then  a  solitary,  unsocial  state,  can  never  supply  tolerably 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. — It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pass  from  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  ele- 
gancies !  to  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry !  What  if  we 
pass  from  all  arts,  whether  necessary  or  elegant,  to  the  large 
and  various  tribe  of  sciences !  to  logic,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics!  Can  one  man,  imagine  you,  master  all  this! — ^Absurd, 
said  I,  impossible. — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of  sciences  and  arts 
seem  included  all  the  comforts,  as  well  as  ornaments  of  life ;  in- 
cluded all  conducive,  either  to  being,  or  to  well-being. — It  must 
be  confessed,  said  I,  it  has  the  appearance. 

What,  then,  said  he,  must  be  done !  In  what  manner  must  we 
be  supplied ! — I  answered,  I  knew  not,  unless  we  made  a  dis- 
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tributioD.  Let  one  exercise  one  art,  and  another  a  different ;  let 
this  man  study  such  a  science,  and  that  man  another.  Thus  the 
whole  cycle  (as  you  call  it)  may  be  carried  easily  into  perfection. 
— It  is  true,  said  he,  it  may ;  and  every  individual,  as  far  as  his 
own  art  or  science,  might  be  supplied  completely,  and  as  well  as 
he  could  wish.  But  what  avails  a  supply  in  a  single  instance? 
What  in  this  case  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other  wants  ? 
— You  conceive,  replied  I,  what  I  would  have  said,  but  partially. 
My  meaning  was,  that  artist  trade  with  artist;  each  supply 
where  he  is  deficient,  by  exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  so  that 
a  portion  of  every  thing  may  be  dispersed  throughout  all. — You 
intend  then  a  state,  said  he,  of  commutation  and  traffic. — I  re- 
plied, I  did. 

If  so,  continued  he,  I  see  a  new  face  of  things.  The  savages, 
with  their  skins  and  their  caverns,  disappear :  in  their  place  I 
behold  a  fair  community  rising.  No  longer  woods,  no  longer  soli- 
tude ;  but  all  is  social,  civil,  and  cultivated.  And  can  we  doubt 
any  further  whether  society  be  natural !  Is  not  this  evidently 
the  state  which  can  best  supply  the  primary  wants  ? — It  has  ap- 
peared so. — And  did  we  not  agree,  some  time  since,  that  this 
state,  whatever  we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  nature? — We  did. — ^And  have  we  not 
added,  since  this,  to  the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  passing 
from  the  necessary  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the 
sciences  ? — We  have. — The  more,  said  he,  we  consider,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced,  that  all  these,  the  noblest  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without  that  leisure,  that  ex- 
perience, that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the  social  state 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could  never  have  found 
existence,  or  been  in  the  least  recognised. — Indeed,  said  I,  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot,  then,  said  he,  in  favour  of  society,^  that  to 
it  we  owe,  not  only  the  beginning  and  continuation,  but  the  well- 
being,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  the  very  elegance  and 
rationality  of  our  existence. — I  answered,  it  appeared  evident. 

And  what,  then,  continued  he,  if  society  be  thus  agreeable  to 
our  nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  excite  and 
lead  us  to  it  ?  No  impulse,  no  preparation  of  faculties  ? — It  would 
be  strange,  answered  I,  if  there  should  not. — It  would  be  a  sin- 
gular exception,  said  he,  with  respect  to  all  other  herding  species. 
Let  us,  however,  examine :  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  love, 
the  general  dislike  of  solitude,  and  desire  of  company ;  are  they 
natural  affections  which  come  of  themselves,  or  are  they  taught 
us  by  art,  like  music  and  arithmetic  ? — I  should  think,  replied  I, 

'  The  whole  arpfument  to  prove  society  alto  the  Hune  argument  hinted  at  in  the 

tiatnial  to  man,  firam  p.  58,  is  taken  from  Protagoms  of  Plato,  p.  822.  C  edit  Serr. 

the  second  book  of  PIato*s  Republic.    See  vol.  i. 
Plat  Tol.  ii.  p.  369,  &c  edit  Sernuii.    See 
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they  were  Datural,  because  in  every  degree  of  men  some  traces 
of  them  may  be  discovered. — And  are  not  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  speech,  said  be,  the  same  P  Are  not  all  men  naturally 
formed  to  express  their  sentiments  by  some  kind  of  language  i — 
I  replied,  they  were. 

lt\  then,  said  he,  these  several  powers  and  dispositions  are 
Datura],  so  should  seem  too  their  exercise. — Admit  it. — And  if 
their  exercise,  then  so  too  that  state  where  alone  they  can  be 
exercised. — Admit  it. — And  what  is  this  state  but  the  social! 
Or  where  else  is  it  possible  to  converse,  or  use  our  speech ;  to 
exhibit  actions  of  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  or  love ;  to  re- 
lieve our  aversion  to  solitude,  or  gratify  our  desire  of  being  with 
others  ? — I  replied,  it  could  be  nowhere  else. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not 

*  The  argfament  in  &vour  of  society,  biBovreu  iifuy  &irh  r^t  ^^cwi,  wphs  rh  Bi* 

from  oar  being  possessed  of  k6yos^  or  the  avrw  trnfudytiv  iiftat  oAA^Aoi i  riis  ^vxvs 

speaking  fiicii]ty,  seems  to  have  been  much  ra  vo^fuira — lya  Ktd  Bwifi90a  Kowttyta^ 

insisted   on   by   the  best  authors   of  an-  &AA^Xoii,  Kcd  avfiwoXirtCttrBeu*  Kowmyuchv 

tiquitv.  7^  (wtv  6  "AyBpwros,    **  Ideas  are  images 

Aiort  9^  woXeruchy  6  "AyBpwros  i<Soo¥,  of  things  in  the  soul,  and  sounds  are  de- 

wians  fitklmif  icol  wdrrot  ^ycAcUou  (^v  clarative  of    these    ideas.      And  for  this 

ftiaXXoy,  B^Koy.      OiO^v  y^Lp,  &s  4>dfitv,  reason  were  these  sounds  imparted  to  us  by 

fidnitf  ^  ^6<ns  Toici*  K^oy  8i  fji6yoM  ''Ap-  nature,  not  only  that  we  might  indicate  to 

&pctwos  #x<'  '''^'^  (Aww.    'H  fikv  odv  ^yii  each  other  these  ideas,  but  that  we  might 

Tov  ^cof  Kol  \vwripov  ^0t2  anifutoi^,  9ih  be  enabled  to  communicate  and  lire  in  as- 

Koi  roiT  iWois  ^dpx^i  ^<M>ii*  fi4xpt  y^  sociations :   for  man  is  by  nature  a  social 

ro^Tov  ^  ^6<ris  abrSiv  iKfikvOw,  Aorc  aiff-  animal.^  Ammon.  in  1.  de  Interpr.  p.  16.  B. 

Bd^HrBoi  TOV  Xvwjipod  Ktd  ^8cof ,  koI  ravra  Thus  Cicero,  speaking  of  human  nature : 

ffjlfudrtty  &AA^Aoif .     'O  8i  A^t  ^2  rh  Omitto  opportunitates  habilitatesque  reliqni 

8i|Xoi^  itrri  rh  aifi^tport  fctd  rh  0keifitp6y,  corporis,  moderationem  vocis,  orationis  vim, 

Aorrc  iral  rh  Sdcoioy,  koI  rh  ABucoy,    Tovro  qu»  conciliatrix  est  humanae  marume  so- 

yhp  rphs  rk  iAAa  (eki  rciif  iofBot&vots  TSiok,  detatis.  De  Legg.  1.  i.  c  .<).  p.  35.  ed.  Davisb 

rh  fUpov  oTfoBov  Koi  koicov,  km  9ucaiov  Ked  Again,  in  his  Offices :    Sed  qua  natura 

aBUcou  af<rdi}<riy  Ixcik'  ^  8i  ro&rotv  Koamvla  principia  sint  communitatis  et    societatis 

voiffr  olr(ay  icol  ir6ktv.     '*The  reason  why  humanae,  repetendum  altius  videtur.     Est 

man  is  a.  social  animal,  more  than  any  bee,  enim  primum,  quod  cemitur  in   uniyeni 

or  any  herding  species  whateyer,  is  eyident  generis  humani  societate.    .  Ejus  enim  vin* 

from  hence.   Nature,  we  say,  makes  nothing  culum  est  ratio,  et  oratio ;   quae  docendo, 

in  vain  ;  and  man,  of  all  animals,  is  only  disccndo,  communicando,  disceptando,  di> 

possessed  of  speech.     Bare  sound,  indeed,  judicaiido,  conciliat  inter  se  homines,  con* 

may  be  the  sign  of  what  is  pleasurable  or  jungitque  naturali  quadam  societate.    Do 

painful,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  common  Offic.  1.  i  c.  1 6. 

eyen  to  other  animals  also :  for  so  for  we  Thus  too,  in  his  treatise  De  Nat.  Deor. : 

perceiye  eyen  their  nature  can  go,  that  they  Jam  vero  domina  rerum   (ut  yos   soletis 

have  a  sense  of  those  feelings,  and  signify  dicere)  eloquendi  vis  quam  est  praeclar% 

them  to  each  other.     But  speech  is  made  quamque  diyina  ?  Quas  primum  efficit  ut  ea, 

to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and   what  qu£e  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus, 

hurtful ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  what  alios  docere  possimus.     Dcinde  hoc  cohor* 

is  just  and  unjust.     It  is  therefore  given  to  taraur,  hac  persuademus,  hac  consolamnr 

men,  because  this,  with   respect  to  other  afHictos,  hac  dedudmus  perterritos  a  timore, 

animals,  is  to  men  alone  peculiar,  that  of  hac  gestientes  comprimimus,  hac  cupiditates 

good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  they  only  iracundiasque  restinguimus :  haec,  nos  juris, 

possess  a  sense  or  feeling.     Now  it  is  the  l^^um  urbium  sodetate  devinzit :   haec  a 

partidpation  or  community  of  these  which  vita  immani  et  fera  segregavit.   De  Nat. 

makes  and  constitutes  both  a  family  and  a  Deor.  1.  iL  c.  59.  p.  243.  ed.  Davis.     See 

polity.'"  Aristot  Polit.  I  L  c  2.  also  Quint  Inst  1.  ii  c  16.  and  Alex. 

tuc6¥9s  ydp  tUrty  4y  rp  ^xS  '''••'  ''P«T'  Aphrod.  irtpl  }^x-  P*  1 55.  B.  ed.  Aid.  Sanctii 

fidrmy  [rk  yolifiara']'  al  Bh  ^yaX  rmy  yott-  Min.  L  i.  c.  2.  p.  15.     Plat  in  Sophista, 

lidftm^  9lv\y  i^ayytkrucai'  «nU  Biii  rovro  p.  260.  A.  ed.  Serr. 


• 
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wanting.  We  are  fitted  with  powers  and  dispositions  which  have 
only  relation  to  society,  and  which,  out  of  society,  can  nowhere 
else  be  exercised. — I  replied,  it  was  evident. — You  have  seen, 
too,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  social  state  above  all  others. 
— I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  throughout  all  our 
future  reasonings,  remembered  as  a  first  principle  in  our  ideas 
of  humanity,  that  man  by  nature  is  truly  a  social  animal. — I 
promised  it  should. 

XIII.  Let  us  now,  said  he,  examine  what  further  we  can  learn 
concerning  him.  As  social,  indeed,  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
solitary  and  savage  species ;  but  in  no  degree  from  the  rest,  of 
a  milder  and  more  friendly  nature. — It  is  true,  replied  I,  he  is 
not. — Does  he  then  differ  no  more  from  these  several  social 
species,  than  they,  each  of  them,  differ  from  one  another  I  Must 
we  range  them  all,  and  man  among  the  rest,  under  the  same 
common  and  general  genus? — I  see  no  foundation,  said  I,  for 
making  a  distinction. 

Perhaps,  said  he,  there  may  be  none ;  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
there  may.  Consider  a  little :  Do  you  not  observe  in  all  other 
species,  a  similarity  among  individuals?  a  surprising  likeness, 
which  runs  through  each  particular  ?  In  one  species  they  are  all 
bold,  in  another  all  timorous ;  in  one  all  ravenous,  in  another  all 
gentle.  In  the  bird  kind  only,  what  a  uniformity  of  voice,  in 
each  species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  architecture,  as  to  building 
their  nests ;  of  food,  both  for  themselves  and  for  supporting  their 
young. — It  is  true,  said  I. — And  do  you  observe,  continued  he, 
the  same  similarity  among  men  ?  Are  these  all  as  uniform,  as  to 
their  sentiments  and  actions  ? — I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One  question  more,  said  he,  as  to  the  character  of  brutes,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Are  these,  think  you,  what  we 
behold  them,  by  nature  or  otherwise? — Explain,  said  I,  your 
question,  for  I  do  not  well  conceive  you. — I  mean,  replied  he,  is 
it  by  nature  that  the  swallow  builds  her  nest,  and  performs  all 
the  offices  of  her  kind ;  or  is  she  taught  by  art,  by  discipline,  or 
custom  I — She  acts,  replied  I,  by  pure  nature,  undoubtedly. — 
And  is  not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  every  other  bird  and  beast 
in  the  universe  ? — It  is. — No  wonder,  then,  continued  he,  as  they 
have  so  wise  a  governess,  that  a  uniform  rule  of  action  is  provided 
for  each  species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  than  ever  to  the  same  substances  to  give  the  same  law  ? 
— It  appears,  said  I,  reasonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  as  to  man  ?  Is  he  too 
actuated  by  nature  purely  ? — I  answered,  why  not  ?— If  he  be, 
replied  he,  it  is  strange  in  nature,  that  with  respect  to  man  alone 
she  should  follow  so  different  a  conduct.  The  particulars  in  other 
species,  we  agree,  she  renders  uniform ;  but  in  ourX  every  par- 
ticular seems  a  sort  of  model  by  himself. — If  nature,  said  I,  do 
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not  actuate  us,  what  can  we  suppose  else ! — Are  local  customs, 
said  be,  nature!  Are  the  polities  and  religions  of  particular 
nations,  nature !  Are  the  examples  which  are  set  before  us,  the 
preceptors  who  instruct  us,  the  company  and  friends  with  whom 
we  converse,  all  nature  ? — No,  jsurely,  said  I. — And  yet,  said  he, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  these,  and  a  thousand  incidental  circum- 
stances, equally  foreign  to  nature,  our  actions,  and  manners,  and 
characters  are  adjusted.  Who  then  can  imagine,  we  are  actuated 
by  nature  only  ? — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  contrary. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  one  remarkable  distinction  between 
man  and  brutes  in  general.  In  the  brute,  nature  does  all ;  in 
man,  but  part  only. — It  is  evident,  said  I. 

But  further,  continued  he,  let  us  consider  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties possessed  by  each.  Suppose  I  was  willing  to  give  a  brute 
the  same  instruction  which  we  give  a  man.  A  parrot,  perhaps, 
or  ape,  might  arrive  to  some  small  degree  of  mimicry ;  but  do 
you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  would  be  much  profited  or 
altered  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — And  do  you  perceive  the 
same,  said  he,  with  respect  to  man!  Or  does  not  experience 
shew  us  the  very  reverse  ?  Is  not  education  capable  of  moulding 
us  into  any  thing,  of  making  us  greatly  good  or  greatly  bad, 
greatly  wise  or  greatly  absurd! — The  fact,  said  I,  is  indisput- 
able. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  difference  between  human  powers 
and  brutal.  The  leading  principle  of  brutes  appears  to  tend  in 
each  species  to  one  single  purpose;  to  this,  in  general,  it  uni- 
formly arrives ;  and  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  stops :  it 
needs  no  precepts  or  discipline  to  instruct  it ;  nor  will  it  easily 
be  changed,  or  admit  a  different  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leading  principle  of  man  is  capable  of  infinite  directions,  is 
convertible  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  equal  to  all  sorts  of  subjects; 
neglected,  remains  ignorant,  and  void  of  every  perfection ;  culti- 
vated, becomes  adorned  with  sciences  and  arts ;  can  raise  us  to 
excel,  not  only  brutes,  but  our  own  kind ;  with  respect  to  our 
other  powers  and  faculties,  can  instruct  us  how  to  use  them,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  various  natures  which  we  see  existing 
around  us.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  two  principles  to  each 
other,  the  leading  principle  of  man  is  multiform,  originally  unin- 
structed,  pliant  and  docile :  the  leading  principle  of  brutes  is 
uniform,  originally  instructed,  but,  in  most  instances  afterward, 
inflexible  and  indocile.  Or  does  not  experience  plainly  shew  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  assert ! — I  made  answer,  it  did. 

You  allow,  then,  said  he,  the  human  principle,  and  the  brutal, 
to  be  things  of  different  idea. — Undoubtedly. — Do  they  not  each, 
then,  deserve  a  different  appellation ! — I  should  think  so. — Sup- 
pose therefore  we  call  the  human  principle,  reason;  and  the 
brutal,  instinct:  would  ^ou  object  to  the  terms! — I  replied, 
I  should  not. — If  not,  continued  ne,  then  reason  being  peculiar  to 
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man,  or  all  the  animals  inhabiting  this  earth,  may  we  not  affirm 
of  him,  by  way  of  distinction,  that  he  is  a  rational  animal ! — 
I  replied,  we  might  justly. 

Let  this,  too,  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  in  the  coarse  of  our 
inquiry,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational  animal. — I  promised  it 
should. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this,  said  he,  as  often  as  there  is 
occasion,  I  shall  appeal  as  well  to  reason,  as  to  nature,  for  a 
standard. — What,  said  I,  do  you  mean  by  nature! — Its  meanings, 
replied  he,  are  many  and  various.  As  it  stands  at  present  op- 
posed, it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  nature  is  that 
which  Is  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except  those  things  alone 
which  are  the  immediate  effects  of  reason.  In  other  words, 
whatever  is  not  reason,  or  the  effect  of  reason,  we  would  con- 
sider as  nature,  or  the  effect  of  nature. — I  answered,  as  he 
80  distinguished  them,  I  thought  he  might  justly  appeal  to 
either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  standard  of  reason,  and  that  of  nature  ;  a  difference, 
which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  forget. — What  difference,  said  I, 
do  you  mean  ? — It  is  this,  answered  he ;  in  nature,  the  standard 
is  sought  from  among  the  many;  in  reason,  the  standard  is 
sought  among  the  few. — You  must  explain,  said  I,  your  meaning, 
fori  must  confess  you  seem  obscure. 

Thus,  then,  said  he :  suppose,  as  an  anatomist,  you  were  seeking 
the  structure  of  some  internal  part ;  to  discover  this,  would  you 
not  inspect  a  number  of  individuals! — I  should. — And  would 
you  not  inform  yourself,  what  had  been  discovered  by  others ! — 
1  should. — And  suppose,  after  all,  you  should  find  a  multitude 
of  instances  for  one  structure,  and  a  few  singular  for  a  different : 
by  which  would  you  be  governed  J — By  the  multitude,  said  I, 
undoubtedly. — Thus,  then,  continued  he,  in  nature  the  standard, 
you  see,  exists  among  the  many. — I  replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

And  what,  said  he,  were  we  to  seek  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  painting!  Where  should  we  inquire  then  !  Among  the 
numerous  common  artists,  or  among  the  few  and  celebrated  ! — 
Among  the  few,  said  I. — What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection 
of  poetry,  or  oratory,  where  then! — Among  the  few,  still. — 
What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection  of  true  argument,  or  a 
sound  logic ;  where  then ! — Still  among  the  few. — And  is  not 
true  argument,  or  a  sound  logic,  one  of  reason'^s  greatest  perfec- 
tions!— It  is. — You  see,  then,  continued  he,  whence  the  standard 
of  reason  is  to  be  sought :  it  is  from  among  the  few,*  as  we  said 

*  In  omni  enim  arte,  re\  studio,  vel  oellent,  rh  cS,  Kcd  <rw4ytoy,  koI  iweUprro^, 

qoaTis  Bcientia,   Tel  in   ipaa  virtate,  op-  iroi  Ka\6y.     Eth.  Nic  1.  it  c  9.  rh  yhp 

tomnm  qaodque  mrisrimnm  est     Cic  de  <nri(yioy,  Z  ZM9i^fit,   ri/uop.     Plat,   in 

Fin.  L  ii  c  25.  p.  158.  edit.  Dat.     Thai,  Eathjd.  p.  304.  K  edit  Serr. 
too,  Ariftotle  joins  tbe  rare  and  the  ex- 
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before,  in  contradistinction  to  the  standard  of  nature. — I  confess, 
said  I,  it  appears  so. 

And  happy,  said  he,  for  us,  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it ; 
happy  for  us,  that  what  is  rational,  depends  not  on  the  multitude ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  tried  by  so  pitiful  a  test  as  the  bare  counting  of 
noses. — It  is  happy,  said  I,  indeed :  but  whence,  pray,  the  dif- 
ference! Why  are  the  many  to  determine  in  nature,  and  the 
few,  only,  in  reason! — To  discuss  this  at  large,  said  he,  would 
require  some  time.  It  might  insensibly  perhaps  draw  us  from 
our  present  inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  reason  in 
as  few  words  as  possible;  which,  should  they  chance  to  be 
obscure,  be  not  too  solicitous  for  an  explanation. — I  begged  him 
to  proceed  his  own  way. 

The  case,  said  he,  appears  to  be  this :  in  natural  works  and 
natural  operations,  we  hold  but  one  efficient  cause,  and  that 
consummately  wise.  This  cause  in  every  species  recognising 
what  is  best,  and  working  ever  uniformly  according  to  this  idea 
of  perfection,'^  the  productions  and  energies,  in  every  species 
where  it  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  and  exactly  corre- 
spondent. If  an  exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from  some  hidden 
higher  motive,^  which  transcends  our  comprehension,  and  which 
is  seen  so  rarely,  as  not  to  injure  the  general  rule,  or  render  it 
doubtful  and  precarious.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  productions 
and  energies  of  reason,  there  is  not  one  cause,  but  mfinite ;  as 
many,  indeed,  as  there  are  agents  of  the  human  kind.  Hence 
truth  being  but  one,  and  error  being  infinite,  and  agents  infinite 
also ;  what  wonder  they  should  oftener  miss,  than  hit  the  mark ! 
that  multitudes  should  fail,  where  one  alone  succeeds,  and  truth 
be  only  the  possession  of  the  chosen,  fortunate  few! — You 
seem  to  have  explained  the  difficulty,  said  I,  with  sufficient 
perspicuity. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  said  he,  and  recollect  ourselves ;  that 
we  may  not  forget  what  it  is  we  are  seeking. — I  replied,  most 
willingly. — We  have  been  seeking,  continued  he,  the  sovereign 
good.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  discovered,  that 
all  things  whatever  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations 

^  Thus  Boethina,  addretaing  the  Deity :  ^^ci  ob  ^^ct,  iXXk  wapii  ^^u^  rf  9k 

O  qm  perpetma  fHunduM  roHone  ffiAernas^  kMKov,  icol  ^^ci  ical  icarjk  p^ffuf,     'H 

Terrarum  eaUgme  weUor,  qui  tempus  ab  oeoo  fi^y  yiip  iitpudi  ^^is  irln  cOovf  <rrox^C^ 

Ire  jitbett  9tab3i$que   mamene   dot  cmneta  rai,  Koi  fdoM  vrtfnfa'uf  ip§iy^u     Ai^  rovro 

moveri;  rp  iiJkv  rov  iufSpiiim  ^^rci  rh  r4pas  oUtm 

Qaem  nam  eaterna  pepuUrunt  Jinffere  caugm  ^(nrti  i<rr\w,  oUrt  Kark  ^{firi¥*  rfl  8*  SXp 

MaierutJlmii<miisopH9;  verum  insitagummi  ipvr€i  ^c2  firfikw  r^  mufrl  vapc^  ^^ir 

Forma  boniylivore  oaretu:  tu  eunda  tupemo  {pMv  yop  K<uchr  iv  r^  waml)  oitK  lirri 

Ducts  ab  eaemph,  pulckrum  pulcherrimut  wapd  ^iaiy,  iXXA  ^6au  koI  Kard  pUriv. 

ip»e  Joannes  Oram,  in  Aristot.  lib.  ii.  Natural. 

Afundum  mente  geren$^  rimUique  in  imagiim  Aascnlt.      Nihil    enim    fieri    sine    causa 

formaoM,  potest:  nee  quicquaro  fit,  quod  fieri  non 

Consol.  Philos.  L  iii.  Metr.  9.  potest :  nee,  si  id  factum  est  quod  potuit 

^  M^orc  8i  ju^Sc  rwroL  [sc  rk  r//Mrra]  fieri,  portentuni  debet  videri.  Cic.  de  Divin. 

irap^  ^{)9i»  cicly,  hXhh.  rp    uiy  fJ^pucp  I  i><  c.  28.  p.  1 89.  edit.  Davis. 
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of  either  pursuable,  avoidable,  or  indifferent.  To  detennine 
these  relations  with  accuracy,  we  have  been  scrutinizing  the 
human  nature ;  and  that,  upon  this  known  maxim,  that  every 
species  was  its  own  proper  standard ;  and  that  where  the  value 
of  things  was  dubious,  there  the  species  was  to  be  studied,  and 
the  relations  to  be  deduced,  which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The 
result  of  this  scrutiny  has  been,  that  we  have  first  agreed  man 
to  be  a  social  animal ;  and  since,  to  be  a  rational.  So  that  if 
we  can  be  content  with  a  descriptive,  concise  sketch  of  human 
nature,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that  man  is  a  social  rational 
animal.^ — I  answered,  it  had  appeared  so. 

XV.  If,  then,  said  he,  we  pursue  our  disquisitions  agreeably 
to  this  idea  of  human  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  all  thmgs  will 
be  pursuable, -avoidable,  and  indifferent  to  man,  as  they  respect 
the  being  and  welfare  of  such  a  social,  rational  animal. — 1  re- 
plied, they  must. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  said  he,  can  be  pursuablc, 
which  is  destructive  of  society.* — It  cannot. — Acts,  therefore,  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  and  all  acquired  by  them,  whether  wealth, 
power,  pleasure,  or  any  thing,  are  evidently,  from  their  very 

'  Z&oif  \oyuthw  Koi  woXvruh^,  koyuAp  of  all  mindti  conaid^ed  m  aoinds  ;  namely, 

iral  Koamyuchy,  \oyuchy  Ktd  ^/i€poy :  theae  the  unity  of  tiuth,  their  common  object 

are  descriptions  of  humanity,  which   we  Again,  erery  just  and  perfect  society 

meet  in  every  page  of  Epictetns  and  An-  atanda  an  the  baab  of  certain  hiws.     Bnt 

toninus.  law  is  nothing  more,  than  right  and  perfect 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  hare  been  a  re-  ieaton|  seen  in  bidding  and  forbidding, 

ceiyed  opinion  of  old,  that  so  intimate  was  aocordmg  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  those 

the  relation  between  these  two  attributes,  heings  to  which  it  is  a  law.     I^  therefore, 

that  wherever  there  was  rationality,  so-  this  universe  be  one   whole,  or    general 

ciality  followed  of  course.  Thus  Antoninus :  sode^,  there  must  be  some  common,  ge- 

liim  Z\  rh  Xayuchy,  9t9bs  icdl  voXirur^.  neial  law  for  its  conduct  and  weI£Etfe  ;  and 

L  z.  s.  2.     And  again,  more  fully:  ical  this  law  must,  of  oonsequenca,  be  some 

rolyvy  way  rh  r^r  yo^pas  ^^ff«r  filroxoyf  right    and    perfect  reason,  which   passes 

wphs  rh  <nrfYty\s  dfioUts  <nrffii8ffi,  ^  icol  throu^aU  things,  and  extends  to  every 

fiaX\oy  &rw  ydp  icn  Kpwerroy  wapd  tA  part  Well  thererora  might  Antoninus  say, 

iAAo,  roro»ry  jcol  rpht  rh  infyKpiyiiir9ai  m  the  beginning  of  this  note,  that  every 

T^    oUfl^   KoX   avyKucrOai  froifi^cpor.  thing  rational,  was  of  course  social,  since 

L  is.  s.  9.  reason  and  law  appear  to  be  the  same,  and 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  present  law  to  be  the  support  and  basis  of  all 

Bubject  to  observe,  that  were  the  eyea  of  society.    Thus,  too,-i9ioero:  Sequitur,  ut 

any  two  men  whatever  to  view  the  same  eadem  sit  In  his  [sc.  IHis]  quae  humano 

object,  they  would  each,  from  their  diiP  generi  ratio ;  eadem  veritaa  utrobique  sit ; 

ferent  place,  and  their  different  oigaaiflk  eademque   lex,  qua  est  recti   prseceptio, 

tion,  behold  it  differently,  and  have  a  dif-  piavique  depulsio.    De  Nat  Deor.  L  ii. 

ferent  image.    But  were  all  the  minds  in  c  31.  pw  180.    See  also  the  same  author, 

the  universe  to  recognise  the  same  truth,  De  Leg.  L  L  c  8,  12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51. 

they  would  all  recognise  it  as  one,  their  edit  IJavis.    Do  Fin.  L  ii.  c  14.  p.  123. 

recognition  would  be  uniform,  and  themr  Sea  also  Diog.  Laert  L  vii  a.  88.  M.  Anton, 

selves  in  a  manner  would  be  one  alaa  The  L  v.  c  16.  L  vi  c.  23.     Aristot  Polit  as 

reason  is,  perception  by  the  senses  admita  quoted  in  note  x^  p.  61. 

of  more  and  less,  better  and  worse ;  but  *  Si  enim  sic  erimus  affecti,  ut  propter 

perception  by  the  int«^ect,  like  tnith,  its  auum  qnisque  emolumentum  q>oliet,  ant 

object,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either  violet  dterum,  disrumpi  necesse  est  eam, 

nothing  at  all,  or  else  total,  uniform,  com-  quie  maxime  est  secundum  naturam,  hu- 

plete,  and  one.  Hence,  therefore,  one  source  mani  generis  sociatatam.  Cic  de  Offlc.  I.  iii. 

of  the  society,  and,  as  it  ware,  communion  c  5. 
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chamcter,  not  fit  to  be  pursued. — They  are  not. — ^Bnt  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  pursue  many  such  things,  unless  we  are  furnished 
with  some  habit  or  disposition  of  mind,  by  which  we  are  induced 
to  render  to  all  men  their  own,  and  to  regard  the  welfiire  and 
interest  of  society. — It  is  impossible. — ^But  the  habit  or  dhh 
position  of  rendering  to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding  the 
wel&re  and  interest  of  society,  is  justice. — It  is. — We  may 
therefore  fairly  conclude,  that  nothing  is  naturally  pursuable, 
but  what  is  either  correspondent  to  justice,  or  at  least  not  con- 
trary.— I  confess,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  the  best  dis- 
poation  to  society;  the  most  upright  intentions;  and  yet, 
through  want  of  ability  to  discern  and  know  the  nature  of 
particulars,  we  may  pursue  many  things  inconsistent,  as  well 
with  our  private  interest,  as  the  public.  We  may  even  pursue 
what  is  right,  and  yet  pursue  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  find  our 
endeavours  fruitless,  and  our  purposes  to  fail. — I  answered,  it 
was  possible. — But  this  would  ill  befit  the  character  of  a  rational 
animal. — It  would. — It  is  necessary,  therefore,  we  should  be 
furnished  with  some  habit  or  faculty,  instructing  us  how  to 
discern  the  real  difference  of  all  particulars,  and  suggesting  the 
proper  means  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or  obtain  them. — 
It  is. — ^And  what  is  this,  think  you,  but  prudence ! — I  believe, 
said,  I,  it  can  be  no  other. — If  it  be,  said  he,  then  it  is  evident 
from  this  reasoning,  that  nothing  is  pursuable,  which  is  not 
correspondent  to  prudence. — I  replied,  he  had  shewn  it  could 
not. 

But  further  still,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  neither  want 
prudence  nor  justice  to  direct  us ;  and  yet  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite, the  impetuosities  of  resentment,  the  charms  and  allure- 
ments of  a  thousand  flatterinir  objects,  may  tempt  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  pursue  what  is  both  imprudent  and  unjust. — They 
may. — ^But  if  so,  it  is  necessary,  would  we  pursue  as  becomes 
our  character,  that  we  should  be  furnished  with  some  habit 
which  may  moderate  our  excesses;  which  may  temper  our 
actions  to  the  standard  of  a  social  state,  and  to  the  interest  and 
welfare,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  man. — Nothing,  said  I, 
more  necessary. — And  what,  said  he,  can  we  call  this  habit,  but 
the  habit  of  temperance  ? — You  name  it,  said  I,  rightly. — If  you 
think  so,  replied  he,  then  nothing  can  be  pursuable,  which  is  not 
either  correspondent  to  temperance,  or  at  least  not  contrary. — 
I  replied,  so  it  seemed. 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have  done :  it  is  possible  that 
not  only  resentment  and  appetite,  not  only  the  charms  and 
allurements  of  external  objects,  but  the  terrors,  too,  and^  dread 
of  them,  may  mar  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes. — It  is  pos- 
sible.— Tyranny  and  superstition  may  assail  us  on  one  hand; 
the  apprehensions  of  ridicule,  and  a  false  shame,  on  the  other :  it 

F  2 
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is  expedient,  to  withstand  these,  we  should  be  armed  with  some 
habit,  or  our  wisest  best  pursuits  may  else  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated.— They  may. — And  what  is  that  generous,  manlike,  and 
noble  habit,  which  sets  us  at  all  times  above  fear  and  danger ; 
what  is  it  but  fortitude ! — I  replied,  it  was  no  other. — If  so, 
then,  continued  he,  besides  our  former  conclusions,  nothing 
further  can  be  pursuable,  as  our  inquiries  now  have  shewn  us, 
which  is  not  either  correspondent  to  fortitude,  or  at  least  not 
contrary. — I  admit,  said  I,  it  is  not. 

Observe,  then,  said  he,  the  sum,  the  amount  of  our  whole 
reasoning :  nothing  is  truly  pursuable  to  such  an  animal  as  man, 
except  what  is  correspondent,  or,  at  least,  not  contranr  to  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. — I  allow,  said  I,  it  appears 
so. — But  if  nothing  pursuable,  then  nothing  avoidable  or  indif- 
ferent, but  what  is  tried  and  estimated  after  the  same  manner. 
For  contraries  are  ever  recognised  through  the  same  habit,^  one 
with  another.  The  same  logic  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
the  same  musical  art,  of  concord  and  discord.  So  the  same 
mental  habitudes,  of  things  avoidable  and  pursuable.  I  replied, 
it  appeared  probable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  conclusion,  then,  said  he,  have  our 
inquiries  insensibly  led  us !  In  tracing  the  source  of  human  ac- 
tion, we  have  established  it  to  be  those  four  grand  virtues,* 
which  are  esteemed,  for  their  importance,  the  very  hinges  of  all 
morality. — We  have. 

But  if  so,  it  should  follow,  that  a  life,  whose  pursuings  and 
avoidings  are  governed  by  these  virtues,  is  that  true  and  rational 

rmy  iraprUty,  ^  aMi  cfnu :  **  There  aeemi  9pc(ay,  ircpi  ria  ivoftotfds*  r^y  8i  9ucauh 
to  be  one  and  ^e  name  error,  and  one  and  <r^Sn|y,  w^ipi  rks  ianuf^fi'^tis :  *^  The  pri- 
the  tame  science,  with  respect  to  things  mary  Tirtaes  are  four ;  prudence,  tern- 
contrary.**  Arist  de  Anim.  1.  iiL  c  8.  Thu,  peranoe,  fortitude,  and  justice :  prudence  is 
by  Themistius,  in  his  Paraphrase,  is  thus  employed  in  moral  offices ;  temperance,  in 
illustrated :  T&m  ivuprimv  /da  Icrrlr  iwt-  men's  natural  appetites  and  pursuits ;  for^ 
trrfifirif  icol  fda  Ikyvoia'  6  yhp  rh  kyMnf  titnde,  in  endurings ;  and  justice,  in  dis- 
ies  w^4\ifjLop  yufda-Kvy,  icoi  rh  iccur^r  Sri  tributions.**  EcL  Ethic  p.  167. 
fi\afi€phy  ffvynrttrreereu'  icol  6  W9pl  tfthmr  That  the  lifo  aoeording  to  rirtue,  was 
^(airariififfvof ,  i^mFwrSreu  icol  ircpl  Mr«-  deemed  the  life  according  to  nature,  appears 
pov :  **  Of  things  contrary  there  is  one  from  what  is  said  by  the  same  author,  in 
science,  and  one  ignorance.  For  thus,  he  the  page  following :  TUurAy  9^  roinviw  rwr 
who  knows  good  to  be  something  bene-  df»CT«y  rh  riXm  dwu,  rh  aKoKo60vs  rp 
fidal,  knows  eril,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  f^€i  (pv  iieifrr^y  8^  roirur  Btit  rS»v 
something  pernicious ;  and  he  who  is  de-  mU»v  wap4x*<rOat  rvyx^^i^ovrti  rhr  &v0fM- 
ceived  with  respect  to  one  of  these,  is  de-  wor  .*  '*  The  end  of  dl  these  virtues  is,  to 
ceived  also  with  respect  to  the  other.**  live  agreeably  to  nature ;  and  each  of  them. 
See  the  lo  of  Plato,  p.  531.  toL  L  edit,  by  those  means  which  arc  peculiar  to  it- 
Serr.  sel^  is  found  to  put  a  man  in  possession  of 

f  Stobaeus,  having  told  us,  that  of  the  this  end.** 

virtues  some  were  primary,  some  subordi-  So  likewise  Cicero:  Etenim  quod  sum- 

nate,  adds:    wfH&ras  Bh  rirrapas  fhtUf  mumbonuma  Stoicisdicitur,**convenienter 

^p6ni<nv^  ctt^ppwr^niv,   Ai^pcfar,  Bucaio-  naturae  vivere,**  id  habet  banc,  ut  opinor, 

avrriv   jcol  t^k  fi^r  Ap6inpraf,  wcpl  rk  8ententiam,*'cumTirtQtecongruere  semper.** 

jcotf^ieorra  y(y§v$ai'  ri^y  Bk  <rt$^poahffiif  De  Offic  L  iii  c.  3. 
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life,  wbich  we  have  so  long  been  seeking ;  that  life,  where  the 
valae  of  all  things  is  justly  measured  by  those  relations  which 
tbey  bear  to  the  natural  frame,  and  real  constitution  of  man- 
kind :**  in  fewer  words,  a  life  of  virtue  appears  to  be  the  life  ac- 
cording to  nature. — It  appears  so. 

But,  in  such  a  life,  every  pursuit,  every  avoiding,  (to  include 
all,)  every  action,  vnll  of  course  admit  of  being  rationally  justi- 
fied.— It  will. — But  that  which,  being  done,  admits  of  a  rational 
justification,'  is  the  essence  or  genuine  character  of  an  office,  or 
moral  duty.  For  thus,  long  ago,  it  has  been  defined  by  the  best 
authorities.^ — Admit  it. — If  so,  then  a  life  according  to  virtue, 
is  a  life  according  to  moral  offices  or  duties. — It  appears  so. — 
But  we  have  already  agreed  it  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature. 
— We  have. — Observe,  then :  a  life  according  to  virtue,  according 
to  moral  offices,  and  according  to  nature,  mean  all  the  same 
thing,  though  varied  in  the  expression. — Your  remark,  said  I, 
seems  just. 

XVI.  We  need  never,  therefore,  replied  he,  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  choose,  though  the  objects  of  choice  be  ever  so  infinite  and 
diversified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  inconsistent  with  snch  a  life 
and  such  a  character,  we  may  justly  set  existence  before  death, 
prefer  health  to  sickness,  integrity  of  the  limbs  to  being  maimed 
and  debilitated,  pleasure  to  pain,  wealth  to  poverty,  fame  to  dis- 
honour, free  government  to  slavery,  power  and  magistracy  to  sub- 
jection and  a  private  state ;  universally,  whatever  tends  either 
to  beinff,  or  to  well-heing^  we  may  be  justified,  when  we  prefer  to 
whatever  appears  the  contrary.  And  when  our  several  energies, 
exerted  according  to  the  virtues  just  mentioned,  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  that  we  require;'  when  we  enjoy,  subjoined  to 

^  See  pages  56,  58,  66,  82,  83.  yiyvrrai  jror'  itprr^v—^v  ipitmiv  jca2 

'  In  tM  original,  \X\m%  wpax^hf  §lfKaiyw  rcAciorctniy — ip  0Uf  r^Kwt^  :  **  If  this  be 

foX«  kroktryto'fUi^.     Diog.  Laert  1.  Tii.  admitted,  it  follows,  that  human  good  or 

SL  107.  Sw€p  ttpax^v  •tXayov   lxc«  "r^v  happiness  is  the  eneigising  of  the  sool  ao- 

knKarfUoF,    Sext  Emp.  Adv.  Mathem.  L  cording  to  the  best  and  most  consummate 

^iL    Thus  rendered  by  Cicero :  Officium  id  virtue,  in  a  perfect  and  complete  life.** 

eise  dicunt,  quod  cur  fectum  sit,  ratio  pro-  Ethic.  Nic  L  L  c  7.    A  perfect  and  com- 

babilis  reddi  possit    De  Offic  1.  i.  c  8.  plete  life,  they  explained  to  be  such  a  life 

The  reason  of  its  Greek  name,  KoOriKov^  is  as  was  no  way  deficient  either  as  to  its 

given  by  Simplidus :  Kotf^rr^  icri  rcl  duration,  its  bodily  health,  and  its  being 

Ttv^fya  KuriL   rA   ^wra   icoi  hnfiiix.'  attended  with  a  proper  competence  of  ez- 

Xjorru:   **Moial  offices  are  those  things  temal  goods,  and  prosperity.     By  the  best 

which  are  done  agreeably  to  what  is  fitting  and  most  consummate  virtue,  they  not  only 

and  expedient.**  Simplic.  in  Ench.  c  37.  meant  that  virtue  which  was  in  its  kind 

^  By  Tully,  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  most  perfect,  but  which  was  the  virtue  also 

authors  of  antiquity.  of  that  part  which  is  in  each  of  us  most 

'  This  was  the  idea  of  happiness  adopted  excellent.     For  there  are  virtues  of  the 

by  the  old  academy,  or  Platonics :  Secun-  body,  snch  as  strength  and  agility ;  and 

dum  natunun  vivere,  sic  affectum,  ut  optime  there  are  virtues  of  the  senses,  such  as 

affiei  possit,  ad  naturamque  aocommodatis-  accurate  seeing,  accurate  tasting ;  and  the 

sime.    Cic  de  Fin.  L  v.  c  9.  p.  370.    The  same  of  every  feculty,  from  the  lowest  to 

Peripatetics,  who  were  originally  of  the  that  which  is  supreme, 

same  school,  held  the  some.    IX  V  ofh-w.  The  sovereign  good,  or  happiness,  here 

rh   iuf$p^wtwoy    iyaOhr   ^xvf    Mpytia  spoken  of^  is  again  repeated,  in  other  words 
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a  right  and  honeist  mind,  both  health  of  body  and  competence 
of  ezternalfl ;  what  can  there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  hap- 
piness, to  render  our  state  perfectly  consonant  to  nature,  or  to 
give  us  a  more  sovereign  good  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy ! 
— Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  present  think  of. 

There  would  be  nothing,  indeed,  said  he,  were  our  energies  never 
to  fail ;  were  all  our  endeavours  to  be  ever  crowned  with  due  suc- 
cess. But  suppose  the  contrary;  suppose  the  worst  success  to  the 
most  upright  conduct,  to  the  wisest  rectitude  of  eneigies  and  ac- 
tions, it  is  possible,  nay,  experience  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  fact, 
that  not  only  the  pursuers  of  what  is  contrary  to  nature,  but  that 
those  who  pursue  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  congruous  to  it, 
may  miss  of  their  aims,  and  be  frustrated  in  their  endeavours. 
Inquisitors  and  monks  may  detest  them  for  their  virtue,  and 
pursue  them  with  all  the  engines  of  malice  and  inhumanity, 
without  these,  pests  may  afflict  their  bodies ;  inundations  ovei^ 
whelm  their  property;  or,  what  is  worse  than  inundations,  either 
tyrants,  pirates,  heroes,  or  banditti.  They  may  see  their  country 
&1I,  and  with  it  their  bravest  countrjrmen ;  themselves  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  extremities,  or  perishing  with  the  rest  in  the 
general  massacre. 

Gadit  et  Riphent,  jnstiniiiiiu  vnin 
Qui  fait  in  Tencria,  et  aemmtiMimnii  sequL" 

— It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  this  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Or  ffrant,  continued  he,  that  these  greater  events  never  happen ; 
that  the  part  allotted  us  be  not  in  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  in  the 
comedy.  Even  the  comic  distresses  are  abundantly  irksome : 
domestic  jars,  the  ill  offices  of  neighbours ;  suspicions,  jealousies, 
schemes  defeated ;  the  folly  of  fools ;  the  knavery,  of  knaves : 


page  71,  where  it  ie  called,  *^  the  attaining  called,  the  opinion  of  the  old  Academics  and 

the  primary  and  just  requiaitea  of  our  n*-  Peripatetict.     It  if  again  repeated  by  the 

tnre,  by  a  conduct  niitable  to  Tirtue  and  nme  author :    Uonecte  viyere,  fraenteni 

moial  office.**  rebua  iii,  qnaa  primal  homini  natora  con- 

The  primary  and  jnit  reqmtitea  here  dliet    Acad.  L  iL  c  42.  p.  240. 

mentioned,  are  all  things  requisite  to  the  It  is  to  be  oboerredy  that  Cicero,  speaking 

use  and  enjoyment  of  our  primary  and  of  this  hypotheais,  nya,  that  it  proposed  an 

natural  perfections.    These   primary  and  idea  of  happiness,  whidi  was  not  properly 

natural    perfections,   mean    the    natural  in  our  own  power.  Hoc  non  est  positom  in 

accomplishments  of  both  our  mind  and  nostra  aetione:   completur  enim  et  ex  eo 

body.    They  were  called  by  the  Latins,  genere  rite,  quod  tirtute  finitur,  et  ex  iis 

prima  naturae,  prima  secundum  natuiam ;  lebus  quas  secundum  natnram  sunt,  ncque 

by  the  Greeks,  rd  wpSra  irorcl  ^^ir,  rd  sunt  in  nostra  potestate.    De  Fin.  L  iy.  c 

wpSra  riis  f&rwtft.    In  them   were  in-  6.  p^  287. 

eluded    health,  strength,  agility,  beauty,  Hence,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  this 

perfect  sensations,  memory,  doolity,  in-,  doctiinew     Howerer   justifiable,    however 

▼ention,  dec.    See  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  16S.  laudable  its  end,  it  could  not  insure  a  due 

Cie.  de  Fin.  L  r.  c.  7.  p.  864.    A.  GelL  L  success  to  its  endeavours^     And   hence, 

ziL  c.  5.  too,  the  force  of  what  is  objected  to  it  in 

A  like  sentiment  of  happiness,  to  this  the  Dialogue,  in  this  and  the  following 

here  spoken  of^  is  that  menticiied  by  Cicero:  page. 

Virtute  adhilnta,  frui  primb  a  nmtaim  datis.  ^  Moeadi.  L  ii  42S. 
De  Fin.  L  iL  c.  U.  p.  118.     It  is  theie 
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from  which,  as  members  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
ourselves. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  turn,  or  what  have  we  to  imagine !  We 
have  at  length  placed  happiness,  after  much  inquiry,  in  attaining 
the  primary  and  just  requisites  of  our  nature,  oy  a  conduct 
suitable  to  virtue  and  moral  office.  But  as  to  corresponding 
with  our  preconceptions,  (which  we  have  made  the  test,)  does 
this  system  correspond  better  than  those  others  which  we  have 
rejected!  Has  it  not  appeared,  from  various  facts,  too  obvious  to 
be  disputed,  that,  in  many  times  and  places,  it  may  be  absolutely 
unattainable  f  That  in  many,  where  it  exists,  it  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  cancelled,  and  put  irretrievably  out  of  our  power,  by 
events  not  to  be  resisted !  If  this  be  certain,  and  I  fear  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  our  specious  long  inquiry,  however  accurate 
we  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  to  shew  us  a  good,  of  that 
character  which  we  require ;  a  good  durable,  indeprivable,  and 
accommodate  to  every  circumstance :  far  from  it,  our  speculations 
(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  opinion  of  happiness  which, 
you  may  remember,  you  expressed,"  when  we  nrst  began  the 
subject.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us,  that  instead  of  a 
sovereign  good,  it  is  the  more  probable  sentiment,  there  is  no 
such  good  at  all. — I  should  indeed,  said  I,  fear  so. — For  where, 
continued  he,  lies  the  difference,  whether  we  pursue  what  is  con- 
gruous to  nature,  or  not  congruous ;  if  the  acquisition  of  one  be 
as  difficult  as  of  the  other,  and  the  possession  of  both  equally 
doubtful  and  precarious !  If  Gsesar  fall  in  attempting  his 
country'^s  ruin;  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only  mught 
in  its  defence^ — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  these  are  melan- 
choly truths ;  and  the  instances  which  you  allege  too  well  con- 
firm them. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  these  serious  thoughts,  descanting 
upon  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  when,  by  an  incident 
not  worth  relating,  our  speculations  were  interrupted.  Nothing 
at  the  time,  I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  unluckily ; 
our  question  perplexed,  its  issue  uncertain,  and  myself  impatient 
to  know  the  event.  Necessity,  however,  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  thus  for  the  present  our  inquiries  were  postponed. 


PART  II. 

*^  Brutus  perished  untimely,  and  Caesar  did  no  more.'"  These 
words  I  was  repeating  the  next  day  to  myself,  when  my  friend 
appeared,  and  cheerfolly  bade  me  good-morrow.     I  could  not 

°  See  pig8  44. 
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return  his  compliment  with  an  equal  gaiety,  being  intent,  some- 
what more  than  usual,  on  what  had  passed  the  day  before.  Seeing 
this,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the  fields. — The  face  of  nature, 
said  he,  will  perhaps  dispel  these  glooms.  No  assistance  on  my 
part  shall  be  wanting,  you  may  be  assured. — I  accepted  his  pro- 
posal ;  the  walk  began,  and  our  former  conversation  insensibly 
renewed. 

Brutus,  said  he,  perished  untimely,  and  Gsesar  did  no  more. 
It  was  thus,  as  I  remember,  not  long  since  you  w^re  expressing 
yourself.     And  yet,  suppose  their  fortunes  to  have  been  exactly 

Crallel,  which  would  you  have  preferred!  Would  you  have 
en  Gsesar  or  Brutus! — Brutus,  replied  I,  beyond  all  controversy. 
— He  asked  me,  why!  Where  was  the  difference,  when  their 
fortunes,  as  we  now  supposed  them,  were  considered  as  the 
same ! — There  seems  said  I,  abstract  from  their  fortunes,  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  intrinsically  preferable  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Brutus. — If  that,  said  he,  be  true,  then  must  we 
derive  it,  not  from  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  but  from  their 
truth  and  rectitude.  He  had  the  comfort  to  be  conscious  that 
his  cause  was  a  just  one :  it  was  impossible  the  other  should  have 
any  such  feeling. — I  believe,  said  I,  you  have  explained  it. 

Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but  merely  an  hypothesis,) 
suppose,  I  say,  we  were  to  place  the  sovereign  good  m  such  a 
rectitude  of  conduct  ;^  in  the  conduct  mere^,  and  not  in  the 

<*  Ab  the  conduct  here  mentioned  impliei  Jorik    To  which  he  iiibjoina,  as  above, 

a  conduct  under  the  direction  of  a  befitting  Eigo  ut  ilia  divina  mens  summa  lex  est ;  ita 

rule  or  law,  and  that,  as  opposed  to  wrong  cum  in  homine  est,  perfecta  est  in  meute 

conduct,  which  has  either  no  rule  at  all,  or  aiqnentit.  Do  Leg.  L  ii  c  4,  5.  p.  88. 

at  least  one  erToneons,it  maynot  be  an  im-  It  if  in  this  sense  the  apostle  tells  us  of 

proper  place  to  inquire,  what  was  the  ancient  the  Gentiles,  or  mankind  in  general,  that 

opinion  concerning  law  universal ;  that  great  they  **  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 

and  general  law,  which  stood  opposed  to  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 

the  municipal  laws  of  particular  cities  and  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while 

communities.  accusbg  or  else  excusing  one  another.**  Rom. 

Est  quidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  naturas  iL  15. 

congruens,  diffusa  in  oumes,  constains,  sem-  As  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  laws  above 

pitema,  quse  vooet  ad  officium  jubendo,  t»>  dted,  follows  the  Stoic  discipline,  so  is  it 

tando  a  fraude  deterreat — nee  erit  alia  lex  tttreeable  to  their  reasoning,  that  he  makes 

Ilomae,alia  Athenis,alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  the  original  natural  law,  m  which  we  here 

sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una  treat,  to  be  the  sovereign  reason  of  the  Deity 

lex,etsempitema,et  immortalis  continebit;  himselC     Thus  Chrysippus:    Idem   [soil, 

unusque  erit  communis  quasi  nuigister,  et  Chrysippus]  legis  perpetuas  et  setemse  vim, 

imperator  omnium  Deus.     Ille  bujus  l<^s  quae  quasi  dux  vitas  et  magistra  officiorum 

inventor,  disceptator,  later.     Cui  qui  non  sit,  Jovem  didt  esse.  Nat  Deor.  Lie.  15. 

parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  p.  41. 

aspemabitur ;  hoc  ipso  luet  marimas  poenas,  So,  by  the  same  philosophers,  in  Laertius, 

etiamsi  cstera  supplicia,  quae  putantur  ef-  we  are  ordered  to  live  according  to  nature : 

fugerit  Fragm.  Cic.  de  Rep.  L  iii.  oM^y  iv^pyowras  &P  iwayoptv^ir  ^U»Bt¥  6 

hex  est  ratio  summa,  insita  in  natura,  w6fios  6  Koufhx^  ttnrtp  itrrlM  6  hpOhs  >d&yos 

quae  jubet  ea  quae  fadenda  sunt,  prohibet-  htk  v^anmif  ipy^fi^ros,  6  avrhs  tbv  r^  Ail; 

que  contraria.     What  follows  is  worth  re-  miMjr)ftii6vkrovr^rrisr&vivrmw{iori\Mv) 

marking.    Eadem  ratio,  cum  est  in  hominis  8ioi«^c»r  Hm:  ** doing  nothing  forbidden 

mente  confirmata  et  confecta,  lex  est  Cic  by  the  universal  law ;  that  is  to  say,  by 

de  Leg.  L  L  c.  6.  p.  22.  that  right  reason  which  passeth  tbrotfgh  ^1 

Agun :  Lex  vera — ratio  est  recta  summi  things,  and  which  is  the  same  with  Jove 
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event.  Suppose  we  were  to  fix  our  happiness,  not  in  the  actual 
attainment  of  that  health,  that  perfection  of  a  social  state,  that 
fortunate  concurrence  of  externals  which  is  congruous  to  our 
nature,  and  which  we  have  a  right  all  to  pursue ;  but  solely  fix 
it  in  the  mere  doing  whatever  is  correspondent  to  such  an  end, 
even  though  we  never  attain,  or  are  near  attaining  it.^   In  fewer 

himadf^  tlie  govenior  and  conductor  of  this  For  to  be  thiu  inculpable  was  the  neceiaaiy 

muTenal  adminiatration.^     LaerU  L  yii.  result  of  rectitude  of  conduct,  or  rather,  in  a 

a^  88.  edit  Aldobnmd.  manner,  the  tame  thing  with  it 

Agreeably  to  this  reasoning,  Plutarch  I  cannot  conclude  Uiis  note  without  n- 

oofxects  those  who  made  Altai  a  goddess,  marking  on  an  elegant  aUusion  of  Antoninus 

and  the  aseeesor  of  Jove ;  for,  lays  he,  6  to  the  primary  lignification  of  the  word  ko- 

Zths  ate  fx*'  f^^  ^^  AUoip  wdp^por,  AAA*  r6p9cHns,  that  is  to  say,  icark  ip0hs^  **  right 

mkrhs  Attni  icoi  B4fus  icrly  icoi  p6ttm¥  6  onwards,  straight,  and  directly  forwards.** 

trpmrfi^aros  Kid  tcAs M^arof  i "  Jove  has  not  Speaking  of  the  reasoning  fiuulty,  how, 

Atnf  or  right  for  his -assessor,  but  is  himself  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented 

right,  and  justice,  and  of  all  laws  the  most  in  its  own  energies,  he  adds,  KttSh  K«rop$4- 

ancient  and  perfect**  Moxal.  p.  781.  B.  <rcii  <d  rotavreu  wpd^tu  hvofki(ovrm^  rV 

Thus  Antoninus :  T4Xos  Z\  Ajojucw  (^p,  ipOSnyra  r^r  MoS  <n|/«aIi'ouo'a<,  **for  whidi 

T^  Irctf^cu  r£  rfs  w6\tws  icol  woKirttas  reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called 

Tiff  vp^irfiwrinif  A^yy  iral  Otafi^:  **The  rectitudes,  as  denoting  the  directness  of 

end  of  rational  animals  is  to  follow  the  their  progression  right  onwards.**  L  v.  s.  14. 

naaon  and   sacred  law  of  that  city  and  So  again,  in  the  same  sense,  cMciay  wtpat- 

most  ancient  polity,**  [in  which  all  rational  rciy,  *^  to  keep  on  the  straight  road.**  L  v. 

bemgs  are  included.]  L  iL  s.  16.  Sb  3.  L  z.  s.  11. 

if  e  most  simple  account  of  this  law.  One  would  imagine  that  our  countryman, 

which  the  Stoics  gave,  seems  to  be  that  re-  Milton,  had  this  reasoning  in  view,  when, 

corded  by  Stobeeus ;  according  to  which  in  his  nineteenth  sonnet,  speaking  of  his 

they  called  it  xAyw,  ipOhv  trra,  irpocrroKTir  own  blindness,  he  says,  with  a  becoming 

ir^r  iiJkw  r&p  wonfrdwp^  iarQyop€vruchr  9h  magnanimity, 

▼«r  ob  Tonrr^r,  **  right  reason,  ordaining  Yet  I  argue  not 

what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbidding  what  is  Against  heavetCe  hand  or  wUl;  norbateonejot 

not  to  be  done.**   EcL  Ethic.  178.    See  also  Gf  heart  or  hope;  but  dUl  bear  tip,  and  deer 

the  notes  of  Tumebus  and  Davis  upon  Cic.  Right  onwarde, 

de  Leg.  L  L  c  6.  The  whole  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  pe- 

Having  premised  thus  much  concerning  rusal,  being  both  sublime  and  simple, 

law  nnivernl,  it  remains  to  say  something  p  Thus  Epictetus  in  Arrian,  speaking  of 

of  that  rectitude  of  conduct  which  is  in  this  address  to  men  in  power,  and  admitting 

part  of  Uie  dialogue  proposed  as  our  happi-  such  address,  when  justified  by  certain  mo- 

nesa.     Rectitude  of  conduct  is  intended  to  tives,  adds,  that  such  address  ought  to  be 

express  ^e  term  imr^p6w<rir,  which  Cicero  made  without  admiration  or  flattery.    Upon 

tnmslates    recta   efeetio :    Kar6p0o§fui  he  this,  an  objector  demands  of  him,  t&s  o3y 

translates  rectun^ /actum.  See  De  Fin.  L  iii  ri^w,  oh  94ofiat ;  **but  how,  then,  am  I  to 

cl4.  p.242.    Now  the  definition  of  irartj^  obtain  that  which  I  want?** — The  philo- 

BmiM  was  viiiov  wp6orayftA,  **a  thing  com-  sopher  answers,  *Eyit  94  troi  Xfyw,  tfri  its 

manded  by  law  ;**  to  which  was  opposed  T«u(^ficyof  iar4ffxov  obxl  9k  fUwow^  Iwa 

i^jd^nitta^  *^  a  sin  or  offence  ;**  which  was  irpcC(ps  rh  ffour^  xp4wotf;  **Did  I  ever  say 

defined  y^iou  iway^pevfia,  **  a  thing  for-  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  go  and  address, 

bidden  by  law.**  Plut.  Mor.  1037.C.   What  as  though  thou  wert  to  succeed;  and  not, 

law  is  here  meant,  which  thus  commands  or  rather,   with  this   only  view,  iJiat    Uiou 

forbids,  has  been  shewn  above.  mightest  do  that  which  is  becoming  thy 

Hence,  therefore,  may  be  seen  the  reason  character  ?**  And  soon  after,  when  an  ob- 

why  we  have  said  thus  much  on  the  nature  jection  is  urged  from  appearance,  and  the 

and  idea  of  law  universal ;  so  intimate  being  opinion  of  mankind,  he  answers,  Obn  fHoft 

the  union  between  this  and  right  conduct,  on  Mip  icaXhs  wol  a7a9^r  ob9kv  toi«i  tov 

that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  96^ai  Ircica,  AAAJk  rev  w4wpax9at  koKOs  ; 

a  perfect  obedience  to  the  former.  **  Knowest  thou  not,  that  a  fiiir  and  good 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason,  why  in  one  man  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  appear- 

view  it  was  deemed  happiness,  to  be  void  of  ance,  but  for  the  sake  only  of  having  done 

error  or  oiienoe,  hrafta^riroif  thmi^  as  we  well  and  fiurly  ?**  Arr.  Epict  1.  iiL  c  24. 

find  it  in  Arrian.  Epict  1.  iv.  c  8.  p.  633.  p.  497,  498.    This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
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words,  what  if  we  make  our  nataral  state  the  standard  only  to 
determine  our  conduct,  and  place  our  happiness  in  the  rectitude 
of  this  conduct  alone  !*i  On  such  an  hypothesis  (and  we  consider 
it  as  nothing  ftirther)  we  should  not  want  a  good,  perhaps,  to 
correspond  to  our  preconceptions ;'  for  this,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  correspondent  to  them  all. — Your  doctrine,  replied  I,  is  so 
new  and  strange,  that  though  you  have  been  copious  in  explain- 
inff,  I  can  hardly  yet  comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  said  he,  but  to  this:  place  your  happiness 
where  your  praise  is. — I  asked,  where  he  supposed  that  ? — Not, 
replied  he,  in  the  pleasures  which  you  feel,  more  than  your  dis- 
grace lies  in  the  pain ;  not  in  the  casual  prosperity  of  fortune, 
more  than  your  disgrace  in  the  casual  adversity;  but  in  just 
complete  action  throughout  every  part  of  life,  whatever  be  the 
face  of  things,  whether  favourable  or  the  contrary. 

But  why,  then,  said  I,  such  accuracy  about  externals!  So 
much  pains,  to  be  informed  what  are  pursuable,  what  avoidable ! 
— It  behoves  the  pilot,  replied  he,  to  know  the  seas  and  the 
winds ;  the  nature  of  tempests,  calms,  and  tides.  They  are  the 
subjects  about  which  his  art  is  conversant :  without  a  just  ex- 

f>erience  of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himself  an  artist.    Yet  we 
ook  not  for  his  reputation  either  in  fm  gales  or  in  adverse,'  but 

to  have  been  tHe  baais  of  the  Stoic  moimb ;  laid  in  Plntareh  by  tbe  ktt-mentioned  phi- 

the  principle  which  included,  according  to  loM^ihen,  0Toix<<a  rUf   Mitdatfioi'liu  riiv 

these  philoeophera,  aa  well  honour  and  ho-  ^^ir^juU  r^  mrriL  ^^ly,**  that  our  natural 

netty,aagood  and  happineea.  Thus  Cicero:  state,  and  what  i«  consonant  to  it,  are  the 

Faoere omnia, utadipiscamur quae  secundum  elements  of  happiness;**  and  just  before, 

natuiam  sint,  etsi  ea  non  adsequamur,  id  the  same  natoiid  state  is  called  rov  Ka04f- 

esse  et  honestum,  et  solum  per  se  ezpeten-  icoprof  iipxhj  «ca^  ^^V  T^t  i^p^h  **  the 

dum  et  summum  bonum  Stoici  dicunt  De  sonroe  of  mond  office,  and  the  subject-matter 

Fin,  L  V.  G.  7.  p.  365,  366.    To  this  is  oour  of  Tirtne.**  Pint  Mor.  1069.  E.  F.    Atque 

sonant  that  sentiment  of  theirs  in  Plutarch :  etiam  illud  porspicttum  est,constitui  necease 

iS^y  /i^y  ^iffur  oJrrV  iil^tdi^opotf  cimu*  rh  esse  imtittm,qnod  si^ientia,  cum  quid  agerc 

M    rp   ^6fffi    ^fioAoyciv,  iyaB6M.     And  incipiat,sequatur;  idqueinitiumessenaturse 

i^ain :  T^  Qv  Karit  ^iffw,  t4Kos  flrai — rk  acoommodatum :   nam  aliter  appetitio,  etc 

Korii  ^6<ruf,  ibitdpopa  sTmu.   Pint  Mor.  Cic.  Acad.  L  iL  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.     Initia  pro- 

1060.  D.  £.     See  below,  note  i.    Socrates  poni  neoesse  esse  apta  et  accommodata  na- 

was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  firom  all  turn,  quorum  ex  selectione  virtus  poasit  cx- 

parta  of  the  Platonic  and  Xenophontean  latere.  De  Fin.  L  iT.  c  17.  p.  316.     Cum 

Dialofliies.   Take  one  example  out  of  many :  Tero  ilia,  qua  offida  esse  dixi,  proficiacantur 

T^y  ik  ityaBhp  c^c  icol  icaXais  wpdrrtip  t  ab  initiia  naturas  ;  ea  ad  hsec  referri  necease 

h^wpdrrou  r^  84  c3  wparrotrra,  fuuedpt-  eat:   nt  recte  did  poasit,  omnia  offida  eo 

orrcieai  cMo/^MacIrcu.  Ooig.  Plat  p.  507*  refeiri,  ut  adipiscamur  prindpia  naturae; 

edit  Serr.  nee  tamen  ut  hoc  sit  bonorum  ultimum.  De 

So  Proclui:  no<rai  yitp  aJ  rod  <nrou8a(ov  Fin.  I.  iiL  c.  6.  p.  217. 

wpd^us  wpht  o^r^f  $xov(rt  t^k  Ai^o^opcU'  ''  Plutarch  quotes  the  following  sentiment 

4p9fyfyras  olv  tif^pyrrucAs  koI  $9owp€wms^  of  Chrysippos,  who  patronised  thia  idea  of 

Ir  rp  4tffpy€ia  rh  r4\os  lx«**  *^A11  the  good:  rhir  ircpl  ieya$m¥  itaX  kokAv  K&yov^ 

actions  of  the  rirtuoua  man  have  reference  or  airrhs  tlariy§i  koX  HotuftdCtt,  avfi/^y6' 

to  himaelfl     When,  therefore,  he  haa  ener-  raror  thmi  ^ifri  rf  iSty,  icol  ftdKiffra  rmv 

giaed  beneficently  and  divinely,  it  ia  in  the  iit^irmp  Mmrtciku  wpokip^€t»r.  Plut  Mor. 

very  energy  itaeUT  that  he  obtaina  hia  end.**  1041.  £. 

Thia  from  the  aame  MS.  comment  as  ia  re-  *  What  Quintilian  aays  of  rhetoric,  may 

ferred  to,  n,  46,  note  i.  with  great  propriety  be  tninsfened  to  mo- 

1  It  ia  in  thia  aenae  we  find  it  elegantly  raUty.   Noster  oratory  araque  a  nobis  finita. 
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in  the  skilfiiliiess  of  his  oondact,  be  these  events  as  they  happen. 
In  like  manner  fares  it  with  this  the  moral  artist :  he,  for  a  sub- 
ject, has  the  whole  of  human  life  ;^  health  and  sickness,  pleasure 
and  pain,  with  every  other  possible  incident  which  can  befall  him 
during  his  existence.  If  his  knowledge  of  all  these  be  accurate 
and  exact,  so  too  must  his  conduct,  in  which  we  place  his  happi- 
ness ;  but  if  this  knowledge  be  defective,  must  not  his  conduct 
be  defective  also! — I  replied,  so  it  should  seem. — And  if  his 
conduct,  then  his  happiness ! — It  is  true. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  even  though  externals  were  as 
nothing;  though  it  was  true,  in  their  own  nature,  they  were 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  yet  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is, 
from  our  hvpothesis,  absolutely  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  you 
have  proved  it. 

He  continued :  inferior  artists  may  be  at  a  stand,  because  they 
want  materials ;  from  their  stubbornness  and  intractability  they 
may  often  be  disappointed.  But  as  long  as  life  is  passing,  and 
nature  continues  to  operate,  the  moral  artist  of  life  has,  at  all 
times,  all  he  desires.  He  can  never  want  a  subject  fit  to  exercise 
him  in  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  with  this  happy  motive  to 
the  constancy  of  his  endeavours,  that  the  crosser,  tne  harsher, 
the  more  untoward  the  events,  the  greater  his  praise,  the  more 
illustrious  his  reputation. 

All  this,  said  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied :  but  one  cir- 
cumstance there  appears,  where  your  similes  seem  to  fail.  The 
praise,  indeed,  of  the  pilot  we  allow  to  be  in  his  conduct ;  but  it 

non  Mmt  ponta  in  eventu.    Tcndit  qoidem  not  so  the  nie  of  them.   Air.  Epict.  L  iL 

ad  Tictoriam,  qui  dicit :  aed^  cum  bene  dixit,  c.  5. 

etiamn  non  vincat,  id,  quod  arte  continetur.        Thus  Horace : 

effecit    Nam  et  gubonator  Tult  lalva  nave  Non  posttdetUem  muUa  voeaioeri$ 

in  portum  pervenire:  n  tamen  tempeetate  Btetebeatum;  ndius  oca^xU 

foerit  abreptoa,  non  ideo  minus  erit  guber^  Nomen  becii,  qui  Deorum 

natOT,  dioetque  notum  illod ;  **dum  dayum  Mmteribua  tapienier  wii^ 

rectomteneam.^  EtmedicaaianitatemaBgri  DurtMmque  oaOei  patq^enem  paiiy 

petit :  u  tBmen  ant  valetudiniB  vi,  aut  in-  P^uaque  letoJIoffUium  timet : 

temperantia  aegri,  alioTe  quo  cara  lumma  JVbn  tiOe,  etc 

non  Gontingit ;  dum  ipie  omnia  •ecnndum  Od.  L  !▼.  9. 

rationem  feoerit,  medicina  fine  non  excidit        ETen  the  comic  poet  aeems  not  to  haTe 

Ita  oxatori  bene  dixiaae,  finii  eat.    Nam  est  been  unacquainted  with  this  doctrine : 

ars  ea — in  actn  podta,  non  in  eventu.  Inst  Ch.  Q^id  narrai  ?   Cu  Qftid  itte  f  mi$tnim 

Orat  L  ii.  c  17.  ae  e$m, 

I  Ohtrla  rov  kyoBoVf  vpotdpttris  roa£*         Ch.  Miaerum?  quern  miiuu  eredert  ett? 

Tov  KOKw  wpoui^ffis  wouL     Ti  o^  T&  Quid  reiiqui  ett,  qmn  kabecU  qum  quidem  w 
4kt6s;  "TXai  rf  rpocupcVci,  wtpi  hs  iror  honUne  dicmntur  bona? 

irrfk9^fi4n^  rtv^mu  rev  tHov  ityoBov  ^  Parenti$y  paiHam  ineolumem^  omaooa^  gemu^ 
jcoieov:  **The  eeaence  of  good  is  a  peculiar  cognatotf  divitiat: 

direction  of  mind,  and  the  essence  of  eyil  is  Aique  hao  perinde  sunt  ut  iUiut  ammu»f  qui 
a  peculiar  direction  also.    What,  then,  are  ea  poetidet : 

externals?   They  serve  as  subjects  to  the  Qm  uH  adt^  et  bona;   ilUy  qui  nom  uHtur 
mind's  direction ;    from    convening  with  recto,  mala, 

which  it  obtains  its  proper  good  or  evil**  Heauton.  act  L  s.  2.  v.  18. 

Arr.  Epict  I  i.  c  29.    Again :    Jd  SXai  Vid.  Platon.  in  Enthydemo,  p.  281.  edit 

iid^opoc  4  S4  xpvru  ainAif  oU  &du(^  Seir.  it^  lee^akod^  8*,  1^,  ^  KAf^ria,  icir- 

pos:   **The  subjects  are  indifferent,  but  S^ycvci. 
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is  in  the  success  of  that  conduct  where  we  look  for  his  happiness. 
If  a  storm  arise,  and  the  ship  be  lost,  we  call  him  not  happy, 
how  well  soever  he  may  have  conducted.  It  is  then  only  we 
congratulate  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  desired  haven. — 
Your  distinction,  said  he,  is  just ;  and  it  is  here  lies  the  noble 
prerogative  of  moral  artists  above  all  others.  But  yet  I  know 
not  how  to  explain  myself,  I  fear  my  doctrine  will  appear  so 
strange. — You  may  proceed,  said  I,  safely,  since  you  auvance  it 
but  as  an  hypothesis. 

Thus,  then,  continued  he,  the  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant 
and  removed  :**  it  consists  not  in  the  mere  conduct,  much  less  in 
a  single  energy,  but  is  the  just  result  of  many  energies,  each  of 
which  are  essential  to  it.  Hence,  by  obstacles  unavoidable,  it 
may  often  be  retarded ;  nay,  more,  may  be  so  embarrassed,  as 
never  possibly  to  be  attained.  But  in  the  moral  art  of  life,  the 
very  conduct  is  the  end ;  the  very  conduct,  I  say,  itself,  through- 
out every  its  minutest  energy ;  because  each  of  these,  however 
minute,  partake  as  truly  of  rectitude,  as  the  largest  combination 
of  them,  when  considered  collectively.  Hence,  of  all  arts,  is  this 
the  only  one  perpetually  complete  in  every  instant ;  because  it 
needs  not,  like  other  arts,  time  to  arrive  at  that  perfection,  at 
which,  in  every  instant,  it  is  arrived  already.  Hence,  by  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  rendered  either  more  or  less  perfect ;  completion, 
like  truth,  admitting  of  no  degrees,  and  being  in  no  sense  capable 
of  either  intension  or  remission.  And  hence,  too,  by  necessary 
connection,  (which  is  a  greater  paradox  than  all,)  even  that 
happiness,  or  sovereign  good,  the  end  of  this  moral  art,  is  itself, 
too,  in  every  instant,  consummate  and  complete ;   is  neither 

"  Sed  in  caeteris  artibut  cam  dlcitnr  ar^  rk  ifjid,   M.  Ant  L  zL  i*  1.     Et  quemad- 

tificioae,  posterum  quodam  modo  et  conae-  modum  opportonitas  (nc  enim  adpellemus 

quens  putandum  est,  quod  ill!  hrty^virtt'  tiHcatpUty)  non  fit  major  productione  tcm- 

fioruchp  appellant ;  quod  autem  in  quo  aa-  porit  (habent  enim  tuom  modum  qnaecunque 

pienter  dicitur,  id  adprimo  rectissime  did-  opportuna  dicuntor)  nc  recta  effectio  {kot- 

tur :  quicqnid  enim  a  sapiente  proficiBcitur,  6fSwvw  enim  ita  adpello,  quoniam  rectum 

id  continue  debet  expletum  esse  omnibus  fiictnm  icar^p^fia)  recta  igitur  eflectio,  item 

Buis  partibus;  in  eo  enim  positum  est  id,  conTenientia,  denique  ipsum  bonum,  quod 

qnod  dicimus  esse  expetendnm.     Nam  ut  in  eo  positum  est  nt  naturae  conaentiat, 

peccatum  est  patriam  prodere,  parentes  yio-  crescendi  acoessionem  nullam  habet.     Ut 

tare,  fima  depeculari,  quae  sunt  in  effectu :  enim  opportunitas  ilia,  sic  haec  de  quibus 

tic  timere,  sic  nuerere,  sic  in  libidine  esse,  dizi,  non  fiunt  temporis  productione  mar 

peccatum  est,  etiam  sine  effectu.   Vemm  ut  joia :  ob  eamque  causam  Stoicis  non  videtur 

naec,  non  in  posteris  et  in  consequentibus,  optabilior  nee  magis  expetenda  vita  bcata, 

sed  in  primis  continue  peccata  sunt :  sic  ea  si  sit  longa,  quam  si  brevis :   utunturque 

quae  proficiscuntur  a  virtute,  susceptione  rimili,  nt,  si  cothurni  laus  iUa  est  ad  pedem 

prima,  non  perfectione,  recta  sunt  judicandii.  apte  couTenire,  neque  multi  cothurni  paucis 

Cic  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  c  9.  p.  2*28.    Toi;  28(ov  anteponerentur,    nee    majores    minoribus : 

rihjavs  rvyx<ii^§i  f^   Xoryue^  ^Kx^]  ^^^  ^c  quorum  omne  bonum  convenientia  atque 

ftr  T^  rov  filov  iripas  hrunf'  ohx*  Aairtp  opportunitate  finitur,  nee  plura  paudoribus, 

ifrl  6pxfl*^*»s  fcoi  ^0Kpl<r€»s  ical  r&v  roir  nee  longinquiora  brevioribus  anteponentur. 

o&rmv  &rcX^f  ylvtreu  i  8Xi}  irpa(if,  idi^  n  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iiL  c  14.  p.  242.     See  also 

/yieo^,  4\A*  iwi  manhs  M-^povs^  icaX  2hrou  Dio.  Laert  L  vii.  s.  101 .     M.  Ant  L  ri. 

iuf  fcaroXi}^^,  wXyjpts  ffoi  kwpoatth  kavrp  s.  23.  1.  iiL  s.  7.     Senec  Epist  66. 
rh  wpOTf$k¥  iroiff?  A<rrc  ciirc<y,  4yi>  &Wx« 
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heightened  or  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  its  duration,  but  is 
the  same  to  its  enjoyers,  for  a  moment  or  a  century. 

Upon  this  I  smiled. — He  asked  me  the  reason. — It  is  only  to 
observe,  said  I,  the  course  of  our  inquiries.  A  new  hypothesis 
has  been  advanced :  appearing  somewhat  strange,  it  is  desired 
to  be  explained :  you  comply  with  the  request,  and,  in  pursuit 
of  the  explanation,  make  it  ten  times  more  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible than  before. — It  is  but  too  often  the  fate,  said  he,  of 
us  commentators.  But  you  know  in  such  cases  what  is  usually 
done :  when  the  comment  will  not  explain  the  text,  we  tir 
whether  the  text  will  not  explain  itself;  this  method,  it  is 
possible,  may  assist  us  here.  The  hypothesis,  which  we  would 
have  illustrated,  was  no  more  than  this :  that  the  sovereign  good 
lay  in  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  that  this  good  corresponded  to 
all  our  preconceptions.  Let  us  examine,  then,  whether,  upon 
trial,  this  correspondence  will  appear  to  hold ;  and,  for  all  that 
we  have  advanced  since,  suffer  it  to  pass,  and  not  perplex  us. — 
Agreed,  said  I,  willingly,  for  now  I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

II.  BecoUect,  then,  said  he.  Do  you  not  remember  that  one 
preconception  of  the  sovereign  good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
all  times  and  places!" — I  remember  it. — And  is  there  any  time, 
or  any  place,  whence  rectitude  of  conduct  may  be  excluded!'^ 
Is  there  not  a  right  action  in  prosperity,  a  right  action  in  ad- 
versity? May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and  laudable 
behaviour,  not  only  in  peace,  in  power,  and  in  health ;  but  in 
war,  in  oppression,  in  sickness,  ana  in  death  t — There  may. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  other  preconceptions;  to  beinff 
durable,  self-derived,  and  indeprivable  i  Can  there  be  any  good 
so  durable,  as  the  power  of  always  doing  right  f  Is  there  any 
good  conceivable,  so  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  others !  Or, 
^  you  hesitate,  and  are  doubtful,  I  would  willingly  be  informed, 
into  what  circumstances  may  fortune  throw  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  where  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  act  bravely  and 
honestly!^  If  there  are  no  such,  then  rectitude  of  conduct,  if  a 
good,  is  a  good  indeprivable. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

But,  further,  said  he,  another  preconception  of  the  sovereign 
good  was,  to  be  agreeable  to  nature. — It  was. — And  can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a  rational  and  social  animal,  than 
rational  and  social  conduct! — Nothing. — But  rectitude  of  con- 
duct is  with  us  rational  and  social  conduct. — It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he :  another  preconception  of  this  goo4 
was,  to  be  conducive,  not  to  mere-being  but  to  well-being.— * 

"  In  this  and  the  subsequent  pages,  the  ptortiv,  KoiH  rots  woowrtw  apBp^hrois  icarlk 

general  preconceptions  of  good  are  applied  ZucauHrimitf  wpoo'^p€<r9au    M.  Ant.  L  Tii^ 

to  the  particular  hypothesis  of  good,  ad-  s.  54. 

vanced  in  this  treatise.    See  before,  p.  46,        »  M^«c«ri  ohf  /aoi  X^€,  -r&s  y^tnrrai;  S^ 

47,  49.  vwt  yiip  &y  yivrrroL,  vh  ahrh  (Hta^ts  icoXms^ 

'  IlarraxoS  KtDi  lvn^9ic&s  M  ffot  icri^  «ca2  ItfTcu  (rot  r^  &iro/3^  eMxi^Ata.  Arrian. 

ffoi  rp  mpo^  cv/ifidirti  Otofft^s  c^o-  Epict.  1.  it,  c  10.  p.  650. 
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Admit  it.'-'^And  can  anj  thing,  believe  yon,  conduce  so  probably 
to  the  well-being  of  a  rational  social  animal,  as  the  right  exercise 
of  that  reason,  and  of  those  social  affections ! — Nothing. — And 
what  is  this  same  exercise,  but  the  highest  rectitude  of  conduct ! 
— Certainly. 

III.  You  see,  then,  said  he,  how  well  our  hypothesis,  being 
once  admitted,  tallies  with  our  original  preconceptions  of  the 
sovereign  good. — I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so,  and  could  not 
be  denied.  But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a  happiness  like 
this !  A  happiness  dependent,  not  on  the  success,  but  on  the 
aim  t — Even  common  and  ordinary  life,  replied  he,  can  furnish 
us  with  examples.  Ask  of  the  sportsman,  where  lies  his  enjoy- 
ment? Ask  whether  it  be  in  the  possession  of  a  slaughtered 
hare,  or  fox?  He  would  reject,  with  contempt,  the  very  sup- 
position :  he  would  tell  you,  as  well  as  ho  was  able,  that  the  joy 
was  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  difficulties  which  are  obviated,  in  the 
faults  which  are  retrieved,  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the 
chase  through  all  its  parts ;  that  the  completion  of  their  en- 
deavours was  so  far  from  giving  them  joy,  that  instantly,  at  that 
period,  all  their  joy  was  at  an  end. — For  sportsmen,  replied  I, 
this  may  be  no  bad  reasoning. — It  is  not  the  sentiment,  said  he, 
of  sportsmen  alone.  The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoften  has  been 
found  to  think  after  the  same  manner. 

Mens  est  amor  hvac  simiHs  ;  nam 
TransYolat  in  medio  pouta,  et  ftigientia  ci^tat* 

To  these  we  may  add  the  tribe  of  builders  and  projectors.  Or 
has  not  your  own  experience  informed  you  of  numbers,  who, 
in  the  building  and  laying  out,  have  expressed  the  highest  de- 
light ;  but  shewn  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  result  of  their 
labours,  to  the  mansion  or  gardens,  when  once  finished  and  com- 
plete! 

The  truth,  said  I,  of  these  examples  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  I  could  wish  your  hypothesis  had  better  than  these  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  serious  view  of  happiness,  do  you  ever  imagine 
there  were  any,  who  could  fix  it,  (as  we  said  before,)  not  on  the 
success,  but  on  the  aim? — More,  even  in  this  light,  said  he, 
than  perhaps  at  first  you  may  imagine.  There  are  instances 
innumerable,  of  men,  bad  as  well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as 
their  aim,  a  certain  conduct  of  their  own,  have  so  far  attached 
their  welfare  and  happiness  to  it,  as  to  deem  all  events  in  its 
prosecution,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to  be  mean,  con- 
temptible, and  not  worthy  their  regard. — I  called  on  him  for 
examples.* 

What  think  you,  said  he,  of  the  assassin  who  slew  the  first 

«  Hor.  Sat  il  lib.  L  1 07.  TOteM,"*  Ac  &c  The  whole  pMngB »  ^<>^ 

*  See  a  long  catalogue  of  theie  in  Cicero^  reading.    Tuac.  Disp.  L  ▼.  c  2^.  p.  400, 

Tuteulan  Diipatatioiu:  ^SfMurtan  bo^  Bar>  401,  etc. 

harian  taget,  Indian  wiraa,  Egyptian  de- 
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prince  of  OrangtB ;  and  who,  though  brought  by  his  conduct  to 
the  meet  exquisite  tortures,  yet,  conscious  of  what  he  had  done, 
could  bear  them  all  unmoved  ?  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
man)  what  think  you  of  that  sturdy  Boman  who  would  have 
despatched  Porsenna,  and  who,  full  of  his  design,  and  superior 
to  all  events,  could  thrust  a  hand  into  the  flames  with  the 
steadiest  intrepidity! — I  replied,  that  these  indeed  were  very 
uncommon  instances. 

Attend,  too,  continued  he,  to  Epicurus  dying,  the  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  little  favouring  of  enthusiasm :  ^^  This  I  write  you 
(says  he,°  in  one  of  his  epistles,)  while  the  last  day  of  life  is 
passing,  and  that  a  happy  one.  The  pains,  indeed,  of  my  body 
are  not  capable  of  being  heightened.  Yet  to  these  we  oppose 
that  joy  of  the  soul,  which  arises  from  the  memory  of  our  past 
speculations.''^  Hear  him,  consonant  to  this,  in  another  place 
asserting,  that  a  rational  adversity  was  better  than  an  irrational 
prosperity. 

And  what  think  you  I  Had  he  not  placed  his  good  and  hap- 
piness  in  the  supposed  rectitude  of  his  opinions,  would  be  not 
have  preferred  prosperity,  at  all  rates,  to  adversity  ?  Would  not 
the  pains,  of  which  he  died,  have  made  his  happiness  perfect 
misery!  And  yet,  you  see,  he  disowns  any  such  thing.  The 
memory  of  his  past  life  and  of  his  philosophical  inventions,  were» 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  seems,  a  counterpoise  to  support 
him. — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  you  appear  to  reason 
justly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to  Socrates.  What  are  the 
sentiments  of  that  divine  man,  speaking  of  his  own  unjust  con- 
demnation !  ''  O  Grito,^  says  he,  ^'  if  it  be  pleasing  to  the  goda 
this  way,  then  be  it  this  way."*  And  again :  "  Anytus  and  Me- 
litus,  I  grant,  can  kill  me ;  but  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  is  beyoad 
their  power."^  It  would  not  have  been  beyond  it,  had  be  thought 
his  welfare  dependent  on  any  thing ^hey  could  do;  for  they 
were  then  doing  their  worst :  whence  then  was  it  beyond  them ! 
Because  his  happiness  was  derived  not  from  without,  but  from 

^  1S^  liOKupiaa^  Jkyopr^s  koX  H/jm  tcAcv-  Soon  alter,  we  have  another  tentiment  of 
To/or  ii/i4pttM  rov  fiiovt  4yf>d^fiw  i/jup  EpicuruB,  that  a  ratiooal  adyeraity  waa 
ravra*  irrpteyyovplart  irafn|«coAov94icffi  ileal  better  than  an  irrational  proaperity.  The 
^Mrcrrcpifc^  wdBti,  &mpfio\iiy  oinc  iwo-  original  words  are,  upwrrop  cTmu  f dA^ 
Xthrwra  rod  iv  iqvrois  fAty4$ovs'  kmt'  yiartgs  hftuxf^^  ^  hXarfUrrms  c^rvx<<^* 
wap^rirrrro  tk  inUri  robots  rh  leark  ifof*  Dio.  Laert  1.  z.  8. 135. 
X^r  xaipw  iitX  r^  r<»y  yrfw^mw  iifia^  '  The  three  quotations  in  thia  page  are 
BiakoyiarfiSy  fu^fip'  Dio.  Laert  L  z.  i*  taken  from  Plato :  the  first,  from  the  Crito, 
22.  Cum  ageremus  vitse  beatum  et  eundem  quoted  by  Epictetns  at  the  end  of  the  En- 
snpiemum  diem,  acribebamos  hsc.  Tanti  chiridion,  and  in  many  other  placet;  the 
autem  morbi  adenmt  Tesicae  et  Tiaeerom,  second,  from  the  Apology,  quoted  aa  fro- 
nt nihil  ad  eomm  magnitudinem  poaait  ao-  quently  by  the  aame  author ;  the  third, 
oedere.  Compenaabatur  taraen  cum  hia  from  the  Menezenua,  or  Epitaph,  Plat 
omnibua  animi  UetiUa,  quam  capiebam  me-  Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  248.  edit.  Senan.  Soe  also 
raoria  rationum  inyentoruroque  noatroram.  Cic.  TnacuL  L  ▼.  c.  12. 
CicdeFin.  1.  ii.c30.  p.  173. 
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within ;  not  from  the  success,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  life,  but  from  that  rectitude  alone,  every  other 
thing  disregarded.  He  had  not,  it  seems,  so  far  renounced  his 
own  doctrine,  as  not  to  remember  his  former  words :  that  ^'  to 
whomever  all  things,  conducive  to  happiness,  are  derived  solely, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  from  himself,  and  depend  not  on  the  welfare 
or  adversity  of  others,  from  the  variety  of  whose  condition  his 
own  must  vary  also :  he  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himself  the 
most  excellent  of  all  lives ;  he  it  is,  who  is  the  temperate,  the 
prudent,  and  the  brave ;  he  it  is,  who,  when  wealth  or  children 
either  come  or  are  taken  away,  will  best  obey  the  wise  man'^s 
precept ;  for  neither  will  he  be  seen  to  grieve,  nor  to  rejoice  in 
excess,  from  the  trust  and  confidence  which  he  has  reposed  in 
himself.^  You  have  a  sketch,  at  least,  of  his  meaning,  though 
fiir  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly  elegant  expression. — I  grant, 
said  I,  your  example ;  but  this  and  the  rest  are  but  single  in- 
stances. What  are  three  or  four  in  number,  to  the  whole  of 
human  kind  I 

If  you  are  for  numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of  the 
numerous  race  of  patriots,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have 
joyfully  met  death,  rather  than  desert  their  country  when  in 
danger!**  They  must  have  thought  surely  on  another  happiness 
than  success,  when  they  could  gladly  go  where  they  saw  death 
often  inevitable.  Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  martyrs  for 
systems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  wno  have  dared  defy  the  worst, 
rather  than  swerve  from  their  belief!* — You  have  brought,  in- 
deed, said  I,  more  examples  than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
celebrated  to  such  a  height  in  the  religion  which  we  profess,  but 
the  joy  arising  from  a  conscience  of  right  energies  ;^  a  conscience 
of  having  done  nothing,  but  what  is  consonant  to  our  duty  I — 
I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so. 

Even  the  vulgar,  continued  he,  recognise  a  good  of  this  very 
character,  when  they  say  of  an  undertaking,  though  it  succeed  not, 
that  they  are  contented ;  that  they  have  done  their  best,  and  can 

^  Sed  quid  duces  et  principet  nominem ;  prins  subierint,  qoam  ibim  ant  Mpidem  aut 

com  legiones  acribat  Cato  laepe  alacrU  in  felem  ant  canem  ant  crocodflnm  violent : 

enm  locum  profectat,  nnde  reditnias  le  non  qnomm  etiam  si  impnidentes  quidpiam  fe- 

arbitmrentur  ?  Pari  animo  Lacedsemonii  in  cerint,  poenam  nullam  recusent.     Tuacul. 

Thennopylis  occidenint :  in  qnoB  Simonidea,  Disp.  1.  t.  c.  27.  p.  402.    See  before,  note  a, 

Die  ho^jes  SparUB^  nos  U  hie  vidiste  ja-  pace  78. 

oentet,  '  It  is  probable,  tbat  some  analogies  of 

Dum  tcmdit  patria  legAut  oltaeqmmur,  this  sort  induced  a  fiuher  of  the  church 

Tusc  Disp.  1.  i.  c.  42.  (and  no  less  a  one  than  St.  Jerome)  to  saj 

*  That  there  may  be  a  bigotted  obstinacy  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  moral  rectitude  the 

in  £EiTOur  of  what  is  absurd,  as  well  as  a  only  good,  Nodro  dogmati  in  pUriaque  eo*- 

rational  constancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  cofkant,    Vid.  Menag.  in  D.  Laert  L  vii. 

right,  those  Egyptians  abore  mentioned  s.  101.  p.  300.  and  Oatak.  Pne&t  in  M. 

may  serre  as  examples,     .ffigyptiorum  mo-  Anton.     See  also  of  this   treatise,  p.  44. 

rem  quis  ignoret  ?  quorum  imbuts  mentes  and  below,  note  i, 

pravitatis  erroribus  quamris  camificinam 
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aocuse  themselves  of  nothing.  For  what  is  this,  but  placing 
their  content,  their  good,  their  happiness,  not  in  the  success  of 
endeavours,  but  in  the  rectitude  i  If  it  be  not  the  rectitude 
which  contents  them,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  else. — It  ap- 
pears, replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  hope,  then,  continued  he,  that  though  you  accede  not  to  this 
notion  of  happiness  which  I  advance,  you  will  at  least  allow  it 
not  to  be  such  a  paradox  as  at  fir^t  you  seemed  to  imagine. — 
That,  indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

IV.  Granting  me  this,  said  he,  you  encourage  me  to  explain 
myself.  We  have  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  rectitude 
of  conduct. — We  have. — And  think  you  there  can  be  rectitude 
of  conduct,  if  we  do  not  live  consistently  ? — In  what  sense,  said 
I,  would  you  be  understood  ? — To  live  consistently,^  said  he,  is 
the  same  with  me,  as  to  live  agreeably  to  some  one  single  and 
consonant  scheme,  or  purpose. — Undoubtedly,  said  I,  without 
this,  there  can  be  no  rectitude  of  conduct. — All  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, then,  you  say,  implies  such  consistence. — It  does. — And 
does  all  consistence,  think  you,  imply  such  rectitude  I — I  asked 

'  To  live  consistently,  is  here  explained  thou  mayst  maintain  both  by  thyself^  and 

to  be  living  according  to  some  one  single  when  thou  art  conversant  with  mankind.** 

consonant  scheme  or  purpose  ;  and  our  good  So  much  indeed  was  rested  upon  this 

or  happiness  is  placed  in  such  consistence,  principle  of  consistence,  that  even  to  be  any 

upon  a  supposition  that  those  who  live  in-  thing  consistently,  was  held  better  than  the 

consistently,  and  without  any  such  uniform  contrary.     Thus  Epictetus :  m  a§  8c«  Kr- 

scheme,  are  of  consequence  miserable  and  B(Htwo¥  tlweu,  fl  iyoBhw  fl  KaK6ir  ^  rh  ^yc- 

unhappy.     T^  r4\os  6  /iky  Z4ivw¥  othws  fioyuc6¥  <rt  Sci  i^tpydCtffOat  rh  (ravrov,  1^ 

&rc8a»ffff,  T^  6fioKoyovfi4vws  Qv  rovro  8*  r^k  ^icT<ff;**  it  behoves  tiiee  to  be  one  uniform 

4irrl  KolEt  tva  \6rfov  koX  trifiA/^vof  ^y,  &s  man,  either  good  or  bad  ;  either  to  cultivate 

rmv  /taxo/i^yots  (^yruv  Ktucoicufiovoiyruw,  thy  own  mind,  or  to  cultivate  things  ez- 

Stob.  Eel.  Ethic  p.  171.  temaL**  Arr.  Epict  L  iiL  c  16.  p.  421.  And 

This  consistence  was  called  in  Greek  more  fully  than  this  does  he  express  him- 
dfAoXoyta,  in  Latin  convementUij  and  was  self  in  a  place  subsequent ;  where,  having 
sometimes  by  itself  alone  considered  as  the  first  counselled  against  that  fidse  complai- 
end.  Tii¥  6fio\oylay  Kiyovai  r^Kos  tlpou,  sance  which  makes  us,  to  please  mankind, 
Stob.  Eel.  Ethic  p.  172.  See  also  Cic  de  forget  our  proper  character,  and  having  re- 
Fin.  L  iii.  c  6.  p.  216.  So  also  in  the  same  commended,  as  our  duty,  a  behaviour  con- 
last-named  treatise,  c.  viL  p.  220.  Ut  enim  trary,  he  adds,  ci  Si  fiii  &p44rti  raSrOy  BXos 
histrioni  actio,  saltatori  motus,  non  quivis,  itwdtcXivoy  4irl  rkyamla'  Tcvoi;  cfy  r«y  ut- 
sed  certus  quidam  est  datus:  sic  vita  agenda  yalJimwy  th  rwv  fioix&y — Aicf^opa  8*  oSrtt 
est  certo  genere  quodam,  non  quolibet ;  quod  irp6<ronra  oh  ulynncu'  oh  Z^atrai  iccU  6i|/>- 
genus  conveniens  consentaneumque  dicimus.  virjiy  &iroKplvaa$<u  iral  'Ayofi^fAyoya.  Arr. 
Nee  enim  gubemationiautmedicinsesimilem  Epict  L  iv.  c  2.  p.  580.  ''But  if  what  I 
sapientiam  esse  arbitramur,  sed  actioni  illi  recommend  to  thee  do  not  please,  then  turn 
potius,  quam  modo  dixi,  et  saltationi ;  ut  in  thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary ;  become 
ipsa  arte  insit,  non  foris  petatur  extremum,  a  profligate  of  the  most  prostitute  kind, 
id  est,  artis  effectio.  Characters  so  different  are  not  to  be  blended : 

It  is  upon  this  principle  we  find  it  a  pre-  thou  canst  not  act  at  once  Thendtes  and 

cept  in  Cicero^s  Offices:   In  primis  autem  Agamemnon, 

constituendum  est,  quos  nos  et  quales  esse  So,  too,  Horace: 

velimus,  et  in  quo  genere  vitse.  L  L  c  32.  Quanta  eontlanUor  idem 

So  likewise  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  In  viHUy  tamto  levnu  miaer,  ae  prior  ilU 

e.  33 :   rd^oy  rufit  ffSiy  x^f^^^^P^  ffvun^  Qui  jam  oontenta^  jam  laxo  fime  laborat. 

Kot  rinroyy  %v  ^vhAl^i  M  re  fftaur^  &y,  Sat  viL  1.  iL  v.  18. 

Kaiiaf$p^oaiirtrvyxiy«nf''  ''ordain  to  thy-  See  also  Characteristics,  vol.  L  p.  181. 
self  some  character  and  model  of  life,  which 

O 
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him,  why  not? — It  is  possible,  indeed,  it  may,  said  he,  for  aught 
we  have  discovered  yet  to  the  contrary :  but  what  if  it  shcmld 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberless  schemes,  each  in  parti- 
cular consistent  with  itself,  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and  some, 
perhaps,  contrary  i  There  may,  you  know,  be  a  consistent  life  of 
knavery,  as  well  as  a  consistent  Ufe  of  honesty ;  there  may  be 
a  uniform  practice  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of  temperance  and  ab- 
stemiousness. Will  the  consistence,  common  to  all  of  these  lives, 
render  the  conduct  in  each,  right  i — It  appears,  said  I,  an  ab- 
surdity, that  there  should  be  the  same  rectitude  in  two  contra- 
ries.— If  so,  said  he,  we  must  look  for  something  more  than  mere 
consistence,  when  we  search  for  that  rectitude  which  we  at  pre- 
sent talk  of.  A  consistent  life  indeed  is  requisite,  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough:  we  must  determine  its  peculiar  species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exact. — It  indeed  appears,  said  I,  necessary. 

Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  easy  to  be  discussed. 
For  what  can  that  pecuUar  consistence  of  life  be  dse,  than  a  life 
whose  several  parts  are  not  only  consonant  to  each  other,  but  to 
the  nature  also  of  the  being  by  whom  that  life  has  been  adopted  I 
Does  not  this  last  degree  of  consistence  appear  as  requisite  as 
the  former  I — I  answered.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  the  true  idea  of  right  conduct :  it  is  not 
merely  to  live  consistently,  but  it  is  to  live  consistently  with 
nature.** — Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  can  we  live  consistently  with  nature, 
and  be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  ourselves! — We  cannot. — And 
can  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves,  if  we  know  nothing  of 
what  befalls  us  t  nothing  of  those  things  and  events  which  per- 
petually surround  and  affect  us ! — We  cannot. — You  see,  then, 
continued  he,  how  we  are  again  fallen  insensibly  into  that  doc- 
trine which  proves  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  externals. — I  replied,  it  was  true. — 5f  you  assent,  said 
he,  to  this,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that  to  live  consistently  with 
nature,  is  to  live  agreeably  to  a  just  experience  of  those  things 
which  happen  around  us.^ — It  appears  so. 

But  further  still,  said  he :  think  you  any  one  can  be  deemed 
to  live  agreeably  to  such  experience,  if  he  select  not,  as  far  as 
potoible,  the  thmgs  most  congruous  to  his  nature ! — He  cannot. 
— ^And,  by  the  same  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  must  he  not  reject 

^  'OfioXoTov/A^VMf  rf  ^6ffti  (gr.    Cle-  Z^y  jcot*  ifjorttplw  r&w  ^{uni  <nffifiatr6¥- 

uithet  in  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  171.    Con-  rmt^,  Stob.  EcL  Ethic  171.    Diog.  Laert 

graentematunBCODTeiiieiiterqaeviTere.  Cic  L  Tii  c  87.    His  verbis  [sciL  yivere  secun- 

De  Fin.  1.  iiL  c.  7.  p.  221.  The  first  descrip-  dnm  natnram]  tfia  significari  Stoici  dicont. 

tion  of  our  end  [to  live  consistently]  was  Unum  ejnsmodi,  vivere  adhibentem  sden- 

deemed  defeetiTe,  and  therefore  was  this  tiam  eamm  lemm,  quae  natura  eTenirent 

addition  made.   See  Stobeens,  in  the  pkce  De  Fin.  1.  ir.  c.  6.  p.  286.    See  also  the 

dted.    Arr.  Epict  L  iiL  c.  1.  n.  S52.  iame  treatise,  I  iiL  c  9.  p.  227.  L  iL  c.  11. 

I  T4\ot  hrri  rh  6noXoyo»finms  rf  ^^c<  }».  118.  where  it  is  eipresaed,  Yivere  com 

Q^  Smp  &  Xplatmnt  omifftimtfMf  0mtk6'  intelliBelitia  earain  renim  qam  mPan  eve- 

|i*wi  voiifa'ai,  il^Mytn  T*r  rp^iww  rovroy,  airent. 
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such  as  are  contrary! — He  must. — And  that  not  oecasionally, 
as  fancy,  happens  to  prompt;  but  steadily,  constantly,  and  without 
remission. — 1  should  imagine  so. — You  judge,  said  he,  truly. 
Were  he  to  act  otherwise  in  the  least  instance,  he  would  falsi^ 
his  professions;  he  would  not  live  according  to  that  experi- 
ence which  we  now  suppose  him  to  possess. — I  replied,  he  would 
not. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  from  hence,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  what  we  have  admitted,  that  the  essence  of  right 
conduct  lay  in  selection  and  .rejection. — So,  said  I,  it  has  ap- 
peared.— And  that  such  selection  and  rejection  should  be  conso- 
nant with  our  proper  nature. — It  is  true. — And  be  steady  and 
perpetual,  not  occasional  and  interrupted. — It  is  true. — But  if 
this  be  the  essence  of  right  conduct,  then  too  it  is  the  essence  of 
our  sovereign  good ;  for  in  such  conduct  we  have  supposed  this 
good  to  consist. — We  have. 

See  then,  said  he,  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  sovereign 
good,  as  constituted  by  rectitude  of  conduct,  has,  on  our  strictest 
scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this :  to  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  is  congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting  what 
is  contrary ;  making  our  end  that  selecting  and  that  rejecting 
only.* — It  is  true,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

V.  Before  we  hasten,  then,  further,  said  he,  let  us  stop  to 
recollect,  and  see  whether  our  present  conclusions  accord  with  our 
former.  We  have  now  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  be  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  and  this  conduct  we  have  made  consist  in  a 
certain  selecting  and  rejecting. — We  have. — And  do  you  not 
imagine  that  the  selecting  and  rejecting,  which  we  propose,  as 
they  are  purely  governed  by  the  standard  of  nature,  are  capable 
in  every  instance  of  being  rationally  justified! — I  replied,  I 
thought  they  were. — But  if  they  admit  a  rational  justincation, 
then  are  they  moral  offices  or  duties;  for  thus  you  remember 
yesterday  a  moral  office  was  defined.' — It  was — But  if  so,  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  them  will  be  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral 
offices. — It  will. — But  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  these,  is  the 
same  as  living  according  to  virtue,  and  living  according  to  nature. 
—It  is. — So,  therefore,  is  living  in  that  selection,  and  in  that  re- 
jection, which  we  propose. — It  is. 

^  *0  re  ^Arriwarposy — rh  r4\os  Kua9<u,  till,  quas  pomi,  et  n  qiUB  similes  camm 
*Ep  r^  BiriP€K^s  Kot  inwttpafidrtfs  4icK^  sint ;  relinquitur,  ut  smnmiim  bonnm  sit, 
yta-6ai  ft^w  rii  irar^  ^6irip,  inr€K\4y€ff$ai  9h  Tivere  scientiam  adhibentem  eanim  vemm, 
rk  wapd  ^6tnM,  iwoKatfifidyfi,  Clem.  Alex,  qus  natura  eTeniant,  seligentem  qjam  Be> 
Strom.  L  ii  p.  497.  edit  Potter.  This  senti-  cnndom  naturam,  et  quad  oontn  natanun 
ment  was  sometimes  contracted,  and  ex-  sunt  rejidentem,  id  est,  conTemepter  con- 
pressed  as  follows:  t^  €iXoyurrtuf  hf  reus  gruenterque  natnrsB  Tivere.  De  Fin.  L  iii 
iicXoyais:  sometimes  more  concisely  stilly  e,  9,  p.  227.  See  also  De  Fin.  L  iL  c.  11. 
by  the  single  term  rh  tiXoyurrw,  See  p.  1 13.  See  siao  Diog.  Laert  L  m  c.  88. 
Plutaivh,  1071,  1072.  Ciceio  joins  this  Stob.  EcL  £th.  171. 
and  the  foiepoing  descriptions  of  happiness  '  Sup.  page  69. 
together:  CucnmscriptiB  igitur  his  senten- 
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We  need  never,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss,  said  he,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sovereign  good.  We  may  call  it,  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
if  that  be  too  contracted,  we  may  enlarge,  and  say,  it  is  to  live 
perpetually  selecting  and  rejecting  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  being. — If  we  are  for  still  different  views,  we  may  say,  it  is 
to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral  oBSces ;""  to  live  according  to  na- 

*  'Apy^ftof  ih  (r4Kos  ^ffl)  rh  wdrra  concenuDg  ends  and  happiness. 

rk  itaHtcovra    iinrtkovrra    Qy,    Laert.  Those   whose  hypothesis  we   hare  fbl- 

L  TiL  c.  88.     Stob.  EcL  EUu  171.     Officia  lowed  in  this  Dialogue,  supposed  it  to  be 

omnia — serrantem  vivexe.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iy.  Tirtae  and  consistent  action,  and  that  with- 

c  6.  p.  286.  out  regard  to  fortune  or  success.    Bat  exen 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  phrases,  **  to  live  they,  who,  from  their liypothesis,  made  some 

according  to  nature  ;^  **■  to  live  according  to  degree  of  success  requisite ;  who  rested  it 

▼irtue."    *0  Ziirup — r4\os  efirf ,  rh  dfio-  not  merely  on  right  action,  but  on  a  propor- 

Xayovfiitms  rp  ^^(rci  Qv^hrtp  4<rr\  irar'  tion  of  bodily  welfiEire,  and  good  fortune  con- 

iiprriiy  Qy.  Laert.  L  vil  c  87.  Consentire  comitant ;  even  these  made  right  action  and 

naturae  ;  quod  esse  volunte  virtute,  id  est,  virtue  to  be  principal 

honestate  vivere.  De  Fin.  I.  ii.  c  11.  p.  1 13.  Thus  Archytas,  according  to  the  doctrine 

Where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  page  of  the  Pythagorean  school :    s ftSat/oxrvFa 

69,  and  in  the  note,  likewise,  on  the  place,  XP^^'  iptras  i¥  c^rvx^? .'  **  hi^piness  is 

we  find  the  lives,  according  to  nature  and  the  use  or  exercise  of  virtue,  attended  with 

virtue,  are  considered  as  the  same.  external  good  fortune.**  Opusc  Mytholog. 

However,  to  make  this  assertion  plainer,  p.  678.     Consonant  to  this  sentiment,  he 

(if  it  be  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  plain  al-  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  treatise, 

ready,)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con-  6  fjikw  iym0bs  &ifp  ohic  M4t»t  ti^aifufp  i^ 

sider  what  idea  these  philosophers  had  of  Myitus  ivrUr  6  tk  wifitd/myf  leaX  iyoBhs 

virtue.  iutf^iirri:  **thegood  man  is  not  of  necessity 

In  Laertius,  (where  he  delivers  the  aenti-  happy ;  [because,  upon  this  hypothesis,  ex- 

ments  of  Zeno  and  his  followers,)  virtue  is  tenuu  fortune  may  be  wanting ;]  but  the 

called  9id0€<ris  dftoXoyov/i^n;,  ^'a  consistent  happy  man  is  of  necessity  good,**  [because, 

disposition  ;**  and  soon  after,  ^n/xh  Trerot-  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  without  virtue 

i^€tn/i  wphs r^y dfioXoylay wcarrhs Tov fiiov :  was  no  happiness.]  Ibid.  p.  673.     Again: 

''a  mind  formed  to  consistence  through  every  cJi  1  fiky  yap  icaieo9eufioyky  iLydyna  rhy  ko- 

part  of  life.**  Laert.  L  viL  c  89.  le^.  afrc  Hx^^  ^^^^  (icaK&$  re  7^  ahr^ 

In  Stobaeus,  ^according  to  the  sentiments  yp/rrcu)  cdfrc  (rwayl(oi:  **the  bad  man  (says 

of  the  same  school,)  it  is  called  9idBt<ru  he)  must  needs  at  all  times  be  miserable, 

^X^'  (T^fi^yos  ainf  wtpl  B\oy  rhv  ^w:  whether  he   have,  or   whether  he   want, 

**a  disposition  of  mind,  consonant  to  itself  the  materials  of  external  fortune  ;  for  if  he 

throughout  the  whole  of  life.**   EcL  Eth.  have  them,  he  will  employ  them  ill.**  Ibid, 

p.  167.  p.   696.     Thus  we  see  this  philosopher. 

So  Cicero,  in  his  Laws :  Constans  et  per-  though  he  make  externals  a  requisite  to 

petua  ratio  vitse,  quae  est  virtus.  L  i.  c  17.  hi^fipinesa,  yet  still  without  virtue  he  treats 

p.  55.  them  as  of  no  importance.    Again :  8^  8* 

So  Seneca,  in  his  seventy-fourth  epistle:  Mol  r4/iyomu  iy  r^  fitu*  it  fiky  tncvOp^- 

Virtus  enim  convenientia  constat:    omnia  mripOf  ky  6  rXdftmy  ifioSiCw  *09wr<r€6s' 

opera  ejus  cum  ipsa  concordant,  et  congra-  &  M  cMMivor^po,  rky  iiropt^tro  Ndarofp. 

unt.  T^  ^y  iperdy  ^Ofti  SijX^crOai  (lege  S^Xccr- 

Thus,  therefore,  consistence  being  the  Bat,  Dorice  pro  B4\9iy)  fjiky  ra^roM,  96- 

essence  of  \*irtue,  and,  upon  the  hypothesis  yatriku  tk  kolL  r^roy :  **  there  are  two  roads 

here  advanced,  Uic  essence  also  of  hapjn-  in  life,  distinct  from  each  other ;  one  the 

ness ;  it  follows,  first,  that  a  virtuous  life  rougher,  which  the  suffering  Ulysses  went ; 

will  be  a  happy  life :  but  if  a  happy  one,  the  other  more  smooth,  which  was  travelled 

then,  of  course,  a  life  according  to  nature ;  by  Nestor.   Now  of  these  roads,  (says  he,) 

since  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  contrary  Virtue  desires  indeed  the  latter ;  and  yet 

to  nature,  nor,  indeed,  which  is  not  conso-  is  she  not  unable  to  travel  the  former.** 

nant,  in  strictest  manner,  to  it  Ibid.  p.  696.     From  which  last  sentiment 

And  here  (as  a  proper  opportunity  seems  it  appears,  that  he  thought  virtue,  even  in 

to  ofier)  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  any  fortune,  was  capable  of  producing  at 

great  nmilitude  of  tentiments:  it  may  be  least  some  degree  of  happiness. 

•▼en   add,  tli»  unMumttj  of  almost  all  As  for  the  Soentic  doctrine  on  this  sub- 

|ilininiB|iw%  «  ttii  in|Mnant   sabject  ject,  it  may  be  sufficiently  seen  by  what  is 
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tore;  to  live  according  to  virtue;  to  live  according  to  jnst  ex- 
perience of  those  things  which  happen  around  us.     Like  some 

quoted  £rom  it  in  the  Dialogue,  page  80.  it  was  honour  and  virtue  which  were  its 

And  as  the   sentim^its,  there  exhibited,  principal  ingredients.     Thus,  speaking  of 

are  recorded  by  Plato,  they  may  be  called,  the  calamities  and   external  casualties  of 

not  only  Soeratic,  but  Platonic  also.    How-  life,  which  he  confesses  to  be  impediments 

eTcr,  leat  this  should  be  liable  to  dispute,  to  a  happiness  perfectly  complete,  he  adds, 

the  foUowing-  sentiment  is  taken  from  Xe-  ZfjMS  Si  koI  ip  rovrois  9ta\afiw€i  rh  KctKhv^ 

nocrates,  one  of  Pla^^s  immediate  successors  irtiHay  ^4p^  rts  €hK6x»s  iroWks  Koi  fx«- 

m  the  old  academy  by  him  founded :  B«yo-  yii\as  irvxlas,  M^  '**  iLPoKyritriay^  dAA& 

Kpdfnis  ^n^lPf  Ei^eUfioya  c&eu  rhy  r^y  i^  ytyyiiSas  &y  Kcd  fuyei\6^vxos*    Ei  8*  Mtffly 

X^  fx^**^^  <nrov9aiay*  rairriy  yhp  iKdartip  cU  ivipytiai  ic^fiau  r^s  (onjs^  KaBibrfp  cfiro- 

cfiNu  Zaifioya :  **'  Xenocrates  held  that  ho  /ity,  ovdels  tty  y4yotro  r&y  fuutaplwy  ftOXios* 

was  eutUnMu^  or  happy,  who  had  a  virtuous  obUdwort  ykp  irfkA^u  rk  fiunirk  Ktd  ^vAo. 

mind ;  for  that  the  mind  was  every  one*s  Thy  ykp  &s  hktiB&s  ieyaJdhy  icai  tjuft^ya 

daemon  or  genius.^  Arist  Top.  1.  iL  c.  6.  wdtras  oUfitBa  rks  r^x"^  tbaxn/^^^f  f^ 

Here  we  see  virtue  made  the  principle  of  pciv,  icai  ix  r&y  Airapx^yrtty  del  rk  iroA- 

hs^piness,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  \iora  wpdrrtur  KoBawtp  iced  fxrpvnffhiy 

the  Dialogue.    There  is  an  elegant  allusion  kyalbhy  r^  irap6vTi  irr/wrow49^  xp^^^^ 

in  the  passage  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  iroXufwc^arcL,  ical  ffKVTor6fioy  ix  r&y  8o- 

Ei9oifjMy^  which   sign^es  both,  [happy,]  Bhnuy  tntvr&y  KdKKurroy  6w6JhifM  roiciy, 

and  [possessed  of  a  good  genius  or  daemon ;]  rhy  ainhy  8^  rpSiroy  iral  rods  AkKovs  rtx- 

rnn  allusion  which,  in  translating,  it  was  not  yiras  Awcun-as*     Ei  8*  ofhvs,  &8Xios  fi^y 

possible  to  preserve.  See  below,  note  a.  p.  9 1 .  od8eVoTc  yiyoir*  &y  6  §v^fi6fy :  ^and  yet. 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  find  even  in  such  incidents,  the  feir  principle  of 
their  idea  of  happiness,  as  recorded  by  honour  and  virtue  shines  forth,  when  a 
Loertius,  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  with  man,  with  becoming  calmness,  endures  many 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It  was  XP^^^  <^<^  great  misfortunes ;  and  that  not  through 
iprr^s  iy  0l<p  TcXefy,  ^  the  use  or  exercise  insensibility,  but  being  brave  and  mag- 
of  virtue  in  a  complete  and  perfect  life.**  nanimous.  Nay,  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  we 
Laert  L  v.  c  30.  We  have  already,  in  have  already  idfinned,  that  it  is  actions 
note  If  p.  69,  cited  the  same  doctrine  (though  which  are  predominant  in  constituting  a 
somewhat  varied  in  expression)  from  the  happy  life,  then  can  no  one  be  completdy 
founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  his  first  book  miserable,  who  is  happy  in  his  right 
of  Ethics.  So,  again,  we  learn  from  him,  conduct,  because  he  will  never  be  the 
Zri  vpd^tis  rtyhs  iced  Mpyttat  \4yoyTeu  rh  actor  of  what  is  detestable  and  base.  For 
r4\ost  **that  it  is  certain  actions  and  ener-  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  man  truly  wise 
gies  which  are  to  be  deemed  the  end.**  and  good  endures  all  fortunes  with  becoming 
Ethic  Nic  L  L  c  8.  And  again :  ^ort  decency,  and  from  whatever  happens  to 
ykf  aMi  ^  tinrpa^ia  r^Kos :  **  for  it  is  the  arise,  still  frames  the  fairest  actions ;  like 
very  rectitude  of  action  which  is  itself  the  as  the  good  commander  uses  the  army 
end.**  Ibid.  L  vi.  c.  5.  And  again :  'H  cfr*  which  he  happens  to  find,  after  the  manner 
9«ufioyia  iyipytti  rls  iari :  **  happiness  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  war ;  and 
a  certain  energizing.**  1.  ix.  c  9.  And  the  shoemaker,  from  such  skins  as  others 
more  explicitly  than  all  these  passages,  in  provide  him,  makes  a  shoe,  the  best  that 
that  elesant  simile,  1.  L  c.  8.  Sunrtp  Z\  can  be  made  from  such  materials ;  and  so 
'OAtf/Artoo'iy  ohx  ol  irdUAifrroi  Koi  i(rxvp6-  in  the  same  manner  all  other  artists  beside^ 
raroi  art^ayovyraty  &W*  ol  &y6»yi(6fAfyot  But  if  this  be  true^  then  he  who  is  happy 
{roirwy  y&p  rivts  yucwriy*)  olhto  Kcd  r&y  in  this  rectitude  of  genius,  can  in  no  in- 
4y  r^  0^  KoKAy  xal  iyaBuy  ol  wpdrroyrts  stance  be  truly  and  strictly  miserable.^ 
opBAi  iw^fioKoi  yiyyoyreu :  **for,  as  in  the  Eth.  Nic  1.  L  c  10. 
Olympic  games,  not  those  are  crowned  who  As  for  Epicurus,  though  he  was  an  advo- 
are  handsomest  and  strongest,  but  those  cate  for  pleasure,  yet  so  high  was  his  opinion 
who  combat  and  contend,  (for  it  is  from  of  a  wise  and  right  conduct,  that  he  thought 
among  these  come  the  victors;)  so,  with  rational  adversity  better  than  irrational 
respect  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  hu-  prosperity.  See  DiaL  p.  197.  Hence,  too» 
man  life,  it  is  the  right  actors  only  that  at-  he  represented  that  pleasure,  which  he  et- 
tain  the  possession  of  them.**  Nay,  so  teemed  our  sovereign  happiness,  to  be  as  inso- 
much did  this  philosopher  make  happiness  parable  fi!t>m  virtue,  as  virtue  was  firom  that 
depend  on  right  action,  that  though  he  re-  OIk  Ikmy  4fi4tts  CS"*  ^^  '''^^  AooyifU0$, 
quired  some  portion  of  externals  to  that  Koi  icaXws,  leaX  8iiccU«s*  oM  ^poylfmst  iced 
felicity,  which  he  held  supreme ;  yet  still  icaXAs  icat  Scko/mi,  iyw  rov  4fi4tn.    **  It  it 
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finiriied  litata^,  we  may  behold  it  every  way:  it  is  the  same 
object,  though  yariouBly  viewed;  nor  is  there  a  view,  but  is 
natural,  truly  graceful,  and  engaging. 

VI.  I  cannot  deny,  said  I,  but  that  as  you  now  have  explained 
it,  your  hypothesis  seems  far  more  plausible  than  when  first  it 
was  proposed. — You  will  believe  it,  said  he,  more  so  still,  by 
considering  it  with  more  attention.  In  the  first  place,  though, 
perhaps,  it  esteem  nothing  really  good  but  virtue,  nothing  re^ly 
evil  but  vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner  takes  away  the  difi*erence  and 
distinction  of  other  things."^  So  far  otherwise,  it  is  for  establishing 
their  distinction  to  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  were  this  neglected, 
what  would  become  of  selection  and  rejection,  those  important 
energies  which  are  its  very  soul  and  essence  I  Were  there  no 
difierence,  there  could  be  no  choice. — It  is  true,  said  I,  there 
could  not. 

Again,  said  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mortifying  system  of  self- 
denial  ;  it  suppresses  no  social  and  natural  afiections,  nor  takes 
away  any  social  and  natural  relations ;°  it  prescribes  no  ab- 

impOMible  to  liTepleafonbly,  without  liTing  dcntiir  onmlf  vita,  nt  ab  Arittone;  nee 

prodently,  and  hononnUy,  and  jnttly ;  or  vlliim  tapientis  nntnntaat  opni  inreniKtur, 

(o  Uto  pradently,  and    hononnibly^  and  enm  inter  eai  rea,  qnas  ad  Yitam  degendam 

jnitly,  without  liring  pleaaombly.**  Epict.  partiiiemit,  nihil  omnino  intereaaet ;  neque 

in  Laert  1.  z.  a.  132.  nUum  delectnm  haberi  oporteret     Itaquc 

To  conclode  the  whole,  our  countryman  com  eaaet  tatis  conttitutitm,  id  solnm  esse 
Thomas  Hobbea,  though  he  profetaedly  ex-  bonum  quod  eaaet  honestum,  et  id  malum 
plodes  all  this  doctrine  concerning  ends,  aohun  quod  turpe;  tum  inter  hsec  et  ilia, 
yet  seems  insensibly  to  have  established  an  quae  nihil  Talerent  ad  beate  miserere  riven- 
end  himself  and  to  have  (bunded  it  (like  dnm,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  difieient,  esse  To- 
others) in  a  certain  energy  or  action.  For  hierunt,  ut  assent  eomm  alia  aestimabilia, 
thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  histieatiie  called  alia  contra,  alia  neutmm.  Ibid.  L  iiL  c.  15. 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  con-  p.  246. 

tentment,  but  in  proceeding ;  and  that  fe-  Caetera  autem,  etai  nee  bona  nee  maU 

Udty  consisteth,  not  in  baring,  but  in  proa-  eaaent,  tamen  aUa  secundum  natuiam  di- 

pering.  And  again,  some  time  after,  having  cebat,  alia  nature  eaae  contzaiia :  iis  ipsis 

admitted  the  comparison  of  human  life  to  a  alia  inteijecta  et  media  numeiabat  Acad, 

race,  he  immediately  subjoins, ''but  this  race  Lie  11.  p.  46.    See  DiaL  page  75. 

we  must  suppose  to  have  no  other  goal,  nor  *  As  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 

other  garland,  but  being  foremost  and  in  it**  Stoic  apathy  or  insensibility  with  respect  to 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring  paaaion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire, 

sentiments  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  m  what  were  their  real  sentiments  on  this 

ends,  here  treated.  aabjeet 

■  Cum  enim  virtutis  hoc  proprium  lit,  IldBos^  whidi  we  usually  render  ''a  pas- 

earum  renim  quae  secundum  natutam  aint^  tton,**  ia  always  rendered  by  Cicero,  when 

habere  delectum;  qui  omnia  sic  ezsqua-  sneakingasaStoic,/wfiMr6a^*'aperturba- 

verunt,  ut  in  utramque  partem  ita  paria  tion.**    As  such,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 

redderent,  uti  nulla  selectione  utwentur,  we  say  it  ouffht  always  to  be  treated. 

Tirtntem  ipsam  austulerunt  Cic.  de  Fin.  The  defimtion  of  the  term  wdOos,  as 

L  iiL  c  4.  p.  207.                                     ^  gi^en  hj  these   philosophers,  was    Spfiii 

Quid  autem  apertius,  quam,  si  aeleietio  w\9cpd&va'a,  translated  by  Cicero,  app&- 

nulla  sit  ab  iis  rebus,  quas  contra  natumm  Hhu  tMemenHor.    Tusc  I.  iv.  c  9.  p.  273. 

aint,terum  rerum  quie  sint  secitndum  natu-  Now  this  definition  may  be  more  easily 

tarn,  toUatur  omnia,  ea,  qus  quaeratnr  laa-  explained,  if  we  first  inquire,  what  they 

deturqne  prudentia?  C^  de  Fin.  L  iii.  c  9;  meant  by  Spft4i,    'O^  they  defined  to  be 

p.  227.  ^opk  '^^wjdls  hrl  ri,  ^t  tendency  or  motion 

Deineepa  ez^ieatnr  diSebntla  k«rum :  tif  the  aM  toward  aodiatlnn^.**  Stob.  EcL 

quak  si  non  auam  eaia  diekinihii)  eoBft»-  fML  p.  175.  A  nM^  them»«;or  ''per- 
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fltaiaiagS)  no  foriMaranoes  out  of  nature ;  no  gloomy,  sad,  and 
lonely  roW  of  life,  without  which  it  is  evident  men  may  be,  as 
honest  as  with,  and  be  infinitely  more  useful  and  worthy 
members  of  society.     It  refuses  no  pleasure,  not  inconsistent 

tmbatum**  must  have  been,  aGcording  to  a  passion;   and    that    such   perturbation 

their  definition,  a  tendency  or  motion  of  the  meant  an  irrational  and  violent  motion  of 

aonit  which    was    exceaaive   and   beyond  the  soul,  founded  on  opinion  or  judgment 

bounds.     Stobeus,  from  whom  this  defini-  which  was  erroneous  and  fiuilty. 

tion  is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it,  ob-  Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  man 

senres,    oi    \4y€t    rt^vicvta    irAcon({f  <yy  of  perfect  character  (according  to  their  hy- 

iUx*   4^9  4¥  irKMOP^iJu^  o2(ra*    oh   yiip  pothesis)   must  of   necessity  be    iwaO^s, 

9mfd/Mtf  fui\Xoy  8*  ^ye/yyc(^  **that  Zeno  **  apathetic,**  or  void  of  perturbation.     For 

Qts  author)  does  not  call  a  iMos^  some-  such  a  character,  as  has  been  shewn,  implies 

thing  capable  by  nature  to  pass  into  excess,  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct     But  perfect 

hot  something  actually  in  excess  already,  rectitude  of  conduct  implies  perfect  recti- 

as  having  its  essence,  not  in  mere  capacity,  tude  of  judgment ;  and  such  rectitude  of 

but  in  actuality.**  Eel.  Eth.  p.  159.  judgment  excludes   all   error   and  wrong 

There  is  another  definition  of  the  same  judgment:  but  if  error  and  wrong  jndg- 

tenn,  which  makes  it  to  be  ^  ikoryof  ttaX  ment,  then  perturbation,  of  consequence, 

wtipit  ^6ffiM  ^'vx^t  idrnais,  **a  motion  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  derived  from 

the  soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to  nature.**  thence  alone. 

D.  Laert  L  viL  s.  1 10.  Andronicus  Rhodius  That  this  was  the  sense,  in  which  they 

addS|  to  this  latter  definition,  the  words,  8<'  understood  i^thy,   we  have    their  own 

imikff^w  KOKov  ^  ieyoBov^  **  from  the  opi-  authority,  as  given  us  by  Laertius.    ^turl 

mon  of  something  good  or  eviL**  Titpi  HaB.  84  koX  iaroBri  flWai  rhv  ffo^^,  9tk  rh  hf^ 

p.  523.     So  that  its  whole  idea  is  as  fol-  vrwrov  tbmu  Laert  L  vii  p.  117.    ''Thej 

lows:   ^A  perturbation,  or  Stoic  passion,  say  the  wise  man  is  apathetic,  by  being 

is  a  motion  of  the  soul  irrational  and  con-  superior  to  error  ;**  by  being  superior  to 

trary  to  nature,  arising  from  the  opinion  of  error,  if  they  may  be  credited  themselves ; 

something  good  or  eviL**  These  last  words,  not,  as  for  the  most  part  we  absurdly 

Ibunding  the  TLdSos^  or  **  perturbation,**  on  imagine,  by  being  superior  to  all  sense,  and 

opinion,  correspond  to   what  Cicero  says,  feeling,  and  affection.    The  sentence  imr 

where  he  gives  it  as  the  sentiment  of  the  mediately   following  the  foregoing,  looks 

Stole    philosophers,  omnes  perturbationes  as  if  these  philosophers  had  foreseen  how 

jndicio  fieri  et  opinionc.  Tusc  L  iv.  c.  7.  likely  they  were  to  be  misunderstood.  Einu 

p.  276.     Laertius  informs  us,  that  Uiey  8^  leal  iXXw  iaroBii  rhy  ^ouAor,  iv  t<r^ 

even  made  the  perturbations  themselves  to  \ty6fumv    r^    <ricXt|p^     icol     irpiwr^, 

be  jndgmentik    Aoku  84  abrois  rk  wd&ri  **  There  is  also  another  sort  of  apathetic 

Kpiirtu  ctrau.  Laert  1.  vii  s.  111.   He  sub-  man,  who  is  bad;    who  is  the  same  in 

joins  an  instance  to  illustrate.     'Hrc  yiip  character  as  the  hard  and  inflexible.**  To  the 

^tXofyiMla  &v6Ktii^is  4<rri  roii  rh  itpyvfuo^  same  purpose  Epictetus.  Ov  8ci  ydp  /m  fflroi 

KoXht^  c/nu.    **■  For  dius  (says  he)  the  love  iwadrf,  &t  ir^pidrra,  iiKXk  riu  vx^omis  Ttf- 

of  money  is  the  judgment  or  opinion,  that  povyra  r&f  ^wrusia  tctd  iwiBirovst  &s  c^ 

money  is  ^  thing  good   and  excellent**  (rc/S^,  its  vlhy,  its  iub^K^^  its  lewripa,  its 

Plutarch  records   the  same  sentiment  of  iroX(n|y:  ^'For  I  am  not  to  be  apathetic, 

theirs,  in  a  fiiUer  and  more  ample  manner,  like  a  statue,  but  I  am  withal  to  observe 

TUBos — A^yot  vomy^f  ical  iixixaaros^  he  relations,  both  Uie  natural  and  adventitious; 

paifXats  «al  Suf^io^riyi^f  icplff*»s  c^  as  the  man  of  ^^i^oa,  as  ^e  son,  as  th^ 

Zp^mra  Kol  ^lt!9ip  wpoffXtifi^y.    ^Aper-  brother,  as    the 'ntha>,  as  the  citisen.** 

turhation  is  a  vicious  and  intonperate  rea-  Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c.  2.  p.  359. 

soning,    which    assumes    vehemence   and  Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in 

strength  from  bad  and  erroneous  judgment**  the  same  chapter,  TldBos  yiip  AxXms  ob 

Mor.  p.  441.  D.    To  these  testimonies  may  yiyerau,  §1  /i^  dp^cwf  knfTvyx«yo^ini*f  4 

be  added  that  of  Themistius :  irol  oit  kokAs  imcKlff^ws  wtpiwtrroiains :  **  that  a  per- 

•/  iath  Ziptpyor,  rk  wdBji  rris  kyBpweUnis  turbation  in  no  other  way  ever  arises,  bat 

i^vx%s  rod  Kiyov  Zmnrpo^ia  cIkcu  riBi-  either  when  a  desire  is  frustrated,  or  an 

ftcMN,   Kak    kiyov    Kpiff€u    iftaprrifiipas,  aversion  £aSl»  into  that  which  it  would 

Themist  Paraph,  in  Aristot  de  Anima,  avoid.**    Where  it  is  observable,  that  he 

L  iii.  p.  90.  BL  edit  Aldinae.  does  not  make  either  desire  or  aversioD, 

The  sub^moe  of  what  is  said  above,  Ud$i^  or  **  perturbations,**  but  only  the 

seeau  to  amount  to  this ;  that  n^os,  in  a  cause  o(  perturbations,  ^hen  enoneoiudy 

Stoic  tense,  implied  a  perturbation,  and  not  conducted. 
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with  temperance;  it  rejects  no  gain,  not  inconsistent  with  justice  ;>' 
universally,  as  far  as  virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 

Agreeably  to  this,  in  the  second  chapter  for  he  is  by  nature  social,  and  formed  for 

of  the  Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  precepts  action.*^  L  vii.  s.  123. 
about  the  conduct  and  management  of  these        Again,  Cicero,  in  the  above-cited  trea- 

two  affections,  not  a  word  is  said  about  tise.   Cum  autem  ad  tuendos  conservandos- 

lopping  off  either ;  on  the  contrary,  avernon  que  homines  hominem  natum  esse  videa- 

we  are  directed  how  to  employ  immediately,  mus ;  consentaneum  est  huic  naturae,  ut 

and  detire  we  are  only  oidered  to  suspend  sapiens  Telit  gerere,  et  administrare  rem- 

for  the  present,  because  we  want  a  proper  publicam  \  atque  ut  e  natura  vivat,  uxorem 

subject  of  fit  excellence  to  excite  it.  adjungere,    et  velle    ex   ea    liberos.     Ne 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  same  amores  quidem  sanctos  a  sapiente  alienos 

philosopher    speaks,  in    his  own  person,  esse   arbitrantur.      Ut    rero    consenretur 

concerning  himsell    Arr.  Epict.  L  L  c  21.  omnis  homini  erga  hominem  societas,  con- 

^Eyi^  lihf  A^NcoS/uu,  &y  6p4ywfuu  lud  iic-  junctio,  caritas;  et  emoluuMnta  et  detri- 

KXiww  Kor^  ^itriy :  **  I,  for  my  part,  am  menta — communia  esse  yoluerunt  De  Fin. 

satisfied  and  contented,  if  I  can  desire  and  L  iiL  c  20,  21. 

aToid  agreeably  to  nature.*^    He  did  not        In  Epictetus,  the  leading  duties  or  moral 

remain,  it  seems,  dissatisfied,  till  he  had  offices  of  man,  are  enumerated  as  follows, 

eradicated  these  affections  ;    but   he  was  IIoXiTc^ordai,  TOfictr,  waiBowouT&BcUy  O^hy 

satisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural  ff4fi€Wt  yovUnf  4infitk€7a$€u,  Ka$6\w  hp4- 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoic  Imuttok  roArmy  8c«  woiciV,  &s  xvpiicaii€v. 

sentiment,  that  as  the  ricious  man  had  his  Arr.  Epict  L  iiL  c.  7.  p.  386.     The  same 

«t(^,  or  **  perturbations  ;^  so,  opposed  to  sentiments  may  be  (bund  repeated  both  in 

these,  had  the  virtuous  his  c6ira0c(ai,  his  Stobseus  and  Laertius. 
**enpathies,^  or  well-feelings,  translated  by        I  shall  only  add  one  more  sentiment  of 

Cicero  ooniUanHtB.    The  three  chief  of  these  these  philosophers,  and  that  is  concerning 

were  i3o^Ai|<riy,  **  will,*^  defined  Sp^lis  c0Ao-  firiendship.     A4yown  tk  irol  r^  piklay  4y 

yos,  **  rational   desire  \"  tixdfitta,  **  can-  /a6wou  rots  inrov9aiot9  cTnu :  **  They  say, 

tion,**  defined  licKXt<rtt  tCKoyost  **  rational  that  friendship  exists  among  the  virtuous 

aversion  ;^  and  x^p^  '^J^J*^  defined  $wapais  only.**    Laert  1.  vii.  s.  124. 
cffXoyof,  **  rational  exultation.**    To  these        The  sum  of  these  quotations  appears  to 

three  principal  eupathies  belonged  many  be  this ;  that  the  Stoics,  in  the  character 

subordinate  species ;  such  as  cmia,  orfif  of  their  virtuous  man,  included  rational 

wiyo-tf,  olS^y,  r4p^is,  tb^poo^ni^  ti/Bvfiimj  desire,  aversion,  and  exultation ;  included 

Sk,  See  Laert  L  viL  s.  115,  116.  Andron.  love  and  parental  affection  ;  friendship,  and 

Rhod.  wepl  irdBmv.  Cic  Tusc  L  iv.  c  6.  a  genera!  charity  or  benevolence  to  all 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  character  mankind ;   that  they  considered   it  as  a 

of  a  Stoic,  and  in  explaining  their  system,  duty,  arising  from  our  veir  nature,  not  to 

use  the  following  expressions.     Pertinere  neglect  the  wel&re  of  pubhc  society,  but  to 

autem  ad  rem  ari>itrantur,  intelligi  natura  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our  rank,  to 

fieri,  ut  liberi  a  parentibus  amentur:    a  act  either  the  magistrate  or  the  private 

quo  initio  profectam  communem  humani  dtisen ;   that  their  apathy  was  no  more 

rneris  societatem  persequuntur.     De  Fin.  than  a  freedom  from  perturbation,  fr^)m 

iii  c.  19.     The  same  sentiment  of  the  irrational  and  excessive  agitations  of  the 

Stoics  is  recorded  by  Laertius.    ^curl  M  soul ;  and  consequently  tbat  the  strange 

{ot  2rmKoi)  lecti  r^y  wphs  r3k  vdicwa  ^  apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  charge,  and 

KtHrropyiay  ^wrueiiy  cIkou  a^^oir.*  ''Thiey  in  the  demolishing  of  which  there  have 

say,  parental  affoction  is  natural  to  them.**  been  so  many  triumphs,  was  an  imaginary 

L  vii  s.  120.  qiathy,  for  which  liiey  were  no  way  ac- 

Again,  soon  after,  in  the  same  treatise  countable. 
De   Finibus.     Quodque    nemo  in   summa        P  The  Stoics  were  so  fiir  from  rejecting 

iolitudine  vitam  agere  velit,  ne  cum  infinita  wealth,  when  acquired  feirly,  that  they 

quidem  voluptatum  abundantia ;  fiicile  in-  allowed  their  perfect  man,  for  the  sake  of 

telligitur,  nos  ad  conjunctionem  congrega-  enriching  himself^  to  frequent  the  courts  of 

tionemque  hominum,  et  ad  naturalem  com-  kings,  and  teach  philosophy  for  a  stipend, 

munitatcm  esse  natos.  So  Laertius :  'AXX3k  Thus  Plutarch  firom  a  treatise  of  Chrysip- 

fi4y  0^   iv    iprifd^  (^curl)  fit^treu    6  pus :  T^i'  /i^y  tro^y  koX  fi€urt\§6<n  avye- 

0wou8cubs*  Koiywyuchs  yip  ^^«i,  «cal  irpa»-  ff9ff9ai    fiitrhf    twttca    xP^f'"'''^t^^9    ^°^ 

ruc6s,    **The  virtuous  man  (say  they,  the  iro^irrtmiy  h^  it^yupi^    Mor.  p.  1047. 

Stoics)  will  never  be  for  living  in  solitude ;  F. 
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endeavours  to  render  life,  even  in  the  most  vulgar  acceptation, 
as  cheerful,  joyous,  and  easy  as  possible.**  Nay,  could  it  mend 
the  condition  of  existence  in  any  the  most  trivial  circumstance, 
even  by  adding  to  the  amplest  possessions  the  poorest  meanest 
utensil,  it  would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  addition  even  so 
mean.**  Far  otherwise :  it  would  consider,  that  to  neglect  the 
least  acquisition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would  be  to  fall  short 
of  that  perfect  and  accurate  conduct  which  it  ever  has  in  view, 
and  on  which  alone  all  depends. 

And  yet,  though  thus  exact  in  every  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, it  gives  us  no  solicitude  as  to  what  rank  we  maintain  in 
life.  Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy  or  poor;  whether 
merged  in  business,  or  confined  to  inactivity,  it  is  equally  con- 
sistent with  every  condition,  and  equally  capable  of  adorning 
them  all.  Gould  it  indeed  choose  its  own  life,  it  would  be 
always  that  where  most  social  affections  might  extensively  be 
exerted,  and  most  doiie  to  contribute  to  the  wel&re  of  society.* 
But  if  fate  order  otherwise,  and  this  be  denied ;  its  intentions 
are  the  same,  its  endeavours  are  not  wanting;  nor  are  the 
social,  rational  powers  forgotten,  even  in  times  and  circum- 
stances where  they  can  least  become  conspicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  consider  life  as  one  great  important  drama, 
where  we  have  each  our  part  allotted  us  to  act.^   It  tells  us  that 

So  likewiBe  the  Stoic   Hecato,  in  hit  ''  Si  ad   illam  vitain,  qme  cum  yirtate 

treatise  of  Offices,  as  quoted  by  Cicero,  degator,  ampulla  ant  strigilis  aocedat,  sump- 

Sapientis  esse,  nihil  contra  mores,  leges,  tnmm  sapientem  earn  vitam  potins,  cui  hiec 

institnta    £ficientem,  habere  rationem  rei  adjecta  sint     De  Fin.  L  iv.  c  12.  p.  300. 

fiuniliaris.  Neqne  enim  solum  nobis  dirites  ■  Itemque  magis  est  secnndnm  nataram, 

esse  YolomuSfSed  liberis,propinqnis,amicis,  pro  omnibus  gentibus  (si  fieri  possit)  oon- 

Diazimeque  reipublicse.     SinguJorum  enim  servandis  aut   juvandis  maximos  laborea 

fiumltates  et  copiae,  divitis  sunt  civitatis.  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Herculem 

De  Offic  L  iiL  c  15.  ilium,  quem  hominum  fema,  beneficiomm 

4  Etenim  quod  summum  bonum  a  Stoicis  memor,  in  concilio  ccelestium  conlocarit, 

dicitnr,  Conrenienter   naturae    vivere,    id  quam  riyere  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sine 

habet  hanc  (ut  opinor)  sententiam.  Cum  ullis  molestiis,  sed  etiam  in  maximis  rolup- 

yirtute  congrnere  semper :   cetera  autem,  tatibus,  abundantem  omnibus  copiis  ;   at 

qusB  secundum  natuxam  essent,  ita  legere,  excellas    etiam    pulchritudine    et  Yiribus. 

si  ea  Tirtuti   non  repugnarent     Cic   de  Quocirca  Optimo  quisque  et  splendidissimo 

Offic  1.  iii.  c.  3.  ingenio  longe  illam  vitam  huic  anteponit 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,   speaking  of  Cic  de  Offic  L  iiL  c.  5. 

the  Stoic  doctrine  concerning  the  external  *  Thus  Aristo   the  Chian :   ETyoi   yitp 

conTeniencies  and  common  utilities  of  life,  H/xotow  r^    ieyoB^   ihroit/Mrp  rhp  iro^tr 

delivers  their  sentiment  in  the  following  ts    Avrt    Btpirirov    Avrt    ^AyofJ/iPoifos 

words:    *AAA&  irai  hix^  Ktifi^roop  iipenjs  Tp6aenrow    &vaXci/3]i,    iKdrtpop    ivoicpiv- 

re  ohp  roirois  icai  iiprr^s  ti6yris,  iiifiheor*  rai    Tpo<n^K6yrc0S,     **  The   wise    man    is 

^i'  rhp  tro^r  r^p  itcxo'pfO'M^Ki?!^  iK4<r$eu,  like   the  good  actor ;    who,   whether   he 

«/  cti}  atrrf  hvparhr  r V  f(«T&  r&y  &AAwy  assume  the  character  of  Thersites  or  A^ 

Aai3«i)K.     *'  Supposing  there  lay  virtue  on  memnon,  acts  either  of  the  two  parts  with 

the  one  side,  attended  with  these  externals,  a  becoming  propriety.^     D.   Laert  1   vii. 

and  virtue   on  the  other  side,  alone  by  s.  160. 

herself  the  wise  man  would  never  choose  This  comparison  of  life  to  a  drama  or 

that    virtue     which    was    destitute    and  stage-play,  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison 

single,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  obtain  much  approved  by  authors  of  antiquity, 

that   other  which  was  accompanied  with  See  Epict  Enchirid.  c  17.  and  the  notes  of 

these  advantages."*    Tltpl  \^x-  P*  ^^7.  the  late  learned  editor  Mr.  Upton.     See 
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our  happiness,  as  actors  in  this  dsama,  consists  not  in  the  length 
of  our  part,  nor  in  the  state  and  dignity,  but  in  the  just,  the 
decent,  and  the  natural  performance. 

If  its  aims  are  successAil,  it  is  thankM  to  Providence.  It 
accepts  all  the  joys  derived  from  their  success,  and  feels  them 
as  folly  as  those  who  know  no  other  happiness.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  having  a  more  excellent  good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  many,  its  happiness  on  success  alone,"  well  knowing 
that  in  such  case,  if  endeavours  fail,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  murmurings  and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  when 
this  happens,  it  is  then  it  retires  into  itself  and  reflecting  on 
what  is  fair,  what  is  laudable  and  honest,  (the  truly  beatific 
vision,  not  of  mad  enthusiasts,  but  of  the  calm,  the  temperate, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,)  it  becomes  superior  to  all  events ;  "^  it 
acquiesces  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  rectitude ;  and,  like 
that  mansion  founded  not  on  the  sands  but  on  the  rock,  it  defies 
all  the  terrors  of  tempest  and  inundation. 

VII.  Here  he  paused,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
how  his  subject  had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  rapture ;  how 
greatly  it  had  raised  both  his  sentiments  and  his  stvle. — No 
wonder,  said  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our  love  and 
admiration ;  the  beauties  of  art,  whether  energies  or  works ;  the 
beauties  of  nature,  whether  animal  or  inanimate.  And  shall  we 
expect  less  from  this  supreme  beauty ;  this  moral,  mental,  and 
original  beauty ;  of  which  all  the  rest  are  but  as  types  or  copies  I 
Not  however  by  high  flights  to  lose  sight  of  our  subject,  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  argued,  may  be  reduced  to  this. 

All  men  pursue  good,^  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how;  not  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  for  hours,  but  happy, 
if  possible,  through  every  paxt  of  their  existence.  Either,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  good  of  this  steady  durable  kind,  or  there  is  none. 
If  none,  then  all  good  must  be  transient  and  uncertain ;  and  if 
so,  an  object  of  lowest  value,  which  can  little  deserve  either  our 
attention  or  inquiry.   But  if  there  be  a  better  good,  such  a  good 

alio  M.  Anton.  L  xiL  t.  36 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  dissertations  of  Epictetns.    Take  an 

of  Qataker.  Plat  Oorg.  p.  512.  toL  i.  edit,  example  or  two  oat  of  many,    ^iais  8* 

Serr.  tdhfi  wtanhs^  rh  tudcciy  rh  kyaOht^^  ^dy^uf 

*  One  of  the  wisest  roles  that  ever  was,  ih  Kouthi^ — roO  yiip  kyaOov  inryy^t^^frrfpov 
with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  external  M4w,  **  It  is  the  nature  of  eyery  one  to 
good  fortune,  is  that  deliTered  by  Epicte-  porsoe  good,  and  fly  evil — for  nothing  is 
tos ;  to  enjoy  it,  &s  BUorcu,  Ktd  i^"*  %C9W  more  intimately  allied  to  us  than  good.^ 
S^Soroi,  **•  in  such  manner  as  it  is  given,  Air.  Epict  L  iv.  c.  5.  p.  606.  Again,  L  ii. 
and  for  such  time  as  it  is  given  ;**  remem-  c.  22.  p.  813.  Ilaj'  Zmov  oIjZwX  oHfrtu 
bering  that  neither  of  these  conditions  we  csicciirrai,  &s  r^  V^Uf  ovft/^4pomL  *^  To 
lu&ve  the  power  to  command.  See  Arr.  nothing  is  every  animal  so  intimately  allied, 
Epict  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  556.  See  also  p.  573.  of  as  to  its  own  peculiar  welfiue  and  interest^ 
the  same.  So    Cicero :     Omnes    enim    expetimus 

*  See  before,  note  «s  p.  85 ;  $fms  8i  ttmi  vtilitateiii,  ad  eamqne  rapimur,  nee  fiu^ere 
it^  robots  ZwKifiwti^  &c  alit|r  idlo  modo  poiiiimaa.    Do  Offic.  L  iiL 

'  This  is  a  principle  cdoirtid  Icf  all  tftt  C  SS.  PfaHsn.  Qwg,  p.  468.  toL  i  edit 
Sttnci,  and  Incokatad  flniiMghi  IM9  llrt    9m,  OUl  ^  499.  E, 
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ttS'  WB  aie  fle^ilgf ;  Kke^  ev&ry  other  thing,  it  miiBt  be:  derived 
firom  MM  caiMie ;  And  that  cause  must  be  either  external,  in- 
temml^  of  nixed,  inasmuch  as  except  these  three^  there  is  no 
oilier  pMBible.  Now  a  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause,  by  rieason  all  derived  from  externals 
must  ftnctuate,  as  they  fluctuate.'  By  the  same  rule,  not  from 
a  mixture  of  the  two :  because  the  part  which  is  external  will 
p*oporti<maUy  destroy  its  essence.  What,  then,  remains  but  the 
cause  internal ;  the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed,  when 
we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind ;  in  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
in  just  selecting  and  rejecting!* — There  seems,  indeed,  no  other 
canee,  said  I,  to  which  we  can  possibly  assign  it. 

Forgive  me,  then,  continued  he,  should  I  appear  to  boast. 
We  h»ve  proved,  or,  at  least,  there  is  an  appearance  we  have 
proved,  that  either  there  is  no  good  except  this  of  our  own ; 
or  that,  if  thefe  be  any  other,  it  is  not  worthy  our  regard. — It 
must  be  confessed,  said  I,  you  have  said  as  much  as  the  subject 
8eem6  to  admit. 

VIII.  By  means,  then,  said  he,  of  our  hypothesis,  behold  one 
of  the  fairest,  and  most  amiable  of  objects ;  behold  the  true  and 
perfect  man :  ^  that  ornament  of  humanity,  that  god-like  being, 
who,  without  regard  either  to  pleasure  or  pain,  uninfluenced 
^(fally  by  either  prosperity  or  adversitv,  superior  to  the  world 
and  its  best  and  worst  events,  can  fairly  rest  his  all  upon  the 
rectitude  6(  his  own  conduct,  can  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
manfully  maintain  it ;  thinking  that,  and  that  alone,  wholly  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  seriously  believe,  said  I,  there  ever  was  such  a 
character  ? — And  what,  replied  he,  if  I  should  admit  there  never 
was,  is,  or  will  be  such  a  character  i  that  we  have  been  talking 
the  whole  time  of  a  being  not  to  be  found ! 

A  firaltlcfls  monster,  which  the  world  neVr  saw  ? 

Supposing,  I  say,  we  admit  this,  what  then ! — Would  not  your 

*  See  before,  pages  51,  52,  53.  esset,  id  esse  solnm  honmn,  semper  sit  ne- 

*  Daemon,  or  genius,  means  every  man^s  cesse  est  beatas,  Tereque  omnia  ista  nomina 
particiilar  mind,  and  reasoning  hcvltj,  possideat,  quae  inrideri  ab  imperitis  sdent 
Aoi^MM*— o2ros  94  icrw  6  iKwrrov  povs  Rectins  enim  appellabitur  rex,  quam  Tar- 
Kol  x4yos,  M.  Anton.  1.  ▼.  p.  27.  Oenimn  qninins,  qui  nee  se  nee  suos  regere  potuit : 
esse  nninacnjnsque  animmn  rationalem  ;  et  rectins  magister  popnii,  etc  Cic.  ae  Fin. 
ideo  ease  singnlos  singnlorom.  Varro  in  L  iiL  c  22.  p.  269.  Ergo  hie,  quisquis  est, 
Fragm.  It  is  from  this  interpretation  of  qui  moderatione  et  constantia  quietus  animo 
genhu^  that  the  word,  which  in  Greek  ex-  est,  sihique  ipse  placatus ;  ut  nee  tabescat 
presses  happinessy  is  elegantly  etyroologixed  molestiis,  nee  frangatur  timore,  nee  siticnter 
to  mean**  a  goodness  of  genius  or  mind.^  E^  quid  expetens  ardeat  desiderio,  nee  alacri- 
Bm/toifia  iffrl  Zal/imr  iBya$6s,  M.  Anton,  tate  iutili  gestiens  deliquescat ;  is  eet  aa- 
L  Til.  a.  17.  See  Oataker  on  the  place,  picns,  quem  qusrimus,  is  est  beatus:  cui 
The  sentiment  came  originally  from  the  old  nihil  humanarum  rerum  aut  intolenibile  ad 
Academica.    See  before,  page  85,  note  m»  demittendum  animmn,  aut  nimis  laetabfle 

k  Qnam  gravis  rero,  quam  maffnifica,  ad  ecferendum  videri  potest.  Quid  enim 
quam  constans  conficitur  persona  sapientis?  videator  ei  magnom,  &c.  Tusc  Disp.  L  it. 
Qui,  cum  ratio  docuerit,  quod  honestum    c.  17.  p.  296. 
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system  in  each  a  case,  said  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimeri- 
cal ?^  I  only  ask  the  question. — You  need  not  be  so  tender,  he 
replied,  in  expressing  yourself.  If  it  be  false,  if  it  will  not  en- 
dure the  test,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up  as  I  have  been  to  de- 
fend it.  He  must  be  a  poor  philosopher,  indeed,  who,  when  he 
sees  truth  and  a  system  at  variance,  can  ever  be  solicitous  for 
the  fate  of  a  system. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray.  Do  you  object  to  mine,  from  its  perfection, 
or  from  its  imperfection  1  From  its  being  too  excellent  for  human 
nature,  and  above  it ;  or  from  its  being  too  base,  and  below  it  I — 
It  seems  to  require,  said  I,  a  perfection  to  which  no  individual 
ever  arrived. — That  very  transcendence,  said  he,  is  an  argument 
on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a  rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that 
perfection  which  we  seek. — Would  you  have  it,  said  I,  beyond 
nature  ? — If  you  mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or  in- 
dividual nature,  most  undoubtedly  I  would.  As  you  are  a  lover 
of  painting,  you  shall  hear  a  story  on  the  subject. 

^'  In  ancient  days,^  while  Greece  was  flourishing  in  liberty  and 
arts,  a  celebrated  painter,  having  drawn  many  excellent  pictures 
for  a  certain  free  state,  and  been  generously  and  honourably  re- 
warded for  his  labours,  at  last  made  an  oner  to  paint  them  an 
Helen,  as  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
The  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  when  the  artist  informed 
them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  fair,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
contemplate  many.  He  demanded,  therefore,  a  sight  of  all  their 
finest  women.  The  state,  to  assist  the  work,  assented  to  his 
request.  They  were  exhibited  before  him,  he  selected  the  most 
beautiiul,  and  from  these  formed  his  Helen,  more  beautiful  than 
them  all.''^ 

You  have  heard  the  fact,  and  what  are  we  to  infer  t  Or  can 
there  be  any  other  inference  than  this,  that  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  bodies,  was  not  (as  this 
artist  thought)  to  be  discovered  in  any  individual;  but  being 
dispersed  by  nature  in  portions  through  the  many,  was  from 
thence,  and  thence  only,  to  be  collected  and  recognised ! — It 
appears,  said  I,  he  thought  so. — The  picture,  continued  he,  is 
lost,  but  we  have  statues  still  remaining.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  testimony  of  the  best  and  fairest  judges,  no  woman  ever 
equalled  the  delicacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  man  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  Farnhesian  Hercules. — It  is  gene- 
rally, said  I,  so  believed. 

'  Chrysippas  seems  to  have  been  scnsiUe  assert,  we  appear  to  say  things  which  look 

of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  of  like  fictions,  and  not  such  as  are  suitable 

his  preserved  in  Plutarch.    At^  koX  8i&  tV  to  man  and  human  nature.**   Mor.  1041.  F. 
6ir§p$oK^v  rovT§  ficyiSovs  #cal  rov  ic<UXovs,         ^  See  Cic.  De  Invent  L  ii.  c.  1.   See  also 

wkifffuuri  ^Kov/ity  Hfioia  \4y§i¥^  xal  o6  Mazimus  Tyrias,  Diss,  xxiii  p.  277.  of  the 

Karii  rhp  AyBpttwov  xed  riiw  at^BpttwlmtiP  late  quarto  edition,  and  Xenoph.  Memor. 

^6^19,    **  For  this  reason,  through  the  ex-  L  iiL  c.  10. 
oessive  greatness  and  beauty  of  what  we 
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And  will  you,  said  he,  from  this  unparalleled  and  transcendent 
excellence,  deny  these  works  of  art  to  be  truly  and  strictly  na- 
tural ! — Their  excellence,  replied  I,  must  be  confessed  by  all ; 
but  how  they  can  be  called  natural,  I  must  own  a  little  startles 
me. — That  the  limbs  and  their  proportions,  said  he,  are  selected 
from  nature,  you  will  hardly,  I  believe,  doubt,  after  the  story 
just  related. — I  replied,  it  was  admitted. — The  parts  therefore  of 
these  works  are  natural. — They  are. — And  may  not  the  same  be 
asserted,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  parts  i  Must  not  this, 
too,  be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous,  we  know,  to  nature  I — It  must. 
— If  so,  then  is  the  whole  natural. — So,  indeed,  said  I,  it  should 
seem.— It  cannot,  replied  he,  be  otherwise,  if  it  be  a  fact  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  whole  is  nothing  more  than  the  parts  under 
such  arrangement.— Enough,  said  I,  yon  have  satisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  said  he,  it  is  but  to  transfer  what  we  have  asserted 
of  this  subordinate  beauty,  to  beauty  of  a  higher  order ;  it  is  but 
to  pass  from  the  external  to  the  moral  and  internal.  For  here  we 
say,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  nowhere,  in  any  particular  nature, 
is  the  perfect  character  to  be  seen  entire."  Yet  one  is  brave, 
another  is  temperate,  a  third  is  liberal,  and  a  fourth  is  prudent. 
So  that  in  the  multitude  of  mixed  imperfect  characters,  as  be- 
fore in  the  multitude  of  imperfect  bodies,  is  expressed  that  idea, 
that  moral  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  all  are  tried  and 
compared  to  one  another,  and  at  last  upon  the  whole  are  either 
justified  or  condemned  ;  that  standard  of  perfection,  which  can- 
not be  but  most  natural,  as  it  is  purely  collected  from  individuals 
of  nature,  and  is  i\ie  test  of  all  the  merit  to  which  they  aspire. 
— I  acknowledge,  said  I,  your  argument. 

I  might  add,  said  he,  if  there  were  occasion,  other  arguments 
which  would  surprise  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the  natural 
preeminence  and  high  rank  of  specific  ideas ;  ^  that  every  indi- 

'  The  Stoics  themselves  acknowledged,  et  C.  Lselius,  sapientes  fiienmt ;  ne  illi  qui- 

as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  dem  septem :  sed  ez  mediorum  offidomm 

that  their  6  ffo^hs^  or  ^*  perfect  man,*^  was  freqnentia  similitudinem  qnandam  gerebant, 

difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  speciemqne  sapicntum.    De  Offic  L  iii.  c.  4. 

degree  ;  iwrt^prros  xiant  ff^HHpau     Strom.  Again,  in  his  Lcelius,  speaking  of  the  same 

p.  438.     Sextus  Empiricus  gives  it  as  their  consummate  wisdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia 

opinion,  **"  that  they  had  never  as  yet  found  quam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutusb 

him,^  li^xpi  "^ov  yw  ianvph-ou  6mos  ircn^  So,  too,  Quintilian :  Quod  si  defuit  his 

tsbrobs  rov  vo^v.    Adv.  Phys.  p.  582.  viris  summa  virtus,  sic  qujerentibni,  m 

edit  Lipsiens.  oratores    fuerint,    respondebo,   quo    modo 

What  Sextiis  says,  seems  to  be  confirmed  Stoici,  si  interrogentur,  an  sapiens  Zeno^ 

by  Cicero,  who,  speaking  in  his  Offices  the  an  Cleanthes,  an  Chrysippua,  respondeant ; 

language  of  a  Stoic,  has  the  following  ex-  magnos  quidem  illos  ac  venerabiles  ;  non 

pressions:  Nee  vero,  cum  duo  Decii,  aut  duo  tamen  id,  quod  nature  hominis  summam 

Scipiones,  fortes  viri  commemorantur,  aut  habet,  consecntos.    Inst  Orat  L  xii.  c.  1. 

cum  Fabricius  Aristidesve  justi  nominantur;  p.  721,  722.  edit  Caper, 

aut  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  ab  his  justitiae.  So  likewise  Seneca :   Scis,  qnem  nunc 

tanquam  a  sapientibus,  petitnr  exemplum.  bonum  virum  dicam  ?  Hujus  secundae  notas. 

Nemo  enim  horum  sic  sapiens  est,  ut  sa-  Nam  ille  alter  fortasse,  tanquam  phoenix,  se- 

pientem  volumus  intelligi     Nee  ii,  qui  sa-  mel  anno  quingentesimo  nasdtur.  £pist42. 

pientea  habiti  sunt,  et  nominati ;  M.  Cato  '  See  Cicero  in  his  Orator,  near  the  be- 
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vidoal  was  but  their  type,  or  shadow ;  that  the  mind  or  intellect 
was  the  region  of  possibles ;  that  whatever  is  possible,  to  the 
mind,  actually  is ;  nor  any  thing  a  nonenity,  except  what  im- 
plies a  contradiction;  that  the  genuine  sphere  and  genuine 
cylinder,  though  forms  perhaps  too  perfect  ever  to  exist  con- 
joined to  matter,  were  yet  as  true  and  real  beings,  as  the  grossest 
objects  of  sense ;  were  the  source  of  infinite  truths,  which  wholly 
depend  on  them,  and  which,  as  truths,  have  a  beinff  most  un- 
alterable and  eternal.'  But  these  are  reasonings  which  rather 
belong  to  another  philosophy ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  without 
them,  they  are  at  best  but  superfluous. 

He  waited  not  for  my  answer,  but  proceeded  as  follows. — It  is 
thus,  said  he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  perfect  character ;  a  character,  which  I  am 
neither  so  absurd  as  to  impute  to  myself,  nor  so  rigorous  and 
unfair  as  to  require  of  others.  We  have  proposed  it  only  as  an 
exemplar  of  imitation,  which  though  none  we  think  can  equal, 
yet  all  at  least  may  follow;'*  an  exemplar  of  imitation,  which  in 

ginning :  Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  eaae  in  together,  and  by  a  juit  anangonent  form 
olio  genere  tarn  pulchmm,  quo  non,  &c.  &c  them  into  definitions ;  thirdly,  the  demon- 
See  also  the  yenes  of  Boethius  before  cited,  stratiTe,  {ii  avoSeurriiH^)  in  which  we  em- 
note  b.  p.  65.  ploy  those  definitiona,  and  by  syllogizing 

i  'AAA*  ffyc  iiiurfya  i^vx^  «-oAA^  md  through  them,  descend  finom  causes  to  e^ 

iucpifidartpa  Kcd  KciBapwTfpa  r&¥  ^tau^o/A^  fects ;   and,  lasdy,  the  analytic,  (^  i^^a- 

iMV  iwufow  i^aroL,  xal  y^wp^  r6v  y  Xvru^h)  ^n  which,  by  an  invene  process, 

o2y  ^aiy6puu^ov  k6icXov  4viiioff9ovTtUt  tcmt  we  unrarel  demonitiations,  and  so  ascend 

X^ci,  Ka$6<rov  oZtos  &iroAff(«-ffTai  rod  hcpi'  firom  effects  to  causes. 
/Sovf,  iral  9fi\oyy  &f  6p&<rd  ri  ro&rw  xoA-         Now  to  all  these  methods  they  hdd  cYSiy, 

iUor  (UAo  iral  rtKtidrtpot^  dSof  06  ydp  that  is,  pacific  forms  or  ideas,  to  be  indisr 

wov   firiitvhs    i^nro/ittmij   fiifS^    ffs    ri  pensaUy  requisite,  firom    their   two    im- 

icaBapAT€pov    fiKhrovtra,    rovro   fikv    otf  portant  characters  of  permanence  and  com- 

p^aw  irrvs  thmi  uroA^y,  roirro  8i  06  vcCrrjy  prehension. 

Imp.  tJn^  yitp  r^  Xiy§uf  radra,  Stdcyvriy        Hence  it  is  that  Produa,  in  the  fifth  book 

its  dpf  rh  n(rr»  iU\op  koI  xdinp  trov»  of  his*  comment  on  the  Parmenides,  having 

**  Our  soul  is  able  both  to  perceive  and  to  gone  through  the  several  methods  above 

produce  objects  much  more  accurate  and  mentioned,  concludes  with   the  following 

pure  than  those  which  are  visibly  apparent  mnarfc : 

It  corrects,  therefore,  the  apparent  circle,        Ei  ttfa  §1^  itrri  rk  «Oif,  cim  Htfotn-at  al 

and  says,  how  much  that  ciicle  wants  of  ZutX§KruaA  fUMoi^  Katt  At  t&  5rra  717^0^ 

the  perfect  one ;  and  this  it  evidently  does,  ntaj^r,  oM^  $rot  rf^^fuv  r^¥  ^idpotay 

by  beholding  some  form,  which  is  fiiinr  If^^MT  uihji  yiip  ^  <^Mvuf  riiy  ^x^x  fid- 

than  the  visible  one,  and  more  perfoct     It  Kurra  w9$otkra  vV  olrioy  hrl  t&  «f8i} 

is  not,  indeed,  possible,  that,  without  eon-  tearmftiym.    *^  If  therefore  there  are  no 

nezion   with  any  thing  else,  or  withont  RMcific  ideas  or  fonns,  there  can  be  none  of 

looking  upon  something  more  pure,  it  should  those  dialectic  methods,  by  which  we  come 

say  that  this  is  not  really  fair,  this  is  not  in  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  nor  shall  we 

every  respect  equal :  for  by  tiiese  very  as-  know    whither   to   direct    our   discursive 

sertions,  it  proves  that  it  beholds  that  which  focnlty  ;  for  this  is  that  power  of  the  soul, 

is  in  every  respect  fiiir,  and  in  every  rei^MCt  which,  desiring  above  all  others  the  cause 

equal**  From  the  MS.  Comment  of  PcochiB  or  reason  of  things,  flies  for  that  purpose  to 

on  the  Pamienidea,  book  iii.  forms  or  qiedfic  ideas. 

The  ancients  held  four  methods  or  pro-        ^  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  general  confossion 

cesses  in  their  dialectic  for  the  investiga-  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  the  doo- 

tion  of  truth:  first,  the  divisive,  (1^  Muupt-  trine  they  taught^  was  not  qnemadmodum 

Tuci,)  by  which  we  divide  and  separate  the  ipso  vivarent,  m  quemadmodom  viveadum 

raal«ttcibutesof  being ;  next,  the  definiti^  eeaet     De  Vita  Beata,  c.  18. 
(i^4|9MTiid^)bgFwhidi  we  bring  them  again        Theraappean,iiideed^tobaooacoiDnon 
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proportioii  sis  we  approach,  so  we  advance  proportionably  in 
merit  and  in  worth;  an  exemplar  which,  were  we  most  selfish, 
we  should  be  fools  to  reject ;  if  it  be  true,  that  to  be  happy  is 
the  ultimate  wish  of  us  all,  and  that  happiness  and  moral  worth 
ao  reciprocally  correspond,  that  there  can  be  no  degree  of  the 
one,  without  an  equal  degree  of  the  other. — If  there  be  truth, 
said  I,  in  your  reasonings,  it  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise. 

'He  continued,  by  saying,  the  proficiency  of  Socrates,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  honest  man,  was  sufficient  to  convince  us,  could 
we  be  stedfast  to  our  purpose,  that  some  progress,  at  least,  might 
be  made  toward  this  perfection ;'  how  far,  we  know  not.  The 
field  was  open,  the  race  was  free  and  common  to  all ;  nor  was 
the  prize,  as  usual,  reserved  only  to  the  first ;  but  all  who  run 
might  depend  on  a  reward,  having  the  voice  of  nature,  would 
they  but  listen,  to  assure  them  :^ 

Nemo  ez  hoc  nmnero  mihi  non  donatus  abibit' 

IX.  Here  he  paused,  and  left  me  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 

reawning  with  respect  to  all  models,  exem-  power.^    He  immediately  explains  what 

plan,  standards,  correctors,  whatever  we  call  this  resemblance  is  :    'O/iottoiris  8i,  iUuuow 

them, and  whatever  the  subjects,  which  they  koX  ttnov  firr^  ^powfyr^tts  ytr4<r6tu,  **  It 

are  destined  to  adjust  According  to  this  rea-  is  the  becoming  just  and  holy,  along  with 

Boning,  if  a  standard  be  less  perfect  than  the  wisdom  or  prudence.^    Plat.  voL  L  p.  176. 

subject  to  be  adjusted,  such  adjusting  (if  it  edit.  Serrani.   See  this  sentiment  explained 

may  be  so  called)  becomes  a  detriment   If  it  by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Voces  Porpk.  p.  5. 

be  but  equally  perfect,  then  is  the  adjusting  See  also  Aristotle's  Ethics,  1.  z.  c  8.  pw 

superfluous.     It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  465. 

must  be  more  perfect,  and  that  to  any  tran-         The  gospel  appears  to  &vour  the  same 

seendence,  any  accuracy  conceivable.     For  hypothesis.    **  Be  ye  therefore  p^fect,  even 

suppose  a  Mandard  as  highly  accurate  as  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per> 

ean  be  imagined.    If  the  subjects  to  be  ad-  fect^    Matt  v.  48. 

justed  have  a  nature  suitable,  then  will        What  has  been  above  said,  will  be,  it  it 

they  arrive,  by  such  standard,  to  a  degree  hoped,  a  mfficient  apology  for  the  tnn- 

of  perfection,  which  through  a  standard  scendence  of  the  character  described  in  the 

less  accurate  they  could  never  possibly  at-  Dialogue. 

tain.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  subjects  be        *  See  Diog.  Laert  L  vii  c  91.  p.  420. 

not  so  far  capable,  the  accnracy  of  the  Tticfi^ptov  9^  rh  ^apitr^p  tttmi  rigraprHfif 

standard  will  never  be  a  hinderance,  why  — rh  7cW<r0cu  ir  wpo«ceirp  row  wcpl  Zm- 

they  should  not  become  as  perfect  as  their  mpdmir,  koI  Aioy4niPf  &c 

nature  will  admit  ''  VeruiA  ut  transeundi  spes  non    sit. 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  some  senti-  magna    tamen    est   dignitat   subseqvendi. 

ments  of  this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned  Quinct  Inst  1.  ziL  c  11.  p.  760.    £jDgo 

their  6  <ro^^s,  or  **  perfect  character,**  with  itaque  a  me,  non  ut  optimis  par  sim,  sod 

attributes  so  fer  superior  to  ordinary  hu-  ut  malis  melior.  Senec.de  Vita  Beata,  c  17. 

manity.    'Eicci>os  oXfitoSy  iKuyos  mrpoff-  OdSi  ykp  M(\sir  liro/uai,  acal  6fms  eiit 

dff^f,  iittafos  airrdpiatSy  /uuedptos,  WAcios:  ^cAA  rov  ff^MTof  oM    Kptiuros,  atol 

"  It  was  he  was  fortunate ;  it  was  he  was  S/amt  ovk  iL/uX&  t^t  m-fiv^ws'  oM*  iwKAs 

above  want ;  it  was  he  was  self-sufficient,  &\Aov  rtphs  r^f  ixtiitXtias^  8iik  r^r  inr^ 

and  happy,  and  perfect**    Plutarch.  Mor.  yvwTkV  rw¥  dxptn^t  i/^urrdfuOa.      **  For 

1 068.  B.     See*  note  «,  p.  93.  neither  shall  I  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  neglect  not 

Some  pkilosq>hers  have  gone  so  fer  as  my  body ;  nor  Crossus,  and  yet  I  neglect 

not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  most  perfect  not  my  estate :  nor  in  seneral  do  we  desist 

idea  of  humanity,  but  so  substitute,  for  our  from  Uie  proper  care  of  any  thing,  through 

excnpkr^  even  the  Supreme  Being,  God  despairofarriving  at  that  which  is  supreme.** 

hirasel£    Thus  Plato,  in  his  Theaetetus,  Arr.  Epict  1 1  c  2.   See  alio  Hoiat  Epist 

makes  the  great  object  of  our  endeavours  i.  1*  L  28,  &c 
to  be  ipMmeis  r^  Oc^  irar&  rh  Suvor^,         *  '.Aneid.  L  v.  n.  305. 
**  the  becoming  like  to  Ood,  as  fiir  as  in  our 
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spoken.     For  some  time  we  passed  on  in  mutual  silence,  till  ob- 
serring  me,  on  my  part,  little  inclined  to  break  it.  What,  said 
he,  engages  you  with  an  attention  so  earnest ! — I  was  wondering, 
said  I,  whence  it  should  happen,  that  in  a  discourse  of  such  a 
nature,  you  should  say  so  little  of  religion,  of  providence,  and  a 
deity. — I  have  not,  replied  he,  omitted  them,  because  not  inti- 
mately united  to  morals;  but  because  whatever  we  treat  accurately, 
should  be  treated  separately  and  apart :  multiplicity  of  matter 
naturally  tends  to  confusion.     They  are  weak  minds,  indeed, 
which  dread  a  rational  suspense ;  and  much  more  so,  when,  in  the 
event,  it  only  leads  to  a  surer  knowledge,  and  often  strengthens 
the  very  subject  on  which  we  suspend.   Could  I,  however,  repeat 
you  the  words  of  a  venerable  sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other,) 
whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  religion,  and  whom 
still  I  hear  whenever  I  think  on  him,  you  might  accept,  perhaps, 
my  religious  theories  as  candidly  as  you  have  my  moraI.< — I 
pressed  him  to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly  complied. 

The  speaker,  said  he,  whose  words  I  am  attempting  to  relate, 
and  whom  for  the  present  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  amiable  in  every  part.  When  young,  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  a  liberal  education ;  had  been  a  mend  to  the  Muses, 
and  approved  himself  such  to  the  public.  As  life  declined,  he 
wisely  retired,  and  dedicated  his  time  almost  wholly  to  con- 
templation ;  yet  could  he  never  forget  the  Muses,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  discourse  (and  so  in  the  sequel  you 
will  soon  find)  a  large  portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti-prosaic 
style,  in  which  those  ladies  usually  choose  to  express  themselves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the  cheerful  face  of  day, 
but  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  long  been  set.  Cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  were  not  wanting  to  affect  us ;  the  poets 
could  not  have  feigned  any  more  happy :  a  running  stream,  an 
ancient  wood,  a  still  night,  and  a  bright  moonshine.  I,  for  my 
own  part,  induced  by  the  occasion,  fell  insensibly  into  a  reverie 
about  inhabitants  in  the  moon ;  from  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  talked  of  states  there,  and  empires,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  moon,  said  he,  is  perhaps  more  than  we 
can  well  learn ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  can  be  satisfied,  by  the  help  of 
our  best  faculties,  that  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  this  little 
earth  which  we  inhabit ;  that  though  men  were  not,  the  world 
would  not  want  spectators  to  contemplate  its  beauty,  and  adore 
the  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

"  This  whole  universe  itself  is  but  one  city  or  commonwealth  ;"* 

"■  'O  K6<rfios  odros  fjda  t6\is  itrri  Arr.        So  Cicero :    Uniyemui  hie  mundua  una 

Epict  L  iii.  c.  24.  p.  486.     This   was  a  ciyitas  oommaiiis  Deomm  atqae  hominum 

Stoic  doctrine,  of  which  Epictetas  and  the  ezistamandiis.    De  L^.  L  i.  c.  7.  p.  29. 

emperor  Marcos  made  perpetual  mention.  See  De  Fin.  L  iii.  c  19.    De  Nat  Deor. 

See  of  the  Uwt,  I  ziL  s.  36.  L  ii.  c  62. 
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a  gjfltem  of  sabstaoces  variously  formed,  and  varionsly  actuated 
agpreeably  to  those  fonns ;  a  system  of  substances  both  immensely 
great  and  small,  rational,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inanimate. 

^*  As  many  families  make  one  village,  many  villages  one  pro* 
▼ince,  many  provinces  one  empire;  so  manv  empires,  oceans, 
muBtes,  and  wuds  combined,  compose  that  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Other  combinations  make  a  planet  or  a  moon  ;  and  these,  again, 
imited,  make  one  planetary  system.  What  higher  combinations 
crubsist,  we  know  not :  their  gradation  and  ascent  it  is  impossible 
we  should  discover.  Yet  the  generous  mind,  not  deterred  by  this 
immensity,  intrepidly  passes  on  through  regions  unknown,  from 
ffreater  system  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greatest,  where 
imaffination  stops,  and  can  advance  no  further.  In  this  last,  this 
mighty,  this  stupendous  idea,  it  beholds  the  universe  itself,  of 
which  every  thing  is  a  part ;  and,  with  respect  to  which,  not  the 
amallest  atom  is  either  foreign  or  detached.*" 

**  Wide  as  its  extent,  is  the  wisdom  of  its  workmanship ;  not 
bounded  and  narrow,  like  the  humbler  works  of  art :  these  are  all 
of  origin  no  higher  than  human.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
their  utmost  limit,  and  with  accuracy  discern  both  their  beginning 
and  their  end.  But  where  the  microscope  that  can  shew  us  from 
what  point  wisdom  begins  in  nature !  Where  the  telescope  that 
can  descry  to  what  infinitude  it  extends !  The  more  diligent  our 
aearch,  the  more  accurate  our  scrutiny,  the  more  only  are  we 
convinced,  that  our  labours  can  never  finish ;  that  subjects  inex- 
haustible remain  behind,  still  unexplored. 

"  Hence  the  mind  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,^ 

*  Oirihf  9^9  icriM  offrws  &ri/i«r  irol  coloured  by  good,  and  putaking  of  it   The 

f««\er«  h  /lit  lAMrrtx^i  rw  &7a9ou,  K&icci)9cy  opinions,    indeed,   of   ordinary    men    are 

fX<(  «^  y4pwar  hn\  kh^  r^y  dKriP  cfroit,  ashamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 

«V^««t  «a2  To^nfy  iyM^'  xhtf  airl  rh  things  to  the  [primary  and]  dirine  caaie, 

Muc^y,  t^ffhtr^is  col  rMrro  iut4xo¥  kyoBod  looking  [in  their  reasoninnj  to  the  nature 

Tiy^s,  uX  oM  6XKm  bwwrr%inu  ivtfdfupw^  of  the  sabjecta,  not  to  the  power  of  the 

4|  r^  igyoBm  j(fiwn^»iuvo9^  koX  /leraKaftr  cauae  ;  and  [to  this  neceaeary  consequence] 

/Mror  &7aM  rv4s.  &K)C  al  /»kp  riiv  Ar-  that  if  it  be  pioductiTe  of  the  ^[reater  effixts, 

9p4nrmif  Uftu  ffiutcph  icol  tdrfAif  r^f  0*ims  much  more  so  ia  it  of  the  mfnior.    Bat 

mvias  i^iwrMOf  i^aurx^oPTOi^  xp6i  rV  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  trnly  phi- 

re^npr  kwofikimowm  fd^uf^  ab  vplhs  t^p  losophers,  referring  all  things,  both  great 

iiuipfis  S^Mi^iir,  acol  9ri  r&p  fiti(Smttw  ^a  and  small,  that  exist  in  the  uniTerse,  to  a 

TtmrruH^  «wAA^  wX^or  lorl  rw  ika/ftri-  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  rejected 

M»r*  •/  ik  irrtts  fcA^o^i,  xdyra  So'a  tr^  in  this  mansion  of  Jove ;  bat  all  things  good, 

Irrir  iw  r^  niaitm  uX  iirfixa,  tuX  9'fwcpa  as  having  been  established  by  a  Providence, 

w^oMUff   i^b^oKTcs,  oMtt   irtf»M^9   M^  and  fidr,  as  having  been  produced  by  a 

ianfiKnrhf  iw  r^  a4ki»  rod  aAs  ipdow,  cause  which  is  divine.**    Prodos,  in  his 

iJiXk  TPdyra  &7«0kk,  itaBiaov  in  wporolas  manuscript  Comment  on  the  Pannenides  of 

vfderriiMy  tcmt  iea\ik,  fror^  ofrioy  yryatf^a  Plato. 

riiP  sittuf.    ^  There  is,  therefore,  nothing        •  The  Platonics,  considering  science  as 

ignoble  and  base,  whidi  doth  not  participate  something  ascertained^  definite,  and  steady, 

«  the  good  principle,  and  hath  not  from  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  object  which 

tiience  its  origin.  Should  you  even  instance  was  vague,  infinite,  and  passing.    For  this 

natter,  you  will  find  even  tlaat  to  be  good ;  reason  they  excluded  all  Individuals,  or  ob- 

should  you  instance  evil  itself  you  will  jects  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonias  expresses 

find  that  also  participating  of  some  good,  it)  raised  themselves,  in  their  contemph|r 

and  no  otherwise  able  to  subsist,  thiui  as  tions,  from  beings  particular,  to  beings  ani- 

H 
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as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehensible, 
turns  its  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  through  generals  learn  to  see  and  recognise  whatever 
exists. 

"It  perceives,  in  this  view,  that  every  substance,  of  every 
degree,  has  its  nature,  its  proper  make,  constitution,  or  form  by 
which  it  acts,  and  by  which  it  suffers.  It  perceives  it  so  to  fere 
with  every  natural  form  around  us,  as  with  those  tools  and  in- 
struments by  which  art  worketh  its  wonders.  The  saw  is 
destined  to  one  act,  the  mallet  to  another ;  the  wheel  answers 
this  purpose,  and  the  lever  answers  a  different :  so  nature  uses 
the  vegetable,  the  brute,  and  the  rational,  agreeably  to  the 
proper  form  and  constitution  of  every  kind.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ceeds with  perfect  insensibility ;  the  brute  possesses  a  sense  of 
what  is  pleasurable  and  painful,  but  stops  at  mere  sensation,  and 
is  unable  to  go  further.  The  rational,  like  the  brute,  has  all  the 
powers  of  mere  sensation,  but  enjoys,  superadded,  a  further 
transcendent  faculty,  by  which  it  is  made  conscious,  not  only  of 
what  it  feels,  but  of  the  powers  themselves,  which  are  the  sources 
of  those  very  feelings:  a  faculty,  which,  recognising  both  itself 
and  all  things  else,  becomes  a  canon,  a  corrector,  and  a  standard 
universal.^ 

▼eml ;  and  which,  as  sach,  from  their  own  rot  m^cirtXff^ero  6  UXdiwp  wad^c^ai — 

nfttaie,  were  etenial  and  definite.     The  tA  I^  tantpd  ^iftruf  #^  fiii  M  y^  fU  wort 

whole  paatage  is  worth  tninBcribing.    Eljpir-  ym^Mai    rovrmif    Hrtorfift^i^.     Porphyr. 

roi  iri  ^  ipikoco^Uif  yyikris  wdmmif  riuf  iMgeg.  c.  2. 

Hrrmt^  f  tma  hrrip,    'E^i^nyoror  o2r  •/        Sooi  waa  the  method  of  ancient  phi- 

^cXAro^oi,  r(ra  &r  rpAww  yhmwrai  rmf  loaophy.    The  fiiihion  at  present  appears 

irtwp  iwurrhfiOPts'  Kcd  iw^Mi  U^v  rk  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  the  business  of 

mrh  fi^pos  ytrtrrk  Kcd  ^Baork  Itrra,  frt  H  philoaophers  to  be  little  else  than  the  col- 

acol  iwMtpOj  if  M  iwurrfifiii  al8U»rrt  icol  we-  leeting,  from  every  quarter,  into  yoluminous 

wffpair/imy  iarl  yywru  {rh  ydp  yimcrhf  xeooids,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  par- 

fio^trai  ^h  riif  yw^wtn  w^tXattfidi'to^  ticolar,  and  uneomiected  fiicts ;   the  diief 

0CU*  rh  9h  &ir§tpoPf  k'rtpikiifwrop)  httlfyvByw  effect  of  which  is  to  exdte  our  admiration, 

lavro^s  iarh rw  /upucMf  M  rk mMkov^k-  So  that  if  that  well-known  saying  of  an- 

ttia  6pra  icol  irtw^pafffi^pa,  'Xlf  Tdfp  ^lyo-ir  6  tiquity  be  tme,  **  it  was  wonder  which  in- 

nxdrmp^  'Eirtarfi/iil  f!jfnrraif  wapk  rh  9h  dooed  men  first  to  philosophise^**  we  may 

*EwUrraiirw  ^ftSis  xai  tpov  rent  9poJef9i»  rAr  hit  that  philosophy  now  ends  whence  origi- 


9oaypJranr  rovro  M  vopi(6fU$a  8ii  r^s  iMuly  it  began, 

cli  rk  Ka06Xov  hfttfyo/irif.    Ammonioa,  in  P  See  bwon^  p.  63.    In  Epictetus,  L  L 

his  Pn&ce  to  Porphyry^s  Isagqge,  p.  14.  e.  1.  p.  6.  the  zUofus  >Joyueih  or  ''reasoning 

edit  Sto.  power,**  is  called  the  power  if  leed  a^y  0€w- 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn,  it  was  the  ^ev^io*  iral  r*  iX\a  itdm.  So  Marcus :  rk 

advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  piqgresa  Hm  rrit  ?iayue^s  ^'vx^f  iovr^y  6p^  iau- 

of  our  speculations  and  inquiries,  when  we  rV  SioptfpoS^  &c.:  **the  properties  <^  the 

proceed  synthetically,  that  is  to  say,  from  reasoning  soul  are,  it  bdboldeth  itself^  it  fonn- 

nrst  principles  downwards,  that  we  diould  eth  itself**  &cL  xi  c  1 .  So  again  Epictetus : 

descend  from  those  higher  genera,  which  Mp  fdp  rov  6p^  Koi  kico^^iMy  Kcd  t^  A(a 

include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to  &rkp  afrroS  rov  ^p,  irol  rwr  awtpyttv  vphs 

the  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  in-  abr^  vvhp  icapfwmif  ivp^t  ^^P  o&ovy  mp 

dude  only  individuals.     But  here  it  was  iXxdov  c^op^orci  r^  Btf'  fUiuniao  V  5ti 

his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  tiXKit  rl  troi  Msmcs  Kpwrrow  ardirmw  ro^h 

and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them  wholly  ru¥^  rh  x^iK'^f^iw  odrots,  rk  9oict/td(w, 

alone ;  because  of  these  there  could  not  rh  riip  k^Uuf  iitdirrov  XoytolpMVOv :  **  for 

possibly  be  any  science.    Aib  /i^xp*  ^^^  Moingi  fi>r  hearing,  and,  indeed,  for  life  it- 

ttBumrdrmw  k-A  r&v  ywutwrdrttv  mrrfor-  sel^  and  the  various  means  which  cooperate 
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^'  Hence  to  the  rational  alone  is  imparted  that  master-science, 
of  what  they  are,  where  they  are,  and  the  end  to  which  they  are 
destined.^ 

^  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know  their  own  felicity ;  did 
they  reverence  the  dignity  of  tneir  own  superior  character,  and 
never  wretchedly  degrade  themselves  into  natures  to  them  sub- 
ordinate/ And  yet,  alas !  it  is  a  truth  too  certain,  that  as  the 
rational  only  are  susceptible  of  a  happiness  truly  excellent,  so 
these  only  merge  themselves  into  miseries  past  endurance. 

*^  Assist  us,  then,  thou  Power  Divine,  with  the  light  of  that 
reason  by  which  thou  lightenest  the  world ;  by  which  grace  and 
beauty  is  difiused  through  every  part,  and  the  wel&re  of  the 
whole  is  ever  uniformly  upheld ;  that  reason,  of  which  our  own 
is  but  a  particle  or  spark,*  like  some  Promethean  fire,  caught 
from  heaven  above.  So  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  that  we 
may  attain  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  worth  attaining. 
Check  our  vain,  our  idle  researches  into  the  laws,  and  natures, 
and  motions  of  other  beings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  practise 
those  which  peculiarly  respect  ourselves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit 
actors  in  that  general  drama  where  thou  hast  allotted  every 
being,  great  and  small,  its  proper  part,  the  due  performance  of 
which  is  the  only  end  of  its  existence.^ 

'^Enable  us  to  curb  desire  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
natural.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend  it  till  we  can  employ  it  to 
our  emolument.  Be  our  first  work  to  have  escaped  from  wrong 
opinion  and  bad  habit ; "  that  the  mind,  thus  rendered  sincere 

to  iu  support;  for  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  for  when   we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproach, 

wine  and  oQ ;  for  all  thete  things  be  thank-  sheepish,  bearish,  hoogish,  ravenous,  &c. 

fill  to  Ood :  yet  be  mindfbl  that  he  hath  ■  A/  ifivx^  f^*^  efriwf  tMp  IrMc/UiMu 

giren  thee  something  else,  which  is  better  ica2  trvra^It  r^  9€^  Arc  e^ov  fM^Mmpd^at^ 

than  all  these  ;  something  which  is  to  use  mU  iMOfrwdff/utrtu     Arr.  Epict  L  i.  e.  14.  p. 

them,  to  prore  them,  to  compute  the  Talne  81.    'O  Soi/Mfr,  %p  titdar^  vftoardni^  ml 

of  each.  Arr.  Epict.  L  iL  e.  28.  p.  821.  ifpiUva  6  Znh  HtMrty,  farfmroy/ia  lovroG* 

4  See  Arr.  Epkt  L  ii  e.  24.  p.  337.   See  otros  94  iirriM  6  IinCotov  pws  koI  \^y9f. 

also  I  i.  e.  6.  p.  86 ;  and  Pers.  Satyr,  iii  Mar.  Ant  L  t.  a.  27.    Hunanus  autem 

66.  animuB,deoeiptus  ex  mente  diyina,  cum  nullo 

'  See  Arr.  Epict  I  i.  c  3.  p.  21.    Ai^  alio  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  fos  est  dictn) 

radrrip  r^  mrfyivttoif^  ol  fup  inroKKi-  comparari  potest    Tusc.  Disp.  L  t.  e.  18.p. 

puirr^s^  X^coir  5/uoioi  yuf6fu0<i,  iwtarot  irol  871. 

hrifimfkai  icol  fiXafitpoi'  ol  9h  X4cvauff  &-  *  See  before,  p.  89,  and  note  i.  See  also 
Tpioi  Kol  9fipM§ts  kaI  iarfiftMpQi'  ol  «Xf(-  Arr.  Epict  L  ill  c  22.  p.  444.  2^  4|Xior 
ov»  8*  iifuip  ^^Ai^jccs,  &c  **  Through  this  cT'  Smo-oi,  &c.  The  pasnge  is  sublime 
affinity,  (he  means  our  affinity  to  the  body,  and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inserted, 
or  baser  part,)  some  of  us,  degenerating, be-  " 'Av^crxov  work  ■arrantg'ir  6o4^9mtt 
come,  like  wolves,  fiuthless,  and  treacherous,  Tra  worh  irol  ^ixSyms  ifwx^fit*  **  Abstain 
and  mischievous ;  others,  like  lions,  fierce,  for  a  time  from  desire  altogether,  that  in 
and  savage,  and  wild ;  but  the  greater  part  time  thou  mayst  be  able  to  desire  ration- 
turn  foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  ani-  ally.**  Arr.  Epict  LiiLe.l8.p.414. 
mall.**  Cum  antem  duobus  modis,  id  est,  Again  the  same  author  :24M«por — h^uobtt 
aut  vi  aut  fraude  fiat  injuria ;  fraus,  quasi  ixp^ofuw^  iiaekUrti  vphf  /M^a  rii  vpoaipo^ 
vnlpeculae,  vis,  leonis  videtur.  Cic.  de  Offic.  rutd,  **  To-day  my  fiiculty  of  desire  I  have 
1. 1  c.  19.  See  also  Arr.  Epict  L  ii.  c  9.  not  used  at  all ;  my  aversion  I  have  can- 
p.  210.  In  our  own  language  we  seem  to  ployed  with  reject  only  to  things  which 
allude  to  this  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  are  in  my  power,**  I  iv.  c.  4,  p.  888,    Sea 

H  2 
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and  ifUKHTupt,  may  vriih  safety  proceed  to  seek  its  genuine 
good  and  happiness. 

*^  When  we  are  tkns  previously  exercised,  thus  duly  prepared, 
let  not  our  love  th^e  stop  where  it  first  begins ;  but  insensibly 
conduct  it,  by  thy  invisible  influence,  from  lower  objects  to 
higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  supreme,  where  only  it  can  find 
what  is  adequate  and  full.*  Teach  us  to  love  thee,  and  thy 
divine  administration ;  to  regard  the  universe  itself  as  our  true 
and  genuine  country,  not  that  little  casual  spot  where  we  first 
drew  vital  air.^  Teach  us  each  to  regard  himself  but  as  a  part  of 
this  great  whole;  a  part  which,  for  its  welfiure,  we  are  as 
patiently  to  resign,  as  we  resign  a  single  limb  for  tha  welfare  of 
our  whole  bodv."  Let  our  life  be  a  continued  scene  of  acqui- 
eacence  and  of  gratitude :  of  gratitude  for  what  we  enjoy ;  of 
acquiescence  in  what  we  suffer ;  as  both  can  only  be  referable  to 
that  concatenated  order  of  events,  which  cannot  but  be  best,  as 
being  by  thee  improved  and  chosen. 

^  Inasmuch  as  futurity  is  hidden  from  our  rfght,*  we  can  have 
BO  other  rule  of  choice,  by  which  to  govern  our  conduct,  than 
what  seems  consonant  to  the  welfiire  of  our  own  particular 
natures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  duty  and  moral  oflice, 
(and  how  should   we  judge  but  from  what  appears!)    thou 

alio  Enchir.  c.  2.  and  Charact,  v.  iii.  p.  202.  with  reapect  to  onndyea. — Wluit  art  thou? 

Plat  Oorg.  605.  B.  yoL  L  edit  Berr.    n«fl  »-A  man.— If  thoa  contider  thj  being  aa 

^  Hfvxk'^ — ^^  iMiMtfabg  Mpamte   ^nd  detached,  it    is 

Horace  aeema  also  to  hare  alluded  to  this  agreeable  to  thy  nature,  in  this  view  of 

doctrine :  independence,  to  Uyo  to  extreme  age,  to  be 

Virtu»e$t^vitium/iigere;  et  icqnaUia  primOj  rich,  to  be  healthj.     But  if  thou  consider 

StwUitia  carui$ae,  ^list  i  I  L  ▼.  41.  thyself  aa  a  maa,  and  as  the  member  of  a 

'  See  Plat  Symp.  p.  210.  woL  iiL  edit  otrtain  whole ;  for  the  sake  of  that  whole, 

fienani    A«<  yap*  Iff,  rhr  i^BAs  Urra  it  will  occasionally  bdiove  thee,  at  one 

^  nnm9  wpSey/iM,  l^x*^^  ^  while  to  be  sick,  al  another  while  to  sail 

y  See  Airiaii.  ^ict  L  L  e.  9.  |l  61.  aad  risk  the  perils  of  narigatiQii,  at  another 

Bnmtes  quidem,  cam  vog^uvtiir,  cujateai  while  to  be  in  want,  Bad  at  last  to  die 

sa  eeat  dicerst,  Mnndamiw,  iaquit:  totiiui  pezhapa  belbse  thy  time.    Why,  therefore, 

enim  numdi  se  ineelam  el  ayem  arfaitiar  doat  then  bear  taese  oYonta  impatMntly? 

bator.    Teic.  Disp.  L  ▼.  c  87.  p.  427.  Knoweat  thon  not,  that  after  the  same 

*  Urn  o<Sk  Kiyrrm  rvv  dm^  rata  Kmr^  manner  as  the  foot  ceaseth  to  be  a  foot,  so 
fi^v,  &e.  ^ In  what  aeose,  then,  (says the  daat  thoi,  too,  cease  to  be  longer  a  man?'* 
philosopher,  sinee  all  is  lefinable  to  one  Air.  IS^pict  L  iL  c  5.  p.  191. 
nniversal  Providence,)  are  some  things  *  N*Xf"  ^  (thikJi  /im  f  rk  l{9i,  &cl  r&w 
flailed  agreeaUe  to  onr  nature,  and  others  H^vtori^p  hcPt^'h  *P^f  ^^  Tvyx<i»€iv 
the  contrary  ?  The  answer  is,  They  are  so  riw  mirk  fiaut  fdnh§  ydp  fi*  6  Btbs  rou>{h 
called,  by  considering  ooraelTes  aa  detaehed,  rsir  k^MtvuAw  hnititr^ir  ^l  Z4  y^  Jflciy, 
and  separato  tea  the  whola.  For  thns  Iki  wso'tiy  uoi  KoB^iftafrai  rvr,  jcal  mpfiuv 
nay  I  say  of  the  £D«t,  when  considefed  so  Ikr  hr^oMr  ieaiykp6xobf,  tl^4vas  tixey, 
apart,  that  it  is  agneahle  to  its  natan  to  Bi^fM  $tif  M  rl  wtiKovaikiu  Arr.  Epict  1. 
be  dean  and  free  from  filth.  Bat  if  we  iL  c  6.  p.  196.  It  appears  that  the  above 
consider  it  aa  a  foot,  that  is,  as  something  sentiment  was  of  Chrysippiis.  In  the  tenth 
]M>t  detached,  but  the  membcor  of  a  body,  it  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  have  it  re- 
will  bdiove  it  both  to  pass  into  the  dirt,  peated,  though  in  words  somewhat  different 
and  to  trample  upon  thorns,  and  even  open  Aid  rovro  KoX&f  Kiyovtruf  o/  ^kotro^lt 
occasion  to  be  lopped  oflF  for  the  preserva-  Urt,  dec  So  Seneca:  Quieqnid acdderit,  sic 
tion  ef  the  whole.  Were  not  this  the  case,  fore,  quasi  tibi  vdlneris  aoeidere.  Debu- 
it  aroold  be  no  longer  a  fioet  Something,  iasea  enim  veUe,  m  adsses  omnia  ex  decreto 
therefioM,  of  this  kind  shaald  we  conceive  Dei  fieri.    Nat  Qofsst  iii*  in  pnefiit 
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not  but  forgive  ns,  if  we  prefer  health  to  sickiiear;  the 
Mtfetj  of  life  and  limb  to  maiming  or  to  death.  But  did  we 
know  that  these  incidents,  or  any  other,  were  appointed  ns ;  were 
&ted  in  that  order  of  uncontrollable  events  by  which  thou 
pMserrest  and  adomest  the  whole ;  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
■leet  them  with  magnanimity,  to  cooperate  with  cheerfulness 
ID  whatever  thou  ordainest;  that  so  we  may  know  no  otbei^ 
will  than  thine  alone,  and  that  the  harmony  of  our  particular 
minds  with  thy  universal,  may  be  steady  and  uninterrupted 
through  the  period  of  our  existence.^ 

^*  Yet  since  to  attain  this  height,  this  transcendent  height^  is 
but  barely  possible,  if  possible,  to  the  most  perfect  humanity ;® 
Yward  what  within  us  is  congenial  to  thee ;  raise  U9  above  our- 
aeWes,  and  warm  us  into  enthusiasm.  But  let  our  enthusiasm 
be  such  a9  befit»  the  citizens  of  thy  polity;  liberal,  gentle, 
lationaly  and  humane^-not  such  a»  to  debase  us  into  poor  and 
wretched  slaves^  a»  if  thou  wert  our  tyrant,  not  our  kind  and 
eonmi(Mi  father ;  much  less  such  as  to  transform  us  into  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  sullen,  gloomy,  dark,  and  fierce;^  prone  to 
persecute,  to  ravage,  and  destroy,  as  if  the  lust  of  massacre 
could  be  gratefiil  to  thy  goodness.  Permit  us,  rather,  madly  to 
avow  villany  in  thy  defiance,  than  impiously  to  assert  it  under 
colour  of  thy  service.  Turn  our  mind^'s  eye  from  every  idea  of 
this  character ;  from  the  servile,  abject,  horrid,  and  ghastly,  to 
the  generous,  lovelv,  fair,  and  godlike. 

"  Here  let  us  dwell ;  be  here  our  study  and  delight.  So 
shall  we  be  enabled,  in  the  silent  mirror  of  contemplation^  to 
behold  those  forms  which  are  hidden  to  human  eyes — that 
animating  wisdom  which  pervades  and  rules  the  whole*— that 
law  irre^stiUe,  immutable,  supreme,  which  leads  the  willing, 
and  compels  the  averse,  to  cooperate  in  their  station  io  the 
general  welfare — that  magic  divine,^  which,  by  an  efficacy  past 

^  ETmu  8*  airrh  rovr«  tV  fou  tfAaifAOPOt  '  Ko)  rh  x^/^  ^  ^^^  \feriot,  icol  t^ 

^kptT^y  jKol  c<(p0cay  /Sim,  Sror  xdma  wpdr-  hiXtirfiptot^,  jcal  7taurmieaM9Vfjy(afA$  (kKtu^Oj 

rjrrmMwriL.'fii9ffVfAipmvLufr9v%€Lp*iicim^  &s  fi6pfiopos,  ^ic«ir»r  hNyt»rtiiMra  rdr 

Zaipiamts  itpbt  r^  roiv  8Ao»  ^utunrrav  jSov*  9^uf^  taX  k9>A9'  pkf  0^  ^k  Aaa^^ms 

Xriavif :   **  The  virtue  of  a  faippy  mm,  and  ro^novy  e{  <f^k9i  pmtdfom*  iUJik  r^ 

the  fetiehy  of  Hfe,  is  tkie  ;  when  all  things  vdrrmy  inffif^  iin\0fi(ov.    M.  Ant.  1.  yi. 

are  tmnacted  in  hamony  of  a  man^B  geniua,  s.  36.     See  also  L  iv.  v  44;  k.  iiL  &  2» 

with  the  will  of  him  who  ndministen  the  'Aewc^  71^  oi  Kttfi^cn  (^lyciir)  hrefpifi^ 

whole.^    Diog.  Laert  L  viL  &  88.  p.  418.  fuofra  ytXoia.  ^powrm,  h  ttwSf  ka:^k  lih 

This  it  what  Epictetus  call*  t^vnhrw  fis&-  iirn  ^ovAa,  r^  ik  S\fp  W9t4ifjMrt  x^^P*"  ^''^ 

KutriM    aw^fjuMnu    rots    yiwofUyoi%,  **to  itpo(rri9iifftf  o0rt»f  ij^eiof  haf  aUn^  i^f 

attune  or  hannomfle  one**  nuBd  to  the  imyrHs  rl^r  Kmcituf,  rtiis   8*  i\kois  oAc 

things  whkk  happen."*    Dies.  I.  ii  c  14.  p.  AxpfHrrh  4aru   Chrynp.  apud  Phitatch.  p. 

242.  1065.  D. 

'  See  before,  page  92,  &c  See  alaonotee  OliM4 ri  yirfprrm  ifyw  M  x'^^^  ^^ ^X^ 

c,  p.  92 ;  and  «v  p'  93.  Amifmnf^ 

*  See  before,  note  r,  p.  99.  0(rrc  cor*  oMfnw  Bttop  ft^Kov,  <At*  hA 

*  This  power  ia  called  by  the  emperor  w^rr^ 

Marems,  tW  81&  ro$  od<rfat  MKOKra  A^oy,     IIAV    Wo'a  ^•v^t    Ktucti    v^r^fpaw 
«ral— ouroi'o/LtovKra  t^  way,  L  v.  8.  32.  droiatf . 
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comprehensioii,  can  tnmsform  every  appeanmce,  the  most 
hideous,  into  beauty,  and  exhibit  all  things  fair  and  good  to 
thee,  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer  eyes  than  ever  to 
behold  iniquity.' 

''  Be  these  our  morning,  these  our  eyenin^  meditations — with 
these  may  our  minds  be  unchangeably  tmged^ — that  loving 
th^  with  a  love  most  disinterested  and  sincere ;  enamoured  of 
thy  polity,  and  thy  divine  administration;  welcoming  every 
event  with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity,  as  beiuff  best,  upon 
the  whole,  because  ordained  of  thee ;  proposing  nothing  of  our- 
selves but  with  a  reserve  that  thou  permittest;'  acquiescing  in 
every  obstruction,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  providence — in 
a  word,  that  working  this  conduct,  by  due  exercise,  into  perfect 
habit,  we  may  never  murmur,  never  repine ;  never  miss  what 
we  would  obtain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would  avoid  ;^  but 
being  happy  with  that  transcendent  happiness  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us,  and  blest  with  that  divine  liberty  which  no 
tyrant  can  anno^,  we  may  dare  address  thee  with  pious  confi- 
dence, as  the  philosophic  bard  of  old, 

*  Conduct  me,  thou,  of  beings  came  diTine, 
Where  e^er  Ite  destined  in  thy  great  deeign. 
Actiye  I  follow  on :  for  ahonld  my  will 
Resitt,  I\n  impioos ;  hut  moit  follow  ftilL*  ** ' 

In  this  manner  did  Theophilus,  said  he,  pursue  the  subject  to 
which  I  had  led  him.  He  adorned  his  sentiments  with  expres- 
sions even  more  splendid  than  I  have   now  employed.     The 

'AAA&  ffh  Kairk  wpurvk  iwiarumu  Upria  heniion  ia  oniTeml  and  complete.  It  seems 

9c<nii,  to  be  from  this  reasoning  that  Themistios 

Kol  Koc/Uiy  rk  tucofffta'  md  oh  ^t\a  <ro2  asserts,  rtfumripos  ykp  yoOs,  ohx  ^  ^<^ 

^iXu  UrtM.  xXMim  voSnfj  iX>!  6  rd  i/uipm :  ^  The  more 

^XiSf  ykp  9ls  If  &rarra  ffvwfyftoicas  ic$Kk  napectaUe  mind  is  not  that  which  per- 

jMUcoariy,  oeireth  the  greater  nnmber  of  objects,  but 

*A<r9*  Ira  yfyif9ir9ai  wdmatv  kiyop  oUp  the  better  and  more  ezodlent  ones.^  Them. 

i6rrt0¥,  fors.  i6trra.  in  Aristot  de  Anim.  p.  92.  edit  Aid. 
Cleanthis  Hymn,  apud  Steph.  in  Poeai        ^  Bdnrrmu  ydp  iwh  rAp  ^aanwrMP  ^ 

Philos.  p.  49,  50.  ^^vxi    M.  Ant  L  t.  s.  16. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  fourth        *  Htft  &w€^€up4v9ws»     See  Epict   En- 

of  the  above  verses  is  supplied  by  the  Mis-  chirid.  c  2.    M.  Ant  L  iv.  s.  1 ;  L  v.  s.  20. 

celL  Observationes  Criticae,  voL  vii.  from  a  Seneca    translates  it,  **  cum  exoeptione.*' 

manuscript  of  Vossius,  at  Leyden.]  See  De  Benefidis,  L  iv.  s.  34. 

K  An  ear  that  was  to  hear  a  mnsieal        ^  M^c  6pty6fUPOP  kicorvyx^^iv^  fiv^* 

discord  alone,  would  have  ideas  of  disso-  itucXipopra  irtpnriwT€tP,    Arr.  Epict  t  ill. 

nance  unknown  to  that  ear  which,  along  c.  12.  p.  404. 

with  the  discord,  was  to  hear  its  prepara-  '''Aye  94  fi\  £  Zcu,  irai  o-^  y  ^  irnrpu/idpri^ 
tion  and  resolution.    An  eye  that  was  to      *Oiirei  «o^  hfup  tlfu  Siorrrcry/iA^vof . 
see  only  the  words,  **  venis  et  cseoo  car-      *Xlf  t^fuu  y*  ioKPos'  f^p  94  yt  fi^  6(A«, 
pitnr,**  would  have  ideas  of  absurdity  nn-       Kcuc^f  ytp6fi9Pos^  ovS^p  Ifrrop  vfoftau 
known  to  the  eye  which  was  to  behold  the  Cleanthes  in  Epict  Ench.  c.  52. 

verse  entire :  Thus  translated  by  Seneca : 

Vulnut  aiU  tfmu,  et  OKO  earpUur  ignL  Due  me^  parensy  oeltique  dontinaior  poU, 

Numerous  are  the  ideas  of  defect,  error,  QuoeuttqueplacuU:  mUla  paretidi  mora  ett  : 

absurdity,  fidsehood,  &c  all  referable  to  Ad$um  imjnger^facnelU :  oomitabor gemens^ 

this  class  ;  ideas  which  arise  purely  from  Mohuqn^  paHoTy  quod  bomo  Uemi  paU, 
partial  and  incomplete  comprehension,  and  Epist  107. 

which  have  no  ejustenoe  where  the  oompre- 
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speaker,  the  speech,  the  happy  circumstances  which  concurred, 
the  nighty's  beauty  and  stillness,  with  the  romantic  scene  where 
we  were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  whole  such  an  energy  and 
solemnity,  as  it  is  impossible  you  should  feel  from  the  coldness 
of  a  bare  recital. — I,  continued  he,  for  my  own  part,  returned 
home  sensibly  touched,  and  retained  the  strongest  feelinfirg  of 
what  I  had  heard  till  the  following  morning.  Then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by  night  as 
little  of  a  philosopher  as  I  had  ever  been  before. 

X.  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  so  soon  to  have  forgotten  what 
seems  so  striking  and  sublime,  as  the  subject  you  have  been 
now  treating! — It  is  habit,  replied  he,  is  all  in  all."*  It  is  practice 
and  exercise  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing.  Is  it 
not  evidently  so  in  the  most  common  vulgar  arts !  Did  mere 
theory  alone  ever  make  the  meanest  mecnanic!  And  is  the 
supreme  artist  of  life  and  manners  to  be  formed  more  easily 
than  such  a  one !  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near  so  easy. 
But  believe  me,  my  friend,  good  things  are  not  so  cheap. 
Nothing  is  to  be  had  gratis,  much  less  that  which  is  most 
valuable." 

Yet,  however,  for  our  comfort,  we  have  this  to  encourage  us, 
that,  though  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  as  their  energies,  when 
once  wrought  by  exercise  to  a  due  standard  of  perfection.  I  know 
you  have  made  some  progress  in  music.  Mark  well  what  you 
can  do,  as  a  proficient  this  way :  you  can  do  that,  which,  without 
habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wisest  man,  as  to  walk  upon  the 
waves,  or  to  ascend  a  cliff  perpendicular.  You  can  even  do  it 
with  facility;  and  (lest  you  should  think  I  flatter)  not  you 
yourself  alone,  but  a  thousand  others  beside,  whose  low  rank 
and  genius  no  way  raise  them  above  the  multitude.  If  then  you 
are  so  well  assured  of  this  force  of  habit  in  one  instance,  judge 
not  in  other  instances  by  your  own  present  insufficiency.  Be 
not  shocked  at  the  apparent  greatness  of  the  perfect  moral  cha- 

"■  *AAAa  iroXXifs  l^ci  xfx^  "'(■fMt^'^'^cvQf  severest  exercise  and  preparation,  and  not 

icai  r6vov  iroAAoG  icai  fMBTifidroop.    Ti  oZv;  rashly  plunge  into  things  which  are  no  way 

i\itl(tiSy  tri  r^¥  iwyi<mi¥  r^x^w  iarh  suitable.*^     Ejusd.  Dissert  Li.  c  2.  p.  18. 

hxiymv  iarXv  iiiroKafi f7v:  **  Bat  (says  one.  See  also  the  same  author,  1.  L  c.  15.  p.  86; 

with    respect   to   the  yirtuous  character)  L  iL  c  14.  p.  *243.     Sed  ut  nee  niedici,  nee 

there    is  need    of   much    preparation,  of  imperatores,  nee  oratores,  quamvis  artis  prB&- 

much  labour  and  learning.     And  what?  cepta  perceperint,  quidquam  magna  laude 

Dost  thou  expect  it   should    be  possible  dignum  sine  usu  et  exercitatione  consequi 

(answers  the  philosopher)  to  obtain,  by  little  possnnt :   sic  officii  conserrandi  prseoepta 

pains,   the  chiefest,  greatest  art  ?^    Arr.  traduntur  ilia  qnidem  (ut  fiicimus  ipsi ;) 

Epict  Lie.  20.  p.  ill.    "A^rw  91  rawpos  sed  rei  magnitudo  usum  quoque  exercitatio- 

ob  ylyeroL,  oM  y€pymds  AvBpwvos'  aX>A  nemqne  desiderat.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  ic  18. 

Sffi  xc<M<i0'«c^ai,  wapcurK^vdeatrOaty  koI  /a^  'H  9*  liBucii  4^  fBovs  mptyU^VTM'  Mcv  jmU 

cur^  xpoamfiay  iwl  rd  firfiii^  wpwH^ovrcu  roHro/xa  ftrxi^fcc.     Ethic  Nicom.  L  iL  c.  1 . 

**'  No  robust  and  mighty  animal  is  complete  °  Upouca  ob9^r  yiwrrtu,    Arr.  Epict  L 

at  once ;  nor  more  is  the  brave  and  gene-  iv.  c  10.  p.  653.     The  same  sentinsent  is 

xous  man.     It  is  necessary  to  undergo  the  often  repeated  by  the  same  author. 
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racier,  "when  joa  compare  it  to  the  weaknesn  and  imperfection 
of  your  own.  On  the  contrary,  when  these  dark,  these  me- 
lancholy thoughts  assail  yon,  immediately  turn  your  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  habit.  Remember  how  easy  its  energies  to 
those  who  possess  it  I  and  yet  how  impracticable  to  such  as  pos- 
sess it  not. 

It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  this  is  a  satisfiiction,  and  may 
be  some  kind  of  assistance  in  a  melancholy  hour.  And  yet  this 
very  doctrine  naturally  leads  to  another  objection.  Does  not 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  habit  too  well  support  a  eertain  as- 
sertion, that,  defend  yirtue  as  we  will,  it  is  but  a  scheme  of 
self-denial  t 

By  self-denial,  said  he,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  something  like 
what  follows:  appetite  bids  me  eat;  reason  bids  me  forbear. 
If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny  appetite ;  and  appetite  being  a  part 
of  myself,  to  deny  it,  is  a  self-denial.  What  is  true  thus  in 
luxury,  is  true  also  in  other  mibjects ;  is  evident  in  matters  of 
lucre,  of  power,  of  resentment,  or  whatever  else  we  pursue  by 
the  dictate  of  any  passion. — You  appear,  said  I,  to  have  stated 
the  objection  justly. 

To  return  then  to  our  instance,  said  he,  of  luxury.  Appetite 
bids  me  eat ;  reason  bids  me  forbear.  If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny 
aj^tite ;  and  if  I  obey  appetite,  do  I  not  deny  reason !  Can  I 
act  either  way,  without  rejecting  one  of  them !  And  is  not  reascm 
a  part  of  myself,  as  notoriously  as  appetite  i 

Or  to  take  another  example :  I  have  a  deposit  in  my  hands. 
Avarice  bids  me  retain ;  conscience  bids  me  restore.  Is  there 
not  a  reciprocal  denial,  let  me  obey  whidi  I  wUl!  And  is  not 
conscience  a  part  of  me,  as  truly  as  avarice ! 

Poor  self  indeed  must  be  denied,  take  which  party  we  will. 
But  why  should  virtue  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it,  more  than 
vice  her  contrary  t  Make  the  most  of  the  argument,  it  can  come 
but  to  this :  if  self-denial  be  an  objection  to  virtue,  so  is  it  to 
vice ;  if  self-denial  be  no  objection  to  vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
virtue.     A  wonderful  and  important  conclusion  indeed ! 

He  continued,  by  saying,  that  the  soul  of  man  appeared  not 
as  a  single  faculty,  but  as  compounded  of  many ;  that  as  these 
faculties  were  not  always  in  perfect  peace  one  with  another,  so 
there  were  few  actions  whicn  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then  are  we  to  do? 
Suspend  till  they  agree !  That  were  indeed  impossible.  Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their  several  preten- 
sions ;  to  hear  all  that  each  has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally 
to  pursue  the  dictates  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  This  done,  as 
for  the  self-denial,  which  we  force  upon  the  rest :  with  regard 
to  our  own  character,  it  Is  a  matter  of  honour  and  praise ;  with 
regard  to  the  faculties  denied,  it  is  a  matter  of  as  small  weight, 
as  to  contemn  the  noise  and  clamours  of  a  mad  and  senseless 
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mob^  in  defer«iice  to  the  sober  voice  of  the  wortbier,  better 
citixemu  And  what  man  could  be  justified,  shonld  he  reject 
tliese,  and  prefer  a  rabble ! 

XI.  In  this  place  he  paased  again,  and  I  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge,  that  my  objecticm  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
day  advanced  apace,  he  advised  that  we  might  return  home; 
and  walkii^  along  leisurely,  thus  resumed  to  himself  the  dis- 
course. 

I  dare  say^  continued  he,  you  have  seen  many  a  wise  head 
shake,  in  pronouncing  that  sad  truth.  How  we  are  governed  all 
by  interest.^  And  what  do  they  think  should  govern  us  dse! 
Our  loss,  our  damage,  our  disinterest  I  Bidiculous,  indeed !  We 
should  be  idiots  in  such  case,  more  than  rational  animals.  The 
only  questk>n  is,  where  interest  truly  lies !  For  if  this  once  be 
weU  adjusted,  no  maxim  can  be  more  harmless* 

"  I  mid  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot,  surrounded  every 
way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion.  Where  am  I !  What 
sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit!  Is  it  exactly  acccnnmodated,  in  every 
instance,  to  my  convenience !  Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  iS 
heat,  to  offend  me!  Am  I  never  annoyed  by  animals,  either  of 
my  own  kind,  or  a  different !  Is  every  thing  subservient  to  me, 
as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myself!  No,  nothing  like  it ;  the 
fitirthest  from  it  possible.  The  world  appears  not  then  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me  alone!  It  does  not. 
Bot  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  parti- 
cular industry?  If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  it  is  not  possiUe.  What  consequence 
thai  follows!  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this!  If  I  seek  an 
interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others ;  I  seek  aa 
interest  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never  have  existence. 

"  How  then  must  I  determine !  Have  I  no  interest  at  all !  If 
I  have  not,  I  am  a  fool  for  staying  here.  It  is  a  smoky  house, 
and  the  sooner  out  of  it,  the  better.^  But  why  no  interest! 
Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached ! 
Is  a  social  interest  joined  with  others  such  an  absurditv,  as  not 
to  be  admitted!^  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 

*  See  of  tiw  Dialogue,  pagea  90  and  IQ6,  nme  tune  promote  ihe  latter.    Toca^nir 

See  ako  notea  $  and  q.  ^itraf  rov  KrpKov  (4ov  mtn^Ktiurtf,  lim 

P  KmrwSa  Urn*  kwipx^pytu.  M.  Ant  L  t.  peifinihs  rw¥  t9Unf  kyMa^  B^mfrtu  rwy* 

G.  29.    Sea  An:  E^ct  1.  i  c  25.  p.  129.  x^^'S  ct  /c4  ti  c2t  rh  tmufhuf  m^Xt/ii^ 

1  Aa  the  Stoica,  above  all  philoMpbefa,  trpoctpipnTeu'  olh»s  o0«c^c  iucoiM^itniroif 
oppoaed  a  lazy  inactive  life,  ao  they  were  yiftrat^  rh  w^una  vbrcv  lr«ic«  areinr. 
perpetually  leeommending  a  proper  regard  **'  God  hath  ao  frnned  the  nature  of  the 
to  the  poblic,  and  encouraging  the  nactice  rational  animal,  ^at  it  should  not  be  abia 
of  every  aodal  duty.  Ajod  thouj^  they  to  obtain  any  private  gooda,  if  it  contribnta 
made  the  original  spring  of  evecy  particttlar  not  withal  something  profitable  to  the  com- 
mands action,  to  be  sel^love,  and  the  proa-  munity.  Thus  ia  there  no  longer  any 
pect  of  private  interest ;  yet  so  inUmately  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for  tha 
united  did  they  esteem  thM  private  interest  sake  of  sell**  Arr.  Epict  1.  i  c  19.  p.  106. 
with  the  pttbUc,  that  Ihey  held  it  impoa-  The  Peripatetic  doctrine  was  much  the 
sibla  to  praaata  the  former,  and  not  at  the  same.     Udirmf  9k  AfuAXM^iihmw  wfAt  rh 
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animak,  are  enough  to  convince  me,  that  the  thing  is,  somewhere 
at  least,  possible.  How  then  am  I  assured,  that  it  is  not  equally 
true  of  man !  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows  t  If  so,  then  honour 
and  justice  are  my  interest;'  then  the  whole  train  of  moral 
virtues  are  my  interest ;  without  some  portion  of  which,  not  even 
thieves  can  maintain  society.* 

^*  But  further  still ;  I  stop  not  here,  I  pursue  this  social  in- 
terest as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations.  I  pass  from 
my  own  stock,  my  own  neijBfhbourhood,  my  own  nation,  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.  Am 
I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by 
the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common 
nature  of  which  we  all  participate !  Again,  I  must  have  food 
and  clothing.     Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly 

fsrish.  Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself! 
o  the  distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour!  to  that 
stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven,  by 
which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on !  Were  this 
order  once  confounded,  I  could  not  probably  survive  a  moment ; 
so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common  general  wel&re. 
^*  What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  !^ 

KoX^s   Kol    Siarccyoft^wM'    rk    icdkXtffra  iarip  4l  JciuPMrCab    *Orc  yitp  rh  9Uuuoif 

wpdrrtiw,  Koiyf  r^  &y  wamrl  ^  t&  8/orra,  ovr/xfi  r^y  xocMirW,  Kimp  icrrip  M 

Kol  tii^  iicdffr^  rii  fUyurra  rmp  &7o6dr,  nAr  iSuutrdirmf  clnu  toico^rrwr*    odroi 

^Ihnp  ^  iprrii  rotovrip  4eri'  (tor^  r^r  ftkw  94  tlffv  •!  Xiyrrat*  oTs  ^  w^s  iXkiiXious 

ieyoBhpf  8c«  ^XauTOP  clnu*  «cal  yitp  airhs  Koumtda  Mi  9uuufHr^in^s  a^rrtu  r^s  wphs 

iw^rrai  rh  KaXA  wpdrr»p^  icai  rods  &X-  iXKfikovs.     Atd  re  yitp  rh  fi^  wXwPtKrw 

Xovs  w^cX^ffc  .*  **  Were  all  to  aim  jointly  ^iXX^Aovt »  koI  Btit  rh  /i^  ^cj^co^ai,  jcal  81^ 

at  the  fiur  principle  of  honour,  and  OTer  rh  rtftifp  rh  Kpwrw  Sojcovy,  jcol  rh  rii 

•trire  to  act  what  is  fidrett  and  moat  laud-  ovyacff^itm  ^X^rrcir,  ical  Zth  rh  fio7f$t7y 

able,  there  would  be  to  every  one  in  com-  roSr  iur$w9(rr4poiSjSiii  ravra  ^  wphs  &XX^ 

mon  whatever  was  wanting,  and  to  each  kmn  abroh  mumpta  evfAfi4p€i'    Sp  wop 

man  in  particular  of  all  goods  the  greatest,  roAw^iw  mIs  ots  iiButwtrt  wowwrip,    **  It 

if  virtue  deserve  justly  to  be  so  esteemed,  is  necessary,  society  being  natural,  that 

So  that  the  good  man  is  necessarily  a  friend  justice  should  be  natural  also,  by  which 

to  self:  for  by  doing  what  is  laudable,  he  society  exists.     For  that  justice  holds  so- 

will  always  himself  be  profited,  as  well  as  ciety  together,  is  evident  in  those  who 

at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to  others."  I4>pear  of  all  the  moat  unjust;  such,  I  mean. 

Ethic.  Nicom.  L  ix.  c  8.  as  robbers  or  banditti,  whose  society  with 

'  Thus  Cicero,  after  baring  supposed  a  each  other  is  preserved  by  their  justice  to 

social  common  interest  to  be  the  natural  in-  each  other.     For  by  not  aspiring  to  any 

terest  of  man,  subjoins  immediately.  Quod  si  imequal  shares,  and  by  never  fidsi^ng,  and 

ita  est,  una  continemur  omnes  et  ^eml^je  by  submitting  to  what  appears  expedient, 

naturse.  Idquc  ipsum  si  ita  est,certe  riolare  and  by  justly  guarding  the  booty  amassed 

alterum  lege  naturse  prohibemur.  De  Offic.  together,  and  by  assisting  their  weaker 

L  ill  c.  6.  companions,  by  these  things  it  is  that  their 

■  Cujus  (sc.  Justitiac)  tanta  ris  est,  ut  society  subsists ;  the  contrary  to  all  which 

nc  illi  quidem,  qui  maleficio  et  scelere  pas-  they  do  by  those  whom  they  injure.**  Alex, 

cuntur,  possint  sine  ulla  particula  justitios  Aphrod.  wtpi  i^vx»  p*  156.  edit  Aid.   See 

vivere.     Nam  qui  eorum  cuipiam,  qui  una  also  Plat  de  Repub.  L  L  p.  351.  voL  xi 

latrocinantur,  furatur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  edit  Serrani 

sibi  ne  in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit  locum.         '  All  manner  of  events,  which  any  way 

Ille  autem  qui  archipirata  dicitur,  nisi  aequa-  aSket  a  man,  arise  either  from  within  him- 

biliter  pnedam,  &c     De  Offic.  1.  il  c  11.  sel^  or  from  causes  independent     In  the 

*AAX*  iffrip  oyAyiai^  ^yaudis  oCaris  r^f  former  case,  he  maintains  an  active  part ; 

KoiPmpUuf  c2mu  ^^ci  irol  t^  Sdcoio,  9i*  ip  in  the  latter,  a  passive.    The  active  part  of 
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Not  only  honour  and  justice,  and  what  I  owe  to  man,  is  my 
interest ;  but  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration, 
and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater  Gt>vemor,  our 
common  Parent. 

^^  But  if  all  these  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  interest,  I 
need  not  surely  seek  for  a  better.  I  have  an  interest  compatible 
with  the  spot  on  which  I  live :  I  have  an  interest  which  may 
exist,  without  altering  the  plan  of  Providence ;  without  mending 
or  marring  the  general  order  of  events."  I  can  bear  whatever 
happens  with  manlike  magnanimity;  can  be  contented,  and 
fully  happy  in  the  good  which  I  possess ;  and  can  pass  through 
this  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  period,  without  bewailings,  or 
envyings,  or  murmurings,  or  complaints.'" 

And  thus,  my  friend,  have  you  my  sentiments,  as  it  were, 
abridged ;  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  which  engages  every 
one  of  us.     For  who  would  be  unhappy!  Who  would  not,  if  he 

his  character  seems  chiefly  to  be  the  care  of  SucauxriyriP  91,  fra  i\tvB4p«ts  icai  x*"P^ 

Tirtue,  for  it  is  yirtae  which  teaches  us  w9ptw\oinis  \4ypsr9T*  iiXijfKhinXwpairtr^s 

what  we  are  to  act  or  do ;  the  paaaiTe  part  rii  Karii  p6iwp  irol  kxkt*  h^Uuf:  **  All  thoM 

seons  to  belong  more  immediately  to  piety,  things,  at  which  thou  wishest  to  arriye  by 

because  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  resign  a  road  round  about,  thou  mayst  instantly 

and  acquiesce,  and  bear  with   a   manly  possess,  if  thou  dost  not  grudge  them  to 

calmness  whatever  befidls  us.   As  therefore  thyself;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  if 

we  are  frnned  by  nature  both  to  act  and  every  thing  past  thou  entirely  quit,  if  the 

to   suffer,  and  are  placed  in  a  nniverse  future  thou  trust  to  Providence,  and  the 

where  we  are   perpetuaDy  compelled    to  present  alone  thou  adjust  according  to  piety 

both ;  neither  virtue  nor  piety  is  of  itself  and  justice ;  according  to  piety,  that  so 

sufficient,  but  to  pass  becomingly  through  thou  mayst  approve  and  love  what  is  al- 

life,  we  should  participate  of  each.  lotted,  (for  whatever  it  be,  it  was  nature 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it ;)  accord- 

of  the  wise  and  good  emperor.    'Aj^xcy  ing  to  justice,  that  so  thou  mayst  gene- 

tXiop  kaur\ip^  SucauHrivjf  fi^p  §ls  rii  6^*  rously  and  wiUiont  disguise  both  speak  the 

imnov   iptp/yov/itwOi  iv  Sh    to7s   AWots  truth,  and  act  what  is  consonant  to  [the 

cvfi0airov(rtj  rp  tAp  BXmp  ^6a9i.    Ti  IT  general]  law,  and  the  real  value  of  things.** 

ip^T  rit,  ^  diro^^rrcu  W9pli  airov,  ^  ^p^^t  M.  Ant  1.  xiL  c  1.    See  also  L  vii.  c.  54 ; 

•ror'  airov,  ovS*  eit  povp  fidWtreu,  96o  and  Plato*s  Oorgias,  p.  507.  vol  L  edit  Serr. 

ro^oif  iipKo6fi9Pos9  abrhs   Bucaunrparyw  koH  fiiiP  87c  <r^poPf  tc,  r.  A. 

T^  PUP  wp<urir6fitP0Pf  koI  ^iAcIV  rh  pvp  "  naiSc^er^au— TOtrr^OTi  rh  fuuf&dp9tp 

inroptfi6fA9POP  iauT^ :    **■  He  (the  perfect  circurra  offrw  04\§ip^  d^t,  &c    '^  To  be  in- 

man)  commits  himself  wholly  to  justice,  structed  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  so  to  wiU 

and  the  universal  nature ;  to  justice,  as  to  all  things,  as  in  fiict  they  happen.    And 

those  things  which  are  done  by  himself;  how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who  ordains 

and  in  all  other  events,  to  the  nature  of  the  them,  hath  ordained.     Now  he  hath  or- 

whole.     What  any  one  will  say,  or  think  dained  that  there  should  be  summer  and 

about  him,  or  act  against  him,  he  doth  not  winter,  and  plenty  and  fiunine,  and  virtue 

so  much  as  take  into  consideration ;  con-  and  vice,  and  all  manner  of  contrarieties, 

tented  and  abundantly  satisfied  with  these  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  each 

two  things,  himself  to  do  justly  what  is  at  of  us  hath  he  given  a  body,  and  its  mem- 

this  instant  doing,  and  to  approve  and  love  bers,  and  a  fortune,  and  certain  associates. 

what  is  at  this  instant  allotted  him.     M.  Mindful  therefore  of  this  order,  ought  we 

Anton.  1.  X.  s.  11.     Tldpra  ixupo,  44>*  &  to  come  for  instruction ;  not  indeed  how  we 

Siii'TtoiSiov  9^XV  4^^^^^^^  ^X^^^^''^*'^^  ii^y  bI^^  what  is  already  established,  (for 

iiuf  fi.1i  trcun^  tpBopps*  rovro  94  4<rrip^  4hp  that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it 

WOP  rh  irapt\6hp  KttraKlrps,  «ca2  rh  fi4Wop  be  better  so  to  be,)  but  how,  while  things 

ivirp4^s  rp  wpopoitf^  km  rh  waphp  fUpop  continue  around  us,  jiist  as  they  are,  and  as 

itir€v0ip7fs  irphs  dtrUrrira  koI  SucauKr^y*  it  is  their  nature,  we  may  still  preserve  our 

6<n6rrrra  flip,  Jpa  <fn\ps  rh  iaroP9fx6fUPOP*  judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  hap- 

<rtA  yitp  abrh  ri  ^^is  c^pc,  koI  (r\  roirt^*  pcns.^  Arr.  Epict  L  L  c  12.  p.  74. 
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knew  how,  enjoy  one  perpetual  fdicity  !*  Who  are  there  exiating, 
who  do  not  at  eveir  instant  seek  it !  It  is  the  wish,  the  employ, 
not  of  the  rational  man  only,  bnt  of  the  sot,  the  glutton,  the 
very  lowest  of  our  kind.  For  my  own  system,  whether  a  just 
one,  you  may  now  examine,  if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only 
say  on  its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  a  grateful 
error,  which  I  dierish  and  am  fond  of.'  And  yet  if  really  such, 
I  shall  nerer  deem  it  so  sacred,  as  not  willingly,  upon  oonyiction, 
to  resign  it  up  to  truth. 

Little  passed  after  this,  worth  relating.  -We  had  not  hx  to 
walk,  and  we  fell  into  common  topics.  Yet  one  observation  of  his 
I  muist  not  omit :  it  was  what  follows.  When  we  are  once,  said 
he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  this  moral  science,  thm  logic  and 
physics  become  two  profitable  adjuncts:'  logic,  to  secure  to  us 
the  possession  of  our  opinions ;  that,  if  an  adversary  attack,  we 
may  not  basely  give  them  up:  physics,  to  explain  the  reason 
and  economy  of  natural  events,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
that  universe  where  our  dwelling  has  been  appointed  us.  Bui 
let  me  add  a  saying,  (and  may  its  remembrance  never  escape 
you :)  While  you  find  this  great,  this  master-science  wanting, 
value  logic  but  as  sophistry,  and  physics  but  as  raree-show  >  for 
both,  assure  yourself,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  our  walk  ended.  With  it  ended 
a  conversation ^which  had  long  engaged  us;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise,  I  have  here  enoeavoored  to  transcribe. 

*  ToArtiM  (tc  ffMoifioriM)  yitp  x^^  taaquil  and  undiatoibed.^  Arcr  EpicU  L  l 

rh  kotirii  v^9S  wdrru  irpcCrrofMy.     **  It  «.  i.  pi  27. 

ia  for  the  wake  of  lu^^pincM,  we  all  of  ns  do  *  Ad  easqiie  Tirtntea,  de  qaibua  disputa- 

all  other  thiiiga  wlurterer.**  Ethic  Nioonw  tum  att,  dudectioBm  etiam  adjungimt  et 

L  L  c.  12.  sub.  fi&    See  before,  of  the  Di»-  phyvcam,  eaaqne  ambaa  TirtatoiB  nomine 

logae,  pagee  90  and  105 ;  and  netea  $  and  adpeUant :  aHeiam,  quod  habeat  rationem 

q.    Plat  Protag.  p^  358.  toL  L  edit  Senr.  ne  cni  fidao  adaentiamuv  neve^  80s,    Cic 

y  Zl  8^  ^ammiBirTa  r»k  fUi  ^lo^tir,  de  Fin.  L  iiL  c.  21.  ^  265. 

tri  r&p  4KThs  iarpoatp4r»tf  oMif  ion  9fl6s  The  threefold  dlniioa  of  philotophy  into 

V^Sf  #y^  lijkp  %i9\9¥  T^y  kwAngif  raimfir^  ethica,  phynci,  Hid  logic,  was  commonly  r»- 

l|  ^s  fffMAAor  %i>p6ms  «cal  ^apJixms  $*^  Gei?ed  by  moat  secta  of  philosophers.     See 

0'«<r0cu.    **  Were  a  man  to  be  deceived,  in  Laert  1.  vii.  c.  89.    See  also  Cicero,  in  his 

baring  learned   concerning  eztemala,  Uiat  tieatise  de  Legibas^L  Lc.  23.  and  in  his  Ae- 

all  beyond  our  power  was  to  us  as  nothing ;  cadenuca,  L  i  c.  5.  Fuit  eigo  jam  accepta  a 

I,  for  my  own  part,  would  desire  a  deceit,  Platone  philosephandi   ratio    triplex,  &c. 

which  would  enable  me  for  the  futare  to  lire  Pktaich  da  Pladk  Philoa.  p.  874. 
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PREFACE. 

The  chief  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  in  making 
it  public,  has  been  to  excite  his  readers  to  curiosity  and  inquiry; 
not  to  teach  them  himself  by  prolix  and  formal  lectures,  (from 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  little  expectation,)  but  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  become  teachers  to  themselves,  by  an 
impartial  use  of  their  own  understandings.  He  thinks  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble  the  growth  of  fruit: 
however  external  causes  may  in  some  degree  cooperate,  it  is 
the  internal  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must  ripen  the 
juices  to  their  just  maturity. 

This,  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to  inquire  for  themselves 
into  subjects  worthy  of  their  contemplation,  this  the  author 
declares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal  motive  for  ap- 
pearing in  print.  Next  to  that,  as  he  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  letters,  he  would  willingly  approve  his  studies  to  the  liberal 
and  ingenuous.  He  has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others,  because,  as  his  studies  were  never  prosecuted  with 
the  least  regard  to  lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for  any 
lucrative  end.  The  liberal,  therefore,  and  ingenuous,  (whom  he 
has  mentioned  already,)  are  those  to  whose  perusal  he  offers 
what  he  has  written.  Should  they  judge  favourably  of  his 
attempt,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  confess, 

Hoe  juTEt  et  melli  est. 

For  though  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  charged  with  the  foolish  love 
of  vain  praise,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent  or 
insensible  to  honest  fame. 

From  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  treat  his   subject   with   as   much    order,   correctness,   and 
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perspicuity  as  in  his  power ;  and  if  he  has  £EuIed,  he  can  safely 
say,  (according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,)  that  the  failure  has  been 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  scorns  those  trite  and 
contemptible  methods  of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  perform- 
ance, that  '^  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
merely  for  private  amusement ;  never  revised ;  published  against 
consent,  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  copies  (Ood  knows  how) 
having  by  stealth  gotten  abroad  ;^  with  other  stale  jargon  of 
equal  falsehood  and  inanity.  May  we  not  ask  such  prefacers, 
If  what  they  allege  be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do  with 
them  and  their  crudities! 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in  its  behalf,  that  it  does 
not  merely  confine  itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  expa- 
tiates freely  into  whatever  is  collateral ;  aiming  on  every  occar 
von  to  rise  in  its  inquiries,  and  to  pass,  as  fiur  as  possible,  from 
iBiall  matters  to  the  greatest.  Nor  is  it  formed  merely  upon 
eentiments  that  are  now  in  fSuhion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are  modem.  Many  authors  are  quoted  that  now- 
»-days  are  but  little  studied;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  very 
names  are  hardly  known. 

The  fiite,  indeed,  of  ancient  authors  (as  we  have  happened  to 
mention  them)  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  libraries  at  the  learned,  where  some  venerable 
felio,  that  still  goes  by  their  name,  just  suffices  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  rest  have  long  fallen  into  a 
deeper  obscurity ;  their  very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting 
us  as  little  as  the  names,  when  we  read  them,  of  those  subordi- 
nate heroes,  Alcandrumque,  Haliomque,  Noemonaque,  Pry- 
tanimque. 

Now  if  an  author,  not  content  with  the  more  eminent  of 
ancient  writers,  should  venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such 
company  as  these  last,  among  people  (in  the  fiishionable  phrase) 
tliat  nobody  knows,  what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect !  Should  the  author  of  these  speculations  have 
done  this,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has,)  what  method  had  he 
best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical ! — Let  us  suppose  him  to 
apologize  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
to  suggest  as  follows : 

He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  ancient  sentiments;   as  the  view  of  ancient  architecture. 
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though  in  rains,  has  something  yenerable.  Add  to  this,  what 
from  its  antiquity  is  but  little  known  has  from  that  very 
circumstance  the  recommendation  of  novelty;  so  that  here,  as 
in  other  instances,  extremes  may  be  said  to  meet.  Further 
still,  as  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted  lived  in  various  ages, 
and  in  distant  countries,  some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature,  some  in  its  declension,  and  others  in 
periods  still  more  barbarous  and  depraved,  it  may  afford, 
perhaps,  no  unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the  same  reason 
has  at  all  times  prevailed ;  how  there  is  one  truth,  like  one  sun, 
that  has  enlightened  human  intelligence  through  every  age,  and 
saved  it  from  the  darkness  both  of  sophistry  and  error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind,  than  these  ex- 
tensive views  of  men,  and  human  knowledge ;  nothing  can  more 
effectually  take  us  off  from  the  foolish  admiration  of  what  is 
immediately  before  our  eyes,  and  help  us  to  a  juster  estimate 
both  of  present  men,  and  present  literature. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  case  with  the  multitude  in  every 
nation,  that  as  they  know  little  beyond  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  they 
think  nothing  worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons,  by  our  situation, 
live  divided  from  the  whole  world,  this,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  remarkably  our  case.  And  hence  the  reason  that 
our  studies  are  usually  satisfied  in  the  works  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  that  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
subject,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
we  think  perfection  with  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
search  further. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  would  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  just  honours  due  to  those  of  his  countrymen,  who,  either  in 
the  present  or  preceding  age,  have  so  illustriously  adorned  it. 
But  though  he  can  with  pleasure  and  sincerity  join  in  celebrating 
their  deserts,  he  would  not  have  the  admiration  of  these,  or  of 
any  other  few,  to  pass  through  blind  excess  into  a  contempt  of 
all  others.  Were  such  admiration  to  become  universal,  an  odd 
event  would  follow;  a  few  learned  men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  contribute  in  a  manner  to  the  extinction  of 
letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  our  own 
age,  is  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
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science.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  last  prejudice,  something  pecu- 
liarly unfortunate,  and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  science, 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce  this  effect. 

There  are  few  sciences  more  intrinsically  valuable  than 
mathematics.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say,  to  which  they  have 
more  contributed,  whether  to  the  utilities  of  life,  or  to  the 
Bublimest  parts  of  science.  They  are  the  noblest  praxis  of 
logic,  or  universal  reasoning.  It  is  through  them  we  may  per- 
ceive how  the  stated  forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one 
subject,  namely,  the  predicament  of  quantity.  By  marking  the 
force  of  these  forms,  as  they  are  applied  here,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Nay,  further 
still,  by  viewing  the  mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllc^stic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know,  in  part,  what  kind  of 
being  it  is ;  since  mind,  like  other  powers,  can  be  only  known 
from  its  operations.  Whoever,  therefore,  will  study  mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  not  only  by  mathematics  a 
more  expert  logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathema- 
tician, but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acuter  reason  er,  in  all  the 
possible  subjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation. 

But  when  mathematics,  instead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
cellent purpose,  are  used,  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but  to  supply 
its  place ;  no  wonder  if  logic  pass  into  contempt,  and  if  mathe- 
matics, instead  of  furthering  science,  become  in  fact  an  obstacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of  that  reasoning  which  is 
universal,  come  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a  single  species, 
a  species  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  numbers  only,  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  inseparable  from  all  reasoning, 
as  the  poor  Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  horse. 

And  thus  we  see  the  use,  nay,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our 
literary  views,  lest  even  knowledge  itself  should  obstruct  its  own 
growth,  and  perform  in  some  measure  the  part  of  ignorance  and 
barbarity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  apology  made  by  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
for  the  multiplicity  of  ancient  quotations  with  which  he  has 
filled  his  book.  If  he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a  proper  spirit 
of  curiosity ;  if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  science;  to  revive  the  decaying  taste  of  ancient 
literature ;  to  lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every  thing  not 
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modem ;  and  to  assert  to  authors  of  every  age  their  just  portion 
of  esteem ;  if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribute  to  these 
ends,  he  hopes  it  may  be  allowed  that  he  has  done  a  service 
to  mankind.  Should  this  service  be  a  reason  for  his  work  to 
survive,  he  has  confessed  already  it  would  be  no  unpleasing 
event.  Should  the  contrary  happen,  he  must  acquiesce  in  its 
fate,  and  let  it  peaceably  pass  to  those  destined  regions,  whither 
the  productions  of  modern  wit  are  every  day  passing. 

In  yicum  rendentem  thus  et  odoreitt. 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. DESIGN  OP  THE  WHOLE. 

If  men  by  nature  had  been  framed  for  solitude,  they  had  never 
felt  an  impulse  to  converse  one  with  another ;  and  if,  like  lower 
animals,  they  had  been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could  not  have 
recognised  the  proper  subjects  of  discourse.  Since  speech,  then, 
is  the  joint  energy  of  our  best  and  noblest  Acuities,*  (that  is  to 
say,  of  our  reason,  dnd  our  social  affection,)  being  withal  our  pe- 
culiar ornament  and  distinction,  as  men;  those  inquiries  may 
surely  be  deemed  interesting,  as  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
search  how  speech  may  be  naturally  resolved,  or  how,  when  re- 
solved, it  may  be  again  combined. 

Here  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens  before  us.  We  may 
either  behold  speech,  as  divided  into  its  constituent  parts,' as  a 
statue  may  be  divided  into  its  several  limbs ;  or  else,  as  resolved 
into  its  matter  and  form,  as  the  same  statue  may  be  resolved 
into  its  marble  and  figure. 

These  different  analysings  or  resolutions  constitute  what  we 
call  **  philosophical  or  universal  grammar.*"** 

When  we  have  viewed  speech  thus  analyzed,  we  may  then 
consider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  contemplate  that  synthesis,^  which,  by  combining  simple 

*  See  p.  58  to  66.  See  also  note  x^  p.  61,  *  Aristotle  says,  Twr  9^  Kcerh,  fitfi^/tUuf 

ond  note  <^,  p.  66.  cvfiirXoiciiP  \tyofi4imp  oMt^  oifrt  iKriOlf 

^  Onunmaticam  etiam  bipartitam  pone-  oiht  }^fMs  iaruf  olov  Mpwos^  AcvkoSv 

mns,  at  alia  sit  literaria,  alia  philosophica,  Tp4xttj  mica;  ''Of  those  words  which  are 

etc.    Bacon,  de  Augm.  Sdent  yi  1.    And  spoken  without  connexion,  there  is  no  one 

soon  after  he  adds,  Venuntamen  hac  ipsa  re  either  true  or  fidse ;  as,  for  instance,  man, 

moniti,  cogitatione  complexi  snrons  gram-  white,  runneth,  conquereth.**  Cat  c.  iv.    So 

maticam  quandam,  quae  non  analogiam  yer-  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  De 

borum  ad  inviccm,  sed  analogiam  inter  verba  Interpretatione :  Jl§pl  yhp  oMtaip  tcaX  Bir 

ct  res  sivc  rationcm  aedulo  inquirat.  tdpttruf  lirri  rh  ijftMs  TC  Koi  rh  aKri04si 
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terms,  produces  a  truth ;  then,  by  combiDiDg  two  truths,  produces 
a  third ;  and  thus  others,  and  others.^  in  continued  demonstra- 
tion, till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  science. 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excellent  synthesis  which 
alone  applies  itself  to  our  intellect  or  reason ;  and  which,  to  con- 
duct according  to  rule,  constitutes  the  art  of  logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those  inferior  compositions,**  which 
are  productive  of  the  pathetic  and  the  pleasant,  in  all  their  kinds. 
These  latter  compositions  aspire  not  to  the  intellect ;  but  being 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  the  sense, 
become,  from  their  different  heightenings,  either  rhetoric  or 
poetry. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these  arts  distinctly  and  apart ; 
we  may  observe,  if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  coincide. 
Grammar  is  equally  requisite  to  every  one  of  the  rest:  and 
though  logie  may,  indeed,  subsist  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet 
so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  with- 
oat  it  they  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles. 

Now  all  these  inquiries,  (as  we  have  eaiA  already,)  and  such 
others  arising  from  them  as  are  of  still  sublimer  contemplations, 
(of  which,  in  the  sequel,  there  may  be  possiWv  not  a  few,)  may 
with  justice  be  deemed  inquiries,  both  interesting  and  UbeTal. 

**  Trud  and  fidse  are  seoo  in  oompofition  and  settled  itj  one  to  the  hearers,  to  whom  it 

division/*    Composition  makes  affirmatiye  explains  something,  md  one  to  the  things, 

trath,  division  makes  negative ;  yet  both  coneeming  whkh  the  speaker  proposes  to 

alike  bring  terms  together,  and  so  fiir,  there-  perfloade  his  hearers ;  with  respect  to  the 

fiue,  may  be  called  syntheticaL  first  relation,  that  which  regards  the  hearers, 

'  Ammonius,  in  his  comment  on    the  are  employed  poetry  and  rhetoric.    Thus  it 

treatise  Tltpl  'ipfirpfttas^  p.  53,  gives  the  becomes  tke  biisinees  of  these  two^  to  select 

following  extract  from  Thcophrastus ;  which  the  moat  respectable  words,  and  not  those 

is  heie  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for  the  that  are  common,  and  of  vulgar  use,  and 

excellence  of  the  matter,  as  because  it  is  to  connect  such  words  harmoniously  one 

not  (I  believe)  elsewhere  extant  with  another ;  so  as  throngh  these  things 

AirH)r  yitp  olhnis  rod  K&ywt  e'x^o'ss'S*  md  their  oonseqacfuees,  sach  as  perspicuity, 

(mlf  &  ZtApurw  i  ^tXiao^s  Bc^i^poorof )  delicacy,  and  the  other  forms  of  eloquence, 

T^r  re  itfitt  roift  ixDowfiiifws,  oTs  koI  orrf  together  with  copiousness  and  brevity,  all 

liidvti  Ti,  KoX  -nit  irphs  rd  irpdyfuirtL^  &whp  employed  in  their  proper  season,  to  lead  the 

^  I  \4ywp  wu&ai  wporiBrrr^i  'robs  kitpotf^  hearer,  and  strike  hini,  and  hold  him  van- 

fUpovs,  wtpl  fily  odp  r^p  trx^atp  aitrov  rV  wished  by  the  power  of  persuasion.     On 

v^phs  robs  iucpoariu  KaroyKoyreu  voiirrur^  tne  contrary,  as  to  the  lektion  of  speech  to 

ml  pffropu^i  Zi6ri  fpyop  abreus  4KX4y9<r$<u  things,  here  the  phfloeepher  will  be  found 

rk  trtfjofdrtpa  r&y  iyo/»dr$tp,  iiKXk  ;d^  t&  to  hate  a  principal  employ,  as  well  in  re- 

JMNJ^d  irol  Mrifi€Vfi4pa,  iral  ravra  irapfio*  foting  the  folse,  as  in  demonstrating  the 

pU»s  (rvfAir\4K(Uf  diXA^^oif,  &<rT€  8id  ro6-  true." 

T90if  icai  rStp  robots  hrofi4pi»p,  oTop  tra^nf-        Sanctius  speaks  elegantly  on  the  same 

rcfaf,  yAwciniroSj  mil  r&p  &AAsn'  t9f&p^  sabject:    Crsavit   Deus  hominem   rationis 

irt  Tt  ^uucpoXoylas,  Ktd  /9paxvAoy/«r,  irarcl  participem  ;  cui,  quia  sociabilem  esse  vol  ait, 

muphp  wmwp  irapaXafxfioPo/A^Pwp,  oltrcd  magno  pro  munere  dedit  sermonem.  Sermoni 

re  rhp  tucpoar^p,  «cal  ^anrX^^oi.  irai  irpbs  autem  peificiendo   tree    opifices   adhibuit. 

r^p  wfl9M  x^^P^^^^^^  fx'tp'  TJis  94  yt  irpht  Prima  est  granimatioa,  quae  ab  oratioae 

rk  wpdyfiara  rod  \6yov  <rx4tr9t»f  I  ^ik&tro-  sobecinBOS  et  barbarismos  expelUt ;  secunda 

^s   irportymffi4pcos    4irifi€\4firrrtit,  rS  rw  dialectiea,  qnie  in   sennonis  veritate  ver- 

^tuSof  9tt\4yx<ap,  Ktd  rh  itXij^is  kwoitttc-  satur  ;  tertia  rheterica,  qius  oraatum  ser- 

y^.     **  The  relation  of  speech  being  two-  monis  tantum  exquirit.    Mia.  L  i  c  2. 
fold,  (as  the  philosopher  Theophrastus  hath 
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At  present  we  shall  postpone  the  whole  synthetical  part,  (that 
is  to  say,  logic  and  rhetoric,)  and  coniine  ourselves  to  the  analyti- 
cal ;  that  is  to  say,  universal  grammar.  In  this  we  shall  follow 
the  order  that  we  have  above  laid  down :  first  dividing  speech, 
as  a  whole,  into  its  constituent  parts ;  then  resolving  it,  as  a  com- 
posite, into  its  matter  and  form :  two  methods  of  analysis  very 
difi'erent  in  their  kind,  and  which  lead  to  a  variety  of  very  dif- 
ferent speculations. 

Should  any  one  object,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
sometimes  descend  to  things  which  appear  trivial  and  low,  let  him 
look  upon  the  effects  to  which  those  things  contribute,  then,  from 
the  dignity  of  the  consequences,  let  him  honour  the  principles. 

The  following  story  may  not  improperly  be  here  inserted. 
^^  When  the  fame  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout  Greece, 
there  were  certain  persons  that  had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a 
man.  They  came,  and,  as  it  happened,  found  him  warming  him- 
self in  a  kitchen.  The  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them 
to  stop ;  upon  which  the  philosopher  thus  accosted  them — ^  EInter 
(says  he)  boldly,  for  here,  too,  there  are  gods.**^* 

We  shall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no  part  of  nature  too 
mean  for  the  divine  presence;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  subject^ 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  that  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
philosophical  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING  THE  ANALYSING  OF  SPEECH  INTO  ITS  SMALLEST  PARTiS. 

Those  things  which  are  first  to  nature,  are  not  first  to  man.  Na- 
ture begins  from  causes,  and  thence  descends  to  effects :  human 
perceptions  first  open  upon  effects,  and  thence,  by  slow  degrees, 
ascend  to  causes.  Often  had  mankind  seen  the  sun  in  eclipse, 
before  they  knew  its  cause  to  be  the  moon'^s  interposition ;  much 
oftener  had  they  seen  those  unceasing  revolutions  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  before  they  knew  the  cause  to  be  the 
earth''s  double  motion.'    Even  in  matters  of  art  and  human  crea- 

*  See  Aiistot  de  Part  Animal.  1.  L  c.  5.  is,  he  Tiewt  effects  tfarough  caasea  in  their 

'  This  distinction  of  ^  first  to  man,**  and  natural  order.     Man  views  the  last  as  first, 

**■  first  to  nature,**  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  and  the  first  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views  caeaes 

Peripatetic  philosophy.    See  A^tot  Phys.  through  effects,  in  an  inverse  order.    And 

Anscalt.  1.  i.  c  1.    Thcmistius*s  Comment  hence  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  Ari- 

on  the  same.  Poster.  Analyt.  1.  i.  c  2.    De  stotle,  "damp  yhtp  rk  rSnf  wwcrtpi^w  t^ 

Anima,  I  E  c  2.     It  leads  us,  when  pro-  futra  wpht  rh  p4yyos  Ix^*  ^^  A^^  ^f^^P^* 

periy  r^;arded,  to  a  very  important  distino-  olhm  icol  r^s  ^er4ptu  ^x^  *  "^^  ''^» 

tion  between  intelligence  divine,  and  intelH-  tA  rp  p6<ni  i^tptrrora  wdirrtiy :   **A» 

gence  human.     God  may  be  said  to  view  are  the  eyes  of  bats  to  the  light  of  the  day, 

the  first,  as  first,  and  the  last,  as  last ;  that  so  is  nian*s  intelligence  to  those  objecU 
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tion,  if  we  except  a  few  artists  and  critical  obser\'er8;  the  rest 
look  no  higher  than  to  the  practice  and  mere  work,  knowing 
nothing  of  those  principles  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus,  in  speech,  for  example :  all  men,  even  the  lowest,  can 
speak  their  mother-tongue ;  yet,  how  many  of  this  multitude  can 
neither  write,  nor  even  read  I  How  many  of  those,  who  are  thus 
iar  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  grammar  which  respects  the 
genius  of  their  own  language  ?  How  few,  then,  must  be  those 
who  know  grammar  universal ;  that  grammar  which,  without 
regarding  the  several  idioms  of  particular  languages,  only  respects 
those  principles  that  are  essential  to  them  all ! 

It  is  our  present  design  to  inquire  about  this  grammar;  in 
doing  which  we  shall  follow  the  order  consonant  to  human  per- 
ception, as  being  for  that  reason  the  more  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  first  from  a  period  or  sentence,  that 
combination  in  speech  which  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  thence  pass, 
if  possible,  to  those  its  primary  parts,  which,  however  essential, 
are  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  different  species  of  sentences, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as,  if  we  address  him  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  not  to  know  when  it  is  we  assert,  and  when  we  question ; 
when  it  is  we  command,  and  when  we  pray  or  wish  I 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shakspeare,^ 


or  in  Milton,** 


The  man  that  bath  no  mnsic  in  himself. 

And  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons  ; 


O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet. 
Hasting  this  way ; 


it  is  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  sentences,  one  founded  upon 
judgment,  the  other  upon  sensation. 

When  the  witch  in  Macbeth  says  to  her  companions, 

^Vhen  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  lain  ? 

this  it  is  evident  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

that  are  by  nature  the  brightest  and  most  contented  to  advance  from  the  more  im- 

eonspicuous  of  all  things.^  Metaph.  L  iL  c  I.  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  more  simple  and 

See  also  L  vii.  c  4.  and  Ethic  Niconu  L  L  perfect ;  for  the  complex  subjects  are  raore 

c.  4.  Ammoniua,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  £Euniliar  to  us,  and  better  known.     Thus, 

says,  very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  therefore,  it  is,  that  even  a  child  knows 

treatise,  *AyaTrrirht'  r^  iydponrlyp  ^(nrtu,  4k  how  to  put  a  sentence  together,  and  say, 

rmv  &rt\9aTfpvy  koI  avyddrotv  iirl  ra  it-  *  Socrates  walketh  ;*   but   how   to  resolve 

w\o6<rrtpa  Kcd  rcAciiircpa  wpoUyau'  rh  ykp  this  sentence  into  a  noun  and  verb,  and 

ffvyB^ra  fiaWov  avyii$ri  Tjfuv,  ictd  yvvpiful^  these    again    into   syllables,  and  syllables 

rrpa*  oSrw  yovv  iral  6  wais  tJpcu  /*iv  A<^  into  letters  or  elements,  here  ho  is  at  a 

Tor,  «ra2  Miwuy^  Hwxpdrris  wtptwarfi,  o78c'  loss.^^  Anu  in  Com.  de  Prsedic.  p.  29. 

TovTov  84  iiyaXvtrai  tls  6yofia  koI  ^aux,  k  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Kol  ravra  tU  avWafiiis^  KiucfTya  *lt  arrot-  ^  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  866. 
X^*BLfOifK*Tt:  ^ Human  nature  may  be  well 
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When  Macbeth  says  to  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

be  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  founded  upon  the  passion  of 
hatred. 

When  Milton  says,  in  the  character  of  his  Allegro, 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthfiU  jollity, 

he,  too,  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  though  founded  on  the 
passion,  not  of  hatred,  but  of  love. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  read  the 
following  address : 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart,  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know^st 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative  sentence,  though  perhaps 
it  bear  the  same  form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  it  is 
a  sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  ?  Are  sentences  to  be  quoted  in  this 
manner  without  ceasing ;  all  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
stamp  and  character?  Are  they  no  way  reducible  to  certain 
definite  classes  i  If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational  com- 
prehension.    Let  us  however  try. 

It  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man,  when  speaking,  that  ^^  he 
speaks  his  mind  C^  as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  speech  or  discourse 
is  a  publishing  of  some  energy  or  motion  of  his  soul.  So  it,  in- 
deed, is  in  every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alone  the  dissembler 
or  hypocrite ;  and  he,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear- 
ance. 

Now  the  powers  of  the  soul  (over  and  above  the  mere  nu- 
tritiveO  may  be  included,  all  of  them,  in  those  of  perception,  and 
those  of  volition.  By  the  powers  of  perception,  I  mean  the 
senses  and  the  intellect ;  by  the  powers  of  volition,  I  mean,  in 
an  extended  sense,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  several  passions  and 
appetites ;  in  short,  all  that  moves  to  action,  whether  rational  or 
irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  powers  of  the  soul  be  these  two,  it  is 
plain  that  every  speech  or  sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  soul, 
must  of  course  respect  one  or  other  of  these. 

If  we  assert,  then  is  it  a  sentence  which  respects  the  powers 
of  perception.  For  what,  indeed,  is  to  assert,  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publish  some  perception  either 
of  the  senses  or  the  intellect ! 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  command,  if  we  pray,  or  if 
we  wish,  (which,  in  terms  of  art,  is  to  speak  sentences  in- 
terrogative, imperative,  precative,  or  optative,)  what  do  we  but 
publish  so  many  different  volitions  ?  For  who  is  it  that  questions  ? 

^  Vid.  Aristot  de  An.  ii.  4. 
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he  that  has  a  desire  to  be  infonned.  Who  is  it  that  commands  i 
he  that  has  a  will,  which  he  would  have  obeyed.  What  are 
those  beings  who  either  wish  or  pray?  those  who  feel  certain 
wants,  either  for  themselves  or  others* 

If,  then,  the  souFs  leading  powers  be  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  be  true  that  all  speech  is  a  publication  of  these 
powers,  it  will  follow  that  every  sentence  will  be  either  a 
sentence  of  assertion,  or  a  sentence  of  volition.  And  thus,  by 
referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two  classes,  have  we  found 
an  expedient  to  reduce  their  infinitude.*^ 

The  extensions  of  speech  are  quite  indefinite,  as  may  be  seen 
if  we  compare  the  ^neid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  But  the 
longest  extension  with  which  grammar  has  to  do,  is  the  exten- 
sion here  considered,  that  is  to  say,  a  sentence.  The  greater 
extensions  (such  as  syllogisms,  paragraphs,  sections,  and  com- 
plete works)  belong  not  to  grammar,  but  to  arts  of  higher 
order;  not  to  mention  that  ail  of  them  are  but  sentences 
repeated. 

Now  a  sentence^  may  be  sketched  in  the  following  description : 
*^a  compound  quantity  of  sound  significant,  of  which  certain 
parts  are  themselves  also  significant.'* 

Thus  when  I  say  '^  the  sun  shineth,'*^  not  only  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  sound  has  a  meaning,  but  certain  parts  also,  such  as 
"8un''and"shineth.'' 

^  *FirrW  olr  Urt  r^  f  vxni  T191  iitirr4'  igitnr  etk»  cum  anima  notta  doplioem  po- 

p«s9iTT^^o^(n9s8vfi(ft«is,  T^/UyTVttM'-  tottatem  habeat^  cognitio&ia,  et  rita),  quai 

rucks,  rks  Zi   (wriKhs,  riu  «ca2  iptKTuchs  etkm  i4>petitionis  ac  cupi(litati»  appellatur, 

Krye/i^r  (A^«  8i  ytmarucAT,  fiuh,  t^  V^^  ^^^'^  co^itionis  est,  ris  est,  qua  res 

At  ytw^^fup  %K«urrQw  rAr  Urrmw,  tXow  nngiilac  cognoacinnia,  ut  mens,  cogitatio, 

rovr,  ZiiifotcLiff  8(({ay,  ^rcurlay  «ra2  tdtrdrt  opinio,   phantasia,  sensus :   appetitus  vera 

aur  hpfKruc^s  84,  KoSt  &s  6pty6fit$a  r&¥  fecultas  est,  qua  bona,  vel  quae  sunt,  vel 

AyOwy,  ^  rS»¥  ivrmvt  ^  T«y  Zoko^uw,  quae  videntur,  concupiscimm,  nt  sunt  vo- 

obr  fio^fiiftM  A^Tw,  Tpoalpt^u^,  99fthw,  col  Inntai,  oomnliiim,  ira,  cupiditas :   quatnor 

hnOvfdtLp)  TO.  fi^y  rimioa  c28i|  rolu  XJyov  orationis   species,  pFseter  cnunciantcm,  a 

(rd  wapa  rhy  kiropcurrucoy)  kwh  ruy  6p€ic-  partibus  animi  pronciscuntur,  quae  concu- 

rucmy  Bvydfitwy  irpo^pxovrau  rifs  ^x^f*  piscnnt ;  non  cnm  animus  ipse  per  se  agit, 

aitc  aMit  ica6^  a^K  iytfrf^c^s,  dAAd  sed  com  ad  alium  se  conTertit,  qui  ei  ad 

Tfhs  trtpoy  iLJcor^ofoyUyris  (rbr  avftfidXr  conaequendum  id,  quod  cupit,  conducere 

XccrOoi    hoKodura    wphs    rh    rux^ty    rrjs  posse  videatur;  atque  etiam  vel  rationcm 

6p4^to»s)  Kol  Ijroi  \6yoy  wop*  €Unov  (rfrolh  ab  eo  ezquirit,  ut  in  oratione,  quom  per- 

#l}f,  Ko^hrtp  hrl  rsv  trwTfiaTiKOv  KcU  4p»-  canctantem,  ant  interrqgaatem  vocant ;  vel 

n^t^rucov  KaKovfi4vou  \6yov^  ^  vpay/io,  rem:  sique  rem,  vel  cum  ipsom  consequi 

iral  tl  wpayftot  ijroi  ainov  ixtiyov  rvxciv  cupit,  quicum  loquitur,  ut  in  optante  ora- 

4pufi4yris^  irpbs  hv  6  \6yosj  i<nrtp  M  rov  tione,  vel  aliquam  ejus  actionem :  atque  in 

jrAifTiirov,  %  rwhs  wop*  cJnov  wpa^tcts*  icmt  hac,  vel  nt  a  prssstantiore,  ut  in  depreca- 

rtUrris^  ^  &s  xapk  icpttrroyos,  &s  M  r^s  tione  ;  vel  ut  ab  inferiore,  ut  in  eo,  qui  pro- 

9^X^^  ^  ^'  vap^  X*(poyos,  &s  M  rod  icv-  prie  jumus  nominatur.     Sola  autem  enun- 

^(»f  Hakavfi4rfis  wpotrrd^tc^r^  fi6yoy  84  rh  cians  a  cognoscendi  facultate  proficiscitur : 

ivo^oyrtK^v  ivh  rwv  yywtrriKuy^  Ktd  Ifort  hsecqoe  nunciat  rerum  cognitionem,  quae  in 

rovTO  i^ayytkruchy  r^s  ywofiirtis  4w  i/fuy  nobis  est,  aut  vcram,  aut  simulatam.    Itaquc 

yy^9us  r&y  vpayfxdruy  a\rf6As,  ^  ptupo-  httc  sola  verum  fidsumque  capit :  prseterea 

/c^rws,  81^  Ktd  fiAyoy  rotrro  Zticrue^y  ieriw  vero  nulla.     Aramon.  in  Libr.  de  Interprc- 

iiKtfBtims  %  ifrcv8ovY,  rwv  84  ftAAspr  oMy.  tatione. 

The  meaning  of  the  above  passage  being         '  A<f>of  8c   ^ri^    auyOtr^  trrifuanucih 

implied  in  the  text,  we  take  its  translation  ^s  twta  fi4pii  KaUt  alrii,  truftaiyti  n.    Arist. 

from    the  Latiir  inlanwiter.     Dftowftnai  Poet  c.  20.    See  also  De  Interpret  c.  4. 
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But  what  filiall  we  say !  Have  these  parts  again  other  parts, 
which  are  in  like  manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  progress  be 
pursued  to  infinite  i  Can  we  suppose  all  meaning,  like  body,  to 
be  divisible,  and  to  include  within  itself  other  meanings  without 
end!  If. this  be  absurd,  then  must  we  necessarily  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sound  significant,  of  which  no  part  is 
of  itself  significant.  And  this  is  what  we  call  the  proper 
character  of  a  word."*  For  thus,  though  the  words  sun  and 
shineth  have  each  a  meaning,  yet  is  there  certainly  no  meaning 
in  any  of  their  parts,  neither  in  the  syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  letters  of  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  all  speech,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  every 
whole,  every  section,  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  imply  a 
certain  meaning,  divisible  into  other  meanings,  but  words  imply 
a  meaning  which  is  not  so  divisible ;  it  follows  that  words  will 
be  the  smallest  parts  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  nothing  less  has 
any  meaning  at  all. 

To  know,  therefore,  the  species  of  words,  must  needs  contri- 
bute to  the  knowledge  of  speech,  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
its  minutest  parts. 

This,  therefore,  must  become  our  next  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  SPECIES  OF  WORDS,  THE  SMALLEST  PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

Let  us  first  search  for  the  species  of  words  among  those  parts 
of  speech  commonly  received  by  grammarians.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  passages  above  cited. 

The  man  that  hath  no  mnsic  in  himself, 

And  ie  not  moT*d  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 

Is  fit  for  treasons. 

Here  the  word  the  is  an  article ;  tnan,  no,  music,  concord,  sto^et, 
sounds,  fi^,  treasons,  are  all  nouns,  some  substantive  and  some 
adjective ;  that  and  himsdf  are  pronouns ;  hiik  and  is  are  verbs ; 
vMved,  a  participle;  not,  an  adverb;  and,  a  conjunction;  tit, 
with,  and  /or,  are  prepositions.     In  one  sentence  we   have  all 

"*  4«#i^  o^yiomiHlr, — f  f  M^pof  ovS4w  Am  ideo  dictmn  est,  nequis  conetur  nres  in  daaa 

«ra9*  eL&rh  o^fM>rriK6y.     De  Poetic,  c.  20.  partes  dividere,  hoc  est,  in  vi  et  res ;  non 

De  Interpret  c.  2  <ind  3.     Priscian^s  defir  enim  ad  totom  intelligendnm  haec  fit  divisio. 

nition  of  a  word  (lib.  ii.)  is  as  foHows :  To  Priscian  we  may  add  Theodore  Gaata : — 

Dictio  est  pars  minima  orationis  constmctae,  A(|if  d^,  /i4pos  i\dxurrow  Ktcrk  trinrr^w 

id  est,  in  ordine  coropositx.     Pars  autem,  K6yov,     Introd.  Gram.  1.  iv.   Plato  shewed 

quantum  ad  totum  ijitelligendura,  id  est,  them  this  characteristic  of  a  word.     See 

ad  totius  sensus  intellectum.    Hoc  autem  Cratyloi,  p.  3S5.  edit  Serr. 
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those  parts  of  speech  which  the  Greek  grammarians  are  found 
to  acknowledge.  The  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no  article, 
and  in  separating  the  interjection,  as  a  part  of  itself,  which  the 
Greeks  include  among  the  species  of  adverbs. 

What  then  shall  we  determine!  why  are  there  not  more 
species  of  words  ?  why  so  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer, 
why  these  and  not  others  I 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several  queries,  let  us  examine 
any  sentence  that  comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences 
we  can  discover  in  its  parts.  For  example,  the  same  sentence 
above, 

The  man  that  hath  no  nmuc,  &c. 

One  difference  soon  occurs,  that  some  words  are  variable,  and 
others  invariable.  Thus  the  word  tnan  may  be  varied  into 
man's  and  men;  hath^  into  have^  Aast^  had^  &c.  Stoeet  into 
sweeter  and  sweetest ;  fit  into  fitter  and  fittest.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words  the^  i%  and,  and  some  others,  remain  as  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  far  this  difference  is 
essential.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  variations  which  can 
be  hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some  languages  have 
them,  and  others  have  them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the 
dual  variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the  moderns  and  to 
the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their 
adjectives  by  the  triple  variation  of  gender,  case,  and  number ; 
whereas  the  English  never  vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  concord  preserve  them  still  the  same. 
Nay,  even  those  very  variations,  which  appear  most  necessary, 
may  have  their  places  supplied  by  other  methods;  some  by 
auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti^  or  Bruto^  we  say  "  of  Brutus,'**  "  to 
Brutus  f'  some  by  mere  position,  as  when  for  Brutum  amavit 
Cctssius,  we  say,  "  Oassius  loved  Brutus.^  For  here  the  accusative, 
which  in  Latin  is  known  any  where  from  its  variation,  is  in 
English  only  known  from  its  position  or  place. 

If,  then,  the  distinction  of  variable  and  invariable  will  not 
answer  our  purpose,  let  us  look  further,  for  some  other  more 
essential. 

Suppose,  then,  we  should  dissolve  the  sentence  above  cited, 
and  view  its  several  parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  it  is  plain,  still  preserve  a  meaning,  (such  as  ma7i,  mtisicy 
stoeet,  &c.)  others,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  lose  it,  (such  as 
and,  the,  with,  &c.)  Not  that  these  last  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  in  fact  they  never  have  it,  but  when  in  company  or 
associated. 

Now  it  should  seem  that  this  distinction,  if  any,  was  essential. 
For  all  words  are  significant,  or  else  they  would  not  be  words ; 
and  if  every  thing  not  absolute  is  of  course  relative,  then  will 
all  words  be  significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
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With  respect,  therefore,  to  this  distinction,  the  first  sort 
of  words  may  be  called  significant  by  themselves ;  the  latter 
may  be  callea  significant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like  it  better,  the 
first  sort  may  be  called  principals,  the  latter  accessories.  The 
first  are  like  those  stones  in  the  basis  of  an  arch,  which  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  even  when  the  arch  is  destroyed ;  the 
latter  are  like  those  stones  in  its  summit  or  curve,  which  can  no 
longer  stand,  than  while  the  whole  subsists.** 

This  distinction  being  admitted,  we  thus  pursue  our  specu- 
lations. All  things  whatever  either  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing,  or  without  being  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing.  If  they  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  something  else,  then  are  they  called  attributes. 
Thus  to  think  is  the  attribute  of  a  man;  to  be  white^  of  a 
swan  ;  to  fly^  of  an  eagle ;  to  be  four-footed^  of  a  horse.  If  they 
exist  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they  called  substances.® 
Thus  man^  swan,  eagle,  and  horse,  are  none  of  them  attributes, 
but  all  substances,  because  however  they  may  exist  in  time  and 
place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of  any  thing  else,  do  they  exist 
as  energies  or  affections. 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being  either  substances  or 
attributes,^  it  follows  of  course  that  all  words  which  are  signi- 
ficant as  principals,  must  needs  be  significant  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  If  they  are  significant  of  substances,  they  are 
called  substantives ;  if  of  attributes,  they  are  called  attributives. 
So  that  all  words  whatever,  significant  as  principals,  are  either 
substantives  or  attributives. 

Again,  as  to  words,  which  are  only  significant  as  accessories, 

"  ApoUonius  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  sonants,  wait  for  their  vowels,  being  unable 

acutest  authon  that  ever  wrote  on  the  snb-  to  become  expressive  by  their  own  proper 

ject  of  grammar)  illustrates  the  different  strength,  as  is  the  case  of  prepositions, 

power  of  words,  by  the  different  power  of  articles,  and  conjunctions ;  for  these  parts 

letters.    "Eri,  hr  rp^ov  r&y  trroix^iw  rd  of  speech  are  always  consigniiicant,  that 

fi4w  iari  ^Mnrfi^rra,  &  ico)  KfUt  icarrd  ^p^ip  is,  are  only  significant  when  associated  to 

&iroTcA«?  T^  9^  trifufwya,  &w^p  &ycv  r&w  something  else.*^    ApoUon.  de  Syntaxi,  1.  L 

^tn/i^mctp  o^K  lx«(  hl^'^  ''^'^  iKtfK&vfiffiv.  c  3.    Itaque  quibusdam  philosophis  placuit 

rhv  eUnhr  rpinrov  itrrXw  iirtwin^ai  kcC  *w\  nomen  et  verbum   solas  esse  partes  ora- 

rStp  \4^€ttv,  al  ft^y  ydp  airrify,  rp^oy  nvd  tionis ;  caetera  vero,  adminicula  vel  junctn- 

T«r  ^itVTiiyrmy,  ^nfral  ^Itri'  leaBdwtp  irl  ras  earum:   quomodo  navium  partes  sunt 

r&y  itifuirtty^  hvoft/6ru9^  ayrctyvfu&y,  hri^  tabiils  et  trabes,  caetera  autem  (id  est,  cera, 

pUfMTtn^ — tU  8^,  &<rw€ptl  (riftActya,  dya-  stuppa,  et  clavi  et  similia)  vinciUa  et  conglu- 

l/jyowri  rd  ^r^ci^o,  ov  ZvyatuvOf  Ken*  tinationes  partium  navis  (hoc  est,  tabularum 

ISletM  p^d  ttyeu — xaBdwtp  hrl  r&y  xpo$4-  et   trabium)   non    partes    navis   dicuntur. 

atvyy  r&y  ApBpvVi  r&y  wyZicymy  rd  ydp  Prise.  1.  xi.  913. 

rouxvra  dti  r&y  fiopivy  cwrtnuudyti.    **  In  ^  Thus  Aristotle :    Nvr  ii}y  oiy  t^m 

the  same  manner,  as  of  the  elements  or  cljfnTTCu,  ri  irorr'**4<rr\y  ii  owrlot  Sri  rh  /jii 

letters,  some  are  vowels,  which  of  them-  koiB*  trroKtiiiiyw,  oKKd  KaSt  oZ  rd  &AAa. 

selves  complete  a  sound  ;   others  are  con-  Metaph.  Z.  7.  p.  106.  edit.  Sylb. 

sonants,  which,  without  the  help  of  vowels,  P  This  division  of  things  into  substance 

have  no  express  vocality ;  so  likewise  may  and  attribute  seems  to  have  been  admitted 

we  conceive  as  to  the  nature  of  words,  by  philosophers  of  all  sects  and  ages.     See 

Some  of  them,  like  vowels,  are  of  themselves  Categor.  c  2.    Metaphys.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  De 

expressive,  as  is  the  case  of  verbs,  nouns,  Ccelo,  L  iiL  c  1. 
pronouns,  and  adverbs ;   others,  Iflce  con- 
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they  acquire  a  signification  either  from  being  ainociated  to  one 
word,  or  else  to  many.  If  to  one  word  alone,  then,  as  they 
can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner  define  or  determine, 
they  may  justly  for  that  reason  be  called  definitives.  If  to 
many  words  at  once,  then,  as  they  serve  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  connect,  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the  name  of 
connsctives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  words  whatever  are  either  principals 
or  accessories;  or  under  other  names,  either  significant  from 
themselves,  or  significant  by  relation.  If  significant  from  them* 
selves,  they  are  either  substantives  or  attributives  ;  if  significant 
by  relation,  they  are  either  definitives  or  connectives.  So  that 
under  one  of  these  four  species,  substantives,  attributives,  defini- 
tives, and  connectiyes,  are  all  words,  however  different,  in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  these  names  seem  new  and  unusual,  we  may  in- 
troduce others  more  usual,  by  calling  the  substantives,  nouns ; 
the  attributives,  f>erbi;  the  definitives,  articles;  and  the  con- 
nectives, conjunctions. 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  then  becomes  of  pronouns^  adverbs, 

E repositions,  and  interjections  \  the  answer  is,  either  they  must 
e  found  included  within  the  species  above  mentioned,  or  else 
must  be  admitted  for  so  many  species  by  themselves. 

There  were  various  opinions  in  ancient  days,  as  to  the 
number  of  these  parts,  or  elements  of  speech. 

Plato,  in  his  Sophist,"!  mentions  only  two,  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  Aristotle  mentions  no  more,  where  be  treats  of  preposi- 
tions.*^  Not  that  those  acute  j^ilosophers  were  ignorant  of  the 
other  parts,  but  they  spoke  with  reference  to  loffic  or  dialectic,^ 
considering  the  essence  of  speech  as  contained  in  these  two, 
because  these  alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive  sentence, 
which  none  of  the  rest  without  them  are  able  to  effect.  Hence, 
therefore,  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  of  Poetry,^  {where  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more  variegated  speech,)  adds  the 
article  and  conjunction  to  the  noun  and  verb^  and  so  adopts  the 
same  parts  with  those  established  in  this  treatise.   To  Aristotle^'s 

4  Vol.  k  p.  261.  edit.  Ser.  timplici  enantiativm  oiatione,  quae  scilicet 

'  De  Interpr.  c  2,  8.  favjuiBiodi  est,  ut  jnnctis  tantum  TerhLi  et 

■  Partes  igitui  orationiB  tont  Mcundimi  noBinilma  compoDator. — Quare  tuperfluum 

dialeeticos  duas,  nomen  et  Terlmm  ;  quia  ati  qnsBRre,  ear  alias  qaoque,qius  videatnr 

hse  sols  etiam  per  se  coDJonetsB  pleoam  fih  ontdonis  partes,  non  proposuerit,  qui  non 

ciont  orationem ;  alias  autem  partes  tnrf-  totius  simpKriter  orationis,  sed  tantum  sim- 

anrnvTofiiMcwa,  hoc  est,  oensignificantia  ap-  pAieis  ofatioBit  institoit  dementa  partiii. 

peUabant     Priscian.  I.  iL  p.   574.  edit  Boetiiai  in   libr.  de   Interpretat  p.  295. 

Putschii.    Existit  hie  qnaedam  qusMtioi,  ear  ApoUoniUi  from  tise  abore  principlaa,  ele- 

dao  tantum,  nomen  et  7erbum,  se  (Aristo-  guitly  calls  tke  noun  and  veAi,  rii  i/A^/vx^ 

teles  sc.)  determinare  promittat,  cum  phues  rara  fUf>ti  roi  X^tow,  ^  the  most  aaimat^ 

partes  orationis  esse  rideantur.  Quihas  hoc  parts  of  speech.*^    De  Syntazi,  1.  i.  c  8. 

dicendum  est,  tantum  Aristotelem  hoc  libn>  p.  24.   See  also  Phitareh.  Qiuest.  Pkton. 

diffinisse,  quantum  illi  ad  id,  quod  institih  p.  1009. 
enit  tractare,  suffecit     Tractat  namque  dc        >  Poet  cap.  20. 
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authority  (if  indeed  better  can  be  required)  may  be  added  that 
also  of  the  elder  Stoics." 

The  latter  Stoics,  instead  of  four  parts  made  five,  by  dividing 
the  noun  into  the  appellative  and  proper.  Others  increased  the 
number,  by  detaching  the  pronoun  from  the  noun ;  the  participle 
and  adverb  from  the  verb ;  and  the  preposition  from  the  con- 
junction. The  Latin  grammarians  went  further,  and  detached 
the  interjection  from  the  adverb,  within  which  by  the  Greeks  it 
was  always  included,  as  a  species. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus '  and 
Quintilian,  that  Aristotle,  with  Theodectes,  and  the  more  early 
writers,  held  but  three  parts  of  speech,  the  noun,  the  verb,  and 
the  conjunction.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  accords  with  the 
Oriental  tongues,  whose  grammars  (we  are  told^)  admit  no 
other.  But  as  to  Aristotle,  we  have  his  own  authority  to  assert 
the  contrary,  who  not  only  enumerates  the  four  species  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  ascertains  them  each  by  a  proper  de- 
finition.' 

To  conclude :  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  will  be  a 
distinct  and  separate  consideration  of  the  noun,  the  verb,  the 
article,  and  the  conjunction;  which  four,  the  better  (as  we 
apprehend)  to  express  their  respective  natures,  we  choose  to  call 
substantives,  attributives,  definitives,  and  connectives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCEBNINO  SUBSTANTIVES,  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

Substantives  are  all  those  principal  words  which  are  significant 
of  substances,  considered  as  substances. 

The  first  sort  of  substances  are  the  natural,  such  as  animal, 
vegetable,  man,  oak. 

There  are  other  substances  of  our  own  making.  Thus,  by 
giving  a  figure  not  natural  to  natural  materials,  we  create  such 
substances,  as  house,  ship,  watch,  telescope,  &c. 

"  For  this  we  haye  the  authority  of  earn  demum  scribere  oceperunt,  quod  ante 

DionyuoB  of  HalicanuuMuSfDe  Struct  Orat  annos  contigit  drdter  quadringentot)  He* 

•ect  2.  whom  Quintilian  follows,  Inst.  L  i  brsei,  inquam,  hac  in  re  lecuti  sunt  magit^ 

c.  4.  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Priscian  make  tros  suos  Arab^. — Immo  Tero  triom  c»a> 

them  always  to  hare  admitted  fire  parts,  sium  numemm  aliae  etiam  Orientis  lingusa 

See  Prisdan,  as  before,  and  Laertius,  L  vii.  retinent  Dubium,  utrum  ea  in  re  Orientslet 

segm.  57.  imitati  sunt   antiqnos  Gnecorum,  an    hi 

'  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  im-  potius  secuti  sunt  Orientalium  exemplum. 

mediately  preceding.  Utut  est,  etiam  Teteres  Oiaecos  tres  tantum 

7  Antiquissima  eorum  est  opinio,  qui  tres  partes  agnovisse,  non  solum  antor  est  Diony* 

classes  fiiciunt.  Estque h»c  Arabum  quoque  sius,  &c    Voss.  de  Analog.  L  i.  c  I.     See 

sententia — Hebrsi  quoque  (qui,  cum  Arabes  also  Sanctii  Minenr.  L  L  c.  2. 
grunmaticam    scribere    desinerent,    artem        *  Sup.  p.  126,  note  «. 
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Again,  by  a  more  refined  operation  of  our  mind  alone,  wo 
abstract  anj  attribute  from  its  necessary  subject,  and  consider  it 
apart,  devoid  of  its  dependence.  For  example,  from  body  we 
abstract  to  fiy ;  from  surface,  the  being  white ;  from  soul,  tfie 
being  temperate. 

And  thus  it  is  we  convert  even  attributes  into  substances, 
denoting  them  on  this  occasion  by  proper  substantives,  such  as 
flighty  whiteness^  teinperance;  or  else  by  others  more  general, 
such  as  motion^  colour^  virtue.  These  we  call  abstract  substances ; 
the  second  sort  we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  those  several  substances  have  their  genus,  their 
species,  and  their  individuals.  For  example,  in  natural  sub- 
stances, animal  is  a  genus;  man,  a  species;  Alexander,  an  in- 
dividual. In  artificial  substances,  edifice  is  a  genus;  palace, 
a  species ;  the  Vatican,  an  individual.  In  abstract  substances, 
motion  is  a  genus ;  flight,  a  species ;  this  flight  or  that  flight  are 
individuals. 

As  therefore,  every  genus  may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in 
each  one  of  its  species,"  (for  thus  man,  horse,  and  dog,  are  each 
of  them  distinctly  a  complete  and  entire  animal ;)  and  as  every 
species  may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in  each  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals,  (for  thus  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  are  eacli  of 
them  completely  and  distinctly  a  man ;)  hence  it  is  that  every 
genus,  though  one,  is  multiplied  into  many ;  and  every  .species, 
though  one,  is  also  multiplied  into  many,  by  reference  to  those 
beings  which  are  their  proper  subordinates.  Since  then  no  in- 
dividual has  anv  such  subordinates,  it  can  never  in  strictness  be 
considered  as  many,  and  so  is  truly  an  individual  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  name. 

From  these  principles  it  is,  that  words  following  the  nature 
and  genius  of  things,  such  substantives  admit  of  number  as 
denote  genera  or  species ;  while  those  which  denote  individuals,** 
in  strictness  admit  it  not. 

*  This  is  what  Plato  seems  to  have  ex-  called  Marcus  and  many  cxilled  Antoiiius  ; 

pressed  in  a  manner  somewhat  mysterious,  and  thus  it  is  the  Romans  hnd  their  plurals, 

when  he  talks  of  (xiouf  lZ4av  8u^  voXAfiy,  Marci  and  Antonii,  as  we  in  later  days  Imvc 

Ms  iKdorov  KtLfi§you  x^P^^^  wdyrri  iutrt-  our  Marks  and  our  Anthonies.     Now  the 

TOftcKiyv,   Ktd    toXXcIt,    htpas    &XX^X«v,  plurals  of  this  sort  may  be  well  called  nc- 

lirh  fuas  li^otfOey  vcpicxo/i^^as.     Sophist  cidcntol,  because  it  is  merely  by  chcince  tliat 

p.  253.  edit.   SerranL     For  the  common  the  names  coincide. 

definition  of  genus  and   species,  see   the         There  seems  more  reason  for  such  plurals, 

Ingoge,  or  Introduction   of  Porphyry  to  as  the  Ptolemies,  Scipios,  Catos,  or  (to  in- 

Aristotle^s  Logic.  stance   in   modem   names)   the  Howards, 

^  Yet  sometimes  individuals  have  plu-  Pelliams,  and  Montagues ;  because  a  race 

rality  or  number,  from  the  causes  following,  or  £unily  is  like  a  smaller  sort  of  species  ; 

In  the  first  place,  the  individuals  of  the  so   that  the   fiimily  name  extends  to  the 

human  race  are  so  large  a  multitude,  even  kindred,  as  the  specific  name  extends  to  the 

in  the   smallest  nation,  that  it  would  be  individuals. 

difficult  to  invent  a  new  name  for  every         A  third  cause  which  contributed  to  make 

new-bom  individual.     Hence  then  instead  proper  nauics  become  plural,  was  the  hi^h 

of  one  only  being  called  Afarcus,  and  one  character  or  eminence   of  some  one  indi- 

only  Antonius,  it  happens  that  many  nro  viduol,  whose  name  become  afterwards  a 
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Besides  number,  another  characteristic,  visible  in  substances, 
is  thai  of  sex.  Every  substance  is  either  male  or  female ;  or 
both  male  and  female ;  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  So  that 
with  respect  to  sexes  and  their  negation,  all  substances  con- 
ceivable are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold  consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not 
doubtftil ;  hence  language,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  words  denoting  substances  to 
be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.*^ 

As  to  our  own  species,  and  all  those  animal  species  which 
have  reference  to  common  life,  or  of  which  the  male  and  the 
female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour,  &c.  are  eminently  distin- 
guished, most  languages  have  different  substantives  to  denote 
the  male  and  the  female.  But  as  to  those  animal  species  which 
either  less  frequently  occur,  or  of  which  one  sex  is  less  apparently 
distinguished  from  the  other,  in  these  a  single  substantive  com- 
monly serves  for  both  sexes. 

In  the  English  tongue  it  seems  a  general  rule,^  (except'  only 
when  infringed  by  a  figure  of  speech,)  that  no  substantive  is 
masculine,  but  what  denotes  a  male  animal  substance;  none 
feminine,  but  what  denotes  a  female  animal  substance ;  and 
that  where  the  substance  has  no  sex,  the  substantive  is  always 
neuter. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern 
tongues.  These  all  of  them  have  words,  some  masculine,  some 
feminine,  (and  those,  too,  in  great  multitudes,)  which  have  re- 
ference to  substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  To  give 
one  instance  for  many.  Mind  is  surely  neither  male  nor  female, 
yet  is  i/oO?,  in  Greek,  masculine,  and  ment^  in  Latin,  feminine. 

In  some  words,  these  distinctions  seem  owing  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  mere  casual  structure  of  the  word  itself:  it  is  of 
such  a  gender,  from  having  such  a  termination,  or  from  belonging 
perhaps  to  such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may  imagine  a 
a  more  subtle  kind  of  reasoning,  a  reasoning  which  discerns, 

kind  of  common  appellative,  to  denote  all        ^  After  this  manner    they  are  distis- 

tho«e  who  had  pretenuons  to  merit  in  the  guiflhed  by  Aristotle :    T&¥  6yoftdrot¥  r^ 

(Hune  way.     Tlias  every  great  critic  was  fi^y  ft^^cyo,  rd  9k  B^Kwa,  rd  9h  fiera^6, 

called  an  Aristarchus ;  every  great  warrior,  Poet  cap.  21.    Protagoras,  before  him,  had 

an  Alexander;  every  great  beauty,  a  Helen,  established   the   some   distinction,  callii)g 

&C.  them  ft^/^cvo,  OiiKta,  Ktd  aKt^.    Aristot. 

A  Danid  come  to  judgment !  vett^  a  Darnel,  Rhet.  L  iii.  c.  5.    Where  mark  what  wei« 

cries  Shylock  in  the  play,  when  he  would  afterwards  called  ob94r€pa,  or  **'  neuters,** 

express  the  wisdom  of  the  young  lawyer.  were  by  these  called  rd  fiera^h  ical  o-«rc<^. 

So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verse,  ^  Nam  quicquid  per  naturam  sexui  non 

Smt  M<»cetiaie$j  non  deerunt^  Flacce,  Ma-  adsignatur,  neutnmi  haberi  oporteret,  sed 

ronet,  id  ars,  &e.    Consent  apud  Putsch,  p.  2023, 

So  Lucilius,  2024.  , 
Alyl\twoi    mantes^    Mtnm    omnes,    aeperi        The  whole  passage,  from  Genera  homi- 

Atkonee.  num,  quae   naturalia    sunt,  &c.   is   worth 

wocot  ^oiBwret^  ^  AcvicaA(o#ycf.  Ludan.  in  perusing. 
Timon.  voL  i.  p.  108. 
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even  in  things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  na- 
tural distinction,  which  (according  to  Milton)  animates  the 
world.* 

In  this  view,  we  may  conceive  such  substantives  to  have  been 
considered  as  masculine,  which  were  ^^  conspicuous  for  the  at* 
tributes  of  imparting  or  conmiunicating ;  or  which  were  by  na- 
ture active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indiscriminately, 
whether  to  good  or  to  ill;  or  which  had  claim  to  eminence, 
either  laudable  or  otherwise.'" 

The  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  ^^such  as  were  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of  containing,  or  of  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  forth ;  or  which  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
their  nature  thw  of  the  active ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful and  amiable ;  or  which  had  respect  to  such  excesses  as 
were  rather  feminine  than  masculine.'" 

Upon  these  principles  the  two  greater  luminaries  were  con- 
sidei^,  one  as  masculine,  the  other  as  feminine ;  the  sun  (^HXao9, 
^^  Sol  ^)  as  masculine,  from  communicating  light,  which  was  na- 
tive and  original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous  warmth  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  rays ;  the  moon  (^cXi^ki;,  '^  Luna^)  as  feminine,  fit>m 
being  the  receptacle  only  of  another^s  light,  and  from  diining 
with  rays  more  delicate  and  soft. 

Thus  Milton : 

First  in  his  eait  the  gloriont  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  m  th^  horiaon  round 

Inretted  with  bright  lays ;  jocund  to  run 

Hit  longitude  thro*  heaT*ki*s  high  road :  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  danced. 

Shedding  sweet  inflnenoe.    htm  bnght  the  moon 

But  opposite,  in  lerell^d  west  was  set. 

Hit  mirror,  with  full  fiwe  borrowing  her  Eg^t 

From  him ;  for  other  light  the  needed  none.  Far.  Lost,  viL  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as  brother  and  sister,  which 
still  preserves  the  same  distinction : 

Nee/nilnt  radiis  obiMnda  sugere  Inna.  Geoig.  L  3d6. 

The  sky  or  ether  is  in  Oreek  and  Latin  masculine,  as  being 
the  source  of  those  showers  which  impregnate  the  earth.  The 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  universally  feminine,  from  being  the 
grand  receiver,  the  grand  container,  but  above  all  fit>m  being 
the  mother  (either  mediately  or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary 
substance,  whether  animal  or  vegetable.' 

Thus  Virgil : 

Tum  Pater  omnipotens  fiecundis  imbribus  mther 

Omj^tgit  in  gremium  laim  descendit,  et  omnes 

Magnus  alit  magno  oommixtus  corpore  foetus.  Ckoig.  ii  325. 

*  Mr.  Linnaeus,  the  celebrated  botanist,    it  the  basis  of  his  botanic  method, 
has  traced  the  distinction  of  sexes  through-        '  Senecae  Nat  Qnaat  iii.  14. 
out  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  made 
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Thus  Shakspeare : 

CommoD  moiher,'i  thou 
Wliote  womb  unmeasurablei  and  infinite  hnMt 
Teems  and  feeds  alL  Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milton : 

Whatever  earth,  all-bearing  moiker^  yields.  Par.  Lost  b.  ?. 

So  Virgil : 

Non  jam  macter  aHt  Tellns,  Tiresqne  ministrat^  JRa,  zi  71. 

Among  artificial  substances,  the  ship  (vav^^  '^navis'")  is  feminine, 
as  being  so  eminently  a  receiver  and  container  of  various  things, 
of  men,  arms,  provisions,  goods,  &c.  Hence  sailors,  speaking  of 
their  vessel,  say  always,  "<Atf  rides  at  anchor,^'  "«A^  is  under 
sail.^ 

A  city  (7r6\t9,  "civitas"**)  and  a  country  (iraTpi^Sy  "patria**) 
are  feminine  also,  by  being  (like  the  ship)  containers  and  re- 
ceivers; and  further  by  being,  as  it  were,  the  mothers  and  nurses 
of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

Thus  VirgU : 

Salre,  magmi  parmu  kvgom,  Satomia  Tellua^ 

Magna  yirmn.  Geoig.  ii.  173. 

So,  in  that  heroic  epigram  on  those  brave  Greeks  who  fell  at 
Chffironea : 

Tcua  8^  irdrpu  lx<*  ic6kitois  rHv  irXuara  Kafi6inmp 

**  Their  parent  eoimtry  in  her  boiom  holds 
Their  wearied  bodies.^' 

So  Milton : 

The  city,  which  thoa  seest,  no  other  deem 

Than  great  and  glorioos  Rome,  queem  of  the  earth.      Par.  Reg.  b.  ir. 

As  to  the  ocean,  though  from  its  being  the  receiver  of  all  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  container  and  productress  of  so  many  vegetables 
and  animals,  it  might  justly  have  been  made  (like  the  earth) 
feminine ;  yet  its  deep  voice  and  boisterous  nature  have,  in  spite 
of  these  reasons,  prevailed  to  make  it  male.  Indeed,  the  very 
sound  of  Homer^s 

Miya  aOiwos  'Aireayotiii, 

would  suggest  to  a  hearer,  even  imorant  of  its  meaning,  that 
the  subject  was  incompatible  with  female  delicacy  and  softness. 
Time,  (xpovo9,)  from  his  mighty  efficacy  upon  every  thing 
around  us,  is  by  the  Greeks  and  English  justly  considered  as 
masculine.  Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  a  decrepit 
old  man : 

''  *0  yh^  XP^"^*  M*  iKO/i^f,  rhtrwv  oh  aa^s^ 
"Amuna  9*  ifrym(^fU¥OS  iur0€w4<rr€p«u^ 

f  na/ifiSiropyii  xBi^p*'  GrsBc  Anth.  p.  281.    ptiovtru    Arist  de  Gener.  Anim.  L  c.  2. 

^  Aih  Kol  ip  r^  5Xy  r^p  yris  ^(htip^  &s        ^  Demost  in  Onit  de  Corona. 
0fl^  'ca^  M^^pt^  Po/jd(owriP'   obpcLphp  5i         ^  *a   Xjv^f,   roprolmp  Bpip-Ap  Toptwl- 
Koi  7i\lop,  Ktia  «f  Ti  r&p  ikKBtP  r&p  roto6~     axowt  Aa^iop.    Graec.  Anth.  p.  290. 
rmp,  its  ytp^pras  icol  Jrar4p%s  wpotrayo-        *  Stob.  EcL  p.  591. 
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**  Me  time  hath  bent,  that  sorry  artist,  hs 

That  surely  makes,  whatever  he  handles,  worse." 

So,  too,  Shakspeare,  speaking  likewise  of  time : 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  As  you  like  it. 

The  Greek  ddvaro^:  or  diSt)^^  and  the  English  death,  seem,  from 
the  same  irresistible  power,  to  have  been  considered  as  masculine. 
Even  the  vulgar  with  us  are  so  accustomed  to  this  notion,  that 
a  female  death  they  would  treat  as  ridiculous."^ 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine  death. 

Gallimachus,  upon  the  elegies  of  his  friend  Ueraclitus : 

Ai  8i  real  (Aowruf  klfiov^s  fatv  d  wdmmir 

*^  Yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 
Still  lire  immortal,  nor  on  them  shall  death 
His  hand  e*er  lay,  tho*  ravager  of  alL** 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  Odvaro^,  or  "Death,^  is  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama :  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made  up  of 
dialogue  between  him  and  Apollo ;  and  toward  its  end  there  is 
a  fight  between  him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Hercules  is  con- 
queror, and  rescues  Alcestis  from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  sle^  and  dleath  are  made  brothers 
by  Homer.  It  was  to  this  old  Grorffias  elegantly  alluded,  when, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life,  he  lay  slumbering  on  his  death- 
bed. A  friend  asked  him,  "  How  he  did  f  "  Sleep  (replied  the  old 
man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of  his  brother.'"'^ 

Thus  Shakspeare,  speaking  of  life : 

Merely  thou  art  Death  *s  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run^st  towards  him  still.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

So  Milton : 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans ;  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  nrom  couch  to  couch : 

And  oyer  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook ;  but  delayed  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  xi.  489.  <» 

The  Supreme  Being  (God,  06O9,  Deus,  Dieu,  &c.)  is  in  all 
languages  masculine,  inasmuch  as  the  masculine  sex  is  the  supe- 
rior and  more  excellent ;  and  as  he  is  the  Greater  of  all,  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with 
such  words  as  To  Hp&rov,  To  Belov,  Numen,  Deity,  (which 
last  we  English  join  to  a  neuter,  saying  Deity  itself;)  sometimes, 

">  Well,  therefore,  did  Milton,  in  his  °  "^HSt;  ^c  6  Hwvos  Apx^rm  trapoKca'art'' 

Paradise  Lost,  not  only  adopt  death  as  a  e9<r$ai  r  *A8c\^.    Stob.  EcL  p.  600. 

person,  but  consider  him  as  masculine :  in  ®  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examples 

which  he  was  so  fur  from  introdudng  a  we  ind^uoe  a  female  death ;  suppose  we 

phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  read, 

gender  not  supported  by  custom,  that  ^er-  And  over  them  triumphemt  Death  her  dart 

naps  he  had  as  much  the  sanction  of  na-  Shook,  &c 

tional  opinion  for  his  masculine  death,  as  What  a  £Ei]ling  off!  How  are  the  nerves 
the  ancient  poets  had  for  many  of  their  and  strength  of  the  wh(de  sentiment  weak- 
deities,  ened ! 
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I  say,  we  meet  with  these  neuters.  The  reason  in  these  in- 
stances seems  to  be,  that  as  Grod  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in 
dignity  and  in  time,  this  priority  is  better  characterized  and 
expressed  by  a  negation,  than  by  any  of  those  distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with  some  opposite;  as  male,  for  example,  is 
co-ordinate  with  female,  right  with  left,  &c.  &c.  p 

Virtue  {aperrj,  virtus)  as  well  as  most  of  its  species,  are  all 
feminine,  perhaps  from  their  beauty  and  amiable  appearance, 
which  are  not  without  effect  even  upon  the  most  reprobate  and 
corrupt. 

AbaahM  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shape  how  lovely  ;  saw,  and  pin*d 
His  loss.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  vice  (ica/cia)  becomes  feminine  of  course, 
as  being,  in  the  avaToix^a^  ^^  "  co-ordination  of  things,'"  virtue'^s 
natural  opposite.  ** 

The  fancies,  caprices,  and  fickle  changes  of  fortune  would 
appear  but  awkwardly  under  a  character  that  was  male:  but 
taken  together,  they  make  a  very  natural  female ;  which  has  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  coquette  of  a  modem  comedy,  bestow- 
ing, withdrawing,  and  shifting  her  favours,  as  different  beans 
succeed  to  her  good  graces. 

Transmutat  incertos  honores, 

Nunc  mihi)  nunc  alii  henigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  ftiries  were  made  female  is  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  that  female  passions  of  all  kinds  were  considered  as 
susceptible  of  greater  excess  than  male  passions,  and  that  the 
furies  were  to  be  represented  as  things  superlatively  outrageous. 

Talibus  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras. 

At  Juveni  onmti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus : 

Diriguere  oculi :  tot  Erinnys  sibilat  Hydris, 

Tantaque  se  &cies  aperit:  turn  flammea  torquens 

Lnmina  cunctantem  et  quserentem  dicere  plura 

Repnlit,  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues, 

Verberaque  insonuit,  rabidoque  hsec  addidit  ore : 

En !  Ego  ricta  situ,  &c  JEin.  vii.  455.  ^ 

P  Thus  Ammonius,  speaking  on  the  same  Immo  vero  cum  Deum  masculine  genere 

subject :  T^  wpSrop  \4yofttpy  dp*  f  fi^  8i  appellamus,  ita  ipsum  nominamus,  genus 

tAm  di^  fivBoKoyltu  wapaB^yrmy  iifjuv  riis  praestantius  submisso  atque  humili  prsefe- 

BfoKoyias  MKfiiiai  ris  ^  ifi^ttwrhy,  ^  rentes.    Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30. 

$v\ffvp9wfi  {\eg6  BriXwwptwfj)  ZiofUftAwruf  B.     Ob  yiip   iyayrloy  r^  np^y    oif94p, 

^tp€ty'  ica2  rovTo  tU^ms'  r^  fi^y  yap  &^  Aristot  Metaph.  A.  p.  210.  Sylb. 
Pfpi  rh  OijAM  tHtaroucoy  rh  (lege  r^)  tk        ^  They  are  both  represented  as  females 

trdrrp^  orKAs  airi^  a^aroix^y  oMy  AaA&  by  Xenophon,  in  the  celebrated  story  of 

«ca2  Sror  hpawucm  rhy  S^hy  6yof^(ofity,  Hercules,  taken  from  Prodicus.     See  Mc- 

[vp^f]  rh  <rtfAy^€poy  rS»y  yw&y  rod  6^ci-  morab.  L  iL  c.   1.     As  to  the  (rwrrotxi^ 

fi4y<fv  wporifuiyrts^  olhcts  ainhy  vpotrayo-  here   mentioned,  thus  Varro :   Pythagoras 

p^iuy,     Primum    dicimus,  quod    nemo  Samius  ait  omnium  rerum  initia  esse  bina : 

etiam  eorum,  qui  thcologiam  nobis  &bu-  ut  finitum  et  infinitum,  bonum  ct  malum, 

larum  integumentis  obvolutam  tradiderunt,  vkam  et  mortem,  diem  et  noctem.     De 

▼el  maris  vel  foeminae  specie  fingere  ausus  Ling.  LaL  1.  iv.     See  also  Arist.  Metaph. 

est:  idque  merito:  conjugatum  enim  man  L  i.  c  5,  and  Ecclesiasticus,  chap.   Ixii. 

fismininum  est.     Causse  autem  omnino  ab>  ver.  24. 
solutx  ac  simplici  nihil  est  conjugatum.         '  The  words  above  mentioned,  h'me,  (/ea/A, 
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He  that  would  see  more  on  this  gnbject,  may  consult  Ammo- 
nius  the  Peripatetic,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  treatise  De 
InterpreUitione^  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  large  with 
respect  to  the  Greek  tongue.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  as 
all  such  speculations  are  at  best  but  conjectures,  they  should 
therefore  be  receired  with  candour,  rather  than  scrutinized  with 
rigour.  Yarrows  words,  on  a  subject  near  akin,  are  for  their 
aptness  and  elegance  well  worth  attending.  Non  mediocres 
enim  tenebrse  in  silva,  ubi  hsec  captanda ;  neque  eo,  quo  per- 
venire  volumus,  semitsd  tritse ;  neque  non  in  tramitibus  qusedam 
objecta,  quad  euntem  retinere  possunt.' 

To  conclude  this  chapter.  We  may  collect  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  both  number  and  gender  appertain  to  words, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  appertain  to  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  because  substances  are  many,  and  have  either  sex  or  no 
sex;  therefore  substantives  have  number,  and  are  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  two  attributes :  number  in  strictness  descends  no  lower  than 
to  the  last  rank  of  species:*  gender,  on  the  contrary,  stops  not 

ybrteiM,  «M^Me,&c.  in  Greek,  Latiii,  Frendi,  approached    withal    to    mieh    nearer   to 

and  most  modem  language!,  though  they  proie. 

are  diversified  with  genders  in  the  manner  The fbllowingpasaageisfromthesame poem: 

described,  yet  nerer  vary  the  gender  which  Shtmld  mtenUtted  WM^sonoe  arm  o^om 

they  have  once  acqoired,  except  in  a  few  Hit  red  righi  kemd.        Par.  Lost,  ii  174. 

instances  where  the  gender  is  donbtfuL  In  this  place  hk  hand  is  clearly  piefer- 

We  cannot  say  ^  dtp^rii  or  6  ^^fer^,  **  hasc  vu>  able  either  to  her''t  or  9i%  by  immediately 

tua,"  or  **  hie  virtns,**  •*  la  vertn,"  or  **  le  ver-  referring  us  to  God  himself^  the  avenger, 

tn,^  and  so  of  the  rest  Bat  it  is  otherwise  in  I  shiul  only  give  one  instance  more,  and 

English.    We  in  onr  own  language  say,  quit  this  sabject. 

Virtue  is  iU  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  Aer  At  kit  command  th''  up-rooted  hUlt  retired 

own  reward;  Time  maintains  cte  wonted  Mackiohi»plaee:  they  ieard  his  voice  (xmdtoeiU 

pace,  or  Time  maintains  hie  wonted  pace.  Obeequioue:  heav'*n  his  wonted /ace  renew'dt 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  And  with /re^Jlow^reUhill  and  valley  emitd, 

liberty,  as   it  enables  us  to  mark,  with  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 

a  peculiar  force,  the   distinction  between  See  also  ver.  54,  55,  of  the  same  book, 

the  severe  or  logical  etvle,  and  the  oma-  Here  all  things  are  personified  ;  the  hills 

mental  or  rhetoricaL     For  thus,  when  we  hear,  the  valleys  smile,  and  the  fece  of 

speak  of  the  above  words,  and  of  all  others  heaven  is  renewed.     Suppose,  then,  the 

naturally  devoid  of  sex,  as  neuters,  we  poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws  of 

•peak  of  them  as  they  are,  and  as  becomes  a  his  language  to  have  said,  Ea^  hSl  re- 

logical  inquiry.     When  we  give  them  sex,  tiar'd  to  ito  pUaoe^  Heaven  renewed  ito  leoMfoef 

by  making  them  masculine  or  feminine,  face ;  how  prosaic  and  lifeless  would  these 

they  are  from  thenceforth  personified ;  are  neuters  have  appeared ;  how  detrimental  to 

a  kind  of  intelligent  beings,  and  become,  as  the  prosopopeia  which  he  was  aiming  to  ee- 

such,  the  proper  omamento  either  of  rhe-  toblish  I  In  this,  therefore,  he  was  happy, 

tone  or  of  poetry.  that  Uie  language  in  which  he  wrote  impoaed 

Thus  Milton :  no  such  necessity ;  and  he  was  too  wise  a 

The  thtmder^  writer  to  impose  it  on  himsel£     It  were  to 

Winged  with  red  UtfhVnmg  and  unpetnouiragej  be  wished  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise 

Perhape  hath  epent  his  Ae^U,  on  their  parts. 

Par.  Lost,  L  174.  •  De  Ling.  Lat  1.  iv. 

The  poet,  having  just  before  called  the  '  The  reason  why  number  goes  no  lower 

hail  and  thunder,  **  God^s  ministers  of  ven-  is,  that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to 

geance,**  and  so  personified  them,  had  he  individuals ;  the  cause  of  which  see  before, 

afterwards  said   its  shafts  for  his  shafts,  p.  128. 
would  have  destroyed  his  own  image,  and 
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here,   but   descends  to  every  individual,  however  diversified. 
And  so  much  for  substantives,  properly  so  called. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCEBNINO  SUBSTANTIVES  OP  THE  SBCONDABT  OBDEB. 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  race  of  substantives,  a 
race  quite  different  from  any  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
nature  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

Every  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  intel- 
lect, is  either  then  perceived  for  the  first  time,  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  pKerceived  before.  In  the  former  case  it 
is  called  an  object,  rrj^;  irptorrj^  yva>{r€(09y  "of  the  first  knowledge,^ 
or  acquaintance ; "  in  the  latter  it  is  called  an  object^  r^9  Sevripa^ 
ryvoMrea^j  "  of  the  second  knowledge,^  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  conversation  passes  between  particulars  or  indi- 
viduals, these  will  often  happen  to  be  reciprocally  objects  r^9 
irpwrtf^  7V€f>(r6a)9,  that  is  to  say,  "  till  that  instant  unacquainted 
with  each  other»^^  What  then  is  to  be  done !  How  shall  the 
speaker  address  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  name?  or 
how  explain  himself  by  his  own  name,  of  which  the  other  is 
wholly  Ignorant!  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described,  cannot 
answer  the  purpose.  The  first  expedient  upon  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  Aei^i^:^  that  is,  "  pointing,  or  indication  by 
the  finger  or  hand,^^  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  part  of  that  action  which  naturally  attends  our 
speaking.  But  the  authors  of  language  were  not  content  with 
this.  They  invented  a  race  of  words  to  supply  this  pointing ; 
which  words,  as  they  always  stood  for  substantives  or  nouns, 
were  characterized  by  the  name  of  avrcDyvfiiai^  or  "pronouns."^ 
These,  also,  they  distinfiruished  by  three  several  sorts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person, 
with  a  view  to  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

Suppose  the  parties  conversing  to  be  wholly  unacquainted, 
neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  side  known,  and  the 

*  See  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c.  16.  p.  Synt  L  il  c  5.  p.  106.  Priecian  aeemi  to 
49  ;  L  iL  c  3.  p.  108.  Thai  Piiiciaii :  consider  them  so  peculiarly  destined  to  the 
Interest  autem  inter  demonstrationem  et  expression  of  indiyiduals,  that  he  does  not 
rdationem  hoc;  quod  demonstratio,  inter-  say  they  supply  the  place  of  any  noun, 
cogationi  reddita,  primam  cogniiUmem  oe-  but  that  of  we  proper  name  only.  And 
tendit ;  quia  /ack )  Ego :  rJatio  rero  $&-  this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and 
amdum  cqgniUonem  significat,  nt,  /«,  de  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.  Pro- 
W9  Jam  dixiL  Lib.  xii.  p.  936.  edit,  nomen  est  pars  orationis,  quse  pro  nomine 
Putschii.  projrio  uniuscujusquc  accipitur.     Prise.  L 

*  ^EkcIko  ody  iufrwyvfdoj  rh  /icrJi  ScZIcmt  xiL  See  also  Apoll.  L  ii.  c  9.  p.  1 17,  118. 
^  iuKufMpas   iFTO¥Ofxa(onfvoy     ApolL  de 
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Bubject  of  the  coDversation  to  be  the  speaker  himself.  Here,  to 
supply  the  place  of  pointing  by  a  word  of  equal  power,  they 
ixirnished  the  speaker  with  the  pronoun  /.  /  write^  I  my^  I 
de%ire^  &c. :  ana  as  the  speaker  is  always  principal  with  respect 
to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  called,  for  that  reason,  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person. 

Again,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the  party 
addressed.  Here,  for  similar  reasons,  they  invented  the  pronoun 
thm.  Thou  toritesty  thou  walkest^  &c. :  and  as  the  party  ad- 
dressed is  next  in  dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes  next 
with  reference  to  the  discourse,  this  pronoun  they  therefore 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  conversation  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  object,  different  from 
both.  Here  they  provided  another  pronoun.  He^  she^  or  it; 
which,  in  distinction  to  the  two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person. 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  respective  persons.^ 

As  to  number,  the  pronoun  of  each  person  has  it :  /  has  the 
plural  tr^,  because  there  may  be  many  speakers  at  once  of  the 
same  sentiment;  as  well  as  one,  who,  includincf  himself,  speaks 
the  sentiment  of  many.     Thou  has  the  plural  yoUy  because  a 

^  The  description  of  the  different  persons  lufandum^  reffmoj  .^(^>  renovare  do- 
hen  given  is   taken   firom   Priscian,  who  lorem. 

took  it  from  ApoUonius.     Personse  prono-  From   henceforward,   for   fifteen   hundred 

minnm  sunt  tres  ;  prima,  secunda,  tertia.  yerses,  (though  she  be  all  that  time  the  partj 

Prima  est,  cum  ipsa,  qu»  loquitur,  de  se  addressed,)  we  hear  nothing  further  of  this 

pronuntiat ;  secunda,  cum  de  ea  pronunciat,  second  person,  a  rariety  of  other  subjects 

ad  quam  directo  sermone  loquitur ;  tertia,  filling  up  the  narratiTe. 

com  de  ea,  quse  nee  loquitur,  nee  ad  se  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  person  maj 

directum  accipit  sermonem.    L.  xiL  p.  940.  be  seen  eyerywhere,  because  the  speaker 

Theodore  Oaza  gives  the  same  distinctions,  everywhere  is  himself  the  subject     They 

Tlpirro¥  {irp^vwop  sc)  j  irtpX  kaanov  ^pd-  were  indeed  events,  as  he  says  himself 

(tt  6  Xiywir  it^ntpov,  f  wtpl  roG,  wphs  Quaque  ip$e  m$$errima  vidi^ 

6r  6  K&yot'  rplrop,  ^  irtpX  Mpov.     Gaa.  JSk  quorum  pars  magna  fuL 

Oram.  L  iv.  p.  1 52.  Not  that  the  second  person  does  not  often 

This  account  of  persons  is  far  preferable  occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative ;  but 

to  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  first  then  it  is  always  by  a  figure  of  speech, 

the  speaker,  the  second  the  party  addressed,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in 

and  Uie  third  the  subject     For  though  the  fiict  so  many  third  persons,  are  converted 

first  and  second  be  as  commonly  described,  into  second  persons  by  being  introduced  as 

one  the  speaker,  the  other  the  party  ad-  present     The  real  second  person  (Dido)  is 

dressed ;  yet  till  they  become  subjects  of  never  once  hinted. 

the  discourse  they  have  no  existence.  Again,  Thus  far  as  to  Virgil.     But  when  we 

as  to  the  third  person  *s  being  the  subject,  read  Bnclid,  we  find  neither  first  person  nor 

this  is  a  character  which  it  shares  in  com-  second  in  any  part  of  the  whole  work.  The 

mon  with  both  the  other  persons,  and  which  reason  is,  that  neither  speaker  nor  party 

can  never,  therefore,  be  called  a  peculiarity  addressed  (in  which  light  we  may  always 

of  its  own.     To  explain  by  an  instance  or  view  the  writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly 

two.   When  ^neas  begins  the  narrative  of  become  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics, 

his  adventures,  the  second  person  imme-  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else,  except  ab- 

diatcly  appears,  because  he  makes  I^ido,  stract  quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself, 

whom  he  addresses,  the  immediate  subject  nor  is  spoken  to  by  another, 
of  his  discourse. 
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speech  may  be  spoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.  He  has  the 
plural  ihey^  because  the  subject  of  discourse  is  often  many 
at  once. 

But  though  all  these  pronouns  have  number,  it  does  not 
appear  either  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  modern  language,  that 
those  of  the  first  and  second  person  carry  the  distinctions  of  sex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker  and  hearer  being 
generally  present  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  have  marked  a  distinction  by  art,  which  from  nature  and 
even  dress  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  sides. ""  But  this 
does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  third  person,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  distinctions  (including  sex  among  the  rest)  we  often 
know  no  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse.  And 
hence  it  is  that  in  most  languages  the  third  person  has  its 
genders,  and  that  even  English  (which  allows  its  adjectives  no 
genders  at  all)  has  in  this  pronoun  the  triple  distinction  of  A^, 
8A^,  and  itJ 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason  why  a  single  pronoun  to  each 
person,'  an  /  to  the  first,  and  a  thou  to  the  second,  are  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  all  the  purposes  of  speech.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  third  person.  The  various  relations  of  the 
various  objects  exhibited  by  this  (I  mean  relations  of  near  and 
distant,  present  and  absent,  same  and  difierent,  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that  here  there  should  not  be 
one,   but   many  pronouns,   such   as  A^,  ik%9^  thaty  other^  any^ 

80m€y  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  all  these  words  do  not 
always  appear  as  pronouns.  When  they  stand  by  themselves, 
and  represent  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say.  This  is  virtue,  or 
i€ucTi,K&<;y  "  give  me  that^)  then  are  they  pronouns.  But  when 
they  are  associated  to  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say,  this  habit 
is  virtue ;  or  Set^rt^o)?,  "  thai  man  defrauded  me,*")  then  as  they 
supply  not  the  place  of  a  noun,  but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one, 

'  Demonstratio  ipea  accam  genus  osten-  biguous  sentence,  he  caused  him  to  destroy 

dit    Priscian.  L  xii.  p.  942.     See  ApolL  Atm,  we  are  told,  with  the  proper  distinc- 

de  Syntax.  1.  iL  c  7.  p.  109.  tions,  that  9he  caused  him  to  destroy  tif. 

y  The  utility  of  this  distinction  may  be  Then  we  know  with  certainty  what  before 

better  found  in  supposing  it  away.    Sup-  we  could  not:  that  the  promoter  was  the 

pose,  for  example,  we  should  read  in  history  woman  ;  that  her  instrument  was  the  hero ; 

these  words:  ^He  caused  him  to  destroy  and  that  the  subject  of  their  cruelty  was 

him,**  and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the  the  unfortunate  city. 
he^  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  stood  each        *  Qusritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  per- 

time  for  something  different ;  that  is  to  say,  sona  et  secunda  singula  pronomina  habeant, 

for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  tertiam  vero  sex  diversse  indicent  Toces? 

whose  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Ad  quod  respondendum   est,  quod   prima 

Pcnepolis.    Taking  the  pronoun  in   this  quidem  et  secunda  persona  ideo  non  egent 

manner,  divested  of  its  genders,  how  would  diversis  vocibus,  quod    semper  prassentes 

it  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  was  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstrativae  ;  tertia  vero 

the  destroyer,  and  which  the  cause  that  persona  modo  demon  strati  va  est,  ut,  hie, 

moved  to  the  destruction  ?     But  there  are  iste ;  modo  relativa,  ut,  is,  ipse,  &c.     Prisr 

not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the  genders  cian.  1.  xii.  p.  933. 
distinguished ;  when,  instead  of  the  am- 
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they  fall  rather  into  the  species  of  definitives  or  articles.  That 
there  is,  indeed,  a  near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles, 
the  old  grammarians  have  all  acknowledged,  and  some  words  it 
has  keen  doubtfol  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to 
distinguish  them  is  this :  the  genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by 
itself,  assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place ; 
the  genuine  article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all 
times  associated  to  something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its 
support,  as  much  as  attributives  or  adjectives.* 

As  to  the  coalescence  of  these  pronouns,  it  is  as  follows.  The 
first  or  second  will,  either  of  them,  by  themselves,  coalesce  with 
the  third,  but  not  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  grammar,  to  say  in  any  language,  /  am 
ie^  Thau  art  he ;  but  we  cannot  say,  /  am  thou^  nor  Tkim  art  /. 
The  reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the  speaker  to  be  the 
subject  also  of  the  discourse,  as  when  we  say,  /  am  he ;  or  for 
the  person  addressed,  as  when  we  say,  Thou  art  he.  But  for 
the  same  person,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the 

Ieaker  and  the  party  addressed,  this  is  impossible;  and  so, 
erefore,  is  the  coalescence  of  the  first  and  second  person. 
And  now,  perhaps,  we  have  seen  enough  of  pronouns,  to  per- 
ceive how  they  diner  firom  other  substantives.     The  others  are 
primary,  these  are  their  substitutes ;  a  kind  of  secondary  race, 
which  were  taken  in  aid,  when,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,^ 

•  T^  ApOpop  yutrk  6p6fJMrox^  ical  ^  Arrar-  meiantea,  finitos  ea  ardcnlos  appellabant ; 
wv/jUa  &Fr*  Mfioros :  **  the  article  stands  ipsos  antem  articulos,  qnibus  nos  caremiis, 
with  a  noun,  Irai  the  pronoun  stands  for  a  infinitos  articulos  dicefaant  Vel,  ut  alii 
noun.**  ApoL  L  1.  c.  3.  p.  22.  Airrii  o{r  dicunt,  articulos  connumerabant  pronomi- 
rk  Hff0pa,  rris  wphs  t&  Mfuvra  avyiaprff-  nibua,  et  articularia  eos  pronomina  vocar 
iTHts  orwrrdrrtLf  tls  r^r  {nrorrrayfiiprip  hant,  Sec  Pris.  Lip.  574.  Varro,  speak- 
Am»nr/i(ai'firrairt«T«^*''nowarticlesthem-  ing  of  gmuqus  and  Me,  caDs  them  both 
lelTes,  when  they  quit  their  connexion  artides,  the  first  indefinite,  the  second 
with  nouns,  pass  into  such  pronoun  as  is  definite.  De  Linff.  Lat.  L  viL  See  also  L 
proper  upon  the  occasion.**  Ibid.  Again,  ix.  p.  132.  Vossiua,  indeed,  in  his  Ana- 
Orop  rh  ipBpop  /lii  fi§^  M/iarot  vaotif  logia»  (L  i*  e*  !•)  opposes  this  doctrine, 
KainfiJamrrcUf  irofitrrp-ai  8i  einrrc^af  wd-  b«»u8e  hie  has  not  the  same  power  with 
lueros  ^¥  wpo^tcrtO^lfAtBa^  iic  wdojis  iufce/mis  the  Greek  article,  6,  But  he  did  not  enough 
9h  kmmntidaif  firraXi|^(^ffra<,  cfyc  oIk  attend  to  the  ancient  writers  on  thia  subject, 
4yyaf6ftiiPoy  ftrr*  Mftaros  itfpdfMt  iurrl  who  considered  all  words  as  articles,  which 
Mfiaros  wap€\'^$fi :  *^  when  the  article  is  beina  associated  to  nouns  (and  not  stand- 
assumed  without  the  noun,  and  has  (as  we  ing  m  their  place)  served  in  any  manner 
explained  before)  the  same  syntax  which  to  ascertain  and  determine  their  significa- 
the  noun  has,  it  muat  of  absolute  necessity  tion. 

be  admitted  for  a  pronoun,  because  it  ap-  ^  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginning  of 

pears  without  a  noun,  and  yet  is  in  power  this  chapter,  of  which  reasons  the  (oincipal 

assumed  for  one.**  Ejusd.  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  1 13  ;  one  is,  that  ''no  noun,  properly  so  called, 

L  L  c.  45.  p.  96.     Inter  pronomina  et  arti-  implies  its  own  presence.    It  is  therefore  to 

culos  hoc  interest,  quod  pronomina  ea  pu-  ascertain  such  presence,  that  the  pronoun  is 

tantur,  quse,  cum  sola  sint,  ricem  nominis  taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 

eomplent,  ut  quis,  UU,  iaU :  articuli  rero  equivalent  to  8<i{if,  that  is,  to  pointing  or 

cum    pronominibus,   aut    nominibus,   aut  indication  by  the  fiioiger.**    It  is  worth  re- 

partidpiis  adjunguntur.    Donat  Oram.  p.  marking  in  that  verse  of  Persius, 

1753.  StdfnddirumeddiffUomonstrairifetdieier^ 

Priscian,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  says  as  hie  ett^ 

follows :  Axticulis  autem  pronomina  connu-  how  the  in^is  and  the  pronoun  are  intro- 
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the  others  could  not  be  used.  It  ig»  moreover,  by  means  of  these, 
and  of  articles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  ^^  language, 
though  in  itself  only  significant  of  general  ideas,  is  brought  down 
to  denote  that  infinitude  of  particulars  which  are  for  ever 
arising,  and  ceasing  to  be.'*'*  !But  more  of  this  hereafter,  in  a 
proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  pronouns  already  mentioned,  they 
may  be  called  prepositive,  as  may,  indeed,  all  substantives,  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  sentence, 
without  having  reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those  there  is  another  pronoun,  (in  Greek  &v,  Soti^'^  in  Latin, 
Qui ;  in  English,  Who^  Which^  Thatj)  a  pronoun  having  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself^  the  nature  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  say, ''  Light  is  a  body.  Light  moves  with  great 
celerity.^  These  would  apparently  be  two  distinct  sentences. 
Suppose,  instead  of  the  second  light,  I  were  to  place  the  preposi- 
tive pronoun  it^  and  say.  Light  is  a  body ;  it  moves  with  great 
celerity ;  the  sentences  would  still  be  distinct  and  two.  But  if 
I  add  a  connective,  (as  for  example  an  and^)  saying,  Light  is  a 
body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity ;  I  then  by  connexion 
make  the  two  into  one,  as  by  cementing  many  stones  I  make 
one  wall. 

Now  it  is  in  the  united  powers  of  a  connective  and  another 
pronoun,  that  we  may  see  the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun 
here  treated.  Thus,  therefore,  if  in  the  place  of  and  ity  we  sub- 
stitute ihaiy  or  fohich^  saying  Light  is  a  body,  tohich  moves  with 
great  celerity ;  the  sentence  still  retains  its  unity  and  perfection, 
and  becomes  if  possible  more  compact  than  before.  We  may, 
with  just  reason,  therefore,  call  this  pronoun  the  subjunctive,  be- 
cause it  cannot  (like  the  prepositive)  introduce  an  original  sen- 

dnced  together,  and  made  to  cooperate  to        <  The  Qieeks,  it  must  be  confneed,  call 

the  tame  end.  this  pronoun  twroKTuehv  ipBpoPy  **the  lab* 

Sometimet,  bj  Tirtue  of  ^•T^Hj  the  pro-  junctiTe  article."    Yet,  aa  it  should  seem, 

noun  of  the  tUid  person  stands  for  the  this  is  but  an  improper  appeUation.    Apol- 

first.  lonius,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  vporcur- 

Qaod  n  miUUlmi  paroet^  trU  hie  quoque  ruchify  or  true  **  prepontiTe  article,**  not  only 

MUet.  confesses  it  to  difier,  as  being  expressed  by 

That  is,  *^  I  also  will  be  a  soldier.**  a  different  word,  and  having  a  difiiennt 

TibttL  L  ii.  el.  6.  ▼.  7.    See  Vulpiua.  place  in  every  sentence ;  but  in  syntax,  he 

It  may  be  obeenred,  too,  that  even  in  adds,  it  is  wholly  different    De  Syntax,  LL 

epistolary  correspondence,  and  indeed  in  c.  4&.  p.  91.   Theodore  Gasa  acknowledges 

all  kindfl  of  writuig,  where  the  pronouns  /  the  same,  and  therefore  adds,  t9t9  8^  koI 

and  you  make  their  appearance,  there  is  a  o9  Kvpims  &y  cXif  lkp$pw  ravri :  ^  for  these 

sort  of  implied  presence,  which  they  are  reasons  this  (meaning  the  subjunctive)  cait- 

supposed  to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are,  not  properly  be  an  article.**  And  just  before 

in  fact,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.     And  he  says,  KvpUtf  7c  /cV  if^pov  rh  wporait- 

hence  the  rise  of  timt  distinction  in  Apol-  tuc6p  :  **  however,  properly  speaking,  it  is 

lonius,  T^t  /Uf^  rmy  6^^$¥  tlwrn  ZtS^tiSt  the    prepositive    is    the   article.**     Oram. 

T^  84  Tov  roO,  **  that  some  indications  are  Introd.  L  iv.     The  Latins,  therefore,  have 

ocular,  and  some  arc  mcntoL**    Do  Syntaxi,  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  with 

L  iL  c.  8.  p.  104.  the  pronouns. 
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tence,  but  odIj  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some  other  which  is 
previous.** 

The  application  of  this  subjunctive,  like  the  other  pronouns, 
is  universal.  It  may  be  the  substitute  of  all  kinds  of  substan- 
tives, natural,  artificial,  or  abstract;  as  well  as  general,  special, 
or  particular.  We  may  say,  the  animal^  tokick^  &c.;  the  mauj 
iokamy  &c.;  the  ahipy  which^  &c.;  Alexander^  who^  &c.;  Bu- 
cephalus^ that^  &c. ;  virtue^  which^  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  substitute  of  all  the  other  pronouns, 
and  is  of  course,  therefore,  expressive  of  all  three  persons.  Thus 
we  say,  /,  who  now  read,  have  near  finished  this  chapter ;  thou^ 
who  now  readest ;  he^  who  now  readeth,  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  subjunctive  truly  a  pronoun  from  its  sub- 
stitution, there  being  no  substantive  existing,  in  whose  place  it 
may  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  other  pronouns  by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
substitute,  but  withal  a  connective.* 

'  Hence  we  see  why  the  pronoim  here  cedent  noun,  which  U  capable  of  being  ap- 

mentioned  is  always  necessarily  the  part  of  plied  to  many  subjects,  and  by  connecting 

■ome   complex    sentence,  which    sentence  to  it  a  new  sentence,  of  necessity  assumes 

contains,  either  expressed  or  understood,  a  new  Terb  also.    And  hence  it  is  that  the 

two  Terbs  and  two  nominatiTes.  words,  '  the  grammarian  came,  vho  dis- 

Thus  in  that  yerse  of  Horace,  coursed,*  form  in  power  neariy  the  same 

Qui  metuent  vwit^  liber  miki  mm  erii  sentence,  as  if  we  were  to  say, '  the  gram- 

mnquam,  marian  came,  and  discoursed.*  **    Apoll.  de 

i/Zs  ntm  erU  liber  is  one  sentence,  qui  me-  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c  43.  p.  92.     See  also  an  in- 

tnem  vivit  is  another.     lUe  and  qui  are  genious  French  treatise,  called  Orammaire 

the  two  nominatires,  erit  and  mvU  the  two  Oenerale  et  Raisonn^  c  9. 

Terbs,  and  so  in  all  other  instances.  The  Latins,  in  their  structure  of  this 

The  following  passage  from  ApoUonius  subjunctive,  seem  to  have  well  represented 

(though  somewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  its  compound  nature  of  part  pronoun  and 

than  one)  will  serve  to  shew  whence  the  part  connective,  in  forming  their  qui  and 

above  speculations  are  taken.  T^  bworoKri-  qms  from  que  and  ts,  or  (if  we  go  with 

K^  ipBpop  hr\  p^fui  Viioy  ^/prrai,  crvv^  Scaliger  to  the  Greek)  from  mU  and  4y, 

99fi4por  9id  rris  iufapopas  r^  wpoKttfUi^  koL  and  6,    ScaL  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c.  1 27. 

MfUiTi'   Ktd  4yrtv$€y  &w\ovy  \irfo¥  oh  Homer  also  expresses  the  force  of  this 

woptoTcUci  icard    r^v  rSnf  ^6o  ^iidrmv  snbjimctive,  pronoun  or  article,  by  help  of 

trwrt^l^iv  (X^Tw  r^r  iw  r^  MfJMrtj  teat  the  prepositive  and  a  connective,  exactly 

r^ff  4p  abr^  i^  ^^pff)  ^^P  «tiXiy  waptl-  consonant  to  the  theory  here  established. 

vrro  T^  KAI  awhitriuf,    Koirbr  iiXp  (lege  See  Iliad,  A.  ver.  270,  553.  N.  571.  IL  54, 

TO  KAI  7^  KOivhp  iLkv)  iropcAd^Soyc  rh  157,  158. 

$¥OIJM  rh  wpoKtifUPov,  (rifi.irKttcop  8i  h-tpop  *  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not 
xSyop  wdyrms  Kcd  trtpop  piifxa  irap€\dfi-  be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Greek 
/Sort,  Kol  othw  rhy  irupry4prro  6  ypofifutrir  and  Latin  tongues  the  two  principal  pro- 
KhSf  bs  bt€\€^dro,  9vpdfi9i  rhp  abrhp  diro-  nouns,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  second 
TfXf I  rod  (fors.  r^)  b  ypofjifwrriKhs  wop*-  person,  the  ego  and  the  tu,  are  implied  in 
y4prrOy  koI  9it\9^dro»  **  The  subjunctive  the  very  form  of  the  verb  itself  yftdtbet^ 
article  (that  is,  the  pronoun  here  men-  ypd^tiSy  scribo,  scribis,)  and  are  for  that 
tioned)  is  applied  to  a  verb  of  its  own,  and  reason  never  expressed,  unless  it  be  to  mark 
yet  is  connected  withal  to  the  antecedent  a  contradistinction  ;  such  as  in  Virgil, 
noun.  Hence  it  am  never  serve  to  con-  Nos  patriam  Jugimu$ ;  tu^  TUjfrey  lentus 
ttitute  a  simple  sentence,  by  reason  of  the  in  umbra 
syntax  of  the  two  verbs ;  I  mean,  that  which  Formosam  reeonare  docee^  &c. 
respects  the  noun  or  antecedent,  and  that  This,  however,  is  true  with  respect  only  to 
which  respects  the  article  or  relative.  The  the  oasue  rectus^  or  nominitive  of  these  pro- 
same,  too,  follows  as  to  the  conjunction  nouns,  but  not  with  respect  to  their  oblique 
omL    This  copulative  assumes  the  ante-  cases,  which  must  always  be  added,  because 
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Ad(1  DOW  to  conclude  what  we  have  said  concerning  sub- 
stantives. All  substantives  are  either  primary  or  secondary; 
that  is  to  say,  according  to  a  language  more  familiar  and 
known,  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns.  The  nouns  denote  sub- 
stances, and  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract.^  They 
moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particular. 
The  pronouns,  their  substitutes,  are  either  prepositive  or  sub- 
junctive. The  prepositive  is  distinguished  into  three  orders, 
called  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person.  The  sub- 
junctive includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three,  having  super- 
added, as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a  connective. 

Having  done  with  substantives,  we  now  proceed  to  attribu- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  ATTRIBUTIVES. 

Attributives  are  all  those  principal  words,  that  denote  attri- 
butes, considered  as  attributes.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
words  hlaci,  white^  greats  little^  wise^  eloquent^  writeth^  wrote^ 
writing^  fec.*^ 

though  we  Bee  the  0{;o  in  amo^  and  the  tu  quired  the  name  of  f/KXiriical,  that  it, ''lean- 
in  anuuy  we  see  not  the  te  or  hm  in  amat  ing  or  inclining  pronouns.^  The  Oredci, 
or  amanL  too,  had  in  the  first  person,  ifiov^  ifjuA,  ^/a^. 

Yet  even  these  oblique  cases  appear  in  a  for  contradistinctiyes,  and  /uov,  fioi,  /il,  for 

different  manner,  according  as  they  marie  enclitics.    And  hence  it  was  that  Apol- 

contFodistinction,  or  not.     If  they  contra-  lonius  contended,  that  in  the  passage  abore 

distinguish,  then  are  they  commoi^y  placed  quoted  from  the  first  Iliad,  we  should  read 

at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  ireuSa  S*  l/uol,  for  iroISa  Si  ftol,  on  account 

before  the  verb,  or  leading  substantive.  of  the  contradistinction  which  there  occura 

Thus  Viigil :  between  the  Grecians  and  Chryses.     See 

Quid  ThetM^  moffimm  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c  3.  p.  20  ;  L  ii  c. 

QfUd  memormn  Aldden  1  Etv^.  gemu  ab  2.  p.  102, 103. 

Jove  sumfHo,  This  dirersity  between  the  contradia- 

Thus  Homer:  tinctive  pronouns  and  the  enclitic,  is  not 

'TfjMf  fihf  Bm\  9oitr unknown    even    to  the    English    tongue. 

floiSa  9h  MOI  \^trart  ^i\iip.      *IX.  A,  When  we  say.  Give  me  content^  the  m«  in 

Where  the  hiuv  and  the  iaoX  stand,  as  con-  this  case  is  a  perfect  enclitic  But  when  we 

tradistinguished,  and  both  have  precedence  say.  Give  me  content^  Give  him  hie  thtm- 

of  their  respective  verba,  the   ifuy  even  ecuidsj  the  'me  and  him  are  no  enclitics, 

leading  the  whole  sentence.     In  other  in-  but  as  they  stand  in  opposition,  assume  an 

stances,  these  pronouns  commonly  take  their  accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  tnie 

place  behind  the  verb,  as  may  be  seen  in  6p$orovovfjL4yaL 

examples  everywhere  obvious.    The  Greek  '  See  before,  p.  128. 

language  went  further  stilL     When   the  '  In  the  above  list  of  words  are  included 

oblique  case  of  these  pronouns  happened  to  what  grammarians  caUed  adjectives,  verbs, 

contradistinguish,  they  assumed  a  peculiar  and  participles,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 

accent  of  their  own,  which  gave  them  the  equally  denote  the  attributes  of  substance, 

name  of  hfAorovoviihmi^  or  *^  pronouns  up-  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their 

rightly  accented.*^    When  they  marked  no  very  nature  the  predicates  in  a  proposition, 

such  opposition,  they  not  only  took  their  (being  all  predicated  of  some  subject  or  snb- 

place  behind  the  verb,  but  even  gave  it  stance.  Snow  ia  tchiie^  Cicero  tDrHetk,  &c) 

their   accent,  and  (as  it   were)   inclined  hence  I  say  the  appellation  p^fta  or  verb  is 

themselves  upon  it    And  hence  they  ac-  employed  by  logicians  in  an  extended  sense 
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Hower^,  prevuHisIy  to  these,  and  to  every  other  possible 
attribute,  whatever  a  thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing  or  thinking,  it  must 
first  of  necessity  exist,  before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  existence  ma^  be  considered  as  an  universal  genus,  to  which 
all  things  of  all  kmds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred.  The  verbs, 
therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as 
being  essential  to  the  very  being  of  every  proposition,  in  which 
they  may  still  be  found,  either  expressed,  or  by  implication; 
expressed,  as  when  we  say,  The  swn  is  bright ;  by  im[Jication, 
as  when  we  say.  The  tun  ritss^  which  means,  when  resolved,  The 
eun  is  rising.^ 

The  verbs,  m,  grotoeth^  beeomethj  est^  jU^  {nrdp')(€i  iarl^ 
iriXei^  fflrp^erai^  are  all  of  them  used  to  express  thid  general 
genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them  verba  substarUivaj  '^  verbs 
substantive,^  but  the  Greeks  piifiara  inrap/crtKa^  *^  verbs  of 
existence ;  *"  a  name  more  apt,  as  being  of  greater  latitude,  and 
comprehending  equally  as  well  attribute,  as  substance.  The 
principal  of  those  verbs,  and  which  we  shall  particularly  here 
conaiaer,  is  the  verb  iarl^  esty  is. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or  qualified :  absolute,  as 
when  we  say,  B  is;  qualified,  as  when  we  say,  Bis  an  anifnal ; 
B  is  blacij  is  rounds  &c. 

With  respect  to  this  difference,  the  verb  is  can  by  itself 
express  absolute  existence,  but  never  the  qualified,  without 
subjoining  the  particular  form,  because  the  forms  of  existence 
being  in  number  infinite,  if  the   particular  form  be  not  ex- 

{pressed,  we  cannot  know  which  is  intended.  And  hence  it 
bllows,  that  when  is  only  serves  to  subjoin  some  such  form,  it 
has  little  more  force  than  that  of  a  mere  assertion.  It  is  under 
the  same  character,  that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  other 
verb,  by  expressing  that  assertion  which  is  one  of  their  es- 
sentials. Thus,  as  was  observed  just  before,  riseih  means,  is 
rising ;  writeth^  is  writing. 

Again :  as  to  existence  in  general,  it  is  either  mutable,  or  im- 
mutable: mutable,  as  in  the  objects  of  sensation;  immutable, 
as  in  the  objects  of  intellection  and  science.  Now  mutable 
objects  exist  all  in  time,  and  admit  the  several  distinctions  of 
present,  past,  and  future.  But  immutable  objects  know  no  such 
distinctions,  but  rather  stand  opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 

to  denote  them  aU.    Thm  Ammooioa,  ez-  canon,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  preeent. 

plaining  the  reaaon  why  Aristotle  in  his  Non  dedinatio,  sed  pioprietaa  ezcntieoda 

tract  De   Interpretatione  calls  Xcvfc^r  a  est  significationis.  Lib.  iL  p.  576.    And  in 

verb,  tells  us,  waaaif  ^mrj^r,  Kun/yopad-  another  place  he  says,  Non  similitado  de- 

fisvoy  Spo¥  iw  wporaffti   woimMrtaf,  fnt"^  dinationis  omnimodo  oonjungit  Tel  disoemit 

icaXffMeu,  **  that  every  soond  articuhite,  partes  orationis  inter  se,  sed  tis  ipsius  aig- 

that  forms  the  predicate  in  a  proposition,  is  nificationiiL   Lib.  xiii  p.  970. 

adled  a  yerb,*'  p.  24.  edit  Ven.    Priscian's  ^  See  Metaphys.  Aristot  L  ▼.  c  7.  edit 

obaerration,  though  made  on  another  oc-  Du-Vall. 
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And  hence  two  differelit  significations  of  the  substantiye  yerb 
15,  according  as  it  denotes  mntable,  or  immutable  being. 

For  example,  if  we  say,  This  orange  is  ripe^  is  meaneth,  that 
it  existeth  so  now  ai  this  present^  in  opposition  to  past  time, 
when  it  was  green,  and  to  future  time,  when  it  will  be  rotten. 

Bnt  if  we  say.  The  diameter  of  the  square  is  incommensurahU 
with  its  side^  we  do  not  intend  by  w,  that  it  is  incommensnr* 
able  now,  having  been  formerly  commensurable,  or  being  to  be- 
come so  hereafter;  on  the  contrary,  we  intend  that  perfection  of 
existence  to  which  time  and  its  distinctions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this  verb,  when  we  say. 
Truth  isj  or,  God  is.  The  opposition  is  not  of  time  present  to 
other  times,  but  of  necessary  existence  to  all  temporary  ex- 
istence whatever.^  And  so  much  for  verbs  of  existence,  com- 
monly called  verbs  substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  common  herd  of  attributives, 
such  as  Uack  and  white^  to  write^  to  speak^  to  walk^  &c. ;  among 
which,  when  compared  and  opposed  to  each  other,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  distinctions  appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being 
joined  to  a  proper  substantive,  make,  without  further  help,  a  pei^ 
feet  assertive  sentence ;  while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
are  in  this  respect  deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When  we  say,  Cicero  eloquent, 
Cicero  wise^  these  are  imperfect  sentences,  though  they  d^ote 
a  substance  and  an  attribute.  The  reason  is,  that  they  want  an 
assertion,  to  shew  that  such  attribute  appertains  to  such  sub- 
stance. We  must  therefore  call  in  the  help  of  an  assertion 
elsewhere,  an  is,  or  a  ira«,  to  complete  the  sentence,  saying, 
Cicero  is  wise,  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
say,  Cicero  writeth,  Cicero  waUeth,  in  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because  the  words  wriieth  and  waikeih 
imply  in  their  own  form  not  an  attribute  only,  but  an  assertion 
likewise.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  resolved,  the  one  into  is  and 
writing,  the  other  into  is  and  walkina. 

Now  all  those  attributives  which  have  this  complex  power  of 
denoting  both  an  attribute  and  an  assertion,  make  that  species 
of  woros  which  grammarians  call  verbs.  If  we  resolve  this 
complex  power  into  its  distinct  parts,  and  take  the  attribute 
alone  without  the  assertion,  then  have  we  participles.  All  other 
attributives,  besides  the  two  species  before,  are  included  to- 
gether in  the  general  name  of  adjectives. 


*  Cam  eBim  didmqg,  Deut  9d,  non  earn  ugnificat,  tale  est,  tanqnam  li  Hiramm, 

didiiiiiB  fttMC  etM,  eed  tantmn  m  mibttam-  nunc   est.    Qnare   cum    didmui    etae,    vi 

Ha  ewe,  nt  hoc  ad  immutabilitatem  potiui  mbctaiitiaiii  deaignemut,  ninplidter  est  ad- 

•abftantiflB,  qoam  ad  tempas  aliquod  refer-  dimus ;  cum  Tero  ita  at  aliqoid  pneaeDs 

atnr.  Si  autem  didiiins,  dies  estj  ad  nnllam  Bignificetar,  seciindiun  tempos.    BoetK  in 

diei  Bubstantiam  pertinet,  nisi  tantom  ad  lib.  de  Intnpr.  p.  307.  See  also  Plat  Tun. 

temporis  constitationem  ;  hoc  enim,  quod  p.  37)  38.  edit.  Senani. 
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And  tfam  it  Ihv  that  aU  3tt]abiitiye»  are  either  verbis^  portiiri*- 

Besades-  the  c&stinctiaii»  abeve  mentioQed,  there  are  others 
which,  okaenre  notice.  Some  attnbotes  ha^e  their  eisgenee  in 
motioa ;:  sack  are  ^  wmOt^  to  fy^  t»  gtriJbf^  to  liw.  Others-  hass^ 
it  m  the  pfi^atioQ  of  OMtkm ;  amA  are  to  itop,  to  mt^  to  (smam^, 
i»  die.  And,  lasdj,  othets  hare  it  in  soDiects  which  htura 
sothin^  to  do  with  either  ■kotiMi  or  it^  priTatioD ;  such  az«  tdie 
attribvUes  of  ^m^  and  litth^  itiiie  and  ^i:i,  tru^  and  fmUi^^. 
and,  m  a  wora,  the  mrerad  ^fnantities  and  qualities  of  all  thiio^ 
^ow  these  last  are  adieetiren ;  those  which  denote  motkoti^  ur 
their  priratioii,  are  either  rerbi  or  participles. 

Aad  this  eireiimatance  leads  to  a  farther  diatinctioii,  whioL 
■nj  be  explained  as  follows.  That  all  motion  l^  in  timev  ami 
dMTefore,  wbererer  it  exists,  implies  time  as  it^  concomitaot^  i» 
rrident  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving.  Bat,  besdes  thuw  ail 
rest  or  priration  of  motion  implies  time  likewise.  For  bow  cat 
a  thing  be  said  to  rest  or  stop,  bj  being  in  one  place  fer  sn» 
instant  onlr  I  So,  too,  is  that  thing,  which  mores  with  tfe 
greatest  Tclocitj.^  To  stop,  therefore,  or  rest,  is  to  be  in  «iw 
place  far  more  than  one  instant ;  that  is  to  saj,  daring  as  ex- 
tenffion  between  two  instants,  and  this  of  coarse  gires  as  the  idea 
of  time.  As  therefore  motions  and  their  privation  implj  tinw 
as  their  concomitant,  so  verbs,  which  denote  them,  come  to 
d^^ote  time  also.'  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of  tenses^ 
**  which  are  so  many  different  forms  assigned  to  each  verix*  to 
shew,  withoni  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  varioas  times 
in  which  sach  meaning  may  exist.^  Thus  scribit^  icnpttU, 
ieripuerat^  and  scribet^  denote  all  equally  the  attribute,  to  imV^, 
whOe  the  diff*erence  between  them  is,  that  they  denote  writing 
in  (liferent  times. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whether  time  itself  may  not  become,  npon 
occasion,  the  verbis  principal  signification ;  it  is  answered,  No. 
And  this  appears,  because  the  same  time  may  be  denoted  by 
different  verbM,  (as  in  the  words  writeth  and  speaieth^)  and  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  Hame  verb,  (as  in  the  words  writetk  and 
wrote^)  neither  of  which  could  happen,  were  time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  concomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  time,  not  collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease  to  be 
verbs,  and  become  either  adjectives  or  substantives.     Of  the 

*>  Thus  Proclus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  a  verb :  ^nfia  94  iari  rh  wpotraiifiaa'w 

treAtite  concerning  motion :    Hp§ftoutf  dtrrl  XP^*^^^9  **  "^  ^^^^  i*  Bomething,  which  ng- 

T^  irp6T*poy  Kcd  wrr§pop  iu  r^  afnA  rowf  nifios  time  over  and  aboTe,*^(for  such  is  the 

Sr,  «a2  ovT^,  K(d  rii  fi4pfi :  **  That  thing  in  force  of  the  preposition  ir/^f.)   If  it  should 

at  rest,  which  for  a  time  prior  and  suosfv  tie  aske<l,  Orer  and  above  what?    It  may 

qaent  is  in  the  same  place,  both  itself,  and  bo  answered.  Over  and  above  its  principal 

its  parts.^  signification,  which  is  to  denote  some  mov- 

'  The  ancient   authors   of   dialectic  or  ing  and  energising  attribute.     See  Arist. 

logic   have   well   described   this  property,  dc  Interpret  c.  3.  together  with  his  com- 

The  following  is  part  of  their  definition  of  mentators  Ammonias  and  Boethius. 
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adjective  kind  are  timefyy  yearfyy  daify^  hourly^  &c. ;  of  the 
sabstantive  kind  are  time^  y^^^i  day^  hauPy  &c. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  time  is  into  present,  past,  and 
future,  nor  is  any  language  complete  whose  verbs  have  not 
tenses  to  mark  these  distinctions.  But  we  may  go  still  further. 
Time  past  and  ibture  are  both  infinitely  extended.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  universal  time  past  we  may  assume  many  particular 
times  past,  and  in  universal  time  iiiture,  many  particular  times 
future ;  some  more,  some  less  remote,  and  corresponding  to  each 
other  under  different  relations.  Even  present  time  itself  is  not 
exempt  from  these  differences,  and  as  necessarily  implies  some 
degree  of  extension,  as  does  every  given  line,  however  minute. 

Here,  then,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  which  first  intro- 
duced into  language  that  variety  of  tenses.  It  was  not,  it 
seems,  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or  by  aorists)  mere  present, 
past,  or  future,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to 
define  with  more  precision  what  kind  of  past,  present,  or  iiiture. 
And  hence  the  multiplicity  of  futures,  preterites,  and  even 
present  tenses,  with  which  all  languages  are  found  to  abomid, 
and  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  our  ideas. 

However,  as  the  knowledge  of  tenses  depends  on  the  theory 
of  time,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation,  we  shall 
reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING  TIME  AND  TENSES. 

Time  and  space  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of 
them  by  nature  things  continuous,  and  as  such  they  both  of 
them  imply  extension.  Thus  between  London  and  Salisbury 
there  is  the  extension  of  space,  and  between  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow the  extension  of  time.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all 
the  parts  of  space  exist  at  once  and  together,  while  those  of 
time  only  exist  in  transition  or  succession.'"  Hence,  then,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  time,  by  considering  it  under  the  notion 
of  a  transient  continuity.  Hence  also,  as  far  as  the  affections 
and  properties  of  transition  go,  time  is  different  from  space ;  but 
as  to  those  of  extension  and  continuity  they  perfectly  coincide. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part  of  space  as  a  line.     In 
every  given  line  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  point,  and  there- 

"  See  p.  18,  Dote  n.    To  which  we  may    sist  the  whole  at  once,  but  only  iri^a  single 
add  what  is  said  by  Ammonius :  ob9^  yap    now  or  instant ;  for  it  hath  its  existence  in 
6  xp^^os  B\os  &fui  {HfUffTortUy  &AA*  ^  icark    becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be/*     Amm.  in 
fiiyoy  rh  yvv  iv  yitp  r^  ylwttr$ai  Kcd  ^ff(-     Pnedicam.  p.  8*2.  B. 
p€<r0m  rh  ttweu  lx<*-    **  Time  doth  not  snb- 

f. 
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fore  in  every  given  line  there  may  be  assumed  infinite  points. 
So  in  every  given  time  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  now  or 
instant^  and  therefore  in  every  given  time  there  may  be  assumed 
infinite  nows  or  instants. 

Further  still:  a  point  is  the  bound  of  every  finite  line,  and  a 
now,  or  instant,  of  every  finite  time.  But  although  they  are 
bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them  parts,  neither  the  point  of  any 
line,  nor  the  now  or  instant  of  any  time.  If  this  appear  strange, 
we  may  remember  that  the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are 
necessarily  extended  also,  it  being  essential  to  their  character 
that  they  should  measure  their  whole.  But  if  a  point  or  now 
were  extended,  each  of  them  would  contain  within  itself  infinite 
other  points,  and  infinite  other  nows,  (for  these  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  within  th^  minutest  extension,)  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
would  be  absurd  and  impossible. 

These  assertions,  therefore,  being  admitted,  and  both  points 
and  nows  beine  taken  as  bounds,  but  not  as  parts,**  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  point  may  be  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  so  the  same  now 
or  instant  may  be  the  ena  of  one  time  and  the  beginning  of 
another.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  lines  AB,  BG. 


I  say,  that  the  point  B  is  the  end  of  the  line  A  B,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  line  B  0.  In  the  same  manner  let  us  suppose 
A  JB,  B  C  to  represent  certain  times,  and  let  B  be  a  now  or 
instant.  In  such  case,  I  say,  that  the  instant  B  is  the  end  of  the 
time  A  B,  and  the  beginnmg  of  the  time  B  C.  I  say  likewise 
of  these  two  times,  that  with  respect  to  the  now  or  instant, 
which  they  include,  the  first  of  them  is  necessarily  past  time,  as 
being  previous  to  it ;  the  other  is  necessarily  future,  as  being 
subsequent.  As,  therefore,  every  now  or  instant  always  exists 
in  time,  and  without  being  time,  is  timers  bound ;  the  bound  of 
completion  to  the  past,  and  the  bound  of  commencement  to  the 
future :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or  end,  which  is 
to  be  the  medium  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
so  as  to  render  time,  through  all  its  parts,  one  entire  and  perfect 
whole.® 


Xp^ws  A<rrfp  iM  al  (rri7/aJ  tHfS  7P<V<^V  ^  ''^  fu^inr  6  tk  xp^t  o^  Smtm  ^ify- 

mi  W  ypofAfuX  i6o  r^s  (Jms  idpta:  **  It  IB  Kti^fou  U  TiSr  rur ;  *•  A  now  it  no  put  of 

crident  mtX  a  now,  or  instant,  \m  no  mora  time ;  for  a  part  ia  able  to  nMawim  ita  whole, 

a  part  of  time  than  points  are  of  a  line,  and  the  whole  is  neoesMtfilj  made  op  of  ita 

Theparta,indeed,of  one  line  aie  two  othtf  puts ;  bat  time  doth  not  appear  to  be  made 

lines^^     Katnr.  Ansc  L  iv.  c  17.     And  apofnows.'^     Ibid,  c  14. 

not  long  before :  T^  Si  r»ro&M^'M«^P«<  "  T^  ^  viw  ^m  rvp^X«MK  Xf^mt,  Ars«p 
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'  From  the  above  speculations  there  follow  some  conclusions, 
which  may  be  perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have  been 
attentively  considered.  In  the  nrst  place,  there  cannot  (strictly 
speaking)  be  any  such  thing  as  time  present.  For  if  all  time  be 
transient  as  well  as  continuous,  it  cannot,  like  a  line,  be  present 
all  together,  but  part  will  necessarily  be  gone  and  part  be  coming. 
If,  therefore,  any  portion  of  its  continuity  were  to  be  present  at 
once,  it  would  so  far  quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  time  no 
longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity  can  be  thus  present, 
how  can  time  possibly  be  present,  to  which  such  continuity  is 
essential  i 

Further  than  this :  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  time  present, 
there  can  be  no  sensation  of  time  by  any  one  of  the  senses.  For 
all  sensation  is  of  the  present  only,^  the  past  being  preserved 
not  by  sense  but  by  memory,  and  the  future  being  anticipated 
by  prudence  only  and  wise  foresight. 

But  if  no  portion  of  time  be  the  object  of  any  sensation ; 
further,  if  the  present  never  exist ;  if  the  past  be  no  more ;  if 
the  future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the  parts  out  of 
which  time  is  compounded;  how  strange  and  shadowy  a  being 
do  we  find  it?  How  nearly  approaching  to  a  perfect  non- 
entity!'' Let  us  try,  however,  since  the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have 
not  faculties  of  higher  power  to  seize  this  fleeting  being. 

The  world  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of  things,  but  it 
appears  to  resemble  no  one  more  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(such  as  a  procession  or  a  triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part 
with  splendid  objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing,  as  fast 

Mx'^-  trvw^xfiyitp  rhrxp^^^  '^^'^  waptK-  therefore  time  exists  not  at  all,  or  at  least 
$6vTa  ical  iaifityoyf  icoi  i\ws  wipas  xs^^^ov  has  but  a  fifdnt  and  obscure  existence,  one 
iirriir  tart  yiip  rov  iihf  &px^,  rov  Si  re-  may  suspect  from  hence.  A  pert  of  it  has 
Xcvr^  .*  **  A  now  or  instant  is  (as  was  said  been,  and  is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  is  coming, 
before)  the  continuity  or  holding  together  and  is  not  as  yet ;  and  out  of  these  is  made 
of  time  ;  for  it  makes  time  continuous,  the  that  infinite  time  which  is  ever  to  be  as- 
past  and  the  future,  and  is  in  general  its  sumed  still  further  and  further.  Now  that 
boundary,  as  being  the  beginning  of  one  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  nonenti* 
time  and  the  endii^  of  another.**  Natnr.  ties,  it  should  seem  was  impossible  ever  to 
Ausenlt  L  It.  c.  19.  Sui'^cia  in  this  place  participate  of  entity.**  Natural  Ausc  1.  ir. 
means  not  continuity,  as  standing  for  ex-  c.  14.  Ody  9i  rots  fi^  odci  yttmd(ti; 
tension,  but  rather  that  junction,  or  holding  UpSrop  itJkv^  ^tMi  irrwuBa  rh  •mp€X$6v 
together,  by  which  extension  is  imparted  to  4ari  «al  rh  tiixxovj  raSna  Si  /i^  ttrra'  rh 
other  things.  ii^y  yiip  ^^dyurrai  jcol  obx  $ri  iarly  rh  9h 

9TaurpyiLp(atir0ii<rtiK.)oifrtrhfjL4x\op^  oinr^  iarr  avfonpalB^i  8i  r^  XP^'Y  '>^ 

oirrt  T^  Tcvo/icyoy  yimpiiotmf^  &AA^  t^  <f»6(ruca  vcfrro,  /uoAAor  8i  rris  iciH(<r<wf 

wofihif  iJiAifov :  **  For  by  this  faculty  (namely,  abrmv  wapaKoXov$7ifid  iori  6  xp^t^^f '  **  How 

the  fsuEvlty  of  sense)  we  nei|her  know  the  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly  to 

future  nor  the  past,  but  the  present  only.**  nonentities  ?     In  the  first  place,  because 

'Apurr,  wtpl  Mirufx.    A,  a.  here  (where  they  exist)  exists  the  past  and 

^"Ori  fihy  oly  B\9»s  obic  tarty,  ^  ft^ts  the  fature,  and  these  are  nonentities ;  for 

Kol  itfuf9fH0Sy  iK  rw¥  Z4  ris  &y  6ro«Tci^ffM*  the  one  is  Tanished  and  is  no  more,  the 

T^  fiiy  yiip  airrov  y4yoytj  icol  oitK  tart'  rh  9h  other  is  not  as  yet     Now  all  natural  snb- 

/i/AAf  I,  Kol  othnt  iariiT  ix  8i  ro^rmy  Kid  6  stances  pass  away  along  with  time,  or  rather 

tar9ipos  iral  4  &c2  Xafi0ay6ft€yos  xp^^f  ^f^  i^  i*  xx^fm  their  motion  that  time  is  an 

fccrrcu*  rh  8*  ^#c  fi^  tyrwy  ovyKtifityoy^  iZ^iih  attendant**  Philop.  MS.  Com.  in  Nicomach. 

roy  &y  B^tit  Kar4x*i9^  irori  oiaias:  **  That  p.  10. 
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as  others  make  their  appearance.  The  senses  look  on  while 
the  sight  passes,  perceiving  as  mnch  as  is  immediately  present, 
which  thej  report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  soaFs  superior 
powers.  Having  done  this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being 
concerned  with  nothing  save  what  is  present  and  instantaneous. 
But  to  the  memory,  to  the  imagination,  and  above  all  to  the 
intellect,  the  several  nows  or  instants  are  not  lost,  as  to  the 
senses,  but  are  preserved  and  made  objects  of  steady  compre- 
hension, however  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passing.  ^'Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more  of 
these  instants  under  one  view,  together  with  that  interval  of 
cx>ntinaity  which  subsists  between  them,  that  we  acquire  insen- 
sibly the  idea  of  time.^'  For  example:  The  sun  rises;  this  I 
remember :  it  rises  again ;  this  too  I  remember.  These  events 
are  not  together ;  there  is  an  extension  between  them — ^not,  how- 
ever, of  space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of  rising  the  same, 
or  at  least  to  exhibit  no  sensible  difference.  Yet  still  we 
recognise  some  extension  between  them.  Now  what  is  this 
extension  but  a  natural  day  i  And  what  is  that  but  pure  time ! 
It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recognising  two  new  moons,  and 
the  extension  between  these;  two  vernal  equinoxes,  and  the 
extension  between  these ;  that  we  gain  ideas  of  other  times,  snch 
as  months  and  years,  which  are  all  so  many  intervals,  described 
as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing  intervals  of  continuity  between 
two  instants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  mind  acquires  the  idea  of  time.  Bat  this 
time  it  mast  be  remembered  is  past  time  only,  which  is  always 
the  first  species  that  occars  to  the  human  intellect.  How  then 
do  we  acquire  the  idea  of  time  future  t  The  answer  is,  we 
acquire  it  by  anticipation.  Should  it  be  demanded  still  further, 
and  what  is  anticipation  i  We  answer,  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  similar  to  similar ;  from  suc- 
cessions of  events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar  successions, 

'  T^c  ^o^  ytyowmi  XP^''^'*  ^''^"^  ^^^    c  1 6.  Themistias'^  Commeiit  apon  this  imi»- 
vpordpov  Kol  brr4pw  iw  rf  Kirk^ti  tdff^     Mge  is  to  the  Mine  poipoae.      Orar  yif  6 

iXX»  AwoXafiw  tdn^  nd  firra^i  ri  uinikw  trmif  v^iy  thrf  r^  T^^i^por,  r^   koI 

9r«ipor*  5rar  yii^  r^  9ucpa  §T*pa  tov  fUmv  xP^mt  tidifs  iwrn^v^^  imh  rm^  M»  rvr 

pf^trmfup^  Koi  9i&o  cfvp  ^  ^Kx^  rii  rSr,  rh  6pi(6fuvotf,  otoy   ^wh  wtpirmtf  hmoT  taHL 

fihf  irp^rr^omfy  rh  tk    tertpoy,  rir^   icnk  otrm  \4y*uf  fx^h  ^'  vo<r^  icri  wtwrvcai- 

toSto  ^ofuw  that  xp^f'oy  .*  **  It  it  then  we  5c«a  iipAy^  |  ^icJco/Scjca,  olor  ^  cbrtl^ov 

■ay  there  has  been   time,  when  we  can  ypofift^s  vyixyaUar  SiSo  mifulois  kwortfufi- 

acquire  a  sensation  of  prior  and  subsequent  furos :  **'  For  when  the  mind,  remembering 

in  motion.     But  we  distinguish  and  settle  the  now,  which  it  talked  of  yesteidaj,  talks 

these  two  by  considering  one  first,  then  the  again  of  another  now  to^y,  then  it  is  it 

other,  together  with  an  interval  between  immediately  has  an  idea  of  time,  tenninated 

them  different  from  both.     For  as  often  as  by  these  two  nows,  as  by  two  boundaries ; 

w«  conceiTe  the  extremes  to  be  different  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  say,  that  the  quan- 

ftom  the  mean,  and  the  soul  talks  of  two  tity  is  of  fifteoi  or  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it 

nowa,  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent,  were  to  sever  a  culnt's  length  from  an  infi> 

then  it  is  we  say  there  is  time,  and  this  it  nite  line  by  two  points^**    Ttiemist  Op.  edit, 

is  we  call  time.**     NatuiaL  AoscnlL  L  iv.  Aid.  p.  4.1  R 
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that  are  presumed  hereafter.  For  example :  I  observe  as  far 
back  as  my  memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  night ;  that  night,  by  another  day ;  that  day,  by 
another  night ;  and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  day  that  is 
now.  Hence,  then,  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from  the 
present  day,  and  thus  gain  the  idea  of  days  and  nights  in  fu- 
turity. After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  new  and  full  moons ;  of  springs,  summers,  autumns, 
and  winters,  all  of  which,  in  time  past,  I  find  never  to  have 
failed,  I  anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  diversified  succession,  which 
makes  months,  and  seasons,  and  years,  in  time  ftiture. 

We  go  further  than  this,  and  not  only  thus  anticipate  in  these 
natural  periods,  but  even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 
For  example :  having  observed  in  many  past  instances  how 
health  had  succeeded  to  exercise,  and  sickness  to  sloth;  we 
anticipate  future  health  to  those,  who,  being  now  sickly,  use 
exercise ;  and  future  sickness  to  those,  who,  being  now  healthy, 
are  slothful.  It  is  a  variety  of  such  observations,  all  respecting 
one  subject,  which  when  systematized  by  just  reasoning,  and 
made  habitual  by  due  practice,  form  the  character  of  a  master- 
artist,  or  man  of  practical  wisdom.  If  they  respect  the  human 
body,  (as  above,)  they  form  a  physician ;  if  matters  military, 
the  general ;  if  matters  national,  the  statesman ;  if  matters  of 
private  life,  the  moralist ;  and  the  same  in  other  subjects.  All 
these  several  characters,  in  their  respective  ways,  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discernment,  which  not  only  pre- 
sents them  the  barren  prospect  of  futurity,  (a  prospect  not  hid 
from  the  meanest  of  men,)  but  shews  withal  those  events  which 
are  likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with  supe- 
rior certainty  and  rectitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we  except 
those  who  have  had  diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  as 
was  said  of  old, 

He*B  the  best  prophet  who  conjectures  well' 

*  Mdmis  8*  ipurros,  Boris  c/jcci^ci  koX&s.  past      It   was    this    intimate    connexion 

So  Milton :  between   time  and   the    soul,  that  made 

7112/  old  experience  do  attain  some  philosophers  doabt,  whether,  if  there 

To  eomething  Wee  prophetic  strain,  was  no  soul,  there  could  be  any  time,  since 

Et  facile  earigtimari  potest^  prudentiam  esse  time  appears  to  have  its  being  in  no  other 

quodammodo  divinationem.  region.     USrtpoy  8i  ft^  othyis  ^v^s  cfi| 

Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Attici.  Am  6  xP^^o^t  i-TOff^trtity  &v  tij,  k.  t.  A. 

There  is  nothing  appears  so  clearly  an  Natur.  Auscult  1.  iv.  c.  20.    Themistius, 

object  of  the  mind  or  intellect  only,  as  the  who  comments  the  above  passage,  expresses 

future  does,  since  we  can  find  no  place  for  himself  more  positively.     E{  rolrvr  Zix&9 

its  existence  anywhere  else.     Not  but  the  \eytrai  rSrt  iipi0firirhi>  icoi  rh  kpiBfut^' 

same,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the  fityoy,  rh  /x^y  rh  ipiBfuifrhy  817X08^  Svi^cc, 

past     For  though  it  may  have  once  had  rh  8i  iytpydt^  ravra  Zh  ohn  &y  6wooraiif^ 

another  kind  of  being,  when  (according  to  fi^  6yros  rod  iLpiBfi^ovros  ft-^t  Zvyd/xtt 

common  phrase)  it  actually  was,  yet  was  it  /x^c  iytpiytlt^  ^mytphv  &s  ohnhyS  XP^'^* 

then  something  present,  and  not  something  cfr^t  fx^  otoris  ^hfX^s.    Them.  p.  48.  edit 

past     As  past,  it  has  no  existence  but  in  Aldi.    Vid.  etiam  ejusd.  Comm.  in  Lib.  do 

the  mind  or  memory,  since,  had  it  in  £EU!t  An.  p.  94. 

any  other,  it  could  not  properly  be  call^ 
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From  what  has  been  reasoned  it  appears,  that  knowledge 
of  the  fbture  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  past;  as  does 
knowledge  of  the  past  from  knowledge  of  the  present ;  so  that 
their  order  to  us  is  that  of  the  present,  past,  and  future. 

Of  these  species  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  present  is  the 
lowest,  not  only  as  first  in  perception,  but  as  far  the  more  ex- 
tensive, beiug  necessarily  conmion  to  all  animal  beings,  and 
reaching  even  to  Zoophytes,  as  fistr  as  they  possess  sensation. 
Knowledge  of  the  past  comes  next,  which  is  superior  to  the 
former,  as  beiug  confined  to  those  animals  that  have  memory  as 
well  as  senses.  Knowledge  of  the  ftiture  comes  last,  as  being* 
derived  from  the  other  two,  and  which  is,  for  that  reason,  the 
most  excellent  as  well  as  the  most  rare,  since  nature  in  her 
superadditioDS  rises  from  worse  always  to  better,  and  is  never 
found  to  sink  from  better  down  to  worse.* 

And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  time 
past  and  time  future ;  which  is  first  in  perception,  which  first 
in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which  more  rare ;  let  us  com- 
pare them  both  to  the  present  now  or  instant,  and  examine  what 
relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  times  both  past  and  future,  in 
which  the  present  now  has  no  existence;  as,  for  example,  in 
yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  present  noio  may  so  far  belong  to  time  of  either 
sort,  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  past,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within  the  limits  of  either.  For 
if  it  were  possible,  let  us  suppose  G  the  present  now  included 

A  B  C  D  £ 


] 

within  the  limits  of  the  past  time  A  D.  In  such  case,  C  D,  part 
of  the  first  time  A  D,  will  be  subsequent  to  C,  the  present  noWy 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the  hypothesis  it  is  past, 
and  so  will  be  both  past  and  future  at  once,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  C  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  a  future  time,  such  as  B  E. 

AVhat,  then,  shall  we  say  of  such  times,  as  this  day,  ihU  month, 
this  year,  this  century,  all  which  include  within  them  the  present 
fioir  ?    They  cannot  be  past  times  or  future,  from  what  has  been 

I>roved ;  and  present  time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been  proved 
ikewise."  Or  shall  we  allow  them  to  be  present,  from  the  pre- 
sent Moir,  which  exists  within  them ;  so  that  from  the  presence 
of  that  we  call  these  also  present,  though  the  shortest  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  absent  I  If  so,  and  in  conformity 
to  custom,  we  allow  such  times  present,  as  present  days,  months, 
years,  and  centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  l>e  a  compound  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 

*  Sec  below,  note  /  of  this  chapter,  p.  157.  ■  Sopi.  p,  147, 
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now  or  instant,  and  jointly  caMed  present,  while  that  fww  remains 
within  them.   Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  time  X  Y,  which 

X  A  B  C  D  E  Y 


•     •      •     • 


let  us  call  a  daj,  or  a  century ;  and  let  the  present  now  or  tit- 
gtatU  exist  at  A.  I  say,  inasmnch  as  A  exists  within  XY,  that 
therefore  X  A  is  time  past,  and  AY  time  future,  and  the  whole 
X  A,  AY,  time  present.  The  same  holds,  if  we  suppose  the 
present  now  to  exist  at  B,  or  G,  or  D,  or  E,  or  anywhere  before 
Y.  When  the  present  now  exists  at  Y,  then  is  the  whole  XY 
time  past,  and  still  more  so,  when  the  now  gets  to  g,  or  onwards. 
In  like  manner,  before  the  present  now  entered  X,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  was  at  f,  then  was  the  whole  X  Y  tUne  future ;  it  was 
the  same,  when  the  present  now  was  at  X.  When  it  had  passed 
that,  then  X  Y  became  time  present.  And  thus  it  is  that  time 
is  present,  while  passing,  in  its  present  now  or  instant.  It  is 
the  same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  space.  A  sphere  passing  over 
a  plane,  and  being  for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  present 
to  that  plane  in  a  single  point  at  once,  while  during  the  whole 
progression  its  parts  absent  are  infinite.^ 

I^  rom  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive  that  all  time,  of 
every  denomination,  is  divisible  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  definite  time,  even  though  it  be  a  time 
present,  it  must  needs  have  a  beginniug,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
And  so  much  for  time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of  time  we  propose,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  the  following  theory  of  tenses. 

*  Place,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  it  within  their  respective  limits.  Niccphonis 
either  mediate  or  immediate.  I  am  (for  Blemidet  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose, 
example)  in  Europe,  because  I  am  in  Eng-  'Eycora^s  otv  XP^"^^  iarly  6  i<p*  iKdrtpa 
land ;  in  England,  because  in  Wiltshire ;  wapoKtifiryos  r^  levpUts  yvv'  XP^*^^  M^ 
in  Wiltshire,  because  in  Salisbury ;  in  puchs^  ix  irap€\ri\vd6ros  koX  fiixXoirros 
Salisbury,  because  in  my  own  house ;  in  awftrrifs,  Kcd  Ziii  rijv  wpbs  rh  Kvplus  rvr 
my  own  house,  because  in  my  study.  Thus  ytiryiainy,  yvykeySfitvos  irol  ahros:  *^  Pre- 
fer mediate  place.  And  what  is  my  imme-  sent  time,  therefore,  is  that  which  adjoins 
diate  place?  It  is  the  internal  bound  of  to  the  real  now  or  instant  on  either  side, 
that  containing  body  (whatever  it  be)  being  a  limited  time  made  up  of  past  and 
which  coincides  with  the  external  bound  of  future,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  real 
my  own  body.  Tov  Tfpi4xoyro5  T4pas,  note,  said  to  bo  now  also  itsell*^  'Eirir. 
KolBt  h  w§pi4x*i  rh  wtpitx^f^^'^otf.  Now  as  ^vtruc^s,  Ke^.  ^.  See  also  Arist  Physic 
this  immediate  place  is  included  within  the  L  vi.  c.  2,  3,  &c 

limits  of  all  the  former  places,  it  is  from         In  the  above  note,  mention  is  made  of 

this  relation  that  those  mediate  places  also  the  real  iiocr,  or  instant,  and  its  efficacy, 

are  called,  each  of  them,  my  phoe^  though  To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not 

the  least  among  them  so  £Eir  exceed  my  mag-  only  a  necessary  connexion  between  exist- 

nitude.   To  apply  this  to  time.  The  present  ence  and  the  present  instant,  because  no 

century  is  present  in  the  present  year ;  that,  other  point  of  time  can  properly  be  said  to 

in  the  present  month  ;  that,  in  the  present  be,  but  also  between  existence  and  life,  be-' 

day ;  that,  in  the  present  hour ;  that,  in  the  cause  whatever  lives,  by  the  saune  reason 

present  minute.     It  is  thus  by  circumscrip-  necessarily  is.     Hence  Sophocles,  speaking 

tion  within  circumscription  that  we  arrive  at  of  time  present,  elegantly  savs  of  it, 
that  real  and  indivisible  instant,  which,  by         Xp6y^  r^  (^yru,  koI  trapoyri  vvv, 
being  itself  the  very  essence  of  the  present,         T^  Uring  and  note  prrai'nt  time. 
diffuses  presence  throughout  all,  even  the  Tnichin.  v.  1185. 

laigest  of  times,  which  are  found  to  include 
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The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  fbtore  time, 
ttther  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  middle, 
or  end ;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to  sach  distinctions. 

If  indefinitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses;  an  aorist  of  the 
present,  an  aorist  of  the  past,  and  an  aorist  of  the  future.  If 
definitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
these  three  times ;  three  to  denote  their  middles ;  and  three  to 
denote  their  ends ;  in  all  nine. 

The  three  first  of  these  tenses  we  call  the  inceptive  present, 
the  inceptive  past,  and  the  inceptive  future.  The  three  next, 
the  middle  present,  the  middle  past,  and  the  middle  future. 
And  the  three  last,  the  completive  present,  the  completive  past, 
and  the  completive  future. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  tenses  in  their  natural  number  appear 
to  be  twelve ;  three  to  denote  time  absolute,  and  nine  to  denote 
it  under  its  respective  distinctions. 

AORIST  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

PpMJxD,     Scr^.     I  write. 

AORIST  OP  THE  PAST. 

"Eypaylta.     Scripsi.     I  wrote. 

AORIST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Ppa^ci).     Seribam.     I  shall  write. 

INCEPTIVE  PRESENT. 

MiWfo  ypcu^eiy.     Scripiurus  sum,     I  am  going  to  write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PRESENT. 

Tvyx^yfo  ypd^tov,    Scribo  or  scribens  sum.     I  am  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  PRESENT. 

riypaifHi.     Scripsi.     I  have  written. 

INCBPTrVE  PAST. 

"EfieXkov  ypd<l>€iy.  Scripiurus  eram.  I  was  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PAST. 

"Eypa^ov  or  irirfxavoy  ypcUfxDv,     ScriMam.    I  was  writing, 

COMPLETIVE  PAST. 

^Eyeypd^eiv.     Seripseram.     I  had  done  writing. 

INCEPTIVE  FUTURE. 

MeWijata  ypd(f>€iy.  Scripiurus  ero.  I  shall  be  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  FUTURE. 

"Eaofiai  ypu<f>a>y.     Scribens  ero.     I  shall  be  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  FUTURE. 

"Eaofiai  yeypatfxos.    Scripsero.     I  shall  have  done  writing. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above  hypothesis  should  be 
justified  through  all  instances  in  every  language.  It  fares  with 
tenses  as  with  other  affections  of  speech  ;  be  the  lano^age  upon 
the  whole  ever  so  perfect,  much  must  be  left,  in  defiance  of  all 
analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere  authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  traces  may 
be  discovered  in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  languages  them- 
selves, or  in  those  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
grammar,  or  lastly  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  aorists.  Aorists  are  usually  by  gram- 
marians referred  to  the  past;  such  are  ^\tfov,  "I  wentf'  eireaov^ 
"  I  fell,''  &c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  in  the  future,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  present.  Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  wherever  time  is  signified  without  any  farther  circumscrip- 
tion than  that  of  simple  present,  past,  or  future,  the  tense  is  an 
aorist. 

Thus  Milton : 

Millions  of  spiritoal  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.        Par.  Lost,  iv.  277. 

Here  the  verb  walk  means,  not  that  they  were  walking  at  that 
instant  only,  when  Adam  spoke,  but  aopUmo^^  "indefinitely,'' 
take  any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same  author  calls 
hypocrisy, 

the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone, 

the  verb  walks  hath  the  like  aoristical  or  indefinite  applica- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  sentences  of  the 
gnomologic  kind,  such  as 

Ad  poenitendum  properat,  cito  qni  judicat 
Avarus,  nisi  cum  moritnr,  nil  recte  Cunt,  &c. 

All  these  tenses  are  so  many  aorists  of  the  present. 
Gnomologic  sentences  after  the  same  manner  make  likewise 
aorists  of  the  future: 

Ta  nihil  admittes  in  te,  formidine  poense.  Hor. 

So  too  legislative  sentences.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  &c. ;  for  this  means  no  one  particular  future  time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to  every  part  of  time 
future.* 

We  pass  from  aorists  to  the  inceptive  tenses. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  supplied  (like  many  other  tenses) 
by  verbs  auxiliar.     MeXXo)  ypui^eiv,     Scripturw  sum.     "  I  am 

^  The  Latin  tongue  appears  to  be  more  particular  instances  being  to  be  gathered 

than  ordinarily  deficient  as  to  the  article  of  from  the  context    Thus  it  is  that /%c»  means 

aorists.     It  has  no  peculiar  form  even  for  (as  the  same  author  informs  us)  both  irc- 

an  aorist  of  th»  past,  aud  therefore   (as  Wtyica  and /iro/tyara,  ^  I  have  done  it,**  and 

Priscian  tells  us)  the  prateritum  is  forced  ^  I  did  it  \"  vidi  both  IcSpaicaand  cI(Sov,  **  I 

to  dothedoubleduty  both  of  that  aorist  and  have  just  seen  it,**  and  **I  saw  it  once.** 

of  the  perfect  present,  its  application  in  PriK.Onun.LviiL  p.  814, 838.  edit  Putsch. 
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going  to  write.'"  But  the  Latins  go  fbrtber,  and  have  a  species 
of  verbs,  derived  from  others,  which  do  the  duty  of  these  tenses, 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  called  inchoatives  or  inoep- 
tives.  Thus  from  C(Ueo^  ^^  I  am  warm,**^  comes  Caleseo^  '^  I  begin 
to  grow  warm  ;*"  from  Tumeo^  "  I  swell,*"  comes  Tumetco^  "  I 
begin  to  swell.^  These  inchoative  verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  beginnings  of  time,  that  they  are  defective  as  to 
all  tenses  which  denote  it  in  its  completion,  and  therefore  have 
neither  per/eaum,  plusquam-per^^  or  perfect  future.  There 
is  likewise  a  species  of  verbs  called  in  Greek  €^€Ti«c^  in  Latin 
detid&rativa^  the  desideratives  or  meditatives,  which  if  they  are 
not  strictly  inceptives,  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near 
affinity  with  them.  Such  are  iroXefirfo-eUa^  bellaturio^  ^^  I  have 
a  desire  to  make  war  ;^  fipwaelm^  eturio^  ^'  I  long  to  euiJ  And 
so  much  for  the  inceptive  tenses. 

The  two  last  orders  of  tenses  which  remain,  are  those  we 
called  the  middle  tenses,'  (which  express  time  as  extended  and 
pasfidng,)  and  the  perfect  or  completive,  which  express  its  com- 
pletion or  end. 

Now  for  these  the  authorities  are  many.  They  have  been  ac- 
knowledged already  in  the  ingenious  accidence  of  Mr.  Hoadly, 
and  explained  and  confirmed  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  ra- 
tional edition  of  Homer'*s  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these,  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger,  and  by  him*  as- 
cribed to  Grocinus,^  as  its  author.  The  learned  Graza  (who  was 
himself  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the  ablest  restorers  of  that  language 
in  the  western  world)  characterizes  the  tenses  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.*^     What  Apollonius  hints,  is  exactly  consonant.^ 

y  As  all  beginningB  have  reference  to  what  amavero.  Non  male,  inquam :  ugnificat 
it  future,  hence  we  see  how  properly  these  enim  amavero^  amorem  futurum  et  abso- 
verbs  are  formed,  the  Greek  ones  from  a  lutam  iri :  amabo  perfectionem  nuUam  in- 
future  verb,  the  Latin  from  a  future  parti-  dicat.  De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  US. 
dple.  From  voXc/i^w  and  fip^u  come  ^  His  name  was  William  Orodn,  an 
woKt/xritrtlu  and  fipwtiu;  from  beUaturus  Englishman,  contemporary  with  Eraamos, 
and  esurua  come  bdUUurio  and  esurio.  See  and  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  went 
Macrobius,  p.  69 1 .  ed.  Var.  06  vdyv  y4  lu  to  Florence  to  study  under  Landin,  and 
WW  JAi  y^Kaatioyra  iwotriffos  ytKdarai,  was  professor  at  OjdTord.  Spea  Lit.  Flor. 
Plato  in  Phsdone.  p.  205. 

'  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound        ^  The  present  tense  (as  this  author  in- 

these  middle   tenses,  with  the   tenses  of  forms  us  in  his  excellent  Giammar)  denotet 

those  verbs,  which  bear  the  same  name  rh  iytffrdfitwov  Kcd  drcXis,  **  that  which  ia 

among  grammarians.  now  instant  and  incomplete  ;^^  the  perfwc' 

*  Ex  his  percipimus  Grocinum  acute  ad-  tum^  rh  rap§Kiikif9hs  Kfrri,  ical  irr^t  rov 

modum  tempora  divisisse,  sed  minus  com-  ^ycorwroSf'^that  which  is  now  immediately 

mode.     Tria  enim  constituit,  ut  nos,  sed  past,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  present  ;** 

qusB  bifariam  secat,  perfectum  et  imperfeo-  the    impetfeetumy  rh    9np«errrafi4¥ow    accd 

tum:  sic,  prseteritum  imperfectum,  ama&am;  irtkh  rov  irafHfxrifidyov^  **ihe  extended 

pneteritum   perfectum,  amaveranu     Recte  and  incomplete  port  of  the  post ;"  and  the 

sane.    Et  pnesens  imperfectum,  amo,  Recte  plum/uam-ner/hdum^  rh  wflwcAi|Av0^  viUw, 

hactenus  ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  neque  icol  iirrtMs  rov  mrpcuccificyots  **  that  which 

absolvit     At  praesens  perfectum,  amavi :  is  past  long  ago,  and  is  the  comf^Uon  of 

quis  hoc  dicat?    De  fitturo  autem  ut  non  the  prateriium.^*    Gram.  L  iw, 
male  sentit,  ita  controversum  est  Futurum,         **  *ErrcD^cr  t^  vuB6fu$a^  trt  •&  wsyy 

inquit,   imperfectum,    amaU):    perfectum,  xrniivov  ffwrdxttaif  iny/uKrci  d  wmpoKtl^ 
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Priscian,  too,  advances  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Stoics,  whose 
authority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  the  rest,  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  but  from  their  superior  skill  in 
philosophy,  and  their  peculiar  attachment  to  dialectic,  which 
naturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  grammatical 
speculations/ 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  add  a  few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions, which  will  be  more  easily  intelligible  from  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  prceteritwn  perfectum  in  some 
instances  afler  a  very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the  very 
reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  signification.  Thus,  vixit  sig- 
nified "  is  dead ;''''  fuit  signified  "  now  is  not,  is  no  more.""  It 
was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  addressed  the  people  of  Rome, 
when  he  had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Gatalinarian  con- 
spiracy. He  appeared  in  the  forum,  and  cried  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  Vixerunt.^    So  Virgil : 

f  Fuimut  Troec,  fait  Ilium  et  ingens 
Gloria  Dardanidmn.  ^n.  ii. 

fitvos^  tSiw  7c  ft^v  iytffrtMray :  **  Hence  we  Si  enim  ad  finem  perveniat  iooeptiim,  Btatim 

are  persuaded  that  the  perfectum  doth  not  utimur  praeterito  perfecto ;  continuo  enim, 

•ignif  J  the  completion  of  the  past,  but  pre-  scripto  ad  finem  venu,  dico,  acripn  venum* 

sent  completion.'^  Apollon.  1.  iiL  c  6.  The  And   soon  after,  speaking  of    the   Latin 

reason  which  persuaded  him  to  this  opinion,  perfedvm,  he  says,  Sciendum  tamen,  quod 

was  the  application  and  use  of  the  particle  Romani  praeterito  perfecto  non  solum  in  re 

&y,  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  and  modo  completa  utuntur,.(in  quo  vim  habet 

which,  as  it  denoted  potentiality  or  con-  ejus,  qui  apud  Grsecos  wetpeuctififros,  vocar 

lingence,  would  assort  (he  says)  with  any  tur,  quem  Stoici  r^Acioy  iy^erSra  nomi- 

of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete  naverunt,)    sed  etiam   pro  ibopltrrov  acd* 

tenses,  but  never  with  this  per/edum^  be-  pitur,  &c.    Lib.  viiL  p.  812,  816,  814. 
cause  this  implied  such  a  complete  and  in-        '  So  among   the   Romans,  when  in  a 

defeasible  existence,  as  never  to  be  qualified  cause  all  the  pleaders  had  spoken,  the  cryer 

into  the  nature  of  a  contingent.  used  to  prochum  Dueerunt,  i.  e.  ^  they  have 

*  By  these  philosophers  the  vulgar  pre-  done  speaking.^    Ascon.  Psed.  in  Verr.  ii. 
sent  tense  was  called  the  imperfect  present,        t  So  Tibullus,  speaking  of  certain  prodi- 

and  the  vulgar  prtBterituniy  the  perfect  pre-  gies  and  evil  omens : 
sent,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con-         H(BC  fiierint  oUm,    Sed  tu^  Jam  mitie^ 
sonant  to  the  system  that  we  favour.     But  ApoUoj 

let  us  hear  Prisdan,  from  whom  we  learn  Prodigia  indomUia  merge  iub  afguori- 

these  frets.     Prsesens  tempus  proprie  did-  bug,  £leg.  u.  5.  ver.  19. 

tor,  cujus  pars  jam  prseteriit,  pars  futura        **  Let  these  events  have  been  in  days  of 

est     Cum  enim  tempus,  fluvii  more,  insta-  old  ;'*  by  implication  therefore,  **  but  hence- 

bili  volvatur  cursu,  vix  punctum  habere  forth  let  them  be  no  more.^ 
potest  in   preesenti,  hoc  est,  in  instanti.        So  iEneas  in  Vii^l  prays  to  Phcebus : 
Maxima  igitur  pars  ejus  (sicut  dictum  est)  Hoc  TVojana  tenus  fuBzit /brtuna  seeuta, 

vel  prseteriit  vel  futura  est.     Unde  Stoid        *^  Let  Trojan  fortune  (that  is,  adverse, 

jure  hoc  tempus  prcsens  etiam  imperfectum  like  that  of   Troy  and  its    inhabitants) 

vocabant  (at  dictum  est)  eo  quod  prior  ejus  kaw  so  &r  fiXLovoed  us.*'    By  implication, 

para,  quas  prseteriit,  transacta  est,  deest  therefore,  **'  but  let  it  follow  us  no  further.** 

autem  sequens,  id  est,  fiitura.     Ut  si  in  ^Here  let  it  end,'*  Hk  tit  Jinity  as  Serviot 

medio  versu  dicam,  scribo  versum,  priore  well  observes  in  ^e  place, 
ejus  parte  scripta  ;  cui  adhuc  deest  extrema        In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark 

pars,  praesenti  utor  verbo,  dicendo,  eeribo  not  only  the  force  of  the  tense,  but  of  the 

venmm:  sed  imperfectum  est,  quod  deest  mood,  the  precative  or  imperative,  not  in 

adhuc  versui,  quod  scribatur.     Ex  eodem  the  future  but  in   the  past.      See  next 

igitur  pneienti  nasdtur  etiam  perfectum.  chapter. 
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And  again, 

LocuB  Ardea  quondam 
Dictus  avifl,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  .AJrdea  nomen, 
Sed  fortuna  fuit  ^  ^n.  viL 

The  reason  of  these  significations  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pletive power  of  the  tense  here  mentioned.  We  see  that  the 
periods  of  nature,  and  of  human  affairs,  are  maintained  by  the 
reciprocal  succession  of  contraries.  It  is  thus  with  calm  and 
tempest,  with  day  and  night,  with  prosperity  and  adversity, 
with  glory  and  ignominy,  with  life  and  death.  Hence,  then,  in 
the  instances  above,  the  completion  of  one  contrary  is  put  for 
the  commencement  of  the  other,  and  to  say,  hath  livedo  or  hath 
heen^  has  the  same  meaning  with  ia  dead^  or  is  no  mare, 
,  It  is  remarkable  in  Virgil,*  that  he  frequently  joins  in  the 
same  sentence  this  complete  and  perfect  present  with  the  ex* 
tended  and  passing  present;  which  proves  that  he  considered 
the  two,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  of  time,  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

Tibi  jam  bnichia  contrahit  ardens 
ScorpiuB,  et  ooeli  justa  plus  parte  leliquit  Oeoi^.  L 

Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae.  Oeoig.  L 

Pretertim  si  tempestas  a  vertice  sylris 

Incubuit,  glomeratque  ferens  incendia  ventus.  Geoig.  IL 

Ilia  noto  dUuB,  volucrique  sagitta, 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  le  condidit  alto.  ^n.  ▼. 

In  the  same  manner  he  joins  the  same  two  modifications  of 
time  in  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  and  perfect  past 
with  the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant  ^n.  ii. 

Tret  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 

Addiderant,  rutili  trcs  ignis,  et  alitis  austri. 

Fulgores  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque 

Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  scquadbus  iras.  J  ^n.  viii. 

**  Certut  in  haspitibus  rum  eti  amor ;  errat,  supposes  the  scorpion  so  desirous  of  admit- 

vt  ipti:  ting  Augustus  among  the  heavenly  signs, 

Cumque  mkU  tperes /trtnius  e$$e,/uii.  that  though  he  has  already  made  him  more 

Epist.  Ovid.  Helen.  ParidL  ver.  190.  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  continues  to 

Sioe  erimtUy  $eu  nos/ata  fuisae  voUnt.  be  making  him  more.     Here  then  we  have 

TibulL  iii.  5.  32.  two  acts,  one  perfect,  the  other  pending, 

*  See  also  Spcncer^s  Fairy  Queen,  book  L  and  hence  the   use  of  the  two  different 

C  8.  st  19 ;  c.  3.  st  39;  c.  8.  st  9.  tenses.     Some  editions  read  relmquit;  but 

He  hath  his  diidd  redeenCd^  and  forth  his  rdiquU  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 

sword  he  draws.  Medicean  manuscript 

i  The  intention  of  Virgil  may  be  better  lUa  noto  citius^  volucrique  sagHtOy 

seen,  in  rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above  Ad  terram  fugit^  et  portu  se  condidit  alto. 

passages  into  English.  ^  The  ship,  quicker  than  the  wind,  or  a 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contrahit  ardens  swift  arrow,  continues  flying  to  land,  and  is 

Soorpius,  et  adi  justa  plus  parte  reliquii.  hid  within  the  lofty  harbour.^     We  may 

**  For  thee  the  scorpion  is  now  contracting  suppose  this  harbour  (like  many  others) 

his  claws,  and  hath  already  left  thee  more  to  have  been  surrounded  with  high  landl 

than  a  just  portion  of  heaven.*^    The  poet.  Hence  the  vessel,  immediately  on  entering 

from  a  high  strain  of  poetic   adulation,  it,  was  completely  hid  from  tbose  specta* 
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As  to  the  imper/ectum^  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
what  is  usual  and  customary.  Thus  mrgebat  and  scribebat  sig- 
nify, not  only  **  he  was  rising,  he  was  writing,''''  but  upon  occasion 
they  signify  "  he  used  to  rise,  he  used  to  write.''^  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary,  must  be  something  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  must  needs  require  an  extension  of  time  past,  and  thus 
we  fall  insensibly  into  the  tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (whose  authority  likewise  is  con- 
firmed by  many  gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the  ancient 
painters  and  sculptors,  when  they  fixed  their  names  to  their 
works,  did  it  pendenti  titulo,  "  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  inscrip- 
tion,^' and  employed  for  that  purpose  the  tense  here  mentioned. 
It  was  ^ATreWij^  iTroleiy  Apelles  faciehat^  HoKvKXeiro^  iwoUc^ 
Polycletm  faciehat^  and  never  i'jroi'qae  or  fecit.  By  this  they 
imagined  that  they  avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  prepared,  since  it  ap- 
peared from  the  work  itself  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  hand, 
but  no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished.'' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner  in  which  the  Latins 
derive  these  tenses  from  one  another,  shews  a  plain  reference  to 
the  system  here  advanced.  From  the  passing  present  come  the 
passing  past  and  future :  Scriho^  scribeoam^  scribam.  From  the 
perfect  present  come  the  perfect  past  and  future :  Scripsi, 
scripseram^  scripsero.  And  so  in  all  instances,  even  where  the 
verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  fero  come  ferebam  and/eram;  from 
tuli  come  tuleram  and  tulero. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  order  of  ^the  tenses, 
as  they  stand  ranged  by  the  old  grammarians,  is  not  a  for- 
tuitous order,  but  is  consonant  to  our  perceptions  in  the  recog- 
nition of  time,  according  to  what  we  have  explained  already.* 
Hence  it  is  that  the  present  tense  stands  first;  then  the  past 
tenses ;  and  lastly  the  future. 

And  now  having  seen  what  authorities  there  are  for  aorists, 
or  those  tenses  which  denote  time  indefinitely,  and  what  for 

ton,  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  ship-race,  observation  upon  this  occasion  is  elegant 

bat  yet  might  still  continue  sailing  towards  Ordo  autem  (tempomm   sciL)  alitor  est, 

the  shore  within.  quam  natara  eorum.     Quod  enim  prseteriit, 

Inruerant  Zkinai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebanL  prins  est,  qoam  quod  est,  itaqae  prime  loco 

**  The  Greeks  had  entered  and  were  then  debere  poni  videbatur.    Veram,  qaod  primo 

possessing  the  whole  house  ;**  as  much  as  quoque  tempore  ofFertur  nobis,  id    creat 

to  say,  **  they  had  entered,  and  that  was  primas  species  in  animo :  quamobrem  prsfr- 

over,^  but  their  possession  continued  stilL  sens  tcmpus  primimi  locum  occuparit ;  est 

^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  lib.  L  The  first  printer;:,  enim  commune  omnibus  animalibus.     Prae- 

(who  were  mostof  them  scholars  and  critics,)  teritum  autem  iis  tantum,  quse  memoria 

in  imitation  of  the  ancient  artists,  used  the  praedita  sunt     Futumm  vero  etiam  paucio> 

same  tense.  Excudebat  H.  Stephanus.  Ex-  ribns,  quippe  quibus  datum  est  prudentisB 

cudebat  Ouil.  Morelius.     Absolvebat  Joan,  officium.    De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  113.    S^ 

Benenatus,  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  also  Senecse  Epist  124.     Mutum  animal 

Taylor  in  his  late  valuable  edition  of  De-  sensu  comprehendit  praesentia ;  prseterito- 

mosthencs.  rum,  &e. 

'  See  before,  pages  148 — \hO.   Scaliger*s 
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those  tenses  opposed  to  aorists,  which  mark  it  definitely,  (snch 
as  the  inceptive,  the  middle,  and  the  completive,)  we  here  finish 
the  subject  of  time  and  tenses,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  verb 
in  other  attributes,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduce  from 
other  principles. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


OONCRRNINO  MODES. 


We  have  observed  already,"*  that  the  souFs  leading  powers  are 
those  of  perception  and  those  of  volition,  which  words  we  have 
taken  in  their  most  comprehensive  acceptation.  We  have 
observed  also,  that  all  speech  or  discourse  is  a  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a  certain  perception  or 
a  certain  volition.  Hence  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either 
in  a  different  part  or  after  a  different  manner,  hence,  I  say,  the 
variety  of  modes  or  moods." 

If  we  simply  declare  or  indicate  something  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
(whether  a  perception  or  volition,  it  is  equally  the  same,)  this 
constitutes  that  mode  called  the  declarative  or  indicative. 

A  PERCEPTION. 
N08C0  dines,  incanaqae  menta 
Regis  Romani.  Vu|f.  JEjl  ti. 

A  VOLITION. 

In  nova  fert  animus  matatas  dicere  formas 

Corpora.  Ovid.  Metaou  i. 

•  If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  something  absolute  and 
certain,  but  as  of  something  possible  only,  and  in  the  number  of 
contingents,  this  makes  that  mode  which  grammarians  call  the 
potential,  and  which  becomes  on  such  occasions  the  leading 
mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posaet  oonms,  haberet 

Plos  dapis,  &C.  Hor. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading  mode,  but  only  subjoined 
to  the  indicative.  In  such  case  it  is  mostly  used  to  denote  the 
end,  or  final  cause ;  which  end,  as  in  human  life  it  is  always  a 
contingent,  and  may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of  all  our 

■■  See  chapter  iL  verba,  hence  it  is  ApoHonius  obaerrva,  r««ir 

■  Gaaa  defines  a  mode  exactly  consonant  pinuaffuf  i^mphwt  wupJumrm'i  i^X''^  ^*^ 

to  this  doctrine.     He  says  it  is  fioCkuftOf  Bnris :    **  the  sool^s  disposition  is  in  aa 

«lr^  ohf  wdBnfui  ^ntj^s^  hnk  ^mnjs  amuup6-  eminent  degree  attached   to  veiiM.**    De 

/Ma«i%  **a  volition  or  affection  of  the  soul,  Synt  L  iiL  c    13.    Thus,  too,  Prisdan: 

signified  through  s<mie  voice,  m>  sound  arti-  Modi  sunt  divosse  indinatknies  animi,  quas 

culate.**    Gram.  I  iv.     As  therefore  this  is  varia  consequitur  declinatio  verbL  IaYl  rin. 

the  nature  of  modes,  and  modes  belong  to  p.  821.  * 
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foresight,  is  therefore  expressed  most  naturally  by  the  mode 
here  mentioned.     For  example, 

Ut  jugulent  homines,  sui^nt  de  nocte  Utrones.  Hot. 

*^  Thieves  rise  by  night,  that  they  may  cut  men's  throats.** 

Here  that  they  rise^  is  positively  asserted  in  the  declarative 
or  indicative  mode;  but  as  to  their  cutting  merCs  throats^  this 
is  only  delivered  potentially,  because  how  truly  soever  it  may 
be  the  end  of  their  rising,  it  is  still  but  a  contingent  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  This  mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this 
manner  subjoined,  is  called  by  grammarians,  not  the  potential, 
but  the  subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  always  sufficient  merely  to  declare  ourselves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a  consciousness  of  our  ina- 
bility, to  address  them  after  a  manner  more  interesting  to 
ourselves,  whether  to  have  some  perception  informed,  or  some 
volition  gratified.  Hence  then  new  modes  of  speaking :  if  we 
interrogate,  it  is  the  interrogative  mode ;  if  we  require,  it  is  the 
requisitive.  Even  the  requisitive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
species :  with  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an  imperative  mode ;  with 
respect  to  equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  precative  or  optative.  ^ 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  variety  of  modes :  the  indica- 
tive or  declarative,  to  assert  what  we  think  certain ;  the  poten- 
tial, for  the  purposes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent;  the 
interrogative,  when  we  are  doubtful,  to  procure  us  information ; 
and  the  requisitive,  to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our 
volitions.  The  requisitive  too  appears  under  two  distinct  species, 
either  as  it  is  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  superiors,  p 

"  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  distino-  the  Peripatetics  called  the  ttfios  ntXirruc^ry 

tion  that  gave  rise  to  a  sophism  of  Pro-  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  wpwrayoptih' 

tagoras.     Homer  (says  he)  in  beginning  ruehi')  was  nothing  more  than  the  form  of 

his  Iliad  with,  Sing^  Mtue,  tie  torath ;  when  address  in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epb> 

he  thinks  to  pray,  in  reality  commands,  thcts,  with  which  we  apply  ourselves  one 

Elfx^crBoA  oUfiwoSi  iwirdrrtt.  Aristot.  Poet  to  another.     As,  therefore,  it  seldom  in- 

c  19.     The  solution  is  evident  firom  the  eluded  any  verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly 

division  here  established,  the  grammatical  contribute  to  form  a  verbal  mode.    Ammo> 

form  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  nius  and  Boethius,  the  one  a  Greek  Peri- 

P  The  species  of  modes  in  great  measure  patetic,  the  other  a  Latin,  have  illustrated 

depend  on  the  species  of  sentences.    The  the  species  of  sentences  from  Homer  and 

Stoics  increased  the  number  of  sentences  Viigil  after  the  following  manner, 

fiu*  beyond  the  Peripatetics.     Besides  those  'AAAA  rod  hiycv   n4rr€    c28£y,  rov  re 

mentioned  in  chap.  iL  note  k,  p.  122,  they  kAtttucoi;,  &s  t^, 

had  many  more,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ammonius  *Cl  ftdKop ' ArpelStj. 

de  Interpret,  p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  icol  rou  vpoarcuerucov^  &s  rh, 

L  viL  66.    The  Peripatetics  (and  it  seems  BdtrK*  X$L,'*lpt  toxcmu 

too  with  reason)  considered  all  these  addi-  koI  rod  ipurjiftarucouy  &s  rhj 

tional  sentences  as  included  within  those  Tis,  v&$ry  th  ia^^pw ; 

which  they  themselves  acknowledged,  and  icol  rod  c&micov,  &s  r^, 

which  they  made  to  be  five  in  number ;  the  A!  -^  Zcv  re  irdrtp, 

▼ocative,  ihe  imperative,  the  interrogative,  fcal  iwl  ro^rois^  rov  diro^arriicov,  Kott  tp 

the  precative,  and  the  assertive.     There  is  ^iro^oiy^ftcOa  irtpl  Arovovy  r&y  vpayfMd' 

no  mention  of  a  potential  sentence,  which  rara',  oToy 

may  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  as-  Scol  8^  re  irdirra  tvcuruf, 

scrtive,  or  indicative.    The  vocative  (which  oh  ircpl  irorr^s,  &c     E/y  t^  ir«^  'Epfi.  p.  4. 
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As  therefore  all  these  several  modes  have  their  foundation  in 
nature,  so  have  certain  marks  or  siffns  of  them  been  introduced  into 
languages,  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify 
them  one  to  another.  And  hence  those  various  modes  or  moods 
of  which  we  find  in  common  grammar  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  ^^so  many  literal  forms,  in- 
tended to  express  these  natural  distinctions.^^ 

All  these  modes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exhibit  some 
way  or  other  the  soul  and  its  affections.  Their  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  are  in  part,  as  follows. 

The  requisitive  and  interrogative  modes  are  distinguished 
from  the  indicative  and  potential,  that  whereas  these  last  seldom 
call  for  a  return,  to  the  two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  we  compare  the  requisitive  mode  with  the  interrogative,  we 
shall  find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
return,  but  in  other  peculiarities. 

The  return  to  the  requisitive,  is  sometimes  made  in  words, 
sometimes  in  deeds.     To  the  request  of  Dido  to  JEueaa^ 

Boetliias^fl  account  it  aa  follows.     Per^  sist  for  the  most  part  cither  in  multiplying 

fectanmi  rero   orationimi  partes  qninque  or  diminishing  the  nomber  of  syllable,  or 

sunt :  deprecatiTa,  ut,  else  in  lengthening  or  shortening  their  re- 

JmfiUT  onmipabem^  preeilnu  nftederit  iJ/m,  spective  quantities,  which  two  methods  are 

Da  demde  cmxUiMmy  Pater^  aique  Iubo  omina  called  bj  grammarians  the  syllabic  and  the 

firma,  temporal.     The  Latin,  which  is  but  a  spe- 

.    Imperativa,  ut,  ^  des  of  Greek  somewhat  debased,  admits  in 

Vadeage^mUe^voeaZephyros^etliJbertjMmnit,  like  manner  a  lar&e  portion  of  those  varia- 

InterrogatiTa,  ut,  •  tions,  which  are  diiefly  to  be  found  at  the 

Dk  mikit  Dammta^  cujum  peats  1  ending  of  its  verbs,  and  but  rardy  at  their 

Vocativa,  ut,  b^inning.     Yet  in  its  deponents  and  paa- 

^O/  Paier,  O!  hommum  rerumque  atema  sives  it  is  so  far  defective,  as  to  be  forced 

poiestoi,  to  have  recourse  to  the  auxiliar,  sum.    The 

Enuntiativa,  in  qua  Veritas  vel  fidsitas  modem  languages,  which  have  still  fewer  of 

invenitur,  ut,  those  variations,  have  been  necessitated  all 

PrvK^noarlMrilmsfjariaestnaimracraamdis,  of  them  to  assume  two  auxiliars  at  least, 

Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interp.  p.  291.  that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in  each 

In  Milton  the  same  sentences  may  be  language  the  verbs  kaveand  am.    As  to  the 

found,  as  follows.     The  precative,  English  tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  respect 

Universal  Lord  !  he  bosaimms  stiU  as  to  admit  no  variation  for  modes,  and  only 

7b  give  us  only  good,  one  for  time,  which  we  apply  to  express  an 

The  imperative,  aorist  of  the  past    Thus  firom  tmfecometh 

Go  tke$iy  ikou  migktiesi,  in  thy  Fatker^s  might,  wrote ;  from  give^  gave ;  from  speak^  spaie^ 

The  interrogative,  &c.    Hence,  to  express  time  and  modes,  we 

Whence^  and  what  art  thou,  emcrable  siape  ?  are  compelled  to  employ  no  less  than  seven 

The  vocative,  auxiliars,  viz.  do^  am^  have^  AaU^  wilL,  may^ 

Adamy  earth^s  haUow^d  mouldy  and  can ;  which  we  use  sometimes  singly. 

Of  God  inspired,  as   when  we   say,  1  am   writing,  I   have 

The  assertive  or  enunciative,  written  ;  sometimes  two  together,  as,  I  have 

The  conquered  also  and  enslaved  by  ttar  been  writing,  I  sAomU  have  written  ;  some- 

Shall,  vcith  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose,  times  no  less  than  three,  as,  I  might  have 

1  The  Greek  knguage,  which  is  of  all  the  bfen  lost.  He  could  have  been  preserved, 
most  elegant  and  complete,  expresses  these  But  for  these,  and  all  other  specuuttions  re- 
several  modes,  and  all  distinctions  of  time  lative  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language, 
likewise,  by  an  adequate  number  of  varia-  we  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  the  most 
tions  in  each  particular  verb.  These  varia-  authentic  information,  to  that  excellent  trea- 
sons may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  tise  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  entitled,  A 
of  the  verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  con-  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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a  prima  die,  hospet,  origine  nobis 

Inudias  Danaum 

the  proper  return  was  in  words ;  that  is,  in  an  historical  narrative. 
To  the  request  of  the  unfortunate  chief — date  oholum  Belisario— 
the  proper  return  was  in  a  deed ;  that  is,  in  a  charitable  relief. 
But  with  respect  to  the  interrogative,  the  return  is  necessarily 
made  in  words  alone ;  in  words,  which  are  called  a  response  or 
answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or  by  implication  some 
definitive  assertive  sentence.  Take  examples.  Whose  verses 
are  these  \  the  return  is  a  sentence.  These  are  verses  of  Homer. 
Was  Brutus  a  worthy  man  ?  the  return  is  a  sentence,  Brutus 
was  a  worthy  man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress)  we  may 
perceive  the  near  affinity  of  this  interrogative  mode  with  the 
indicative,  in  which  last  its  response  or  return  is  mostly  made. 
So  near  indeed  is  this  affinity,  that  in  these  two  modes  alone  the 
verb  retmns  the  same  form,"^  nor  are  they  otherwise  distinguished, 
than  either  by  the  addition  or  absence  of  some  small  particle,  or 
by  some  minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  or  some- 
times only  by  a  change  in  the  tone,  or  accent.' 

■'  "Hyt  oly  vpoiC9ifi4trn  6purruc^  lyicXio-is,  only  one.  Now  the  leait  complex  inter- 
r^y  iyK9tfi4iniv  KOfrd^curuf  iarofidkxovatit  rogation  will  admit  of  four  answers^  two 
fuBloTaTOi  Tou  icoXcurtfoi  6piaTucif~-iwa'  affirmative,  two  negative,  if  not  perhaps  of 
irkripofBwa  8^  r^f  jtcrro^MCo'cwf ,  Wo<rTp4<f>9i  more.  The  reason  is,  a  complex  interroga- 
tls  rh  fjpm  Spurruc^i:  ''The  indicative  mode,  tion  cannot  consist  of  less  than  two  simple 
of  which  we  speak,  by  laying  aside  that  ones ;  each  of  which  may  be  separately 
assertion,  which  by  its  nature  it  implies,  affirmed  and  separately  denied.  For  in- 
quits  the  name  of  indicative — when  it  reas-  stance :  Are  these  verses  Homer^s  or  Virgil^s? 
somes  the  assertion,  it  returns  again  to  its  1.  They  are  Homer^s ;  2.  They  are  not 
proper  character.^  ApolL  de  Synt.  L  iii.  Homer^s ;  3.  They  are  Viigil^s ;  4.  They 
€.21.  Theodore  Gaza  says  the  same,  Introd.  are  not  Virgil's ;  we  may  add,  5.  They  are 
Gram.  L  iv.  of  neither.    The  indefinite  interrogations  go 

•  It  may  be  observed  of  the  interrogative,  still  further ;  for  these  may  be  answered  j^ 
that  as  often  as  the  interrogation  is  simple  infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives, 
and  definite,  the  response  may  be  made  in  For  instance:  Whose  are  these  verses  ?  We 
almost  the  same  words,  by  converting  them  may  answer  affirmatively.  They  an  Virgil^ 
into  a  sentence  affirmative  or  negative,  ac-  They  are  Horaoe\  They  are  Ovid\  &c ;  or 
cording  as  the  truth  is  either  one  or  the  negatively.  They  are  not  ViigU*s,  They  are 
other.  For  example :  Are  these  verses  of  not  Horace^s,  They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  so 
Homer?  Response:  These  verses  are  of  on,  either  way,  to  infinity.  How  then 
Homer.  Are  those  verses  of  Virgil  ?  Re-  should  we  learn  from  a  single  Yes,  or  a 
sponse.  Those  are  not  verses  of  ViigiL  And  single  No,  which  particular  is  meant  among 
here  the  artists  of  language,  for  the  sake  of  infinite  possibles?  These  therefore  are  in- 
brevity  and  despatch,  have  provided  two  terrogations  which  must  be  always  an- 
partides,  to  represent  all  such  responses;  swered  by  a  sentence.  Yet  even  here 
Yes,  for  all  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the  custom  Eas  consulted  for  brevity,  by  re- 
negative,  turning  for  answer  only  the  single  essential 

But  when  the  interrogation  is  complex,  characteristic  word,  and  retrenching  by  an 

as  when  we  say.  Are  these  verses  of  Homer,  ellipsis  all  the  rest,  which  rest  the  interro- 

or  of  Virgil  ?  much  more,  when  it  is  in-  gator  is  left  to  supply  from  himsel£     Thus, 

definite,  as  when  we  say  in  general.  Whose  when  we    are    asked.  How  many  right 

are  these  verses  ?  we  cannot  then  respond  angles  equal  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?    we 

after  the  manner  above  mentioned.     The  answer  in  the  short  monosyUable,  Two ; 

reason  is,  that  no  interrogation  can  be  an-  whereas,  without  the  ellipsis,  the  answer 

swered  by  a  simple  Yes,  or  a  simple  No,  would  have  been.  Two  right  angles  equal 

except  only  those  which  are  themselves  so  the  angles  of  a  triangle, 

simple,  as  of  two  possible  answers  to  admit  The  ancients    distinguished  these  two 

M 
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But  to  return  to  onr  camparison  between  the  interrogative 
mode  and  the  requLsitive. 

The  interrogative  (in  the  lang^uage  of  grammarians)  has  all 
persons  of  both  numbers.  The  requisitive  or  im[>erative  has  no 
first  person  of  the  singular,  and  that  from  this  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  equally  absurd  in  modes  for  a  person  to  request  or  give 
commands  to  himself,  as  it  is  in  pronouns,  for  the  speaker  to 
become  the  subject  of  his  own  address/ 

Again,  we  mav  interrogate  as  to  all  times,  both  present,  past^ 
and  future.  Who  was  founder  of  Bome!  Who  is  king  of 
China  i  Who  will  discover  the  longitude  I  But  entreating  and 
commanding  (which  are  the  essence  of  the  requisitive  mode) 
have  a  necessary  respect  to  the  future  only."  For,  indeed,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  present  or  the  past,  the  natures  of 
which  are  immutable  and  necessary ! 


neciet  of  interrogation  by  different  namet.  imperamu,  qa»  vel  in  piaeienti 

The  nmple  they  called  ^/Min}/ia,'*interro-  volumuB  fieri  nne  aliqna  dHatione,  Tel  m 

gatio  ;**  the  complex,  ir^/io,  **  percontatia^  fittuo.  Lib.  riii  p.  806. 

Ammoniot  calli  the  firat  of  these  ifJrnfvts  It  is  true,  the  (Aeeki  in  their  bnpemtivcii 

SMiXcfrrur^ ;  the  other,  ip^arnffis  wwrftaruci,  admit  certain  temes  of  the  past,  sach  aa 

See  Am.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  160.    Diog.  those  of  the  perfectmn,  and  of  the  two 

Laert  viL  66.    QnintiL  Inst.  iz.  2.  aorists.    Bat  then  these  tenses,  when  so 

<  Sop.  p.  138.  aj^lied,  either  totally  lose  their  teBponuy 

*  Apollonias^s  account  of  the  fvtore,  im-  character,  or  else  are  ased  to  inannate  sudb 

pUed  in  all  imperatiTes,  is  worth  obserring.  a  speed  of  execution,  that  the  deed  should 

^vl  7^  fjtil  yofOfUvois  ^  ft^  y^yw^w  4  he  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  very  instant 

itpAoroJ^vi'  rk  S^  /u^  ywSfiMva  1^  fi^  7«To-  when  commanded.    The  saaie   difference 

virot  iinrfi^i6rtira  ih  tx^*^^  ^^  ^  Itrsr-  seems  to  subsist  between  onr  English  im> 

tfeu,  fA4?iXoirros  iirri:  ''A  command  has  re-  peiatiTe,  Be  gone,  and  those  others  of^  Oo» 

spcct  to  those  things  whkh  cither  are  not  or  Be  going.     The  first  (if  we  please)  may 

doing,  or  have  not  yet  been  done.     But  be  styled  tbe  imperative  of  the  perfectnm, 

those  things,  which  being  not  now  doing,  as  c^ng  in  the  yery  instant  for  the  com- 

or  having  not  yet  been  done,  have  a  natu-  pletion  of  our  commands :  the  oUiers  may 

ral  aptitude  to  exist  hereafter,  may  be  pro-  be  styled  imperatives  of   the  fntnre,  aa 

perly  said  to  appertain  to  the  future.**    De  allowing  a  reasonable  time  to  begin  firsthand 

Byntazi,  1.  L  c.  36.     Soon  before  this  he  finish  afterward. 

says,  'Awoi'ra  r^  vyMNrrorruc^  4ymifUtnipf  It  is  thus  Apollonins,  in  the  chapter  first 

lx«  ^^  '''Av  fUkXMrros  ZtdB^trut—x'fihv  cited,  distingaishes  between  (TKOMmw  rks 

yip  iy  t&tp  icrl  rh,  i  rvpayvotcrdyiia'as  ikfcWXovs,  ^go  to  digging  the  vines,**  and 

rtfjuur€m^r^  Tififf&fia'ereut  icarit 'Hiy  XP^i'ov  aKw^^rm  rks   kforiXmny  '^set  the  vinea 

Hwouuf  rp  iKKXlffu  ZtriWaxhs^  Kcih  rh  dug.**    The  first  is  spoken  (as  he  eaUs  i^ 

fthf  wpoirrtucTuchy,  rh  8i  6ptaruc6y :  **  All  cly  mpdrmariMf  **  by  way  of  eztenseo,  or 

imperatives  have  a  disposition  within  them,  allowance  ef  time  Ibr  the  weak  ;**  tihe  second, 

which    respects  the  niture :   with  regard  wis  crm^cXcitMror,  ^  with  a  view  ta  tmme- 

therefore  to  time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  diate  completion.**    And  in  aaother  plaec^ 

say.  Let  him,  that  kills  a  tyrant,  be  ho-  explaining  the  difference  between  the  same 

noured ;  or.  He,  that  kills  one,  shall  be  ho-  tenses,  o-iccbrrc  and  a-icda^y,  he  says  of  the 

noured ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the  last,  oh  tUyov  rh  fi^  ytyifuyoy  vpoerdiren, 

mode,  inasmuch  as  one  is  impeiative,  the  AaaAkoI  rhyty6ft»yay  iywapormm  kncyo- 

other  indicative  or  declarative.**    ApolL  de  pt^i,  *^that  it  not  only  commands  SQin»- 

Syntaxi,  L  L  c  35.   Priscian  seems  to  allow  thing,  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  but 

imperatives  a  share  of  present  time,  as  well  forbids  also  that,  which  is  now  doing  in  urn 

as  future.     But  if  we  attend,  we  shall  find  extension,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  slow  and 

his  present  to  be  nothing  clee  than  an  im-  lengthened  progress.**   Hence,  if  a  man  haa 

mediate  future,  as  opposed  to  a  more  dia-  been  a  long   while  writing,  and  we  are 

tant  one.      Imperativus  vero   pnesens  et  u-illing  to  hasten  him,  it  would  be  wrong  to 

futurum  [tompus]  naturali  qoadam  neces-  sny  in  Greek,  ypd^  "  write,**  (for  that  he 

■itate  vidotur  pome  accipere.     Ea  etenim  is  now,  and   has  been  long  doing,)   but 
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It  is  from  this  comiexion  of  futurity  with  oommands,  that  the 
future  indicatiye  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative,  and  that 
to  say  to  any  one.  You  shall  do  this,  has  often  the  same  force 
with  the  imperative.  Do  this.  So  in  the  decalogue,  ^*  Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,'*'  which  denote  (we 
know)  ike  strictest  and  most  authoritative  commands. 

As  to  the  potential  mode,  it  is  distinguidied  from  all  the  rest 
by  its  subordinate  or  subjunctive  nature.  It  is  also  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  requisitive  and  interrogative,  by  implying  a 
kind  of  feeble  and  weak  assertion,  and  so  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  susceptible  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Thus,  if  it  be  said 
potentially.  This  may  be,  or  This  might  have  been,  we  may  re- 
mark without  absurdity,  It  is  true,  or  It  is  false.  But  if  it  be 
said.  Do  this,  meaning.  Fly  to  heaven ;  or  Can  this  be  done  i 
meaning,  to  square  the  circle ;  we  cannot  say  in  either  case.  It  is 
true,  or  £edse,  though  the  command  and  the  question  are  about 
things  impossible.  Yet  still  the  potential  does  not  aspire  to  the 
indicative,  because  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjectural  as- 
sertion, whereas  that  of  the  indicative  is  absolute,  and  without 
reserve. 

This,  therefore,  (the  indicative,  I  mean,)  is  the  mode,  which, 
as  in  all  grammars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first  both  in 
dignity  and  use.  It  is  this  which  publishes  our  sublimest  per- 
ceptions ;  which  exhibits  the  soul  in  her  purest  energies,  superior 
to  the  imperfection  of  desires  and  wants;  which  includes  the 
whole  of  time,  and  its  minutest  distinctions;  which,  in  its 
various  past  tenses,  is  employed  by  history,  to  preserve  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  former  events;  in  its  futures  is  used  by 
prophecy,  or  (in  de&ult  of  this)  by  wise  foresight,  to  instruct 
ana  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which  is  coming;  but  above  all  in 
its  present  tense  serves  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  bv  just  de- 
monstrations to  establish  necessary  truth;  that  truth,  which  from 
its  nature  only  exists  in  the  present ;  which  knows  no  distinc- 
tions either  of  past  or  of  future,  but  is  everywhere  and  always 
invariably  one." 

ypdi^^  **get  your  writii^  done ;  make  no  blichui,  Ammonins,  and  othera.  There  were 

delays.^    See  ApolL  L  UL  c  24.     See  also  no  secU  of  philosophy  that  by  greater 

Maaobios  de  Di£  Verb.  Orffic.  et  Lat  pu  stress  on   the  distinction  between  things 

680.  edit  Varior.   Latini  non  estimave-  existing  in  time  and  not  in  time,  than  the 

nmtt  &C.  two  above  mentioned.    The  doctrine  of  the 

*  See  the  quotation,  note  t,  chapter  vL  Peripatetics  on  this  subject  (since  it  b 

p.  143.    Cum  enim  dicimus,  Deus  est,  non  these  that  Boethius  here  follows)  may  be 

eum  dicimus  nunc  esse,  sed,  &c.  partly  understood  from  the  following  sketch. 

Boethius,  author  of  the  sentiment  there  **The  things  that  exist  in  time  are  those 

quoted,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  first  whose  existence  time  can  measure.     But  if 

quality;  by  religion,  a  Christian ;  and  by  their  existence  may  be  measured  by  time, 

philosophy,  a  Platonic    and    Peripatetic  ;  then  there  may  be  assumed  a  time  greater 

which  two  sects,  as  they  sprang  from  the  than  the  existence  of  any  one  of  them,  as 

same  source,  wore  in  the  latter  ages  of  an-  there  may  be  assumed  a  number  greater 

tiquity  commonly  adopted  by  the  same  pei-  than  the  greatest  multitude,  that  is  capable 

sons,  such  as  Thomistius,  Porphyry,  lam-  of  being  numbered.     And  bence  it  is  that 

M  2 
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Through  all  the  above  modes,  with  their  respective  tenses, 
the  verb  being  considered  as  denoting  an  attribute,  has  always 
reference  to  some  person,  or  substance.  Thus  if  we  say.  Went, 
or,  Go,  or  Whither  goeth,  or  Might  have  gone,  we  must  add  a 
person  or  substance,  to  make  the  sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went ;  Caesar  might  have  gone ;  Whither  goeth  the  wind !  Go ! 
thou  traitor !  But  there  is  a  mode  or  form  under  which  verbs 
sometimes  appear,  where  they  have  no  reference  at  all  to  persons 
or  substances.  For  example.  To  eat  is  pleasant ;  but  to  fast  is 
wholesome.  Here  the  verbs,  to  ectt^  and  to  fa«t^  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  practicable  to  prefix  a 
person  or  substance.  Hence  the  Latin  and  modem  grammarians 
have  called  verbs  under  this  mode,  from  this  their  indefinite 
nature,  infinitives.  Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  im- 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  aTrapifuf>aTa^  from  the  same 
reason  of  their  not  discovering  either  person  or  number. 

These  infinitives  go  further.  They  not  only  lay  aside  the 
character  of  attributives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  substan- 
tives, and  as  such  themselves  become  distinguished  with  their 
several  attributes.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above,  pleasant  is  the 
attribute  attending  the  infinitive  to  eat ;  wholesome  the  attribute 
attending  the  infinitive  to  fast.  Examples  in  Greek  and  Latin 
of  like  kmd  are  innumerable. 

Dnice  et  decomm  est  pro  patria  morl 
Sdie  tuum  nihil  est. 

Oh  KorBtvw  yitp  9ta^y  ^UA'  adaxpHs  tforccy.' 

tUngB  terapomry  hare  their  existenee,  as  it  diameter  of  the  aquare  is  incommensmable 

were  limited  by  time ;  that  they  are  con-  with  its  side.     What  then  shall  we  say  ? 

fined  within  it,  as  within  some  bound  ;  and  Was  there  erer  a  time  when  it  was  not  in- 

that  in  some  degree  or  other  they  all  sttb-  commensurable,  as  it  is  certain  there  was 

mit  to  its  power,  according  to  those  conmion  a  time  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  or 

phrases,  that  time  is  a  destroyer ;   that  Pyramids  ?  or  is  it  daily  growing  less  in- 

things  decay  through  time  ;  that  men  for-  commensurable,  as  we  are  assured  of  decays 

get  in  time,  and  lose  their  abilities ;  and  in  both  those  massy  structures  ?**    Frooi 

seldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young,  these  unchangeable  tniths,  we  may  pass  to 

or  beautiful     The  truth,  indeed,  is,  time  their  place,  or  region  ;  to  the  unceasing  in- 

al  ways  attends  motion.     Now  the  natural  tellecdon  of  the  uniyersal  mind,  erer  perfect, 

effect  of  motion  is  to  put  something,  which  ever  full,  knowing  no  remissions,  languors, 

now  i^  out  of  that  state  in  which  it  now  &c    See  Nat  Ansc.  L  ir.  c  19.    Metaph. 

is,  and  so  fiir,  therefore,  to  destroy  that  L  xir.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  edit  Du  VaL  and 

itate.  note^,  p.  11.    The  following  passage  may 

'^The  rererse  of  all  this  holds  with  desenre  attention, 

things  that  exist  eternally.    These  exist  ToD  yiip  rov  6  iikv  wouip  iti^vKW^  icol 

not  in  time,  because  time  is  so  fiir  from  ii^  vowr  6l\  koX  it4^vtn^  itol  mm Z    itXXiL 

being  able  to  measure  their  existence,  that  irol  o^of  odirm  r4K9os,  t»  fiii  irpoo^f 

no  time  can  be  assumed,  which  their  exist-  ain^  rh  koX  rocZy  &«2,  irol  irdCrra  rociV,  icol 

ence  doth  not  surpass.    To  which  we  may  fti)  &XAorc  iWa.    Aart  fft?  t»  ^cX^ro- 

add,  that  they  feel  none  of  iU  effects,  being  ros  6  vxAv  U\  kvX  irijna^  koDl  ifuu    Max. 

no  way  obnoxious  either  to  damage  or  dis-  Tyr.  Diss,  xvil  p.  201.  edit  Lend, 

solution.  y  It  is  from  the  infinitive  thus  partid- 

**  To  instance  in  examples  of  either  kind  pating  the  nature  of  a  noun  or  substantive, 

of  being.    There  are  such  things  at  this  in-  that  the  best  grammarians  have  called  it 

stant,  as  Stonehenge  and  the  Pyramids.   It  sometimes    Bwofia   ^/iaTuc^r,  **  a    verbal 

is  likewise  true  at  this  instant,  that  the  noun  ^  soroetimea  Bt^ofut  ^iifietros^  **"  the 
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The  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  inquiries  had  this  infinitive  in 
such  esteem^  that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  fnjfiay 
or  ^^  verb,^  a  name  which  they  denied  to  all  the  other  modes. 
Their  reasoning  was,  they  considered  the  true  verbal  character 
to  be  contained  simple  and  unmixed  in  the  infinitive  only.  Thus 
the  infinitives,  irepiirarelv^  ambulare^  "to  walk,''  mean  simply 
that  energy,  and  nothing  more.  The  other  modes,  besides  ex- 
pressing this  energy,  superadd  certain  affections,  which  respect 
persons  and  circumstances.  Thus  amhulo  and  ambula  mean  not 
simply  "to  walk,*"  but  mean,  " I  walk,''  and  "walk  thou."  And 
hence  they  are  all  of  them  resolvable  into  the  infinitive,  as  their 
prototype,  together  with  some  sentence  or  word,  expressive  of 
their  proper  character.  Ambuloy  "  I  walk ;"  that  is,  indico  me 
ambulare^  "  I  declare  myself  to  walk."  Ambula^  "  walk  thou ;" 
that  is,  impero  te  ambulare^  "  I  command  thee  to  walk  ;"  and  so 
with  the  modes  of  every  other  species.  Take  away,  therefore, 
the  assertion,  the  command,  or  whatever  else  gives  a  character 
to  any  one  of  these  modes,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  infinitive,  which  (as  Priscian  says)  significat  ipsatn 
rem,  quam  cantinet  verbum.^  • 

The  application  of  this  infinitive  is  somewhat  singular.  It 
naturally  coalesces  with  all  those  verbs  that  denote  any  tendence, 
desire,  or  volition  of  the  soul,  but  not  readily  with  others.  Thus 
it  is  sense,  as  well  as  syntax,  to  say,  /SovKofiai  ^v,  cupio  vivers^ 
"  I  desire  to  live ;"  but  not  to  say,  iaOla)  {^v,  eclo  vivere^  or  even, 
in  English,  "  I  eat  to  live ;"  unless  by  an  ellipsis,  instead  of  "  I 
eat  for  to  live,"  as  we  say,  Ivexa  rod  57v,  or  pour  vivre.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  different  actions  may  unite  in  the  same 
subject,  and,  therefore,  be  coupled  together,  (as  when  we  say, 

verbis  nonn.^    The  reason  of  this  appella-  rere  enim  est  cnnas ;  et  scribere,  tcriptura; 

tion  is  in  Greek  more  eTident,  from  its  et  legere,  lectio.  Itaque  frequenter  et  nomi- 

taking  the  prepositive  article  before  it  in  all  nibus  adjongnntur,  et  aliis  casoalibus,  more 

cases ;  rh  ypduptu^,  rov  ypd^ttr,  r^  ypd-  nominum  ;  ut  Persius, 

^ir.    The  same  constmction  is  not  an-  Sed  puicrum  est  digUo  monttrari^  et  di' 

known  in  English.  cisr,  hie  est. 

Thus  Spencer :  And  soon  after,  Cum  enim  dico,  bonnm  est 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake^  legere,  nihil  aliud  significo,  nisi,  bona  est 

Oauld  save  the  son  of  Thetii  from  to  die.  lectio.  L  xriii.  p.  1130.    See  also  Apoll. 

^A-rh  Tov  BoMuy,     In  Hke  manner  we  say,  L  i  c.  8.  Oasa  Gram.  1.  iv.  T^  tk  iaraptfL" 

*^  Ho  did  it  to  be  rich,^  where  we  must  (parot^,  6po/id  itrri  ^fwros,  «c  t.  A. 

supply  by  an  ellipsis  the  preposition  /or,  *  See  Apollon.  ll  iii  13.     Ko^^Aov  iroy 

^  He  did  it  for  to  be  rich,**  the  same  as  if  we  napifiytihoy  hr6  rufosy  k,  r.  \,    See  also 

had  said,  **  He  did  it  for  gain  :**  Ircica  rov  Gaza,  in  the  note  before.     Igitur  a  con- 

irXovrc?!',  &cfca  rov  k4^ovs^  in  French,  structione  quoque  vim  rei  verborum   (id 

pour   s^enricher.      Even   when   we  speak  est,  nominis,  quod  significat  ipsam  rem) 

such  sentences  as  the  following,  **  I  choose  habere   infinitivum   possumus  dignoscere  ; 

to  philosophize,  rather  than  to  be  rich,**  rh  res    autem    in    personas    distributa    fiicit 

^iXoao^of  fio^koiioLt  fftr«p  rh  irXovrcIv,  alios  verbi   motus.      Itaque  omnes   modi 

the  infinitives  are  in  nature  as  much  ao-  in  hunc,  id  est,  infinitivum,  transumuntur 

cusatives,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  **  I  choose  sive  resolvuntur.     Prise  1.  xviii.  p.  1131. 

philosophy  rather  than  riches,**  r^w  ^nKoao-  From  these  principles  Apollonius  calls  the 

^lay  0o6\ofuu,  liirtp  rh^  irXovrov,     Thus,  infinitive  ^^/m  7f KMCcfircproy,  and  Priscian, 

too,  Priscian,  speaking  of  infinitivcis  Cur-  verbum  gcneralc. 
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"  He  walked  and  discoursed,^)  yet  the  actions,  notwithstanding, 
remain  separate  and  distinct*  But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
volitions  and  actions.  Here  the  coalescence  is  often  so  intimate^ 
that  the  volition  is  unintelligible  till  the  action  be  expressed : 
ctipto,  t?o?o,  desidero;  "I  desire,  I  am  willing,  I  want" — What! 
The  sentences,  we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We  must 
help  them  then  by  infinitives,  which  express  the  proper  actions 
to  which  they  tend.  Oupio  legere^  Volo  discere,  Desidero  mdere : 
*^  I  desire  to  read,  I  am  willing  to  live,  I  want  to  see.^  Thus  is 
the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in  syntax.* 
And  so  much  for  modes,  and  their  several  species.  We  are 
to  attempt  to  denominate  them  according  to  their  most  eminent 
characters ;  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  As  every 
necessary  truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism,  (which  last 
is  no  more  than  a  combination  of  such  truths,)  must  always  be 
expressed  under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive  assertions 
only  belong  to  the  indicative,  we  may  denominate  it,  for  that 
reason,  the  mode  of  science.**  Again :  as  the  potential  is  only 
conversant  about  contingents,  of  which  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we  may  call  this  mode 
the  mode  of  conjecture.  Again :  as  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
would  be  informed,  must  ask  of  those  that  already  know,  this 
being  the  natural  way  of  becoming  proficients ;  hence  we  may 
call  the  interrogative,  the  mode  of  proficiency. 

Inter  cimcta  legei,  et  percontabere  doctot, 
Qua  ratione  queas  tTaducen  leniter  serum. 
Quid  pure  tnmquiUet,  &c  Hor. 

Further  still :  as  the  highest  and  most  excellent  use  of  the  re- 
quisitive  mode  is  legislative  command,  we  may  style  it,  for  this 
reason,  the  mode  of  legislature.  Ad  divos  adeunto  caste^  says 
Cicero,  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  lawgiver ;  ^^  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,^  say  the  laws  of  England ;  and  m  the  same  mode  speak 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation.  It  is  also  in  this  mode  that  the 
geometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator,  orders  lines  to 
be  bisected,  and  circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that  science 
which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

There  are  other  supposed  affections  of  verbs,  such  as  number 
and  person ;  but  these,  surely,  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  their 
essence,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  the  essence  of  any  other  attribute, 
being,  in  fact,  the  properties,  not  of  attributes,  but  of  substances. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  terminations,  which  respect 

•  Priaciaxi  calls  these  verba,  which  natu-  Lat.  p.  685.  edit.  Var. 
rally  precede  infinitiyes,  veHn  voluniativa;        Nee  omm  iarapdfjuparw  enietmqfie  iwrio, 
they  are  called  in  Greek  TpoMprriKd.    See  &c 

L  xviil  1129  ;  but  more  particularly  see        *»  Ob  nobilitatem  prseiyit  indicatiYUi,  BO- 
Apolloniua,  1.  iil  c.  13,  where  this  whole  lus  modus  aptus  sdentiis,  solus  pater  Ten- 
doctrine  is  explained  with  great  accuracy,  tatis.     Seal  de  Cans.  L.  T^i^  c  116. 
8ee  also  Macrobius  de  Dtft.  Verb.  Gr.  et 
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the  number  and  person  of  ererv  substantive,  that  we  may  know 
with  more  precision,  in  a  complex  sentence,  each  particular  sub- 
stance, with  its  attendant  verbal  attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sex,  with  respect  to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations 
which  vary,  as  they  respect  b^gs,  male  or  female,  though  sub- 
stances past  dispute  are  alone  susceptible  of  sex.'  We  therefore 
pass  over  these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  being  rather 
among  the  elegancies,  than  the  essentials  of  language,**  which 
essentials  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  principal 
of  these  now  remaining,  is  the  difference  of  verbs  as  to  their 
several  species,  which  we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCBRNINO  THE  SPECIES  OF  VERBS,  AND  THEIR  OTHER  REMAININa 

PROPERTIES. 

All  verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called,  denote  energies  ;^  now,  as 
all  energies  are  attributes,  they  have  reference,  of  course,  to 
certain  energizing  substances.  Thus  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  such  energies,  as  to  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  &c.  if  there  were 
not  such  beings  as  men,  birds,  swords,  &c.  Further,  every 
energy  doth  not  only  require  an  energizer,  but  is  necessarily 
conversant  about  some  subject.  For  example :  if  we  say,  Brutus 
loves,  we  must  needs  supply,  loves  Gato,  Cassius,  Portia,  or 
some  one.  The  sword  wounds,  i.  e.  wounds  Hector,  Sarpedon, 
Priam,  or  some  one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  energy  is  ne- 
cessarily situate  between  two  substantives ;  an  energizer,  which 

*  It  is  somewliat  extraordinary,  that  lo  and  third  peraoii  are  improperiy  so  called, 

aeute  and  rational  a  grammarian  aa  Sanctins  being,  in  &ct,  but  negatLona  of  the  other 

■honld  justly  deny  genden,  or  the  distino-  two. 

tion  of  Bex  to  adjectives,  and  yet  make  ^  Whoever  would  see  more  upon  a  sub- 
persons  i^ipertain,  not  to  substantives,  but  ject  of  importance,  referred  to  in  many  parts 
to  verbs.  His  commentator,  Perixonius,  is  of  this  treatise,  and  particularly  in  note  x  of 
much  more  consistent,  who  says.  At  vero  this  chapter,  p.  163,  may  consult  Letters  con- 
si  rem  recte  consideres,  ipsis  nominibus  et  coming  Mind,  an  octavo  volume,  publided 
prononiinibus  vel  maxime,  imo  unice  inett  1750,  the  author  Mr.  John  Petvin,  vicar  of 
ipsa  persona ;  et  verba  se  habent  in  per-  Ilsington  in  Devon ;  a  person  who,  though 
aonarum  ratione  ad  nomina  plane  sioiti  from  his  retired  situation  little  known,  was 
adjeetiva  in  ratione  ffenemm  ad  substantiva,  deeply  skilled  in  the  philosophy  both  of 
quibns  solis  autor  (Sanctins  sciL  L  L  c.  7.)  the  ancients  and  modems,  and,  more  than 
et  recte  genus  adscribit,  ezclusia  adjeetivis.  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
Sanct  A&ierv.  L  u  &  12.  There  is,  indeed,  his  virtue  and  weith. 
an  exact  analogy  between  the  accidents  of  *  We  use  this  word  enermfj  rather  than 
■ex  and  person.  There  are  but  two  sexes,  motion^  from  its  more  comprehensive  mean- 
that  is  to  say,  the  male  and  the  female ;  ing ;  it  being  a  sort  of  genus,  which  in- 
and  bat  two  persons,  (or  characters  essential  eludes  within  it  both  motion  and  its  priva- 
te discourse,)  that  is  to  say,  the  q>eaker  tion.  See  before,  p.  144. 
and  the  party  addressed.    The  third  sex 
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is  active,  and  a  subjeci,  which  is  passive.  Hence,  then,  if  the 
CDergizer  leads  the  sentence,  the  energy  follows  its  character, 
and  becomes  what  we  call  a  verb  active :  thus  we  say,  Brutus 
amaty  '^  Brutus  loves.""  On  the  contrary,  if  the  passive  subject 
be  principal,  it  follows  the  character  of  this,  too,  and  then  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  verb  passive :  thus  we  say,  Portia  amatur^ 
^'  Portia  is  loved.^  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  same  road  be- 
tween the  summit  and  foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  ascent,  with  respect  to  the  foot  is  descent. 
Since  then  every  energy  respects  an  energizer,  or  a  passive  sub- 
ject ;  hence  the  reason  why  every  verb,  whether  active  or  passive, 
has  in  language  a  necessary  reference  to  some  noun  for  its  nomi- 
native case.' 

But  to  proceed  still  further  from  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served, itirutus  loved  Portia.  Here  Brutus  is  the  energizer; 
loved,  the  energy ;  and  Portia,  the  subject.  But  it  miffht  have 
been,  Brutus  loved  Gato,  or  Cassius,  or  the  Roman  republic ;  for 
the  energy  is  referable  to  subjects  infinite.  Now,  among  tliese 
infinite  subjects,  when  that  happens  to  occur,  which  is  the  ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved  himself^  slew  himself,  &c. 
m  such  case  the  energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double  relation, 
both  active  and  passive.  And  this  it  is  which  gave  rise  among 
the  Greeks  to  that  species  of  verbs  called  verbs  middle;'  and 
such  was  their  true  and  original  use,  however  in  many  instances 
they  may  have  since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  verb  still  retains  its  active  form,  and  the  passive  subject  (se 
or  ''  himself")  is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Again :  in  some  verbs  it  happens  that  the  energy  always  keeps 
withm  the  energizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign  ex- 
traneous subject.  Thus  when  we  say,  Gsesar  walketh,  Gsesar 
sitteth,  it  is  impossible  the  energy  should  pass  out,  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  grammarians  verbs  transitive,) 
because  both  the  energizer  and  the  passive  subject  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  For  what  is  the  cause  of  this  walking  or 
sitting !  It  is  the  will  and  vital  powers  belonging  to  Gsesar.  And 
what  is  the  subject,  made  so  to  move  or  sit !  It  is  the  body  and 
limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same  Gsesar.  It  is  this,  then,  forms 
that  species  of  verbs,  which  grammarians  have  thought  fit  to 
call  verbs  neuter,  as  if,  indeed,  they  were  void  both  of  action 

'  Tho  doctrine  of  impersonal  verbs  has  verbs  middle,  admit  a  coincidence  of  the 

been  justly  rejected   by  the  best  gmm-  active  and  passive   character.**     Apollon. 

marians,  both  ancient  and  modem.     See  L  iil.  c  7.     He  that  would  see  this  whole 

Sanct  Min.  I.  i.  c  12 ;  1.  iil  c  I ;  L  iv.  c  3.  doctrine,  concerning  the  power  of  the  mid- 

Priscian.  L  xviii.  p.  1 134.    Apoll.  1.  iii.  sub.  die  verb,  explained  and  confirmed  with  great 

filL     In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  ingenuity  and  learning,  may  consult  a  small 

proper  nominative  supplied  to  all  verbs  of  treatise  of  that  able  critic,  Kuster,  entitled 

this  supposed  character.  De   vero   Usu   Verborum   Mediorum.     A 

»  TA  7^  MoAo^^cni  fA€ir6TrfTos  x'hf^^o^o,  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  been 

fftfv^fiirrwriy    &yc9/(aTo    iytprfrriK^s    K€u  lately  published, 
vo^uc^t  8io0^o'fwf;   •'The  verba,  called 
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and  passion,  when,  perhaps,  (like  verbs  middle,)  they  may  be 
rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not,  however,  to  dispute  about 
names,  as  these  neuters  in  their  energizer  always  discover  their 
passive  subject,''  which  other  verbs  cannot,  their  passive  subjects 
being  infinite ;  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
neuters  to  have  the  subject  expressed,  as  in  other  verbs  it  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
taught  in  common  grammars  that  verbs  active  require  an  accu- 
sative, while  neuters  require  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  verbs,  the  middle  cannot  be  called 
necessary,  because  most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
species  of  verbs  therefore  remaining,  are  the  active,  the  passive, 
and  the  neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  all  languages 
whatever.* 

^  Thii  cbancter  of  neuters  the  Greeks  sidered  them  under  the  four  following  sorts, 

very  happily  express  by  the  terms  abroK^  When  a  Terb,  coinciding  with  the  nomi- 

Btta  and  wu>inl6ciii,  which  Prisdan  renders  natiye  of  some  noon,  made  without  further 

**  quae  ex  se  in  seipsa  fit  intrinaecus  passio.**  help  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  as  Im- 

L  TiiL  p.  790.    Consentii  Ars  apud  Putsch.  tcpJtrns  ircpivarc^  **  Socrates  walkedi  ;**  then 

p.  2051.  as  the  verb  in  such  case  implied  the  power 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  even  those  of  a  perfect  predicate,  they  called  it  for  that 

verbs,  called  actives,  can  upon  occasion  lay  reason  iconfT^fia,  **a  predicaUe  ;**  or  else, 

aside  their  transitive  character ;  th^t  is  to  from  its  readiness,  ffv/ifialy^Wy  to  coincide 

say,  can  drop  their  subsequent  accusative,  with  its  noun  in  completing  Uie  sentence, 

and  assume  the  fonn  of  neuters,  so  as  to  they  called  it  ff6fA0€^m,  **  a  coincider.** 

stand  by  themselves.    This  happens  when  When  a  verb  was  able  with  a  noun  to 

the  discourse  respects  the  mere  energy  or  fonn  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  yet  could 

affection  only,  and  has  no  regard  to  the  sub-  not  associate  with  such  noun,  but  under 

ject,  be  it  this  thing  or  that    Thus  we  say,  some  oblique  case,  as  "Xtticpdrti  fierofidXtif 

olfK  oI8cy  iufoyuf^Kfiy  d^os,  **  this  man  Soeratem  pcmUet :  such  a  verb,  from  its  near 

know8nothowtoread,^speakingonlyof  the  approach  to  just  coincidence,  and  predicft- 

energy,  in  which  we  suppose  hun  deficient  tion,  they  called  wap€ur6fifiiifia  or  rapo' 

Had  the  discourse  been  upon  the  subjects  Korrfy^fnifAa, 

of  reading,  we  must  have  added  them,  oifK  ViThen  a  verb,  though  regularly  coin- 

olBci^  iuwyuf^K9w  rk  'Ofi'^pov,  **he  knows  ciding  with  a  noun  in  its  nominative,  still 

not  how  to  read  Homer,  or  ViigU,  or  Cicero,**  required,  to  complete  the  sentiment,  some 

&C.  other    noun    under    an    oblique  case,  as 

Thus  Horace:  lUctrcvi^  ^lAci  Atrnifo,  "Phito  loveth  Dio,** 

Qm  eupii  out  metuU,  juvai  Hhim  tie  donuu  (where  without  Dio^  or  some  other,  the 

aut  res,  verb  loveA  would  rest  indefinite  i)  such 

Ut  lippum  pida  ialnda  ....  verb,  from  this  defect,  they  called  iirrop  1) 

**  He  that  desires  or  fears,  (not  this  thing,  a6fi$afMf  or  fj  KcenrySpvifiay  **  something 

in  particular,  nor  that,  but,  in  genenu,  less  tluui  a  coindder,  or  less  than  a  predi- 

he  within  whose  breast  these   affections  cable.'* 

prevail,)  has  the  same  joy  in  a  house  or  e*-  Lastly,  when  a  verb  required  two  nouns 
tate,  as  the  man  with  bald  eves  has  in  fine  in  oblique  cases,  to  render  the  sentiment 
pictures.**  So  Caesar,  in  his  celebrated  laconic  complete  ;  as  when  we  say  XttKp6r€i  *AAju- 
epistle  of  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici,  where  two  actives,  fitdiovs  fidKtt^  Tadei  me  vUm^  or  the  like ; 
we  see,  follow  one  neuter  in  the  same  de-  such  verb  they  called  Ifrrovy  or  iXarrrov  ^ 
tached  form  as  that  neuter  itsel£  The  glory,  wap<ur6fA0€^m,  or  ^  irofNuccmrxi^/ua,*'  some- 
it  seems,  was  in  the  rapid  sequel  of  the  thing  less  than  an  imperfect  comdder,  or  an 
events.  Conquest  came  as  quick  as  he  imperfect  predicable.** 
could  come  himself^  and  look  about  him.  These  were  theappeHations  which  they  gave 
VThom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  conquered,  to  verbs,  when  employed  along  with  nouns 


verbs,  as  making  part  in  propositions,  con-     we  have  shewn  already.  See  page  165.  See 
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There  remains  a  remark  or  two  further,  and  then  we  quit  the 
mibjeet  of  verbs.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  denote  attributes  of  energy  and  motion.  But  there  are 
tome  which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  mere  simple 
adjective  joined  to  an  assertion.  Thus  la-diei  in  Greek,  and 
^^  equalleth^  in  English,  mean  nothing  more  than  Zero?  cota,  **'  is 
eqnal."^     So  cMeOy  in  Latin,  is  no  more  than  albus  sum. 

Campique  ingente*  osnlnu  albent.  Vlig. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  tumeo.  Mom  tumetj  i.  e.  tumidus 
69t^  ^*'  is  tumid.''^  To  express  the  energy  in  these  instances  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  inceptives. 

Flnctof  nti  primo  oospit  cam  albttcere  yento.  Viig. 

Freta  ponti 
IncipiuDt  agitata  tmnesccre.  Viig. 

There  are  verbs  also  to  be  found  which  are  formed  out  of 
nouns.  So  that,  as  in  abstract  nouns,  (such  as  wkUeness  from 
fciiUy  goodness  from  ^ood^)  as  also  in  the  infinitive  modes  of 
verbs,  the  attributive  is  converted  into  a  substantive ;  here  the 
substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into  an  attributive. 
Snch  are  Kwl^eiVy  from  tcvtov^  *^  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog,  or  be  a 
cynic;*"  fiXvnwi^eiv  from  $AXt7nra9,.  "to  Philippize,  or  favour 
Philip  ;^  SyUaturire^  from  Sylla^  "  to  meditate  acting  the  same 
part  as  Sylla  did.""  Thus,  too,  the  wise  and  virtuous  emperor, 
by  way  of  counsel  to  himself — Spa  fjki)  a/rroKcuaap^O^^^  "  beware 
thou  beest  not  be-Cs&sarM  ;^  as  though  he  said,  ^^  beware,  that  by 
being  emperor,  thou  dost  not  dwindle  into  a  mere  OsQsar.'^''  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  poets, 

Sterahold  hinuelf  he  oat^ternholded. 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller,  speaking  of  one 
Morgan,  a  sanguinarv  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says 
of  him,  that  he  out-Bonnera  even  Bonner  himself.' 

And  so  much  for  that  species  of  attributes  called  verbs  in  the 
strictest  sense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERN INO  THOSE  OTHER  ATTRIBUTIVES,  PARTICIPLES  AND  ADJBCriVBS. 

The  nature  of  verbs  being  understood,  that  of  participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  verb  is  expressive  of  an  attri- 
bute, of  time,  and  of  an  assertion.     Now  if  we  take  away  the 

alao  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Inteq>ret  p.  37.  all  yerbs  oeater  are  trvfAfidfucra ;   verba 

ApoUon  de  Syntaxi,  LLcB.  LiiLc.31.p.  active,  f/rroya  1j  avf*fidfuirtL 

279.  c  32.  p.  295.  Theod.  Gas.  Oram.  L  it,  ^  Marc  Antonin.  L  tL  tec.  30. 

From  the  abore  doctrine  it  appean,  that  *  Church  Hist  b.  viiL  p.  21. 
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assertion,  and  thus  destroy  the  verb,  there  will  remain  the 
attribute  and  the  time,  which  make  the  essence  of  a  participle. 
Thus  take  away  the  assertion  from  the  verb,  ypd^ei^  "  writeth,'* 
and  there  remains  the  participle,  ypd^tav^  '*  writing,**'  which 
(without  the  assertion)  denotes  the  same  attribute,  and  the 
same  time.  After  the  same  manner,  by  withdrawing  the  asser- 
tion, we  discover  ypd'slra^  in  iypay^e^  ypa^cov  in  ypa^ei^  for  we 
choose  to  refer  to  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages  the  most 
complete,  as  well  in  this  respect  as  in  others. 

And  so  much  for  participles.™ 

The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  understood,  that  of 
adjectives  becomes  easy.  A  verb  implies  (as  we  have  said) 
both  an  attribute,  and  time,  and  an  assertion ;  a  participle  only 
implies  an  attribute  and  time ;  and  an  adjective  only  implies  an 
attribute ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  an  adjective  has  no 
assertion,  and  only  denotes  such  an  attribute  as  has  not  its 
essence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus  in  general  the 
attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  (such  as  many  and 
few^  great  and  little^  block  and  tohite^  good  and  had^  double^ 
treble^  quadruple^  &c.)  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  even  those  attri- 
butes which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  motion,  assume  an 
assertion  and  appear  as  verbs.  Of  such  we  gave  instances 
before,  in  albeo^  tumeo^  Urd^fo^  and  others.  These,  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  verbs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  may 
be  called,  if  thought  proper,  verbal  adjectives.  It  is  in  like 
manner  that  participles  insensibly  pass  too  into  adjectives.  Thus 
doctus  in  Latin,  and  learned  in  English,  lose  their  power  as 
participles,  and  mean  a  person  possessed  of  an  habitual  quality. 
Thus  vir  eloqaens  means,  not  ^'  a  man  now  speaking,^  but  a  man 
*'  who  possesses  the  habit  of  speaking,'*"  whether  he  speak  or  no. 
So  when  we  say  in  English,  ^^  he  is  a  thinking  man,  an  under- 
standing man,''  we  mean,  not  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  actnftl 

"*  The  lAtins  are  defective  in  this  article  our  modes  and  tenses, 
of  participles.  Their  active  verbs  ending  The  English  grammar  lays  down  a  good 
in  oT^  (commonly  called  deponents,)  have  rule  with  respect  to  its  participles  of  the 
active  participles  of  all  times,  (such  as  Uh  past,  that  they  all  tenninate  in  </,  iS,  or  m. 
quens^  locuttu,  locuturua,)  but  none  of  the  This  analogy  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few  ex- 
passive.  Their  actives  ending  in  o,  have  ceptions  as  any.  Considering,  therefore^ 
participles  of  the  present  and  future,  (such  how  little  analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in 
as  teribem  and  aoripiuruSj'S  but  none  of  the  our  language,  it  seems  wrong  to  annihibte 
past  On  the  contranr,  their  passives  have  the  few  traces  that  may  be  found.  It 
participles  of  the  past,  (such  as  scrtptiu,)  but  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  all  writers  who 
none  of  the  present  or  future,  unless  we  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful 
admit  such  as  tcribendut  and  docendus  for  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  present  so  preva^ 
futures,  which  grammarians  controvert  The  lent,  of  saying,  t^  teas  wrote,  for  t^  teas 
want  of  these  participles  they  supply  by  a  tcriUen ;  he  was  drove^  for  i^  was  driven  ; 
periphrasis  ;  for  yp^n^asy  they  say  cum  serip'  I  have  teent^  for  /  have  gone^  Ac. :  in  all 
sisset;  {oTyp€ul>6fityos,dum  scrUntur,  &c  In  which  instances  a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to 
English  we  have  sometimes  recourse  to  the  supply  the  proper  participle,  without  any 
same  periphrasis ;  and  sometimes  we  AYaJl  necessity  from  the  want  of  such  word, 
ourselves  of  the  same  auxiliars,  which  form 
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energy,  but  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  a  larger  portion  of 
those  powers.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  attributives  are 
homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several  species  should  appear  to 
interfere,  and  the  difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which  are  congenial  and  of 
kin,  the  specific  difference  is  not  alwavs  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  mto  each  other. 

We  have  shewn  already °  in  the  instances  of  fiXimri^eiVy  Syl- 
laturire^  *Airo/caia'apa}0i]vai^  and  others,  how  substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  verbal  attributives.  We  shall  now  shew 
how  they  may  be  converted  into  adjectives.  When  we  say 
the  party  of  Fompey,  the  style  of  Cicero,  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  in  these  cases  the  party,  the  style,  and  the  philosophy 
spoken  of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the  persons  whom 
they  respect.  Those  persons,  therefore,  perform  the  part  of 
attributes,  that  is,  stamp  and  characterize  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence,  then,  they  actually  pass  into  attributes,  and 
assume  as  such  the  form  of  adjectives.  And  thus  it  is  we  say, 
the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  brass^  we  say  a 
irazen  trumpet ;  for  a  crown  0/  goldy  a  golden  crown,  &c. 
Even  pronominal  substantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  the  book  0/  me^  of  thee^  and  0/  Atm,  we  say, 
n^f  book,  thy  book,  and  his  book ;  instead  of  sajnng,  the  country 
0/  uSy  0/  yoUy  and  0/  them^  we  say,  our  country^  your  country, 
and  their  country ;  which  words  may  be  called  so  many  prono- 
minal adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must  needs  be  obvious  to 
all,  that  adjectives,  as  marking  attributes,  can  have  no  sex.® 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  conformable  to  the  sex, 
number,  and  case  of  their  substantive,  seems  to  have  led  gram- 
marians into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging  them  with  nouns, 
and  separating  them  from  verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  with  respect  to  the  others 
quite  contrary.  They  are  homogeneous  with  respect  to  verbs, 
as  both  sorts  denote  attributes;  they  are  heterogeneous  with 
respect  to  nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  substances.  But  of 
this  we  have  spoken  before,  p 

The  attributives  hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  verbs,  parti- 
ciples, and  adjectives,  may  be  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
The  reason  of  this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when  we 
have  more  fully  discussed  attributives  of  the  second  order,  to 
which  we  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 

"  Sup.  p.  170.  p  Sup.  c.  vi  note  o,  p.  141.     See  also  c. 

»  Sup.  p.  167.  ill  p.  125. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING  ATTRIBUTIVES  OF  THE  SECOND  ORDER. 

As  the  attributives  hitherto  mentioned  denote  the  attributes 
of  substances,  so  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which  denote 
the  attributes  only  of  attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind :  when  we  say, ''  Cicero 
and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and  Virgil,  both 
of  them  wrote ;""  in  these  instances  the  attributives,  eloquent  and 
wrote^  are  immediately  referable  to  the  substantives,  Cicero, 
Virgil,  &c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  attributes  of  substances, 
we  call  them  attributives  of  the  first  order.  But  when  we  say, 
"Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  elo- 
quent ;  Statins  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  C^ 
in  these  instances,  the  attributives,  modercUefyy  exceedingly^ 
indifferently^  admirably^  are  not  referable  to  substantives,  but  to 
other  attributives,  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  torote. 
As  therefore  denoting  attributes  of  attributes,  we  call  them 
attributives  of  the  second  order. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the  name  of  iiripprffj^ara^ 
adverbia^  "  adverbs.*"  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word  prjfuiy 
or  "  verb,*"  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  as  including 
not  only  verbs  properly  so  called,  but  also  participles  and  ad- 
jectives, [an  usage  which  may  be  justified  by  the  best  authori- 
ties,"^^ we  shall  find  the  name  hrlppfifia^  or  ^'adverb,^^  to  be  a 
very  just  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of  speech,  the  natural 
appendage  of  verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical 
syntax,  that  an  adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its  verb, 
than  a  verb  can  subsist  without  its  substantive.  It  is  the  same 
here,  as  in  certain  natural  subjects.  Every  colour  for  its  exist- 
ence as  much  requires  a  superficies,  as  the  superficies  for  its 
existence  requires  a  solid  body.*^ 

4  Thus  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  De  In-  bant  vel  casnale.  Priscian.  Lip.  574. 

tcrpretatione,  instances   Mpwros    as  **  a  ^  This  notion  of  ranging  the  adverb  nn- 

noon,^  and  XtvKos  as  **  a  yerb.^    So  Am-  der  the  same  genus  with  the  verb,  (by  call* 

monius :  Karit  rovro  rh  (nituur6fifyov,  rh  ing  them  both  attributiyes,)  and  of  explain- 

fjL^tf  KoXhs  Ktd  BUoios  Ktd  ttra  rouaira-^  ing  it  to  be  the  Terb's  epiUiet  or  adjectiTe, 

^fiora  KiytaBcu  icol  o&ir  hv6iuvra :  *'Ac-  (by  calling  it  the  attributive  of  an  attribn- 

cording  to  this  signification,  (that  is,  of  de-  tive,)  is  conformable  to  the  best  authorities, 

noting  the  attributes  of  substance  and  the  Theodore  Oaza  defines  an  adverb  as  follows: 

predicate  in  propositions,)  the  words  Jair,  M4pos  Xirpnt  tarrtnov^  kot^  ^fioeros  \rjf6' 

Justy  and  the  like,  are  called  verbs,  and  not  ftMyov,  ^  iviKfy6fuyot^  ^ftart^  Ktd    oior 

nouns.^    Am.  in  libr.  De  Interp.  p.  37.  M$§ro¥  ^fueros:  *^  A  part  of  speech  de- 

R    Arist  de  Interp.  L  i  c.  1.    See  also  of  void  of  cases,  predicated  of  a  verb,  or  sub- 

this  treatise,  c  vi.  note  ^,  p.  141.  joined  to  it,  and  being  as  it  were  the  verbis 

In  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  adjective.**  L  iv.  (where,  by  the  way,  we 

the   participle.     Nam   participium  connu-  may  observe,  how  properly  the  adverb  is 

merantes  verbis,  participiale  verbum  voca-  made  an  ajpMe^  since  its  principal  some* 
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Among  the  attribntes  of  sabstanee  are  reckoned  quantities  and 
qualities.  Thus  we  say,  "  a  white  garment,''  "  a  high  mountain." 
Now  some  of  these  quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  in- 
tension and  remission.  Thus  we  say,  ^^a  garment  exceedingly 
white ;"  ^'  a  mountain  tolerably  high,  or  moderately  high."  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  intension  and  remission  are  among  the  at- 
tributes of  such  attributes.  Hence  then  one  copious  source  of 
oecoodary  attributives,  or  adverba,  to  denote  these  two;  that 
is,  intension  and  remission.  The  Greeks  have  their  OavfAO^rrA^^ 
fMXioTay  irayv,  ^Kurra :  the  Latins  their  valde,  i^hementer^ 
WMxime^  satis^  medioeriter :  the  English,  their  greaUy^  wutfy^ 
extremely y  diffidently ^  moderately^  toleroMy^  indifferently^  &c* 

Further  than  this,  where  there  are  different  intensions  of  the 
Bame  attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus,  if  the 
gannent  A  be  exceeedingly  white,  and  the  garment  B  be  fno- 
deratdy  white,  we  may  say,  ^^  the  garment  A  is^mc^r^  white  than 
the  garment  B."  ^ 

In  these  instances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  denotes  inten- 
sion, but  relative  intension.  Nay,  we  stop  not  here.  We  not 
only  denote  intension  merely  relative,  but  relative  intension,  than 
which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  say,  *'*'  the  moan- 
tain  A  is  more  high  than  the  mountain  B,"  but  ^^  that  it  is  the 
moit  high  of  all  mountains."  Even  verbs,  properiy  so  called, 
as  they  admit  simple  intensions,  so  they  admit  also  these  com- 
parative ones.  Thus  in  the  following  example :  *'  fame  he  loveth 
more  than  riches,  but  virtue  of  all  things  he  loveth  most ;"  the 
words  more  and  most  denote  the  different  comparative  intensions 
ef  the  verbal  attributive  loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  comparison,  and  of  its  different  degrees ; 
which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  species  above  men- 
tioned, one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  superiative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  than  these,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  absurd.  For  why  stop  at 
a  limited  number,  when  in  all  subjects,  susceptible  of  intensioa, 
the  intermediate  excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite  I  There  are 
infinite  degrees  of  more  white,  between  the  Jlrst  simple  tchite^ 
and  the  superlative,  whitest ;  the  same  may  be  saia  of  more 
great,  more  strong,  more  minute,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  gram- 
marians about  three  such  degrees,  which  they  call  the  positive, 
the  comparative,  and  the  superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd ; 
both  because  in  their  positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,*  and 

times  bfts  cases,  as  in  tfolde  9apien$ ;  tome-  And  before,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  he 

times  has  none,  as  in  fo^  afiMrf.)  Priscian^  *^7*9  Etiam  adverbia  nominibns  vel  Tertns 

definition  of  an  adverb  is  as  follows :  Ad-  connnmerabant,  et  quasi  adjectiva  verboram 

verbium  est  ftan  orationis  indeclinabilis,  nominabnnt  I.  i.  p.  574.  See  also  ApolL  de 

cujns  significatio  verbis  adjicitur.   Hoc  enira  Sjnt.  1.  L  c.  3.  sub.  fin. 
perficit  adverbium  verbis  additum,  quod  ad-         '  Qui   (scil.  gradns  positivus)   quoniam 

jectiva  nomina  appcllativis  nominibus  ad-  perfectus  est,  a  quibusdam  in  nomero  gra- 

juncta  ;  ut  prudens  homo  ;  prudenter  egit ;  dnum  non  computatur.    Consentii  ars  apad 

felix  vir;   feliciter  vivit.  1.  xv.  p.   1003.  Putsch,  p.  202*2. 
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because  their  superlative  is  a  comparative,  as  much  as  their 
comparative  itseU*.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  found 
everywhere.  *'*'  Socrates  was  the  most  toue  of  all  the  Athenians ; 
Homer  was  the  mast  sublime  of  all  poets.^ 

Cadit  et  Ripheas,  jnrtiiminnii  omui 

Qoi  fait  in  TeucriA.  Virg. 

It  must  be  confessed,  these  comparatives,  as  well  the  simple 
as  the  superlative,  seem  sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative 
nature,  and  only  retain  their  intensive.  Thus  in  the  degree, 
denoting  simple  excess, 

Trifttior,  et  kcrymis  oouloa  euffiua  mteiite&  Viig. 

Rustacior  paolo  eit  Hot. 

In  the  superlative  this  is  more  usual.  Yir  doctissimus,  vir 
fortissimus,  ^^  a  most  learned  man,  a  most  brave  man  C  that  is  to 
say,  not  the  bravest  and  most  learned  man  that  ever  existed, 
but  a  man  possessing  those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  authors  of  language  have  contrived  a  method  to  retrench 
these  comparative  adverbs,  by  expressing  their  force  in  the 
primary  attributive.  Thus,  instead  of  mare  fair  ^  they  say  fairer; 
instead  of  most  fair^  fairest ;  and  the  same  holds  true  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  This  practice  however  has  reached  no 
further  than  to  adjectives,  or  at  least  to  participles,  sharing  the 
nature  of  adjectives.  Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too  mudi 
diversified  already,  to  admit  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  attributives  which  admit  of  comparisom, 
so  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.  Such  for  example 
are  those,  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  arising  from  their 
figure ;  as  when  we  say,  '^a  circular  table,  a  quadrangular  court, 
a  conical  piece  of  metal,^  &c.  The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of 
things,  participating  the  same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if 
they  participate  it  at  all.  To  say,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 
are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than  B, 
is  absurd.  The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives,  denoting 
definite  quantities,  whether  continuous  or  discrete,  whether 
absolute  or  relative.  Thus  the  two-foot  rule  A,  cannot  be  nK)re 
a  two-foot  rule  than  any  other  of  the  same  length.  Twenty 
lions  cannot  be  more  twenty  than  twenty  flies.  If  A  and  B  be 
both  triple  or  quadruple  to  G,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or 
more  quadruple,  one  than  the  other.  The  reason  of  all  this  is, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  without  intecsiou  and  remission; 
there  can  be  no  intension  and  remission  in  things  always  definite ; 
and  such  are  the  attributives  which  we  have  last  mentioned. 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause,  why  no  substantive 
is  susceptible  of  these  comparative  degrees.  A  mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  mole-hill,  but  the  more 
and  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In  like  nmnner, 
when  we  refer  many  individuals  to  one  species,  the  lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  lion  than  the  lion  B;  but  if  more  any  thing, 
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he  is  more  fierce,  more  speedy,  or  exceeding  in  some  such  at- 
tribute. So  again,  in  referring  many  species  to  one  genus,  a 
crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard,  nor  a  tiger  more 
than  a  cat ;  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more  bulky,  more  strong, 
&c.  the  excess,  as  before,  being  derived  from  their  attributes. 
So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute  Stagirite,  ^^  that  substance  is 
not  susceptible  of  more  and  less.*^^  But  this  by  way  of  digres- 
sion ;  to  return  to  the  subject  of  adverbs. 

Of  the  adverbs,  or  secondary  attributives  already  mentioned, 
these  denoting  intension  or  remission  may  be  called  adverbs  of 
quantity  contmuous :  onee^  twice^  thrice^  are  adverbs  of  quantity 
discrete ;  more  and  most^  less  and  leasts  to  which  may  be  added 
equcUlyj  proportionally^  &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are 
others  of  quality,  as  when  we  say,  honestly  industrious,  prudently 
brave,  they  fought  bravely^  he  painted  finely^  a  portico  formed 
circularly^  a  plain  cut  triangtdarly^  &c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how  the  same  thing, 
participating  the  same  essence,  assumes  different  granunatical 
forms  from  its  different  relations.  For  example,  suppose  it 
should  be  asked,  how  differ  honesty  honestly^  ana  honesty.  The 
answer  is,  they  are  in  essence  the  same,  but  they  differ,  inas- 
much as  hone$t  is  the  attributive  of  a  substantive ;  honestly^  of 
a  verb ;  and  honesty^  being  divested  of  these  its  attributive  re- 
lations, assumes  the  power  of  a  substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by 
itself. 

The  adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  common  to  verbs  of 
every  species ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  verbs, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  sav,  to  such  as  denote  motion  or 
energy,  with  their  privations.  AH  motion  and  rest  imply  time 
and  place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  coincidents.  Hence,  then,  if 
we  would  express  the  place  or  time  of  either,  we  mast  ne^ds 
have  recourse  to  the  proper  adverbs;  of  place^  as  when  we  say, 
he  stood  there^  he  went  hence^  he  travelled  far^  &c.:  of  time^ 
as  when  we  say,  he  stood  ihen^  he  went  aftervxird^  he  travelled 
formerly^  &c.  Should  it  be  asked.  Why  adverbs  of  time,  when 
verbs  have  tenses !  The  answer  is,  though  tenses  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of  time,  yet  to  denote 
them  all  by  tenses  would  be  a  perplexity  without  end.  What 
a  variety  of  forms  to  denote  yesterday^  to-day^  tonnorrowj 
formerly^  lately.  Just  now,  now,  immediately,  presently,  soon, 
herea/ier,  &c.!  It  was  this,  then,  that  made  the  temporal  ad- 
verbs necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 

To  the  adverbs  just  mentioned,  may  be  added  those  which 
denote  the  intensions  and  remissions  peculiar  to  motion,  such  as 

*■  OvK  &y  iwii^xotro  ^  oMa  rh  fioAAov  masterly  and  philosophical  manner.     See 

ical  rh  Irrrop,  Categor.  c  5.    See  also  Sano-  also  Priscian,  p.  698.     Derivantur  igitur 

tiQi^  LL&]l;LiLclO,  11.  where  the  comparativa  a  nominibos  adjectivis,  &c 
•abject  of  coropaiatires  is  treated  in  a  very 
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speedily^  hcuiily^  swiftly^  shwly^  &c.;  as  also  adverbs  of  place, 
made  out  of  prepositions,  such  as  avco  and  #carco,  from  ava  and 
Kora^  in  English  upward  and  dotontoard^  from  up  and  doum.  In 
some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but  becomes  an 
adverb  by  nothing  more  than  its  application ;  as  when  we  say, 
circa  equUat^  ''he  rides  about T  prope  cecidit^  ''he  was  near 
falling ;  vcrum  ne  post  con/eras  cutpam  in  me^  "  but  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  on  me.""  " 

There  are  likewise  adverbs  of  interrogation,  such  as  where^ 
whence^  whither^  how;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable,  that 
when  they  lose  their  interrogative  power,  they  assume  that  of 
a  relative,  so  as  even  to  represent  the  relative  or  subjunctive 
pronoun.     Thus  Ovid, 

£t  segM  est,  «&t  Troja  fait : 

translated  in  our  old  English  ballad, 

''And  com  doth  grow,  where  Troy  town  stood.^ 

That  is  to  say,  seges  est  in  eo  loco^  in  quo,  &c.  "  com  groweth  in 
that  place,  in  which,^  &c.;  the  power  of  the  relative  being  im- 
plied in  the  adverb.     Thus  Terence, 

Hnjnsmodi  mihi  res  semper  comminisoere, 

ITU  me  excamnfioes :  Heant  !▼.  6. 

where  uhi  relates  to  res,  and  stands  for  quibus  rebus. 

It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  relative  pronoun,  upon  occasion, 
becomes  an  interrogative,  at  least  in  Latin  and  English.  Thus 
Horace, 

Quern  Tirom  ant  heroa  lyra,  Tel  acri 
Tibia  snmes  oelebiare,  Clio  ? 

So  Milton, 

Who  first  sednc'd  them  to  that  fool  reTolt  ? 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  as  follows.  The  pronoun  and  ad- 
verbs here  mentioned  are  all  alike,  in  their  original  character, 
relatives.  Even  when  they  become  interrogatives,  they  lose  not 
this  character,  but  are  still  relatives,  as  much  as  ever.  The 
difference  is,  that  without  an  interrofifation,  they  have  reference 
to  a  subject,  which  is  antecedent,  definite,  and  knovm ;  with  an 
interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  subsequent,  indefinite,  and 
unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  ex- 
press and  ascertain. 

Who  first  sednc*d  them  ? 

The  very  question  itself  supposes  a  seducer,  to  which,  though 
unknown,  the  pronoun  who,  bias  a  reference. 

Th*  infernal  serpent. 

Here,  in  the  answer,  we  have  the  subject,  which  was  indefinite, 
ascertained;  so  that  the  who  in  the  interrogation  is  (we  see) 
as  much  a  relative,  as  if  it  had  been  said  originally,  without  any 
interrogation  at  all,  "  it  was  the  infernal  serpent  who  first  se- 
duced them.^ 

"  Sosip.  Charisii  Inst  Qiam.  p.  170.    Terent  Eun.  act  ii.  se.  3. 
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And  thus  is  it  that  interrogatives  and  relatives  mutually  pass 
into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  adverbs,  pecnliar  to  verbs  properly  so  called. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  those  which  are  common  to  all  at^ 
tributives.  We  have  likewise  attempted  to  explain  their  general 
nature,  which  we  have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  attributes 
of  attributes.  There  remains  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almost  every  part  of  speech :  from  prepositions,  as 
when  from  after  we  derive  aftervaards ;  from  participles,  and 
through  these  from  verbs,  as  when  from  know  we  derive  know- 
imffy  and  thence  knowingly;  from  «cfO,  9ciens^  and  thence  scienter: 
from  adjectives,  as  when  from  virtuous  and  vidouSy  we  derive 
virtuously  and  viciously;  from  substantives,  as  when  from 
wiOffKo^,  "an  ape,^  we  derive  inOi^Keiov  jSXiiretv^  "to  look 
apishly;^^  from  X^cov,  "a  lion,*"  XcovrwSw,  "leoninely  :*"  nay, 
even  from  proper  names,  as  when  from  Socrates  and  De- 
mostAeneSy  we  derive  Socratically  and  Demosthenically,  "  It 
was  Socratically  reasoned,^  we  say ;  "  it  was  Demosthenically 
spoken.*"  "^  Of  the  same  sort  are  many  others,  cited  by  the  old 
grammarians,  such  as  Catiliniter  frx>m  Oatilina,  Sisenntter  from 
Sisenna^  TuUiane  from  Tutlius^  keJ 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  onlv  in  derivation,  but  in  signifi- 
cation also.  Theodore  Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us,*  that 
adverbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  predicaments,  and 
that  the  readiest  way  to  reduce  their  infinitude,  was  to  refer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal  genera.  The  Stoics,  too, 
called  the  adverb  by  the  name  of  wavci/cTTf^^  and  that  from  a 
view  to  the  same  multiform  nature.  Omnia  in  se  capit  quasi 
coOata  per  satiram,  concessa  sibi  rerum  varia  potestate.  It  is 
thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the  word,*  from  whose  authority 
we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.    But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finished  these  principal  parts  of  speech,  the 
substantive  and  the  attributive,  which  are  significant  when 
alone,  we  proceed  to  those  auxiliary  parts,  which  are  only  sig- 
nificant, when  associated.  But  as  these  make  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  themselves,  we  here  conclude  the  first  book  of  this 
treatise. 

*  Aristotle  has  KwcXowucfs,  "  Cydopi-  ■  Ai^  M)  Kti  ifuiwop  t^ms  94ica  ical  rih^ 

cslly,**  from  K^icA«r^,  **  a  Cyclopa.**    Eth.  hrM^uadfrttp  y4tnii  94<rSiu  ^icciVa,  ohirlaM^ 

Nk.  X.  9.  voiAT.  vo0^,  itp6t  Ti,  ic  T.  A.     Oranu  In- 

1  See  Priic.  1.  xr.  p.  1022.    Soi.  Charia.  trod.  I  il 

161.  edit.  PutachiL  •  Seaip.  Char.  p.  175,  edit  Putschil 
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BOOK  II. 


CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING  DEFINITIVES. 


What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty,  it  beiiiff 
the  same  here  as  in  some  historical  picture ;  when  the  principal 
figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  design  the  rest. 

Definitives,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  commonly 
called  by  grammarians,  ''  articles,  artieuli^  apOpa.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  those  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else 
the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this,  that^  any,  &c. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  articles  more  strictly  so  denomi- 
nated, the  reason  and  use  of  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

The  visible  and  individual  substances  of  nature  are  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular  name. 
To  supply  this  defect,  when  any  individual  occurs  which  either 
wants  a  proper  name,  or  whose  proper  name  is  not  known,  we 
ascertain  it  as  well  as  we  can  by  referring  it  to  its  species ;  or  if 
the  species  be  unknown,  then  at  least  to  some  genus.  For 
example:  A  certain  object  occurs,  with  a  head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  possess  the  powers  of  self-motion  and  sensation.  If 
we  know  it  not  as  an  individual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  species, 
and  call  it  dog,  or  harse^  or  lum,  or  the  like.  If  none  of  these 
names  fit,  we  go  to  the  genus,  and  call  it  {mimal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  thing  at  which  we  are  lookinff 
is  neither  a  speeies  nor  a  genus.  What  is  it  then !  An  indivi- 
dual. Of  what  kind !  Known  or  unknown  i  Seen  now  for  the 
first  time,  or  seen  before,  and  now  remembered  i  It  is  here  we 
shall  discover  the  use  of  the  two  articles,  a  and  the :  a  respects 
our  primary  perception,  aiid  denotes  individuals  as  unknown; 
the  respects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example :  I  see  an  object  pass  by 
which  I  never  saw  till  now.  What  do  I  say  t  "  There  goes  a 
begrar  with  a  long  beard.*"  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a 
week  after.  What  do  I  say  then !  '*  There  goes  the  beggar  with 
the  long  beard.^  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  rest  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The 
individual  once  vague,  is  now  recognised  as  something  known, 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which 
tacitly  insinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  referring 
the  present  perception  to  a  like  perception  already  past/ 

*  See  bw  I  c  5.  p.  135. 

n2 
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The  truth  is,  the  articles  a  and  ike  are  both  of  them  defini- 
tives, as  they  circumscribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species  by 
reducing  them  for  the  most  part  to  denote  individuals.  The 
difference,  however,  between  them  is  this :  the  article  a  leaves 
the  individual  itself  unascertained,  whereas  the  article  the  ascer- 
tains the  individual  also,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  more  accu- 
rate definitive  of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
article  a  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  it,  but  supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  article  6.  *0 
dvOpmiro^  errecev^  **  the  man  fell,^  avOpwiro^  eirecev^  ^*  a  man 
fell,^  without  any  thine  prefixed,  but  only  the  article  with- 
drawn.** Even  in  English,  where  the  article  a  cannot  be  used, 
as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  expressed  b^  the  same  neffation.  **  Those 
are  tie  men,*"  means  those  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess 
some  previous  knowledge.  **  Those  are  men,^  the  article  apart, 
means  no  more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague  and  uncertain 
individuals,  just  as  the  phrase  a  tnaUj  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  of  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  the 
article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  their  6 
to  the  article  the.      O  fiaaiXev^^  ^*'the  king;^  rb  B&poy^  ^^the 

K'ft,^  &c.  Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  examples, 
it  by  the  attributes  of  the  Greek  article  as  they  are  described 
by  Apollonius,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute  of  the  old 
grammarians  now  remaining. 

"EoTiv  ovv  KaOo  KoX  iv  aXKoi^  air€<fyffvafi€0a^  IBtoy  apOpmv  ^ 
aycuf>opa^  ^  icm  irpoKareiKeyfiivov  irpoawirov  irapaaTariicrf : 
**  Now  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  article,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  is  that  reference  which  implies  some  certain  person 
already  mentioned.*"  Again :  Ov  yetp  o^e  rd  ovSfiara  i^  avr&v 
iiyaSopav  irapumja-iy^  el  fiij  avfiirapaXdfioiey  to  apOpov^  ob 
i^aiperS^  icmv  17  ay(uf>opd :  ^  For  nouns  of  themselves  imply 
not  reference,  unless  they  take  to  them  the  article,  whose  pecu- 
liar character  is  reference.^  Again :  To  apOpov  irpoiJ^€<TT&<ray 
yy&aiv  iiiKo7:  ''  The  article  indicates  a  pre-established  acquaint- 
ance.'"' 

^  Th  yitp  ibopurrwi&s  ir6r9  pooifitpo,  if  a  review  within   the  mind  of  something 

Tov  ipdpou  vtifidtftfrif    tvh    hpurithv  rov  known  before  the  texture  of  the  discoune. 

wpo<r^w  &yci :  **  those  things  which  are  at  Thns  if  an  j  one  says,  itrOptgwos  ^kc,  *  man 

times  understood  indefinitely,  the  addition  came,*  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say 

of  the  article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  in  English,  *  a  man  came,*)  it  is  not  evident 

their  person.**    ApolL  L  iv.  c  1 .    See  of  the  of  whom  he  speaks.    But  if  he  says,  6  b^ 

same  author,  L  L  c  6,  36.  toici  (rh  ipdpop  $fmwos  ^kc,  *  the  man  came,*  then  it  is  evi- 

sc.)  8*  &ii«cnr<{Xiy(riy  Tpotyvm<rfi4yov  rov  4p  dent ;  for  he  speaks  of  some  person  known 

rf  ffvrrd^W  otov  9I  fikp  \4yot  rir,  Mpc^  before.     And  this  is  what  those  mean,  who 

irof  (kc,  ihiKop rlvatoHipwwov  \4y9u  tl  9^  6  say  that  the  article  is  expressive  of  the  first 

irtfpvirof,  9i}AoK,  irpoTYi^ttCfidyoy  ydp  rtya  and  second  knowledge'  together.**     Theod. 

Mipmtny  \4y9u  Tovroii  airrhfio^^oyrtu  iroi  Gaze,  L  iv. 

ol  fd/VKoyrts  t*  ipSpoy  <nif»ayTuchy  irpArris  *  Apoll.  de  Synt  L  L  c  6,  7.     His  ac- 

yyiff9tft  irol  9«vr^Y ;  **  the  article  caunes  count  of  reference  is  as  foUows :  *I8/c»/mi  ^a- 
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His  reasoning  upon  proper  names  is  worth  remarking.  Proper 
names  (he  tells  us)  often  fall  into  homonymie,  that  is,  different 
persons  often  go  by  the  same  name.  To  solve  this  ambiguity 
we  have  recourse  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For  example,  there 
were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  epithets^ 
when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

*AXX^  ircp  olos  frw  TtXofi^yios  &kKt/ios  Alas,  Horn. 

**  If  both  Ajaxes  (says  he)  cannot  be  spared, 

at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come.^ 

Apollonius  proceeds:  even  epithets  themselves  are  diffused 
through  various  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  same  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  substantives. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  both  parts  of  speech  equally 
definite,  that  is  to  say,  the  adjective  as  well  as  the  substantive, 
the  adjective  itself  assumes  an  article  before  it,  that  it  may 
indicate  a  reference  to  some  single  person  only,  fiovaSitcif 
ava<f>opa^  according  to  the  author^s  own  phrase.  And  thus  it  is 
we  say,  Tpviptov  o  ypafipuiTiKo^;^  ^^  Trypho  the  grammarian  ;^ 
^A7ro\\6So>po<;  6  Kvpr^vaZo^  "  ApoUodorus  the  Cjrrenean,''  &c. 
The  author^s  conclusion  of  this  section  is  worth  remarking. 
^eovTO}^  apa  xal  Kara  to  toioutov  17  irpoo'Oea'k  ion  tov  apOpoVy 
cvviBuL^ova'a  to  iinOcTiKov  t^  Kvpup  ovofMvn.  ^^  It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  here  also  added,  as  it  brings 
the  adjective  to  an  individuality  as  precise  as  the  proper  name.^ 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  further,  and  shew  how  by 
help  of  the  article  even  common  appellatives  come  to  have  the 
force  of  proper  names,  and  that  unassisted  by  epithets  of  any 
kinds.  Among  the  Athenians,  irT^lov  meant  *^  ship  C  ivBexa^ 
"eleven;''  ana  avOpwiro^^  "man.''  Yet  add  but  the  article, 
and  t6  TrXoiov,  "the  ship,"  meant  that  particular  ship  which 
they  sent  annually  to  Delos ;  oi  evBcKa^  "  the  eleven,  meant 
certain  officers  of  justice ;  and  6  avBptoTro^y  "  the  man,"  meant 
their  public  executioner.  So  in  English,  city  is  a  name  conimion 
to  many  places;  and  speaker^  a  name  common  to  manv  men. 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  the  city,  means  our  metropolis ;  and 
the  speaker,  a  high  officer  in  the  British  parliament. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  transition  that  the  article,  from 
denoting  reference,  comes  to  denote  eminence  also ;  that  is  to 
say,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  presume  a 
kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks,  6  7roti;T^9,  "the  poet,"  meant  Homer;*  and  6  Sra/ye^ 

^9pas  TpoKOTtiktyfUvouTpoff^iirov  Scvr^pa  <*  See  ApolL  L  L  c  12.  where  by  mistake 

yr&iris:  **  The  peculiar  character  of  refer-  Menelatu  is  pat  for  Meiieidkeu$. 

ence  is  the  second  or  repeated  knowledge  of  *  There  are  so  few  exceptions  to  this 

some  person  already  mentioned.**     Lib.  ii.  observation,  that  we  may  feirly  admit  it 

e.  3..  .  to  be  genenlly  true.     Yet  Aristotle  twice 
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/9iTi79,  '*  the  Staffjrite,'*^  meant  Aristotle ;  not  that  there  were  not 
many  poets  beside  Homer,  and  many  Stagyrites  beside  Aristotle, 
but  none  equally  illustrious  for  their  poetry  and  philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  to  assert  elva^  rtfv  ^Boyify  arfaOov^  or,  to 
Afodov^  that  '*  pleasure  is  a  ^food,*^  or  ''  the  good.""  The  first 
only  makes  it  a  common  object  of  desire,  upon  a  level  with 
many  others  which  daily  raise  our  wishes ;  the  last  supposes  it 
that  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  the  ultimate  scope  of  all  our 
actions  and  endeavours/ 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  It  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
article  has  no  meaning  but  when  associated  to  some  other  word. 
To  what  words  then  may  it  be  associated  t  To  such  as  require 
defining,  for  it  is  by  nature  a  definitive.  And  what  words  are 
these!  Not  those  which  alreadv  are  as  definite  as  may  be. 
Nor  yet  those  which,  being  indefinite,  cannot  properly  be  made 
otherwise.  It  remains  then  they  must  be  those  which,  though 
indefinite,  are  yet  capable,  through  the  article,  of  becoming 
definite. 

Upon  these  principles  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  is  absurd  to 
say,  6  iyib^  ''  the  I,^  or  6  aif^  '*  the  thou,^  because  nothing  can 
make  those  pronouns  more  definite  than  they  are.'  The  same 
m»y  be  asserted  of  proper  names:  and  though  the  Greeks  say, 
6  JSf»tcpdrrf^y  ^  Uavuvmrf}^  and  the  like,  yet  the  article  is  a  mere 
pleonasm,  unless  perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  sexes.  By  the 
same  rule  we  cannot  say  in  Greek  oi  AfA^oripoi^  or  in  English, 
**  the  both,'*''  because  these  words  in  their  own  nature  are  each 
of  them  perfectly  defined,  so  that  to  define  them  further  would 
be  quite  superfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  said,  *'  I  have  read  both  poets,^ 
this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made  already ;  Sva9  iyytjcfiivrf^  **  a  known  duad,^  as  Apol- 
lonius  expresses  himself,^  when  he  speaks  of  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  said,  *'  I  have  read  two  poets,^  this  may  mean 
any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence  this  numeral, 
bemg  in  this  sense  indefinite,  (as  indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as 
itself)  is  forced  to  assume  the  article,  whenever  it  would  be^ 
come  definite.'    And  thus  it  is,  the  two  in  English,  and  ol  Bv6 

denotes  Eoripidea  by  the  phrase  6  vonrr^r,  the  article  doth  not  astociate.**  L  il  c.  5. 

once  at  the  end  of  the  lerenth  book  of  his  So  Qaaa,  speaking  of  pronouns,  wdmi  9k — 

Nkomachian  Ethics,  and  again  in  his  Phy-  oiw  iwiB4xorrtu  ift$po¥,  L  ir.  PrisciaD  says 

lica,  L  iL  2.    Plato,  also,  in  his  tenth  book  the  same :  Jure  igitur  apod  Onecos  prima 

of  Laws,  (p.  901.  edit  Serr.)  denotes  Heaiod  et  secnnda  persona  pronominnm,  qiue  sine 

after  the  same  manner.  dnbio  demonstrativaB  snnt,  articnlis  adjungi 

'  Analvt  Prior.  1.  L  &  40.  non  possont ;  nee  tertia,  qoando  demonstrar 

i  ApoUonins  makes  it  part  of  the  pro-  tiva  est  L  ziL  p.  936.    In  the  biynning 

noim*8  definition,  to  refuse  coalescence  with  of  the  same  book,  he  gires  the  true  reason 

the  article.    *Eicciyo  oiy  'Atrrmrvfda,  rh  of  this :  Supra  omnes  alias  partes  oiatimuB 

fUfrk  8c((ff«»r  ^  ium/papas  iurropofut(6fupoif^  finit  personas  pronomen. 

f  e6  o^c<m  rh  iuo$pw :  **  That  therefore  ^  ApoUon.  L  L  c.  16. 

is  a  pronoun,  which  with  indication  or  re-  *  This  explains  Senrins  on  ^neid.  zii. 

fennce  is  put  for  a  noon,  and  with  which  51 1.  where  he  tella  us  that  dwnm  is  put  for 
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in  Qreek,  mean  nearly  the  same  thing  as  both  or  dfi<f>oTipoi. 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  as  twoy  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
some  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article  th^^ 
has  reference  to  some  secondary  and  definite ;  ^  hence,  I  say,  the 
reason  why  it  is  bad  Greek  to  say  Svb  oi  avdpanroi^  and  bad 
English  to  say  tti>o  the  men.  Such  syntax  is  in  finct  a  blending 
of  incompatibles ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  defined  substantive  with  an 
undefined  attributive.  On  the  contrary,  to  say  in  Greek,  afjLff>o- 
repoi  oi  avBpdTroi^  or  in  English,  both  the  men^  is  good  and  allow- 
able, because  the  substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt,  by  being 
defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  attributive,  which  is  defined  as  weu 
as  itself.  So,  likewise,  it  is  correct  to  say,  oi  Svb  ibvOponrov^  "  the 
two  men,"*^  because  here  the  article,  being  placed  in  the  beginning, 
extends  its  power  as  well  through  substantive  as  attributive,  and 
equally  contributes  to  define  them  both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of  no  article,  because  they 
are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others  which 
admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not  to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this 
sort  are  all  interrogatives.  If  we  question  about  substances,  we 
cannot  say,  6  rl^  oiro^^  '*the  who  is  this  ;^  but  rU  o5to9,  "who 
is  tfais!^  The  same  as  to  qualities  and  both  kinds  of  quantity. 
We  say  without  an  article,  woib^^  irocol^  tt^Xiko^  ;  in  English, 
"  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  T  The  reason  is,  that  the 
articles  6  and  the^  respect  beings  already  known ;  interrogatives 
respect  beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ;  for  as  to  what  we 
know,  interrogation  is  superfluous. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  associators  with  articles  are  all  those 
common  appellatives  which  denote  the  several  genera  and 
species  of  beings.  It  is  these,  which,  by  assuming  a  different 
article,  serve  either  to  explain  an  individual  upon  its  first  being 
perceived,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  return,  a  recognition,  or 
repeated  knowledge."^ 

We  shall  here  subjcMu  a  few  instances  of  the  peculiar  power  of 
articles. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  In 
English  these  are  distinguished  by  their  position,  the  subject 
standing  first,  the  predicate  last.  "  Happiness  is  pleasure  f  ^  here, 

amhorum.   In  EDgtisli  or  Greek,  the  article  requires,  **  of  tta  two  penont,^  that  it  to 

would  hare  done  the  boBineM,  for  **the  say,  of  Amycos  and  Diorea.    Now  thSa  by 

two,**  or  row  ivoof,  are  equivalent  to  **both^  amborum  would  haye  been  expreaaed  pio* 

or  iifti^or4pwf ;  but  not  to  duarnm^  becaute  perly,  at  amborum  meant  **tte  two  ;**  by 

the  Latins  have  no  articlet  to  prefix.  duorum  it  expretsed  improperly,  at  it  meant 

The  passage  in  Virgil  of  which  Serviut  only  **tux}  indefinitely.^ 
here  speaks,  it  a  deKription  of  Tumut^t        ^  Sup.  p.  179. 

killing  two  brothers,  Amycut  and  Dioret ;        *  ApoUoniut  callt  rli,  itmyrurroTOP  rdr 

after  which,  the  poet  says  of  him,  AfiBpoty^  a  part  of  speech*  ''most  contrary, 

curru  abantfa  duorum  most  averse  to  articles.**  1.  iv.  c.  1. 

SutpettdU  oajAba "  What  is  hen  said  retpectt  the  two 

•  This,  literally  translated,  is,  •*  he  hung  articles  which  we  have  in  English.    In 

up  on  his  chariot  the  heads  of  two  persons,  Greek,  the  article  does  no  more  wan  imply 

which  wen  cut  oif;"^  whereat  the  tente  a  recognition.    See  before,  p.  180. 
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happiness  is  the  subject ;  pleasure^  the  predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say,  ^'pleasure  is  happiness;'^  then  plecuure  be- 
comes the  subject,  and  happiness  the  predicated  In  Greek, 
these  are  distinguished  not  by  any  order  or  position,  but  by  help 
of  the  article,  which  the  subject  always  assumes,  and  the  pre- 
dicate in  most  instances  (some  few  excepted)  rejects.  '^  Happi- 
ness is  pleasure,^  ^Sovif  ^  eifhoifiovla :  '*  pleasure  is  happiness,^ 
il  J^Boytf  cvSaifjLoyla :  ^^fine  things  are  difficult,^  x"^^^^  '^^ 
tcakd :  ^^  difficult  things  are  fine,^  rit  ^^aXcTrd  Ka\d. 

In  Greek,  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  same  article,  by  being  prefixed  to  a  different  word,  quite 
^shanges  the  whole  meaning.  For  example :  o  IlToXefjuuo^  71;/^ 
yaautpxV^^^  ^t/ii/ft;,  ^*  I^tolemy,  having  presided  over  the 
nmes,  was  publicly  honoured.^  The  participle  ^vfiva/napyriaa^ 
has  here  no  other  force,  than  to  denote  to  us  the  time  when 
Ptolemy  was  honoured,  viz.  after  having  presided  over  the 
games.  But  if,  instead  of  the  substantive,  we  join  the  participle 
to  the  article,  and  say,  6  yvfivaauLpy^a^  IlToXefidio^  infi/i/flfi^ 
oar  meaning  is  then,  'Uhe  Ptolemy,  who  presided  over  the 
games,  was  honoured.'"  The  participle  in  this  case,  being  joined 
to  the  article,  tends  tacitly  to  indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but 
many,  of  which  number  a  particular  one  participated  of  honour.*" 

In  English  likewise  it  deserves  remarking,  how  the  sense  is 
changed  by  changing  of  the  articles,  though  we  leave  every  other 
word  of  the  sentence  untouched.  *'And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.^  In  that  single  the^  that  dimunitive 
particle,  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  reason  is  contained. 
by  that  alone  are  the  premises  applied,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  as 
never  to  be  shaken.  It  is  possible  this  assertion  may  appear  at 
first  somewhat  strange ;  but  let  him  who  doubts  it  only  change 
the  article,  and  then  see  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  and 
his  reasoning.  '^And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  a 
man.^  Might  not  the  king  well  have  demanded,  upon  so  im- 
pertinent a  position, 

Non  dices  hodie,  qnoniim  haec  tarn  pntida  tendant  ? 

But  enough  of  such  speculations.  The  only  remark  which  we 
shall  make  on  them  is  this ;  that  '*  minute  change  in  principles 
leads  to  mighty  change  in  effects ;  so  that  well  are  principles 
entitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appearance  they  may  be  trivial 
and  low.*" 

The  articles  already  mentioned  are  those  strictly  so  called ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  the  pronominal  articles,  such  as 
ihis^  that^  any^  other^  some^  aU^  no,  or  wme^  &c.  Of  these  we 
have  spoken  already  in  our  chapter  of  pronouns,^  where  we  have 

*  Apollon.  L  L  G.  33,  34.  here  giTen,  which  induoed  Quintilian  to  say 

*  th  il6  kmip,    Botf-iX.  0,  Kt^  10.  of  tfs  Latin  tongue,  Noiter  aenno  arti* 
V  See  b.  i.  c  5.  p.  137,  8.     It  leemB  to    coloa  non  deaident ;  ideoqne  in  alias  parlea 

have  been  tome  view  of  words,  like  that    oimtiomi  ^Mugimtiir.    Inat  Orat  1.  i.  c  4. 
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shewn,  when  they  may  be  taken  as  pronouns,  and  when  as 
articles.  Yet  in  truth  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  essence  of  an 
article  be  to  define  and  ascertain,  they  are  much  more  properly 
articles  than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be  considered 
in  universal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  say,  ^^  this  picture  I  ap- 
prove, but  that  I  dislike,^  what  do  we  perform  by  the  help  of 
these  definitives,  but  bring  down  the  common  appellative  to 
denote  two  individuals,  the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as 
the  more  distant  i  So  when  we  say,  '^  some  men  are  virtuous,  but 
all  men  are  mortal,^  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  this  aU  and 
same^  but  to  define  that  universality  and  particularity  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to  take  them  away!  The 
same  is  evident  in  such  sentences  as,  ^^same  substances  have  sen- 
sation, others  want  it  ;*"  ^^  choose  any  way  of  acting,  and  some  men 
will  find  fault,**^  &c.  For  here,  same^  other^  and  any^  serve  all  of 
them  to  define  different  parts  of  a  given  whole ;  some^  to  denote 
a  definite  part;  any^  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and  other^  to 
denote  the  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  assumed  al- 
ready. Sometimes  this  last  word  denotes  a  large  indefinite 
portion,  set  in  opposition  to  some  single,  definite,  and  remaining 
part,  which  receives  from  such  opposition  no  small  degree  of 
heightening.     Thus  Virgil, 

Ezcndent  aUi  •pirantia  mollius  aera ; 

(Ciedo  eqaidem)  yitoi  ducent  de  mannore  vultiu ; 

Onibimt  camas  meliui,  coeliqae  meatus 

Deicribent  radio,  et  nugentia  ddeia  dicent : 

7W  legere  imperio  populoa,  Jioma$ie^  memento,  &c  ^n.  vi 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  sublime  than  this  antithesis ; 
one  act  set  as  equal  to  many  other  acts  taken  together,  and  the 
Roman  singly  (for  it  is  Tu  Bomane^  not  Vos  Bomani)  to  all  other 
men ;  and  yet  this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the  just 
opposition  of  alii  to  tu. 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  connectives. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

CONCERNING  OONNBCTIVES,  AND  FIBST  THOSE  CALLED  OONJUNCTIONB. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  what  follows ;  which,  according 
as  they  connect  either  sentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the 

So  Scaliger:   Hii  declaratit,  aatia  constat  ditor  enim  articnlus  ad  rei  memoriam  ra- 

Onecorom  articulos  non  neglectos  a  nobis,  noTandam,  cnjos  antea  non  nescii  sunns, 

scd  eomm  usum  snperfluxim.     Nam  nbi  ant  ad  prasKribendam  inteUectionem,  qnas 

aliqnid  pnetcribendnm  est,  quod  Oneci  per  latins  paten  qneat ;    yelnti  cum  dicimni 

articulum  eflSdnnt  (l\«(cy  6  SoSXoi )  ex-  C,  Ctmar^  is  qui  podea  dictator  /uU,    Nam 

pletur  a  Latinis  per  is  aut  iUt ;  is,  aut,  ille  alii  fiiere  C.  Cssaies.     Sic  Onece  Kut&ap 

serms  dixit,  de  quo  lerro  antea  foctamentio  6  aibroitpdrmp,  De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c  131. 
tit,  ant  qni  alio  quo  pacto  notus  sit.    Ad- 
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different  names  of  oonjanctions  or  prepositions.  Of  these  names, 
^that  of  the  preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  accident,  as  it  com- 
monly stands  in  connection  before  the  part  which  it  connects. 
The  name  of  the  conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its 
essential  character. 

Of  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  conjnnction  first,  because 
it  connects  not  words  but  sentences.  This  is  conformable  to  the 
analysis  with  which  we  began  this  inquiry,^  and  which  led  us, 
by  parity  of  reason,  to  consider  sentences  themselves  before 
words.     Now  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  as  follows:  a 

Crt  of  speech,  void  of  signification  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to 
Ip  sigmfication,  by  makmg  two  or  more  significant  sentences 
to  be  one  significant  sentence/ 

^  Sap.  |i.  120.  In  ofi«  timple  word,  nor  6ren  of  two  or  more 

'  QnuBBUuriant  have  vfoally  Mfludarid  wordi  in  one  simple  sentence;  but  of  two  or 

tlie  eonjnnction  at  oonnecting  ntlier  ringle  more  simple  sentences  in  one  complex  sen- 

parts  of  speech  than  whole  sentences,  and  tenoe,  which  is  considered  as  one,  nom  that 

oust,  too,  wi&  the  addition  of  like  with  concatenation  of  meaning  effected  by  the 

Uka,  tense  with  tense,  number  with  nnm-  eonjonctions.    For  examj^  let  ns  tdce  tiie 

bsc,  ease  with  case,  Sic.    This  Sanctios  sentence  which  fellows :  **  If  men  are  by 

jostly  ejrolodes :   Conjunctio  neqne  casus,  nature  social,  it  is  their  interest  to  be  iust, 

neqne  aUas  partes  orationis  (at  imperiti  though  it  were  not  so  ordained  by  the  laws 

daont)  conjungit,  ipsa  enim  partea  inter  of  their  oonntry.**  Hera  are  three  sentenoea. 

se  conjunguntar—sed  conjunctio  orationes  1.  **  Men  are  by  naton  sodaL**    3.  **  It  is 

inter  se  conjungit    Miner.  L  iiL  c.  14.    He  man*s  interest  to  be  just**    S.  **  It  is  not 

then  establishes  his  doctrine  hj  a  Tariety  ordained  by  the  laws  of  every  country  that 

of  examples.   He  had  alrsady  said  as  much,  man  should  be  juat**  The  first  two  of  these 

Lie.  18 ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  sentences  ars  made  one  by  the  conjunction 

followed  Scaliger,  who  had  asserted   the  if;  these,  one  with  tiie  third  sentence,  by 

same  before  him.    Conjunctionis  autem  no-  the  conjunction  Aotigk ;  and  the  three,  thus 

tionem  reteres  paullo  inconsultius  prodi-  united,  make   that  ^m^  /jda  tniiJMmiKiiy 

dere ;  neque  enim,  quod  aiant,  partes  alias  **  that  one  significant  articulate  sound,^  of 

coniuBgit,  (ipssB  enim  partes  per  se  inter  se  which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 

eonjunguntur,) — sed  conjunctio  est,  qum  result  of  the  conjunctive  power, 

eonjungit  orationes  phires.    Do  Caasw  Ling.  This  e3q>laiiis  a  passage  in  his  Rhetotie, 

Lat.  c.  165.  where  he  mentions  the  same  subject:  'O 

This  doctrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  y^  a^ita/ios  Ir  vecei  rh  To^d'  iar^ 

ApoUonius,  who,  in    the    several    places,  Ulv  i^atptOf,  ^Kop  8ri  rowairrlov  torat  rh 

where  he  mentions  the  conjunction,  lUways  %v  ««AAi( ;  **  The  conjunction  makes  many 

considers  it  in  syntax  as  connecting  sen-  one ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  away,  it  is  then 

tences,  and  not  words,  though  in  his  works  evident  on  the  contrary  that  one  will  be 

now  extant  he  has  not  given  us  its  defini-  mat^J**    Rhet  iil  c.  12.     His  instance  of  a 

tion.     See  L  L  c  2.  p.  1 4 ;  L  iL  c.  12.  p  sentence,  divested  of  its  conjunctions,  and 

124  ;  L  iii.  c.  15.  p.  234.  thus  made  many  out  of  one,  is,  ^KBop^ 

But  we  have  stronger  authority  than  this  iv^mytro,   iMfiriy,  min,  oecurri^  roffetvi, 

to  support  Scaliger  and  Sanctiua,  and  that  where,  by  the  way,  the  three  sentttMes, 

is  Aristotle*8  definition,  as  the  passage  has  resulting  firom  this  dissolution,  (for  ^A9oy, 

been  corrected   by  the   best  criUcs   and  Miprnau^  and  ^8c^|iiyr,  are  each  of  them, 

manuscripts.    A  conjunction,  according  to  when  unconnected,  so  many  perfect  sen- 

him,  is  ^1^  ti<nifiost  in  ir\u6pwp  fi^p  tences,)  prove  that  these  are  the  proper 

^myw  fuof,  tn^fuunuc&y  9^,  iroiciy  ire^v-  subjects   of   the  conjunction's  connective 

KvSa  ftUiM  ^«M^y  ffrifiarTue(fy:  **an  articulate  foculty. 

sound,  devoid  of  signification,  which  is  so  Ammonius*s  account  of  the  use  of  this 

formed  as  to  make  one  significant  articulate  port  of  speech  is  elegant :   Ai^  mU  rmtf 

aound  out  of  several  articulate  sounds,  which  X^7i»r  6  ii\v  (hrap^iy  idaw  (nuuSmnf^  6 

are  each  of  them  significnit**    Poet  c.  20.  Kvpltgt  cTr,  iu^dXoyos  ti  ^  r^  ptufiiwm 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  significant  rrrfufuiii^  ^^>^  *^  S<^  rwrt  M  A,c- 

artaculate  sound,  formed  by  the  cmi junction,  yofi4w^*   6  B^  vAttorof  Mip^tts  9iyXM', 

is  not  the  union  of  two  or  more  sylkbles  Ira  (lege  BiA)  rufit  Bi  eMte/Mif  jfifivM 
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This,  therefore,  being  the  general  idea  of  conjunctions,  we  de* 
duce  their  species  in  the  following  manner.  Conjunctions,  while  ^ 
they  connect  sentences,  either  connect  also  their  meanings,  or 
not.  For  example :  let  us  take  these  two  sentences, ''  Borne  was 
enslaved,  Gsesar  was  ambitious,**^  and  connect  them  together  by 
the  conjunction  because.  ^'  Bome  was  enslaved  because  Oaesar 
was  ambitious.^^  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the  sentences, 
appear  to  be  connected.  But  if  I  say,  ^^  manners  must  be  re- 
formed, or  liberty  will  be  lost,"*^  here  the  conjunction  or,  though 
it  join  the  sentences,  yet,  as  to  their  respective  meanings,  is  a 
perfect  disjunctive.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  con- 
junctions conjoin  sentences,  yet  with  respect  to  the  sense,  some 
are  conjunctive,  and  some  dii^unctive ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  species.' 

The  conjunctions,  which  conjoin  both  sentences  and  their 
meanings,  are  either  copulatives,  or  continuatives.  The  principal 
copulative  in  English  is  and.  The  coutinuatives  are  if,  oe- 
cause^  therefore^t  that^  &c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple  sentences,  and 
is  therefore  applicable  to  all  subjects  whose  natures  are  not  in- 
compatible. Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate 
connection,  consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous  whole,  and 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  sulyects  which  have  an  essential 
coincidence. 

To  explain  by  examples :  It  is  no  way  improper  to  say,  ^^  Ly- 
sippus  was  a  statuary,  and  Priscian  was  a  grammarian,'' «'  the  sun 
shineth,  and  the  sky  is  clear,''  because  these  are  things  that  may 
coexist,  and  yet  imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  ^*  Lysippus  was  a  statuary,  because  Priscian  was  a  gram- 
marian ;"  though  not  to  say,  ^*  the  sun  shineth,  because  the  sky  is 
clear."  The  reason  is,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  coincidence 
is  merely  accidental;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  essential, 
and  founded  in  nature.  And  so  much  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween copulatives  and  continuatives.^ 

As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as  if; 

«wf  Smemf,  iiyuKoyu  rf  ir^lrf  im  iroAAdr  Ling.  Lat  c  167. 

ffvyK9ttA4rp  |vA«»K,  tirh  th  r&¥  y6is/pmv  *  Copoktiva  est,  qnn  copnlst  tam  TOiiia, 

^yo/u^riir  ixolajf  rV  ^hmvw :  **  Of  mi-  qnam  aensom.  Thus  PriadMi,  p.  1096.  Bat 

tencet  that,  whkn  denotes  one  exutenoe  Scaliger  U  more  explicit :  Si  ienanm  co^* 

simply,  and  which  is  strictly  om^  may  he  jungunt  (conjimctiones  b&)  ant  neeessario^ 

considered  as  analogous  to  a  piece  of  timher  ant  non  neoessario:  et  si  nan  neoessariev 

not  yet  severed,  and  called  on  this  account  turn  fiunt  copolatiTs,  &c.    De  Cans.  Ling. 

(me.    That,  wldch  denotes  scTeral  exist-  Lat  c  167.     Priacian^s  own  account  of 

enoes,  and  which  appears  to  he  made  one  continuatiYes  is  as  follows.    Continuativm 

by  some  conjunctiTe  particle,  is  analogous  sunt,  quss  oontinuationem  et  consequentiam 

to  a  ship  made  up  of  many  pieces  of  timber,  rerum  significant  Ibid.    Scaliger*s  account 

and  which,  by  means  of  the  nails,  has  an  is,  Cansam  ant  pmstitnunt,  aut  subdunt; 

apparsnt  unity.**  Am.  in  Lib.  de  Inteipret.  liid,  c.  168.    The  Greek  name  for  the 

p.  54.  6.  copulative  was  vM^^imm  ffvfnrKfieruUs : 

•  Thus  Scaliger :  Aut  ergo  sensum  eon-  for  the  oontinuatiTe,  mmarruth ;  the  ety- 

jungunt,  ac  verba ;  aut  veiba  tantum  con-  mologies  of  which  words  justly  distingutak 

jungunt,  sensum  vero  disjungunt  DeCans.  their  respective  chanctera. 
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or  poffltive,  such  as  beeauge^  there/are^  6»,  &c.  Take  examples  of 
♦  eadi :  "  You  will  live  happily,  if  vou  live  houestl j  ;^  "  you  live 
happily,  because  you  live  honestly.'"  The  difference  between 
these  continuatives  is  this :  the  suppositives  denote  connection, 
but  assert  not  actual  existence;  the  positives  imply  both  the 
one  and  the  other." 

,  Further  than  this,  the  positives  above  mentioned  are  either 
causal,  such  as  beeause^  since^  6»,  &c.  or  collective,  such  as  there- 
fore^ where/ore^  ihen^  &c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  causals  subjoin  causes  to  effects ;  ^^  The  sun  is  in  eclipse,  be- 
cause the  moon  intervenes  f^  the  collectives  subjoin  e£^cts  to 
causes,  '*  The  moon  intervenes,  therefore  the  sun  is  in  eclipse.^ 
Now  we  use  causals  in  those  instances  where,  the  effect  being 
conspicuous,  we  seek  its  cause ;  and  collectives,  in  demonstra- 
tions, and  science  properly  so  called,  where  the  cause  being 
known  first,  by  its  help  we  discern  consequences.' 

All  these  continuatives  are  resolvable  into  copulatives.  In- 
stead of  ^^ Because  it  is  day,  it  is  light,^  we  may  say,  *^  It  is  day, 
and  it  is  light.'"  Instead  of,  "7/*  it  be  day,  it  is  light,  we  may  say, 
^^'It  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  be  day  and  to  be  liffht  C  and 
00  in  other  instances.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  the  copula- 
tive extends  to  all  connections,  as  well  to  the  essential,  as  to  the 
casual  or  fortuitous.  Hence,  therefore,  the  continuative  may  be 
resolved  into  a  copulative,  and  something  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  a  copulative  implying  an  essential  coincidence  in  the  subjects 
conjoined.^ 

*  The  old  Greek  grammarians  confined  pean  to  have  heen  the  htX.    It  it,  that  the 

the  name  ffwcarrucoit  and  the  Latins  that  positive  are  confined  to  what  actually  is ; 

of  comtmuatkkB^  to  those  conjunctions  which  the  snppositive  extend  to  possihles,  nay, 

•we  have  caUed  suppositive  or  conditional,  even  as  fitf  as  to  impossibles  ?    Thus  it  is 

while   the  positive  they  called  waparup-  fidse  to  affirm,  **  As  it  is  day,  it  is  light,** 

tarrucol,  or  wbeontmuativdB,     They  agree,  unless  it  actually  be  day.     But  we  mav  at 

however,  in  describing  their  proper  cha-  midnight  affirm, "  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light,** 

laeters.    The  first,  according  to  Oiua,  are,  because  the  if  extends  to  possibles  alM. 

of  hop^of  fA^p  ohy  iucoXovSw  ^4  riFB  iea2  Nay,  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help,  (if  we 

rd^ty    hiXovrrts,    L    iv.     Priscian   says,  please,)  even  impossibles.     We  may  say, 

ihej  signify  to  us,  Qualis  est  ordinatio  **  If  the  sun  be  cubical,  then  is  the  sun  an- 

et  natuia  rerum«  cum  dubitatione  aliqua  gubur ;  if  the  sky  fidl,  then  shall  we  catch 

esaentisB   rerum.  p.  1027.    And  Scaliger  urics.**    Thus,  too,  Scaliger,  upon  the  same 

says,  they  conjoin    sine  subsistentia  ne-  occasion:  Amplitudinem  continuativas  per- 

ccssnria  ;  potest  enim  subsistere  ;  et  non  dpi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impossibile  aliquando 

jMibcistere  utrumque  enim  admittunt    Ibid,  presupponit     De  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  &  168. 

c.   168.     On  the    contnur  of  the    posi-  In  this  sense,  then,  the  continuative,  sup- 

tive,  or  wapturwawrucal^  (to  use  his  own  positive,  or  conditional  conjunction,  is  (as  it 

name,)  Oasa  tells  us,  Srt  koI  Chrop^iK  /mt^  were)  superior  to  the  positive,  as  being  of 

ril|fwf  nituiifovtrtp  olrosyt.  And  Priscian  greater  ktitude  in  its  application. 
says,  Causam  continuationis  ostendunt  con-         '  The  Latins  called  the  causals,  eau»ale9 

sequentem  cum  essentia  rerum.    And  Sea-  or  eautativm ;  the  collectives,  coUediem  or 

liger,  Non  ex  hypothesi,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  iUaihm ;    the  Greeks   called    the   former 

■ttbsistit,  conjungunt  Ibid,  ahtoKoyucoi^  and  the  latter  vvkXayiarucoL 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,        7  Resolvuntur  autem  in  copnUtivas  om- 

why  the  positive  conjunctions  should  have  nes  hae,  propteiea  quod  causa  cum  efiectn 

been  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  sup-  suapte  nature  conjuncta  est   Seal  de  Cans, 

poaitive,  which  by  their  ancient  names  ap-  I4ng.  Lat.  c.  169. 
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As  to  causal  conjunctions,  (of  which  we  have  spoken  al- 
ready,) there  is  no  one  of  the  four  species  of  causes  which  they  * 
are  not  capable  of  denoting ;  for  example :  the  material  cause, 
'*  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  made  of  metal ;""  the  formal, 
''  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  long  and  hollow  ;^  the  efficient, 
^'  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  an  artist  blows  it  ;^  the  final,  *Hhe 
trumpet  sounds,  that  it  may  raise  our  courage.^  Where  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  the  three  first  causes  are  expressed  by  the 
strong  affirmation  of  the  indicative  mode ;  because,  if  the  efiect 
actually  be,  these  must  of  necessity  be  also.  But  the  last  cause 
has  a  difierent  mode,  namely,  the  contingent,  or  potential :  the 
reason  is,  that  the  final  cause,  though  it  may  be  first  in  specula- 
tion, is  always  last  in  event ;  that  is  to  say,  however  it  may  be 
the  end,  which  set  the  artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be  an  end 
beyond  his  power  to  obtain,  and  which,  like  other  contingents, 
may  either  happen,  or  not.'  Hence,  also,  it  is  connected  by 
conjunctions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  that^  iva^  ut^  &c. 

I'he  sum  is,  that  all  conjunctions,  which  connect  both  sentences 
and  their  meanings,  are  either  copulative  or  continuative :  the 
continuatives  are  either  conditional  or  positive ;  and  the  positives 
are  either  causal  or  collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions,  a  species 
of  words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  because,  while 
they  disjoin  the  sense,  they  conjoin  the  sentences.* 

With  respect  to  these,  we  may  observe,  that  as  there  is  a 
principle  of  union  difiused  throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved  from  dissipation ;  so  there 
is  a  principle  of  diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the  source  of 
distinction,  of  number,  and  of  order.*^ 

*  See  b.  i.  c  8.  p.  158, 9.  See  also  note  A,  and  Plaio,  Others  differ  at  to  tpeciea,  bnt 
p.  14.  For  the  four  cautea,  see  note  v,  aa  to  genus  are  the  same :  such  are  hmm  and 
p.  23.  lion.    There  are  others,  again,  which  differ 

*  O/  Sh  Sta(fVKTUcdi  rik  Sw(mfyiUpa  as  to  genus,  and  coincide  only  in  those 
wyrieiiuriy  jcol  )  vpSyfia  iarh  vpdyfioToSj  transcendenttJ  comprehensions  of  act,  bemff^ 
^  vpStrtgwoy  kirh  vpo<riiwov  dioCnyrwr^t^  emdence^  and  the  like :  such  are  quantities 
T^K  ^pdffiy  iwurwiovauf,  Oase  Oram.  L  ir,  and  qualities ;  as,  for  example,  an  oimee,  and 
DisjunctiTSB  sunt,  quae,  quamvis  dictiones  the  colour  tcAtfa.  Lastly,  all  being  whatever 
conjungant,  sensum  tamen  disjunctum  har  differs,  as  beu^^  from  turn-being, 

bent.  Prise  L  xvi  p.  1029.  And  hence  it  Further:  in  all  things  different,  how- 
is  that  a  sentence  connected  by  disjunctives  ever  moderate  their  diversity,  there  is  an 
has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negative  appearance  of  opposition  with  respect  to 
truth :  for  thoush  this,  as  to  its  intellection,  each  other,  inasmuch  as  each  thing  is  itaeU^ 
be  disjunctive,  (its  end  being  to  disjoin  the  and  not  any  of  the  rest  But  yet  in  all  sub- 
subject  from  the  predicate,)  yet,  as  it  com*  jects  this  opposition  is  not  the  same.  In 
bines  terms  togetner  into  one  proposition,  relatives,  such  as  greater  and  less,  double  and 
it  is  as  truly  synthetical  as  any  truth  that  half^  father  and  son,  cause  and  effect;  in  these 
is  affirmative.  See  chap.  L  note  6,  p.  1 1 7.  it  is  more  striking  than  in  ordinary  subjects, 
^  The  diversity  which  adorns  nature  may  because  these  always  shew  it,  by  necMiarily 
be  said  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  inferring  each  other.  In  contraries,  such  as 
passes  to  different  subjects  to  become  more  black  and  white,  even  and  odd,  good  and 
and  more  intense.  Some  things  only  differ  bad,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  in  these  the  op- 
when  considered  as  individuals,  but  if  we  position  goes  still  further,  because  th^e  not 
recur  to  their  species,  immediately  lose  all  only  differ,  but  are  even  destructive  of  each 
distinction :  such,  for  instance,  are  Socraiei  other.     But  the  most  potent  opposition  is 
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Now  it  is  to  exprees,  in  some  degree,  the  modifications  of  this 
diversity,  that  diqnnctive  conjunctions  seem  first  to  have  been 
invented. 

Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  adversative: 
simple,  as  when  we  say,  ^^Eitier  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night  ;^  ad- 
versative, as  when  we  say,  *^  It  is  not  daj,  but  it  is  night."^  The 
difference  between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do  no  more  than 
merely  disjoin ;  the  adversative  disjoin,  with  an  opposition  con* 
oomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  the  adversative  are  definite ;  the 
simple,  indefinite.  Thus,  when  we  say,  ^*  The  number  of  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  hii  an  odd,^  we  not  only  di^oin  two  oppo* 
site  attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other ; 
bat  when  we  say,  *^  The  number  of  the  stars  is  either  even  or  odd,^ 
thonffh  we  assert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative,  notwithstanding,  is  left  indefinite.  And  so 
much  for  simple  disjunctives.^ 

As  to  adversative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
they  imply  opposition.  Now  there  can  be  no  opposition  of  the 
same  attribute  in  the  same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  ^Nireus  was 
beaotifiil  C^  but  the  opposition  must  be  either  of  the  same  at- 
tribute in  different  subjects,  as  when  we  say,  ^Brutus  was  a 
patriot,  but  Gssar  was  not  ;^  or  of  different  attributes  in  the 
same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  ^*  Gk>rffias  was  a  sophist,  but  not 
a  philosopher ;""  or  of  different  attributes  in  different  subjects, 
as  when  we  say,  ^  Plato  was  a  philosopher,  but  Hippias  was  a 
sophist.^ 

The  conjunctions  used  for  all  these  purposes  may  be  called 
absolute  adversatives. 

But  there  are  other  adversatives,  besides  these ;  as  when  we 
say,  *'  Nireus  was  more  beautiful  than  Achilles ;  Virgil  was  as 
great  a  poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  orator.*"  The  character  of  these 
htter  is,  that  they  go  ftirther  than  the  former,  bv  marking,  not 
only  opposition,  but  that  equality,  or  excess,  whicn  arises  among 

lluit  of  Jbr^^otftf,  or**contndictioii,**  when        '  The  simple  disjunctiTe  t^  or  m^  it 

we  oppoee  propodtion  to  propoutioii,  trath  moitly  used  indefinitely,  ao  ai  to  leare  an 

to  fidtehood,  asserting  of  any  subject,  either  altematiTe  ;  but  when  it  is  used  definitely, 

it  is,  or  it  is  not    This,  indeed,  is  an  op-  so  as  to  leare  no  alternative,  it  is  then  a 

r'ltion  which  extends  itself  to  all  things ;  perfect  disjunctive  of  the  subsequent  from 

every  thing  conceivable  must  needs  have  the  previous,  and  has  the  same  force  with 

its  negative,  thou^  multitudes  by  nature  icati^  or  et  non.     It  is  thus  Qaia  explains 

have  neither  relatives  nor  contraries.  that  verse  of  Homer, 

Besides  these  modes  of  diversity,  there  B&CXofi*  fy«^  Xxxhif  viov  ifAfAMrtUt  l|  Airf- 
are others  that  deserve  notice:    such,  for  xMau  Iliad.  A. 

instance,  as  the  diversity  between  the  name  That  is  to  say,  **  I  desire  the  people  should 

id  a  thing  and  its  definition ;  between  the  be  saved,  (UK/nol  be  destroyed  ;**  theconjunc- 

varions  names  which  belong  to  the  same  tion  ^ being  &Muf)«rac^f, or** suUative.**    It 

thing,  and  the  various  things  ndiich  are  de-  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  verse 

noted  by  the  same  name  ;  all  which  diver-  is  otherwise  explained  by  an  ellipsis,  either 

sities,  upon  occasion,  become  a  part  of  our  of  /lAAAoy,  or  o^lr,  conoemii^  which,  see 

discourse.     And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  the  commentators, 
sahjeet  of  diversity. 
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subjects  from  their  being  compared ;  and  hence  it  is  they  may 
be  called  adversatives  of  comparison. 

Besides  the  adversatiyes  here  mentioned,  there  are  two  other 
species,  of  which  the  most  eminent  are  unless  and  oUhaugA* 
For  exaniple :  ^'  Troy  will  be  taken,  wdesa  the  Palladium  be  pre- 
served ;  Troy  will  be  taken,  although  Hector  defend  it,^  The 
nature  of  these  adversatives  may  be  thus  explained :  as  every 
event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so  by  parity  of  reason  it  is 
opposed  to  its  preventive ;  and  as  every  cause  is  either  adequate^ 
or  inadequate,  (inadequate,  when  it  endeavours  without  being 
effectual,)  so  in  like  manner  is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate 
preventives  are  expressed  by  such  adversatives  as  unless ;  "  Troy 
will  be  taken,  wdess  the  Palladium  be  preserved \*  that  is,  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The  inadequate  are  expressed 
by  such  adversatives  as  cdthaugh ;  '^  Troy  will  be  taken,  although 
Hector  defend  it;^^  that  is,  Hector'*s  defence  will  prove  ineffectual. 

The  names  given  by  the  old  grammarians  to  denote  these  last 
adversatives,  appear  not  sufficiently  to  express  their  natures.* 
They  may  be  better,  perhaps,  called  adversatives  adequate,  and 
inadequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  disjunctives,  that  is,  conjunctions,  which 
conjoin  sentences,  but  not  their  meanings,  are  either  simple  or 
adversative;  and  that  all  adversatives  are  either  absolute  or 
comparative,  or  else  adequate  or  inadequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  a  few  miscellany  observar 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  through  all  the  species 
of  disjunctives,  that  the  same  disjunctive  appears  to  have  greater 
or  less  force,  according  as  the  subjects,  which  it  disjoins,  are 
more  or  less  di^oined  by  nature.  For  example :  if  we  say,  *^  Every 
number  is  even  or  odd,  every  proposition  is  true  or  false,^  nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the  disjunctive,  because  no 
things  are  in  nature  more  incompatible  than  the  subjects.  But 
if  we  say,  **  That  object  is  a  triangle,  or  figure  contained  under 
three  right  lines  C*  the  or^  in  this  case,  hardly  seems  to  disjoin, 
or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  distinctly  to  express  the  thing ;  first 
by  its  name,  and  then  by  its  definition.  So  if  we  say,  *^  That 
figure  is  a  sphere,  or  a  globe,  or  a  ball,^  the  disjunctive,  in  this 
case,  tends  no  further  to  di^oin,  than  as  it  distinguishes  the 
several  names  which  belong  to  the  same  thing.' 

^  This  dbtinctkm  has  refermoo  to  com-  this  occauon,  which  they  caOed  inMif^f «>• 

mon  opinion,  and  the  form  of  language  ftvo,  **a  subditjnnctiYe,**  and  that  was  $iv€, 

consonant  thereto.     In  strict  meti^ph3rsiad  AleMsmder  ww  Petrii;  Man  the  Mavon, 

truth,  no^ cause  that  is  not  adequate  is  any  The  Greek  tfr'  o^  seems  to  answer  the 

cause  at  alL  same  end.    Of  these  particles,  Scaliger  thus 

*  They  called  them  for  the  most  part,  speaks:  Et  sane  nomen  snbdisjunctirarum 

without  sufficient  distinction  of  their  species,  recte  acceptum  est,  neque  enim  tam  pltune 

advenatiaMB^  or  WammfuerucoL  disjungit,  quam  dbjunctiTse.    Nam  disjune- 

^  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  particle  for  tivn    sunt    in    eontrariis — subdisjuncti  Tie 
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Again:  the  words  when  and  U)here^  and  all  otiiers  of  the 
same  nature,  such  as  toheneey  whiiker^  whenever^  wherever^  &€. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions,  because  they  par- 
ticipate the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions :  of  con- 
junctions, as  they  conjoin  sentences ;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote 
the  attributes  either  of  time  or  of  place. 

Again :  these  adverbial  conjunctions,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
prepositions,  (contrary  to  the  character  of  accessory  words, 
which  have  strictly  no  signification,  but  when  associated  with 
other  words,)  have  a  kind  of  obscure  signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  those  attributes  of  time  and  place.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  na- 
ture ;  a  kind  of  middle  beings,'  of  amphibious  character,  which, 
by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce 
to  link  the  whole  together.** 

And  so  much  for  conjunctions,  their  genus,  and  their  species. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCEBNINO  THOSE  OONNBCTIVBS  CALLED  PREPOSmONS. 

pRBPOsmoNs  by  their  name  express  their  place,  but  not  their 
character.  Their  definition  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  connectives.  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid 
itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that 
are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  them- 
selves/   This  connective  power  (which  relates  to  words  only, 

ntem  etiam  in  non  contnriii,  ted  divenit  without  cement,  may  well  aniwer  their 

taitmn  ;   ut,  Alexander  u?e   Parit.     De  end,  but  not  those  hooaet  where  one  would 

Cana.  Ling.  Lat  c.  170.  chooie  to  dwell  ?    Is  thii  tiie  canae  ?  or 

f  IloXXaxov  y^  ^  ^Uris  S^iy  ylprrm  have  we  attained  an  ekganoe  to  the  an- 

ffori  fiucphv  fUfrafiaiifoviraj  iarM  h^urfin^-  cients  unknown  ? 

Tc2ir0cu  M  rlywy,  ir6r9pov  (tiop  ^  ^vrSv :  Vetumm  ad  tummamfiftMut^  &c 

*^ Nature,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  'The  Stoic  name  for  a  preposition  was 

make  her  transition  by  little  and  little,  so  vpoBrruchs    oMta/wt^  prapotkka    eon- 

that  in  some  beings  it  may  be  doubted,  jumiio^  **a  prepositive  conjunction.**    'As 

whether  they  are  animal  or  vegetable.**  filp  oiv  koI  Kara  r^  KAAot  vafw9^«ts  cJ 

Tbemist  p.  74.  edit  Aid.    See  also  Arist  irpo$4<f9u  trvrSf (Tfuirqf  evmd^tms  yU^otfrai 

de  AnimaL  Part  L  x.  p.  93.  edit  SylL  waptfAAeerucai,  AcAcrrai  V^'  ^  A*'  «ra2 

^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  po-  i/^fili  ^fffitrrai  mtpii  rots  trmitM  rod 

litbst  and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic  writers,  KoXntrBm  tUrriu  TpoBtrucobs  avM<r/imn : 

and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  **  Now  in  what  manner,  even  in  other  ap- 

their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds,  plications,  (besides  the  present,)  preposi- 

and  with  conjunctions  in  particular  ;  while  tions  give  proof  of  their  conjunctive  syntax, 

in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  oui^  we  have  mentioned  already  ;  whence,  too, 

■ehres  as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  the  Stoics  took  occasion  to  call  them  pre- 

woird  as  a  particle  or  conjunction  is  to  be  positive  conjunctions.**    ApdloiL  L  it.  e.  5. 

found.      Is  it,  that  where  there  is  con-  p.  313.     Yet  is  this,  in  fiict,  rather  a  de- 

nexion  in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  scriptive  sketch,  than  a  complete  definition, 

had  to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  con-  since  there  are  other  conjunctimis  which 

nexion  is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  prepositive  as  well  as  these.    See  Oax. 

are  of  litUe  use  ?    That  houses  of  cards,  L  iv.  de  Pneposit    Prise.  L  xiv.  p.  983. 
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and  not  eenteDces)  will  be  better  understood  firom  the  following 
specolations. 

Some  things  coalesce  and  unite  of  themselves ;  others  refuse 
to  do  so  without  help  and,  as  it  were,  compulsion.  Thus,  in 
works  of  art,  the  mortar  and  the  stone  coalesce  of  themselves, 
but  the  wainscot  and  the  wall  not  without  nails  and  pins.  In 
nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  For  example;  all  quantities 
and  qualities  coalesce  immediately  with  their  substances.  Thus 
it  is  we  say,  "  a  fierce  lion,^  "  a  vast  mountain ;'"  and  from  this 
natural  concord  of  subject  and  accident,  arises  the  grammatical 
concord  of  substantive  and  adjective.  In  like  manner,  actions 
coalesce  with  their  agents,  and  passions  with  their  patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  "Alexander  conquers,'^  "  Darius  is  conquered.*** 
Nay,  as  every  energy  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  its  agent  and 
patient,  the  whole  three,  agent,  energy,  and  patient,  coalesce 
with  the  same  facility ;  as  when  we  say,  "  Alexander  conquers 
Darius.^  And  hence,  that  is,  from  these  modes  of  natural 
coalescence,  arises  the  grammfitical  regimen  of  the  verb  by  its 
nominative,  and  of  the  accusative  by  its  yerb.  Further  than 
this,  attributives  themselves  may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  attributives  as  ran^  beautiful^  learned^ 
he  ran  swi/tly^  she  was  very  beautiful^  he  was  moderately 
learned^  &c.  And  hence  the  coalescence  of  the  adverb  with 
verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  this.  "  Those  parts  of 
speech  unite  of  themselves  in  grammar,  whose  original  arche- 
types unite  of  themselves  in  nature.^^  To  which  we  may  add, 
as  following  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  objects  of 
natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now  though  sub- 
stances naturally  coincide  with  their  attributes,  yet  they  ab- 
solutely refuse  doing  so  one  with  another.''  And  hence  those 
known  maxims  in  physics,  that  body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two 
bodies  cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  belong  to  different  substances,  &c. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  sen- 
tence, the  substantive  without  difficulty  coincides  with  the  verb, 
from  the  natural  coincidence  of  substance  and  energy — "  the  sun 
warmeth.*"  So  likewise  the  energy  with  the  subject,  on  which  it 
operates — "warmeth  the  earth.**  So  likewise  both  substance 
and  energy  with  their  proper  attributes — "the  splendid  sun,— • 
genially  warmeth — the  fertile  earth.*"  But  suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous to  add  other  substantives,  as,  for  instance,  air,  or  beams. 
How  would  these  coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  they 
be  introduced!    Not  as  nominatives  or  accusatives,  for  both 

^  Causa,  propter  quam  duo  substantiva  accidens ;    itaque  non  dicas,  Cknar^  Caio 

non  poDuntur  sine  copula,  e  philosophia  pwpiat.     Seal    do    Caua.   Ling.    Lat    c 

peicndaeBt:  neque  enim  duo  subatantiali-  177. 
ter  unum  esse  potest,  sicut  substantia  et 
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those  places  are  already  filled ;  the  nominative  by  the  substance 
8un ;  the  accusative  by  the  substance  earth.  Not  as  attributes 
to  these  last,  or  to  any  other  thinj^r;  for  attributes  by  nature 
they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the 
rise  and  use  of  prepositions.  By  these  we  connect  those  sub- 
stantives to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  coalesce 
of  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  these  con- 
nectives, through  and  with^  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  sub- 
stances here  mentioned.  ^'The  splendid  sun  with  his  beams 
genially  warmetli  throuah  the  air  the  fertile  earth.'*'*  The  sen- 
tence, as  before,  remams  entire  and  one;  the  substantives  re- 
quired are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word,  which  was  there 
before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  most,  if  not  all  prepositions 
seem  originally  formed  to  denote  the  relations  of  place.*  The 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural 
substances  maintain  at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether  they 
are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  continuity  of  place  they 
form  this  universe,  or  visible  whole,  and  are  made  as  much  one 
by  that  general  comprehension,  as  is  consistent  with  their  se- 
veral natures  and  specific  distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we  have  pre- 
positions to  denote  the  contiguous  relation  of  body,  as  when  we 
say,  '^ Gains  walkeihtoith  a  staff;  the  statue  stood  upon  a  pedestal ; 
the  river  ran  over  a  sand  i^  others  for  the  detached  relation,  as 
when  we  say,  ^'  he  is  going  to  Italy ;  the  sun  is  risen  above  the 
hills ;  these  figs  came  from  Turkey.^  So  as  to  motion  and  rest, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  preposition  varies  its 
character  with  the  verb.  Thus  if  we  say,  ^'  that  lamp  hangs  from 
the  ceiling/"  the  prep>osition  from  assumes  a  character  of  qui- 
escence. JBut  if  we  say,  ^'  that  lamp  is  falling  from  the  ceiling,^ 
the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a  character  of  motion.  So 
in  Milton, 

To  Bupport  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie.  Par.  Lost,  i. 

Here  over  denotes  motion. 
Again, 

He,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamour*d.  Par.  Lost,  it. 

Here  over  denotes  rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
relations  of  place,  they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  ofiice  only. 
They,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  to  subjects  incorporeal, 
and  came  to  denote  relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.    Thus, 

^  Omne  corpus  aut  movetur  aut  quiescit:  tremorum,  in  quibus  fit  quies.     Hinc  eli- 

quare  opus  fuit  aliqua  nota,  quae  rh  wou  demus  prapositionis  essentialem  definitio- 

significaiet,  sive  esset  inter  duo  eztrema,  nem.     Seal,  de  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  152. 
inter  qn«  niotus  fit,  sive  esset  in  altero  ex- 
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because,  in  place,  he  who  is  above,  has  commonly  the  advantage 
over  him  who  is  below,  hence  we  transfer  over  and  tmder  to 
dominion  and  obedience ;  of  a  king  we  say,  *'*'  he  ruled  over  his 
people  ;^  of  a  common  soldier,  ^'  he  served  under  such  a  general.'" 
So,  too,  we  say,  '^  with  thought,  without  attention,  thinking  over 
a  subject,  wnder  anxiety,  from  fear,  out  of  love,  through  jea- 
lousy,^ &c.  All  which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like  kind, 
shew  that  the  first  words  of  men,  like  their  first  ideas,  had  an 
immediate  reference  to  sensible  objects,  and  that  in  after-days, 
when  they  began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those 
words  which  they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them 
by  metaphor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
method  to  express  new  ideas,  but  either  this  of  metaphor,  or 
that  of  coining  new  words ;  both  which  have  been  practised  by 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence 
of  the  occasion."" 

In  the  foregoing  use  of  prepositions,  we  have  seen  how  they  are 
applied,  Kara  wapadeaiVy  "  by  way  of  juxta-position,^  that  is  to 
say,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  without  becoming  a  part 
of  it :  but  they  mav  be  used  also,  Kara  avvdeaiv^  "  by  way  of 
composition,""  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  a  word,  so  as  to 
become  a  real  part  of  it.°  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  iiriaraaOcu,^ 
in  Latin,  inteUigere^  in  English,  '^  to  understand  ;^  so  also,  to 
foretell^  to  overact^  to  undervalue^  to  otntgo^  &;c.,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In  this  case,  the  pre- 
positions commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own  meaning 
into  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  this  im- 
parted meaning,  in  most  instances,  will  be  found  ultimately  re- 
solvable into  some  of  the  relations  of  place,®  as  used  either  in 
its  proper  or  metaphorical  acceptation. 

■"  Among  the  wordi  new  coined  we  may  and  his  sect ;  the  whole  philosophy  of  such 

ascribe   to  Anaxagoiaa,    6fiotofi4p€ia :    to  sect,  together   with   the  connections  and 

Plato,  woUttis  :   to   Cicero,  quaUUu :   to  dependencies  of  its  seYend  parts,  whether 

Aristotle,  iifT9\4x9M  •'  to  the  Stoics,  odrts,  logical,  ethical,  or  physical ;  he,  I  say,  that, 

Kfpdris,  and   many  others.    Among  the  without  this  preyious  preparation,  attempts 

words  transferred  by  metaphor  from  com-  what  I  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  daric ; 

roon  to  special  meanings,  to  the  Platonics  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will 

we  may  ascribe  I94a:  to  the  Pythagoreans  explain,  and  praise,  and  censure  merely  by 

and  Peripatetics,  Konfyopla  and  icortyo-  chance ;   and  though  he  may  possibly  to 

p€ty :  to  the  Stoics,  KardKrp^is,  vK6\fp^tSj  fools  appear  as  a  wise  man,  will  certainly 

jca^icoy :    to  tho  Pyrrhonists,  flctrri,  iv-  among  the  wise,  ever  pass  for  a  fooL    Such 

ScxcToi,  Mx^t  &C.  a  man*s  intellect  comprehends  ancient  phi- 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  he  losophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 

who  pretends  to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  prospect     He  may  see,  perhaps,  enough  to 

any  one  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and  seas  from 

cite  and  translate  him,  (except  in  trite  woods ;  but  from  an  aocuiate  discernment 

and  obvious  sentences,)  without  accurately  of  particulars,  and  their  character,  thia, 

knowing  the  Greek  tongue  in  general ;  the  without  further  helps,  it  is  impossible  he 

nice  diTOrences  of  many  words  apparently  should  attain. 

Bynon3rmous ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  au-  ■>  See  Ghiz.  Gram.  L  iv.  cap.  de  Prspotit 

thor  whom  he  presumes  to  handle;   the  °  For  example,  let  us  suppose  some  given 

new  coined  words,  and  new  significations  space  ;  e  and  eat  signify  **oMto{  that  space  ;^ 

given  to  old  words,  used  by  such  author  per^  **  through  it,^  from  beginning  to  end ; 

o2 
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Lastlv,  there  are  times  when  prepositioos  totally  lose  their 
oonnective  nature,  being  converted  into  adv^bs,  and  used  in 
sjmtax  accordingly.     Thus  Homer  : 

*'And  earth  nniled  aU  around.'*  Iliad.  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter .i*  One  thing 
we  must,  however,  observe,  before  we  finish  this  chapter,  which 
is,  that  whatever  we  may  be  told  of  cases  in  modem  languages, 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and  power  is 
expressed  by  two  methods,  either  by  situation,  or  by  prepositions ; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  by  situation ;  the  rest,  by 
prepositions.  But  this  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  chapter  1^ 
itself,  concluding  here  our  inquiry  concerning  prepositions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING    CASES. 

As  cases,  or  at  least  their  various  powers,  depend  on  the  know- 
ledge, partly  of  nouns,  partly  of  verbs,  and  partly  of  prepositions, 
they  have  been  reserved  till  those  parts  of  speech  had  been  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made  the  subject 
of  so  late  a  chapter  as  the  present. 

There  are  no  cases  in  the  modem  languages,  except  a  few 
among  the  primitive  pronouns,  such  as  /  ana  me^  je  and  may ; 
and  the  English  genitive,  formed  by  the  addition  of  $,  as  when 
from  lion^  we  form  lion*s ;  from  «Atp,  ship's.     From  this  defect, 

«!, "  within  it  r  tuft,  **  under  it""    Henee,  ahort  of  them  ;  nUm^,  '*bhckiah  ;**  mh- 

-tiwn,  0  and  per,  in  composition,  **aiigment  ;^  ni6»ctffH/i»,  **■  reddish  ;**  tending  to  black, 

mtormu,  **  something,  not  simply  big,  but  and  tending  to  red,  but  yet  under  the 

Iriff  in  excess  ;'*  something  got  out  of  the  standard,  and  below  perfection. 

nSe,  and  beyond  the  measure;  dioo,  '*to  ^mo  originally  signified,**  to  takeaway;^ 

•peak  ;**  ediooi  **  to  speak  out  ;**   whence  hence  it  came  to  signify  to  6«y,  because  he, 

9diehimy**uD  edict,^  something  so  effectually  who  buys,  takes  away  his  purchase.    Inier, 

ipoken,  as  all  are  supposed  to  hear,  and  all  **"  between,^  implies  di$oontiinumce ;  for  in 

to  obey.     So  Terence :  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie  be- 

Dfttso,  sdtoo  vobig.             Eun.  y.  5,  20.  tween.     From  these  two  comes  itUerimo^ 

wkich  (as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Com-  ^to  kill;"  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  man 

■ent)  is  an  td^n^ta,  Fari,  **to  speak  ;^  rf-  away  in  the  midst  of  life,  by  making  a  dia- 

/bri,  **  to  speak  out**    Hence  f^o/ton,  **  an  continuance  of  his  yital  eneigy.     So  also 

axiom,^  or  self-erident  proposition ;  some-  perimo^  <*  to  kill*^  a  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 

tiling  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  aU  men,  and  take  him  away  thoroughly ;  for,  indeed, 

calling  for   uniTersal   assent     Cic  Acad,  what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  well 

ii.29.  PtfrMo^mw»;)0nrfi^^great through-  be  supposed?    The  Greek   verb,  knupw, 

out,  useful  through  every  part*^  and  the  English  rerb,  **  to  take  off,**  seem 

On  the  contrary,  m  and  tub  diminish  both  to  carry  the  same  allusion.    And  thus 

«Dd  lessen.    Injiutrnt,  miqum,  **"  unjust,  in-  it  is  that  prepositions  become  parts  of  other 

equitable,**  that  lies  within    justice   and  words, 

aqiiity,  that  reaches  not  so  fiur,  that  foils  9  See  before,  p.  177. 
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howerer,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover,  in  some  instances,  what 
a  case  is;  the  periphrasis^  which  supplies  its  place,  being  the 
case  (as  it  were)  unfolded.  Thus  equi  is  analysed  into  du  ckeval, 
"  of  the  horse  ;*"  eqtio  into  au  chevcd^  "  to  the  horse.''  And  hence 
we  see  that  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  imply  the  joint  power 
of  a  noon  and  preposition ;  the  genitive's  preposition  being  a,  de^ 
or  ex;  the  dative's  preposition  being  ad^  or  versus. 

We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the  accusative,  which,  in 
modern  languages,  (a  few  instances  excepted.)  is  only  known 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being  subsequent  to  its  verb 
in  the  collocation  of  the  words. 

The  vocative  we  pass  over,  from  its  little  use,  being  not  only 
unknown  to  the  modem  languages,  but  often  in  the  ancient  being 
supplied  by  the  nominative. 

The  ablative,  likewise,  was  used  by  the  Bomans  only ;  a  case 
they  seem  to  have  adopted  to  associate  with  their  prepositions, 
as  they  had  deprived  their  genitive  and  dative  of  that  privilege ; 
a  case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  do  as  well 
without  it,  and  because  with  the  Bomans  themselves  it  is  fre- 
quently undistinguished. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it  were  a  case 
or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  ancients.  The  Peripatetics 
held  it  to  be  no  case,  and  likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary 
and  original  form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  aa 
the  line  A  B. 


The  variations  from  the  nominative  they  considered  as  if  A  B 
were  to  foil  from  its  perpendicular ;  as,  for  example,  to  A  G, 
or  A  D.  Hence,  then,  they  only  called  these  variations,  irruh 
cre»9,  c<i8USy  "  cases,"  or  "  fallings,"  The  Stoics,  on  th^  contrary, 
and  the  grammarians  with  them,  made  the  nominative  a  case 
also :  words  they  considered  (as  it  were)  to  fell  from  the  mind, 
or  discursive  faculty.  Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its 
primary  form,  they  then  called  it  wr&ai^  opBtf^  oasm  rectus^ ''  an 
erect,  or  upright  case  or  falling;"  such  as  A  B^  and  by  this 
name  they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell  from  the 
mind  under  any  of  its  variations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fprm  of 
a  genitive,  a  dative,  ot  the  like,  such  variations  they  cidled  wrS^ 
o-€t9  nrXcuyiai^  casus  obliqui,  '*  oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  fallings," 
(such  as  A  G,  or  A  D,)  m  opposition  to  the  other,  (that  is,  AlS,) 
which  was  erect  and  perpendicular.'^  Hence,  too,  grammarianff 
called  the  method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun, 

<i  See  Ammon.  in  Libr.  de  Inierpr.  p.  35. 
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tcXMri^^  deeUnatiOy  ^'  a  declension  x"  it  being  a  sort  of  progressive 
descent  from  the  noun'^s  upright  form  through  its  various  de- 
clining forms ;  that  is,  a  descent  from  A  B  to  A  G,  A  D,  &c. 

Of  these  cases  we  shall  treat  but  of  four,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nominative,  the  accusative,  the  genitive,  and  the  dative. 

It  has  been  said  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 

Seat  objects  of  natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now 
)m  this  natural  concord  arises  the  logical  concord  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  the  grammatical  concord  of  substantive  and 
attributive.'  These  concords  in  speech  produce  propositions  and 
sentences,  as  that  previous  concord  in  nature  proauces  natural 
beings.  This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing,  that 
when  a  sentence  is  regular  and  orderly,  nature^s  substance,  the 
logician's  subject,  and  the  grammarian''s  substantive,  are  all  de- 
noted by  that  case  which  we  call  the  nominative.  For  example : 
Oofsar  pugnai^  cb9  fing'Uur^  damus  cedificatur.  We  may  remark, 
too,  by  the  way,  that  the  character  of  this  nominative  may  be 
learnt  from  its  attributive.  The  action  implied  in  pr^gnai  shews 
its  nominative  Cmmr  to  be  an  active  efficient  cause ;  the  passion 
implied  in  fingitur  shews  its  nominative  {F«  to  be  a  passive  sub- 
ject, as  does  the  passion  in  cedifiecUur  prove  c/ioMiiw  to  be  an 
effect. 

As  therefore  every  attributive  would,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
form itself  to  its  substantive,  so  for  this  reason,  when  it  has  cases, 
it  imitates  its  substantive,  and  appears  as  a  nominative  also.  So 
we  find  it  in  such  instances  as  Cicero  est  eloquens;  vitium  est  turpe; 
homo  est  animal^  &;c.  When  it  has  no  cases,  (as  happens  with 
verbs,)  it  is  forced  to  content  itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it 
has,  those  of  number  and  person  ;*  as  when  we  say,  Cicero  lo- 
quitur ;  nos  loquimur ;  homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make  the  following  observa- 
tions :  that  as  there  can  be  no  sentence  without  a  substantive, 
so  that  substantive,  if  the  sentence  be  regular,  is  always  denoted 
by  a  nominative ;  that  on  this  occasion  all  the  attributives,  that 
have  cases,  appear  as  nominatives  also;  that  there  may  be  a 
regular  and  perfect  sentence  without  any  of  the  other  cases,  but 
that  without  one  nominative,  at  least,  this  is  utterly  imp>ossible. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  form  its  character  and  description:  the 
nominative  is  that  case,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regular 
and  perfect  sentence.'   We  are  now  to  search  after  another  case. 

When  the  attributive  in  any  sentence  is  some  verb  denoting 
action,  we  may  be  assured  the  principal  substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  cause ;  so  we  may  call  Achilles  and  Lysippus  in 

'  See  before,  p.  193.  nominatiYe.    Of  this  kind  are  all  Kntencea, 

■  What  Bort  of  number  and  person  Terbs  made  oat  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  Stoics 

hare,  see  before,  p.  170,  1.  waparvfifidnara^   or    irafNurcrnryop^/uiira  .* 

'  We  have  added  regular,  as  well  as  such    as    XmKpiru    /irro^ifXci,    Socraiem 

perfect,  because  there  may  be    irregular  pamU^  &c.     See  before,  p.  169. 

sentences,  which  may  be  perfect  without  a 
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sdch  sentences  as  AchiUes  vuineravity  Lysippus  fecit.  But  though 
this  be  evident  and  clearly  understood,  the  mind  is  still  in  sus- 
pence,  and  finds  its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well  knows, 
not  only  requires  some  agent,  but  it  must  have  a  subject  also  to 
work  on,  and  it  must  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  then,  to  denote 
one  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  the  effect)  that  the  authors 
of  language  have  destined  the  accusative.  Achillea  vulneravit 
Hedarem;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  subject.  Lysippus 
fecit  statuas ;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  effect.  By  these 
additional  explanations  the  mind  becomes  satisfied,  and  the  sen- 
tences acquire  a  perfection  which  before  they  wanted.  In  what- 
ever other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or  with  prepositions, 
this  case  may  have  been  used,  its  first  destination  seems  to  have 
been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence  therefore  we  shall  form  its 
character  and  description :  the  accusative  is  that  case  which  to 
an  efficient  nominative  and  verb  of  action  subjoins  either  the 
effect  or  the  passive  subject.  We  have  still  left  the  genitive  and 
the  dative,  which  we  investigate  as  follows. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  that  when  the 
places  of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  filled  by  proper 
substantives,  other  substantives  are  annexed  by  the  help  of 
prep>ositions.  Now  though  this  be  so  far  true  in  the  modem 
languages,  that  (a  very  ^w  instances  excepted)  they  know  no 
other  method ;  yet  is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  respect 
to  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  that  from  reasons  which  we  are 
about  to  offer. 

.  Among  the  various  relations  of  substantives  denoted  by  pre- 
positions, there  appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these  are, 
the  term  or  point  which  something  commences  from,  and  the 
term  or  point  which  something  tends  to.  These  relations  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  distin- 
guish them,  when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  terminations  of 
their  own,  which  expressed  their  force  without  the  help  of  a 
preposition.  Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  rise  of  the  ancient 
genitive  and  dative:  the  genitive  being  formed  to  express  all 
relations  commencing  from  itself;  the  dative  all  relations  tending 
to  itself.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  in  the  modem  languages  which  we  have 
mentioned  already. "" 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  they  say  in  Greek,  Seofiai  aov^ 
BiSaofjil  o-ot,  "  of  thee  I  ask,""  "  to  thee  I  give.*"  The  reason  is, 
in  requests,  the  person  requested  is  one  whom  something  is 
expected  from ;  in  donations,  the  person  presented  is  one  whom 
something  passes  to.  So  again,  ireirolr^rai  \l0ov*  ^^  it  is  made 
of  stone.""     Stone  was  the  passive  subject,  and  thus  it  appears  in 

"  See  before,  p.  194.  ^  made  of  gold  and  irory.^    So  layi  Paa- 

*  See  before,  p.  1 96,  7.  saniat  of  the  Olympian  Jnpiter,  I  ▼.  p.  400. 

"  XpiMToO  wtwoirif4,4yos    Ktd    i\4^€urros^    See  also  Horn.  Iliad.  X  574. 
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the  genitive  a0  being  the  term  from^  of  wi4  of  fthieh.  Even  in 
Latin^  where  the  syntax  is  more  formal  and  strict,  we  read, 

Implexitiir  reterii  Bacchi,  pinguiaqfie  ferinsB.  Viig. 

The  old  wine  and  yenison  were  the  fiinds  or  stores  of  or  from 
which  they  were  filled.  Upon  the  same  principles,  Ilivm  tov 
{fSaro9,  is  a  phrase  in  Greek ;  and  Je  hois  de  Peau^  a  phrase  in 
French;  as  much  as  to  say,  '^  I  take  some  or  a  certain  part, 
/iy>m  or  out  of  a  certain  whole.^ 

When  we  meet  in  language  such  genitives  as  ^^  the  son  of  a 
father  ;^  "  the  father  of  a  son;*"  "  the  picture  of  a  painter;^  "  the 
painter  9f  a  picture,^  &c.,  these  are  all  relatives,  and  therefore 
each  of  them  reciprocally  a  term  or  point  to  the  other,  from  or 
out  of  which  it  derives  its  essence,  or  at  least  its  intellection*' 

Tne  dative,  as  it  implies  tendency  tOy  is  employed  amcmg  its 
other  uses  to  denote  the  final  cause,  that  being  the  cause  to 
which  all  events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be  said  to  tend.  It  is 
thus  used  in  the  following  instances  among  innumerable  others. 


Tibi  susreif  daedala  tellns 

Snbmittit  florei. 

Luent 

TSbi  brachia  contrahit  ardeni 

Scorpiut. 

Viig.Geoig.  L 

TUn  terriat  ultima  thnk. 

Ibid. 

And  so  much  for  cases,  their  origin  and  use ;  a  sort  of  forms 
or  terminations  which  we  could  not  well  pass  over,  from  their 
great  importance  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues;*  but 
which,  however,  not  being  among  the  essentials  of  language, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  many  particular  languages,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  INTBBJEOTIONS.       BBCAPITULATION.       CONCLUSION. 

Besides  the  parts  of  speech  before  mentioned,  there  remains  the 
interjection.     Of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  are  ^/2,  $6&,  At^ 

y  All  relatiyes  are  said  to  reciprocate*  or  dium,  dupli  dimidium.    Categor.  c.  TiL 

matnally  infer  each  other,  and   therefore  '  Annon  et   illud  observatione  dignnm 

they  are  often  expressed  bythis  case,  that  Hicet  nobis  modemis  spiritus  nonnihil  re^ 

is  to  say,  the  genitive.     Thus  Aristotle:  aundat)  antiquas  ling:ua8  plenas  declina- 

tldpra  th  rh  wp6s  ri  wp6s  hyrurrp^ifmtfTa  tionnm,  casunm,  conjugationom^  et  similiam 

A^yiTait  tXoy  6  9ov\ot  8f(nr<(rotf  8ov\of,  faisae;  modemas,  his  fere  destitntas,  pla- 

Kol  6  ^ttntSmis  iovKow  5c(nr^n}f  \iyrreu  rima  per  praepouUones  et  verba  auziliaria 

%tkmf  Ktd  rh  hiirXdaioy  ^/dfftos  SnrAcurioy,  leffniter  expedire  ?     Sane  fiicile  quis  con- 

Itai  rh  1ifuff¥  tiwhoffiow   ^fuav:    Omnia  jiciat  (utcnnqae  nobis  ipsi  placeamus)  inr 

Tero,  quae  sunt  ad  aliquid,  refertintur  ad  ea,  genia  priorum  seculorum  nostris  fuisse  multo 

quae  reciprocantur.     Ut  servus  dicitur  do-  acutiora  et  subtiliora.     Bacon,  de  Augm. 

mini  servus ;  et  dominns,  servi  dominns ;  Sclent  vi  1. 
necnoti  duplum,  diratdii  dvplom ;  et  dimi- 
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&;c. ;  among  the  Latins,  Ah!  Heut  Hei!  &c. ;  among*  the 
English,  Ah!  Ahs!  Fie!  &c.  These  the  Greeks  have  ranged 
among  their  adverbs;  improperly,  if  we  consider  the  adverbial 
nature,  which  always  coincides  with  some  verb  as  its  principal, 
and  to  which  it  always  serves  in  the  character  of  an  attributive^ 
Now  interjections  coincide  with  no  part  of  speech,  but  are  either 
uttered  alone,  or  else  thrown  into  a  sentence,  without  altering 
its  form,  either  in  syntax  or  signification.  The  Latins  seem 
therefore  to  have  done  better  in  separating  them  by  themselves,* 
and  giving  them  a  name  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  asked,  if  not  adverbs,  what  then  are  they  i  It 
may  be  answered,  not  so  properly  parts  of  speech,  as  adven- 
titious sounds ;  certain  voices  of  nature,  rather  than  voices  of 
art,  expressing  those  passions  and  natural  emotions  which  spon- 
taneously arise  in  the  human  soul,  upon  the  view  or  narrative  of 
interesting  events.^ 

'^  And  thus  we  have  found  thai  all  words  are  either  signifi- 
cant by  themselves,  or  only  significant  when  associated;  that 
those  significant  by  themselves,  denote  either  substances  or 
attributes,  and  are  called  for  that  reason  substantives  and  attri- 
butives; that  the  substantives  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns; 
that  the  attributives  are  either  primary  or  secondary ;  that  the 
primary  attributives  are  either  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives ; 
the  secondary,  adverbs.  Again,  that  the  parts  of  speech,  only 
significant  when  associated,  are  either  definitives  or  connectives; 
that  the  definitives  are  either  articular  or  pronominal ;  and  that 
the  connectives  are  either  prepositions  or  conjunctions.^ 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  language  as  a  whole  into  its  con-< 
stituent  parts,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  we  proposed  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry.^ 

*  Vid.  Serriam  in  JEneid.  xii  486.  signa  Iffititiss  idem  sunt  apud  omnea:  sunt 

^  iDterjectionea  a  Grsecis  ad  adverbia  re-  igitor  naturales.     Si  veto  natoralefl,  non 

fenintur,  atque  eos  seqaitor  etiam  BoethiuB.  rant  partes  orationiB.     Nam  ess  partea,  ■•• 

Et  recte  quidem  de  iia,  quando  casom  regont.  cundum  Aristotelem,  ex  institute,  non  vat- 

Sed  quando  oiationi  solum  inseruntur,  ut  tura,  debent  constare.  Interjectionem  Qneci 

nota  afiectufl,  velat  rai^irii  aut  metus,  vix  adverbiis  adnumeiant ;    sed  fidso.     Nam 

Tidentur  ad  daasem  aUqnam  pertinere,  ut  neqne,  &c.    Sanct.  Miner.  L  i  e.  2.    Inter* 

quad  natarales  sint  notse ;    non,  aliarum  joctionemGrseci  inter  adverbia  ponant,qiu>- 

Tocum  instar,  ex  institato  significant  Voss.  niam  haec  quoque  vel  adjungitnr  verbis,  rel 

de  AnaL  L  L  c  1.     Inteijectio  est  vox  af-  verba  ei  rabaudiuntur.  Utsi  dicam — -papml 

fectun  mentis  significana,  ac  citra  verbi  quid   video — vel  per  se — papa! — etiamai 

opem  sententiam  complens.      Ibid.   c.   3.  non  addator,  miror;  habet  in  se  ipsina  verbi 

Restat  dassium  extrema,  inteijectio.  Hujus  significationem.     Quae    res    marirae  fecit 

appellatio  non  similiter  se  habet  ac  con-  Romanorum  artium    scriptores    aeparatini 

jonctionia.     Nam  cum  baec  dicatur  con-  banc  partem  ab  adverbiia  acdpere;  qoia 

junctio,  quia  oonjungat ;  inteijectio  tamen,  videtur  affectum  habere  in  seae  verbi,  et    * 

non  quia  inteijacet,  sed  quia  interiicitur,  plenam  motua  animi  significationem,  etiaad 

nomen  aocepit     Nee  tamen  de  obffl^  ejus  non  addatur  verbum,  demonatrare.   Interjeo- 

eat,  ut  interjiciatur ;  cum  per  se  compleat  tio  tamen  non  solum  ilia,  quae  dicunt  Grmd 

sententiam,  nee  raro  ab  ea  incipiat  oratio.  <rxcTX4a<r|4^i^,8ignificat;  sed  etiam  voces, que 

Ibid.  L  iv.  c.  38.     Interjectionem  non  esae  cujuacunqoe  paMionia  animi  pulau  per  ex« 

partem  orationia  sic  ostendo :  quod  naturale  clamationem  interjiciuntar.    Priac  1.  xv. 
est,  idem  eat  apud  omnes:  sed  gemitus  et        ^  See  before,  p.  119. 
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•  But  now,  as  we  coDclude,  methinks  I  hear  some  objector  de- 
manding, with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule,  ^^  Is  there  no 
speaking,  then,  without  all  this  trouble!  Do  we  not  talk  every 
one  of.  us,  as  well  unlearned  as  learned,  as  well  poor  peasants 
as  profound  philosophers  r  We  may  answer,  by  interrogating 
on  our  part,  Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  lever  and 
the  wedge,  and  many  other  instruments,  with  much  habitual 
readiness!  And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geome- 
trical principles  from  which  those  machines  derive  their  efficacy 
and  force  I  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for 
others  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  be- 
coming inquiry  I  Think  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  occur 
every  day ;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion ;  of  light,  of  colours, 
and  of  gravitation  ;  of  our  very  senses  and  intellect,  by  which 
Ve  perceive  every  thing  else :  that  they  are  we  all  know,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied ;  what  they  are  is  a  subject  of  much  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reject  this  last  question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all  philosophy 
at  once  out  of  the  world.^ 

-  But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.  ^^  What  (says  he)  is  the 
utility  I  Whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain !  ^  Every  science 
whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  excellent 
for  the  gauging  of  liquors;  geometry,  for  the  measuring  of 
estates ;  astronomy,  for  the  making  of  almanacks ;  and  grammar, 
perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 
.  Thus  much  to  the  sordid.  If  the  liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the  best 
authorities,  that  every  exercise  of  the  mind  up>on  theorems  of 
science,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends  to 
call  forth  and  strengthen  nature^s  original  vigour.  Be  the  sub- 
ject itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  are 
braced  by  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier  or  oT  the  se- 
dater  kind. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  science  itself,  distinct 
from  any  end  to  which  it  may  be  further  conducive.  Are  not 
health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  though 
we  happen  not  to  be  &ted  either  for  porters  or  draymen  i  and 
have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrinsic  worth  also, 

'  'AAA*  t<m  iroAA^  r&y  6yrmv,  A  r^p  number  of  things,  many  which  have  a  most 

Itkw  tmp^iw  Ixf  1  yprnpifxatrdrriy,  i.yywrro'  known  existence,  but  a  most  unknown  e*- 

rdrjip  81  'Hiy  oinrUuf'  Sknrtp  ffrc  Klrriffu,  senoe ;  such  for  example  as  mo^itm,  plaocy 

Kol  6  r6wos^  fri  51   fioWop   6  xp^^**  *^'^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  either  of  them,  Hma.    The 

*£iRi<rrov  7^  ro^mv  rh  fiJkv  tXpoi  yriptfiov  existence  of  each  of  these  is  known  and  in- 

Kol  dra^lAcrroy*  ris  81  wor4  iartp  aih-  disputable,  but  what  their  essence  is,  or  na- 

T&¥  if  oltcioy  ri»¥  xoAcirwrcCrwy  6p€t94ivtu.  ture,  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  to 

"JEoTc  81  8i)  Ti  T»y  roto^m¥  ical  ^  4^4*  discern.   The  soul  also  is  in  the  same  dass : 

rk  fklv  yhp  cTvot  t»  ti)v  ^x^v,  yvmptfi^a-  that  it  is  something,  is  most  evident ;  but 

Toy  vol  ^oycptiraTOK  ri  8<  iror*  itrrip,  ob  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not  so  easy  to  Icam.*^ 

^lor  Kara4ut»fip:    "There  are  in   the  Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  142. 
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though  not  condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid  emolu- 
ment! Why  should  there  not  be  a  good  (could  we  have  the 
grace  to  recognise  it)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  as 
much  as  in  energies  of  lower  degree  ?  The  sportsman  believes 
there  is  good  in  bis  chase,  the  man  6f  gaiety  in  his  intrigue,  even 
the  glutton  in  his  meal.  We  may  justly  ask  of  these,  Why  they 
pursue  such  things  I  but  if  they  answer,  ^^  they  pursue  them  be- 
cause they  are  good,^  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  further,  Why 
they  pursue  what  is  good !  It  might  well,  in  such  case,  be  re- 
plied on  their  behalf,  (how  strange  soever  it  may  at  first  appear,) 
^'  that  if  there  was  not  something  good,  which  was  in  no  respect 
useful,  even  things  useiiil  themselves  could  not  possibly  have 
existence.'"  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some 
things  are  ends,  some  things  are  means ;  and  that  if  there  were 
no  ends,  there  could  be,  of  course,  no  means. 

It  should  seem,  then,  the  grand  question  was,  What  is  good  I 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  that  which  is  desirable,  not  for  something 
else,  but  for  itself!  for  whether  it  be  the  chase,  or  the  intrigue, 
or  the  meal,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  since  men  in  each  instance 
are  far  from  being  agreed. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  plain,  from  daily  experience,  there  are 
infinite  pleasures,  amusements,  and  diversions;  some  for  summer, 
others  for  winter ;  some  for  country,  others  for  town ;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  soft ;  others  boisterous,  active,  and  rough ;  a  mul- 
titude diversified  to  every  taste,  and  which  for  the  time  are  en- 
joyed  as  perfect  good,  without  a  thought  of  any  end  that  may 
be  further  obtained.  Some  objects  of  this  kind  are  at  times 
sought  by  all  men,  excepting  alone  that  contemptible  tribe, 
who,  from  a  love  to  the  means  of  life,  wholly  forgetting  its  end, 
are  truly,  for  that  reason,  called  misers,  or  miserable. 

If  there  be  supposed,  then,  a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  view  to  any  thing  further, 
in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind ;  shall  we  not  allow 
the  same  praise  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects?  Shall  the  in- 
tellect alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when  we  allow  them 
to  the  grossest  energies  of  appetite  and  sense  i  Or  if  the  reality 
of  all  pleasures  and  goods  were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the 
intellectual  sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as  any  of  them! 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are  not 
now  arraigning  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of  intellectual  good, 
that  it  is  ^^  the  good  of  that  part  which  is  most  excellent  within 
us;  that  it  is  a  good  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times;  which 
neither  depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  ex- 
ternal fortune ;  that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  de- 
caying appetites^  but  often  rises  in  vigour  when  those  are  no 


more.""* 


There  is  a  difierence,  we  must  own,  between  this  intellectual 

*  See  before,  p.  48. 
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yirtne,  and  moral  virtne.  Moral  virtae^  from  its  employment, 
may  be  called  more  hnmaD,  as  it  tempers  our  appetites  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  But  intellectual  virtue  may  be  surely 
called  more  divine,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  sublimity  of 
its  end. 

Indeed,  for  moral  virtue,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  conversant 
about  appetites  and  affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural  cues 
to  a  proper  mean,  or  totally  to  expel  the  unnatural  and  vicious, 
it  would  be  impious  to  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  occasion  for 
such  an  habit,  or  that  any  work  of  this  kind  should  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  God  is,  and  lives.  So  we  are  assured  from 
scripture  itself.  What  then  may  we  suppose  the  divine  life  to 
be!  Not  a  life  of  sleep,  as  the  £a.bles  tell  us  of  Endymion.  If 
we  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  conjecture,  with  a  becoming  reve- 
rence, what  more  likely  than  a  perpetual  energy  of  the  purest 
intellect  about  the  first,  all-comprehensive  objects  of  intellection, 
which  objects  are  no  other  than  that  intellect  itself!  For  in 
pure  intellection  it  holds  the  reverse  of  all  sensation,  that  the 
perceiver  and  thing  perceived  are  always  one  and  the  same.^ 

It  was  speculation  of  this  kind  concerning  the  Divine  Nature 
which  induced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients  to  believe, 
^Hhat  the  man  who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his  mind^ 
and  who  properly  cultivated  that  divine  principle,  was  happiest 
in  himself,  and  most  beloved  by  the  gods.  For  if  the  gods  had 
any  regard  to  what  passed  among  men,  (as  it  appeared  they  had,) 
it  was  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that  which  was  most  ex- 
cellent, and  by  nature  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves; 
and  as  this  was  mind,  that  they  should  requite  the  man  who 
most  loved  and  honoured  this,  both  from  his  regard  to  that 
which  was  dear  to  themselves,  and  from  his  acting  a  part 
which  was  laudable  and  right.^^  ^ 

And  thus  in  all  science  there  is  something  valuable  for  itself 
because  it  contains  within  it  something  whicn  is  divine. 

'  El  oly  ofhtts  §1  Ifx***  ^'  4m<<^  iror^,  6  imaginary  deities,  of  whom  some  had  bo 

Bff^f  &cl,  0aufuurr6y'    tl  9h  /ioAAov,  Ihi  pretensions  to  life  at  all ;  others  to  none 

Bt»iuurUiT9po¥'  lx*(  ^  ^<9  ifo^  (<^  i^  7*  higher  than  to  vegetables  or  brutes  ;  and 

M^c<*  4i  y^  Nov  it^dpr/nia^  (to^i'  iicttyos  the  best  were  nothing  better  than  illnatrions 

M,  ^  Moytia'  ivipytta  84  ^  koB*  abriiw^  men,  whose  existence  was  circumfcribed  by 

iMttfov  (»H  iplimi  Kcd  odfSiot.     ^o/t^v  5^  the  short  period  of  humanity. 
rhtf  B*h¥  cTwu  (iioy  cdfStov,  &pt<rroV  &ar9        To  the  passage  above  quoted,  may  be 

(mil  ical  editv  trvv^xh^  «ra2  ofStor  ihripxu  added  another,  which  immediately  precedes 

T^  e«^,  TovTO  y^  6  ec^r.     T&v  /icrd  rd  it     Kinhv  tk  vou  6  vovs  kotoL  fitrdXri^tM 

^wr*  a',  f.    It  is  remarkable  in  scripture,  tow  i^oirroC*  yorirhs  ycLp  yliftrai^  Oiyydi^my 

that  God  is  peculiarly  characterized  as  a  ital  ro&y  Atrrt  rabrhy  yovs  Ktd  yirnrov, 
living  God,  in  opposition  to  all  &]se  and        •  *H$uf  KiKOfiax*  rh  K'.  ftc^  V* 
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BOOK  III. 
CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCTION.       DIVISION  OP  THE  SUBJECT  INTO  ITS  PRINCIPAL  PART9. 

Some  things  the  mind  performs  through  the  body ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  various  works  and  energies  of  art.  Others  it  per- 
forms without  such  medium ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
and  reasons,  and  concludes.  Now  though  the  mind,  in  either 
case,  may  be  called  the  principle  or  source,  jet  are  these  last 
more  properly  its  own  peculiar  acts,  as  being  immediately  refer- 
able to  its  own  innate  powers.  And  thus  is  mind  ultimately 
the  cause  of  all ;  of  every  thing  at  least  that  is  fair  and  good. 

Among  those  acts  of  mind  more  immediately  its  own,  that  of 
mental  separation  may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal  sepa- 
rations, however  accurate  otherwise,  are  in  one  respect  incom- 
plete, as  they  may  be  repeated  without  end.  The  smallest 
limb,  severed  from  the  smallest  animalcule,  (if  we  could  suppose 
any  instrument  equal  to  such  dissection,)  has  still  a  triple  exten- 
sion of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  has  a  figure,  a  colour, 
with  perhaps  many  other  qualities,  and  so  will  continue  to  have 
though  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But  the  mind  surmounts  all 
power  of  concretion,*  and  can  place  in  the  simplest  manner 
every  attribute  by  itself:  convex  without  concave ;  colour  with- 
out superficies ;  superficies  without  body ;  and  body  without  its 
accidents ;  as  distinctly  each  one  as  though  they  had  never  been 
united. 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things, 
not  only  dividing  them,  as  wholes,  into  their  more  conspicuous 
parts,  but  persisting  till  it  even  separate  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  being  blended  together  after  a  more  mysterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutest  part  as  much  as  in  the 
mightiest  whole.** 

Now  if  matter  and  form  are  among  these  elements,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  esteemed  as  the  principal  among  them, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  seek 
whether  these,  or  any  things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  found 
in  speech  or  language.^  This,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  after 
the  following  method. 

*  Itaqne  natane  fiacifcnda  est  pronus  ao>  terms  of  great  import  in  the  days  of  ancient 

lutio  et  leparatio  ;  non  per  ignera  certe,  aed  philosophy,  when  things  were  scmtinised 

per    mentem,    tanquam     ignem    divinum.  rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their  end. 

Bacon.  Organ.  L  iL  16.  They  hare  been  but  little  regarded   by 

•>  See  below,  p.  207,  note  c.  modem  philosophy,  which  almost  wholly 

«  See  before,  p.  117,  119.    "  Matter"  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  sub- 

and  *^  fonn*^  (in  Greek  0\i}  and  cDBof )  were  stance,  that  is  to  tay,  the  tangible,  corporeal. 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  wbether  natural  or  artificial,  is  in 
its  constitution  compounded  of  something  common  and  some- 

or  concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no  city,**  and  coniider  them  as  only  denoting 

separations  even  in  this,  but  those  made  by  that  original  and  native  power  of  intellec- 

mathematical  instruments  or  chemical  pro-  tion,  which  being  previous  to  all  human 

oess.  knowledge,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  reception ; 

The  original  meaning  jof  the  word  0Aiy,  there  seems  nothing  then   to  remain  that 

was  tjflfxij  **  a  wood.**    Thus  Homer :  can  give  us  offence.    And  so  much  for  the 

Tp4fi9  8*  olfpta  fuucph  Kol  t\ih  idea  of  0\i|,  or  **  matter.**  See  Alex.  Aphrod. 

IXoffvly^*  idordrouri  UoatiZdonfos  Utrros.  de  Anim.  p.  144.  b.  145.    Arist.  Meti^h. 

An  Neptune  pagt^ihenuyuntamt  and  the  wood  p.  121,  122,  141.  edit  Sylb.     ProcL  in 

Trembled  beneath  the  godTtt  immortal  feet,  Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

Hence  as  wood  was  perhaps  the  first  and  As  to  cTSof ,  its  original  meaning  was 

most  useful  kind  of  materials,  the  word  0Xi|,  that  of  **  form**  or  *^  figure,**  considered  as 

which  denoted  it,  came  to  be  by  degrees  denoting  visible  symmetry  and  proportion ; 

extended,  and  at  length  to  denote  matter  and  hei^  it  had  its  name  from  sISm,  **  to 

or  materials  in  general   In  this  sense  brass  see  ;**  beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the 

was  called  the  S\ti  or  **  matter**  of  a  statue ;  noblest  and  most  excellent  objects  of  sight. 

tloiie,  the  0Xiy  or  ^  matter**  of  a  piUar ;  and  Thus  Euripides, 

BO  in  other  instances.    The  Platonic  Chal-  Upetrop  pJkp  ttios  K|iov  rvptan^s* 

ddins,  and   other  authors  of   the  latter  Fair  form  to  empire  pane  the /irtt  pretemse, 

Latinity,  use  sylva  under  the  same  extended  Now  as  the  form  or  figure  of  visible  beings 

and  comprehensive  signification.  tended  principally  to  cQstinffuish  them,  and 

Now  as  the  species  of  matter  here  men-  to  give  to  each  its  name  and  essence ;  hence 

tioned  (stone,  metal,  wood,  &c.)  occur  most  in  a  more  seneral  sense,  whatever  of  any 

firequently  in  common    life,  and  are   all  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  was 

noUdng  more  than  natural  substances  or  peculiar,  essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by 

bodies,  hence  by  the  vulgar,  matter  and  body  its  accession  to  any  beings,  as  to  its  0Xiy  or 

have  been  taken  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  **  matter,**  to  mark  them  with  a  character 

maUrial  to  mean  corporeal;  immateritUj  «»-  which  they  had  not  before,  was  called  by 

eorporealy&e.  But  this  was  not  the  sentiment  the  ancients  clSof,  or  ''form.**    Thus  not 

of  philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the  term  only  the  shape  given  to  the  brass  was 

matter  was  seldom  used  under  so  narrow  an  called  the  cTSof ,  or  **  form**  of  the  statue  ; 

acceptation.     By  these,  every  thing  was  but  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  drugs 

called  0Xi},  or ''matter,**  whether  corporeal  or  was  the  cl8of  or  **form**  of  the  medicine  ; 

incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  becoming  the  orderly  motion  of  the  human  body  was 

something  else,  or  of  being  moulded  into  the  cISot  or  "  form**  of  the  dance  ;  the  just 

something  else,  whether  firom  the  operation  arrangement  of  the  propositions,  the  ciSos 

of  art,  of  nature,  or  a  higher  cause.  or  **  form**  of  the  syllogism.  In  like  manner. 

In  this  sense,  they  not  only  called  brass  the  rational  and  accurate  conduct  of  a  wise 
the  0Aiy  of  a  statue,  and  timber  of  a  boat,  and  good  man,  in  all  the  various  relations 
but  lettera  and  syllables  they  called  the  and  occurrences  of  life,  made  that  cl8of  or 
0Aa<  of  words ;  words,  or  simple  terms,  the  **  form**  described  by  Cicero  to  his  son  : 
0Aou  of  propositions ;  and  propositions  them-  Formam  quidam  ipsam,  Maroe  fili,  et  tan- 
selves  the  t\ai  of  syllogisms.  The  Stoics  quam  fiiciem  honesti  vides :  quae,  si  oculis 
held  all  thinss  out  of  our  own  power,  (r^  cemeretur,  mirabiles  omores  (ut  ait  Plato) 
ebic  t^  ^fui'O  such  as  wealth  and  poverty,  excitaret  sapientise,  &c.  De  Offic  L 
honour  and  dishonour,  health  and  sickness.  We  may  go  further  still :  the  Supreme 
life  and  death,  to  be  the  tXai^  or  materials  Intelligence  which  passes  through  all  things, 
ui  virtue  or  moral  goodness,  which  had  its  and  which  is  the  same  to  our  capacities  as 
essence  in  a  proper  conduct  with  respect  to  light  is  to  our  eyes,  this  Supreme  Intelli- 
all  these.  (Vid.  Arr.  Epict  L  i.  c  29.  Also  gence  has  been  called  flSoi  cTSflvv,  **  the 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  p.  form  of  forms,**  as  being  the  fountain  of  all 
75,  and  note  t,  M.  Ant  xiu  29  ;  viL  symmetry,  of  all  good,  and  of  all  truth  ; 
29;  X.  18,  19;  where  the  tXuchv  and  and  as  imparting  to  every  being  those  es- 
ofridScf  are  opposed  to  each  other.)  The  sential  and  distinctive  attributes  which 
Peripatetics,  though  they  expressly  held  the  make  it  to  be  itself,  and  not  any  thing  else, 
soul  to  be  baAiuerott  or  "  incorporeal,**  yet  And  so  much  concerning  form^  as  before 
still  talked  of  a  wovs  dXucbf,  ''a  material  concerning  matter.  We  ^all  only  add, 
mind**  or  "  intellect**  This  to  modem  ears  that  it  is  in  the  uniting  of  these  that  every 
may  possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet  thing  generable  begins  to  exist ;  in  their 
if  we  translate  the  words,  ''natural  capa-  separating,  to  periui,  and  be  at  an  end ; 
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thing  peculiar;  of  something  common,  and  belonging  to  many 
other  things ;  and  of  something  peculiar,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, and  made  to  be  its  true  and  proper  self. 

Hence  language,  if  compared  according  to  this  notion  to  the 
murmurs  of  a  fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  cataract,  has  in 
common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  is  a  sound.  But  then,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  those  sounds  have 
no  meaning  or  signification,  to  .language  a  meaning  or  significar 
tion  is  essential.  Again,  language,  if  compared  to  the  voice  of 
irrational  animals,  has  in  common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to  distinguish  it  from 
them,  that  whereas  the  meaning  of  those  animal  sounds  is 
derived  from  nature,  that  of  language  is  derived,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  compact.^ 

From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  language,  taken  in  the 
most  comprehensive  view,  implies  certain  sounds,  having  certain 
meanings ;  and  that  of  these  two  principles,  the  sound  is  as  the 
matter,  common  (like  other  matter)  to  many  difierent  things ; 
the  meaning  as  that  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  by  which 
the  nature  or  essence  of  language  becomes  complete. 

that  while  the  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  form. 

not  by  juxta-pontioii,  like  the  stones  in  a  Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  esse  in  nllo 

wall,  bnt  by  a  more  intimate  coincidence,  genere  tarn  pulchrom,  quo  non  pulchrius  id 

complete  in  the  minutest  part ;  that  hence,  sit,  unde  illud,  ut   ex  ore  aliquo,  quasi 

if  we  were  to  persist  in  dividing  any  sub-  imago,  exprimatur,  quod  neque  ocnlis,  neqne 

stance  (for  example  marble)  to  infinity,  auribus,  neque  uUo   sensu  percipi  potest: 

there  would  still  remain  after  eyery  section  cogitatione  tantum  et  mente  complectimur. 

both  matter  andybrm,  and  these  as  per-  Hcu  rerum /ormas  appellat  ideas  ille  non 

fectly  united  as  before  the  division  began :  intelligendi  solum,  sed  etiam  dioendi  giavi*- 

lastly,  that  they  are  both  pre-existent  to  simus  auctor  et  magiater,  Plato:   easqne 

the  beings  which    they  constitute ;    the  gigni  negat,  et  ait  semper  esse,  ac  ratione 

matter  being  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  et  intelligentia  contineri :  ctetera  nasd  ooci- 

lai^ ;  the  /i/mi,  if  artificial,  pre-existing  dere,  fluere,  labi ;  nee  diutius  esse  uno  et 

within  the  artificer,  or  if  natural,  within  eodem  statu.     Quidquid  est  igitur,  de  quo 

the  Supreme  Cause,  the  sovereign  artist  of  ratione  et  via  disputetur,  id  est  ad  ultimam 

the  universe.  sui  generis  formam  speciemque  redigendum. 

Pnlchrum  pulderrimw  ip$e  Cic.  ad  M.  Brut  Onit 

Mumdum  mente  gerens,  rimilique  m  imagine  ^  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  just  reason) 

farmanB,  in  all  their  definitions,  as  well  of  words  as 

Even  without  speculatinff  so  high  as  this,  of  sentences,  made  it  a  part  of  their  cha- 

we  may  see  among  all  ammal  and  vegetable  racter  to  be  significant  icaerk  ovvB^Kfiy^  **  by 

substances,  the  form  pre-existing  in  their  compact**    See  Aristot  de  Interp.  c  2.  4. 

immediate  generating  cause ;  oak  being  the  Boethius  translates  the  words  Korii  <rvr- 

parent  of  oak,  lion  of  lion,  man  of  man,  &c  O^ien^^  **  ad  pladtum,**  or  **  secundum  pkci- 

Cicero^s  account  of  these  principles  is  as  tum,**  and  thus  explains  them  in  his  com- 

foUows:  ment:  Secundum  placitum  vero  est,  quod 

MATTXR.  secundum  quandam  positionem,  placitum- 

Sed  subjectam  putant  omnibus  sine  ulla  que  ponentis  aptatur ;  nullum  enim  nomen 

specie,  atque  carentem  onmi  ilia  quaUtaie  natuialiter  constitutum  est,  neque  unquam, 

(fimamus   enim    tractando    usitatius    hoc  sicut  subjecta  res  a  natura  est,  ita  quoque 

verbum  et  tritius)  maieriam  quandam,  ex  a  natura  veniente    vocabulo  nuncupatnr. 

qua  omnia  expressa  atque  efficta  sint :  (quae  Sed  hominum  genus,  quod  et  ratione,  et 

tota    omnia    accipere    possit,  omnibusque  oratione  vigeret,  nomina  posuit,  eaque  qui- 

modis  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte)  eoque  bus  libuit  Uteris  syllabisque  conjungens, 

etiam  interire,  non  in  nihilum,  &c.     Acad,  singulis  subjectarum  rerum  substantiis  dedit 

L  8.  Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  308. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UPON  THE  MATTER,  OB  COMMON  SUBJECT  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  v\ff^  or  "  matter  of  language,^  comes  first  to  be  considered ; 
a  subject  which  order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but  in  whidi 
we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  we  can.  Now  this  v\rf^ 
or  ^'  matter/^  is  sound ;  and  sound  is  that  sensation  peculiar  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  the  air  hath  felt  a  percussion  adequate 
to  the  producing  such  effect.* 

As  the  causes  of  this  percussion  are  various,  so  from  hence 
sound  derives  the  variety  of  its  species. 

Further,  as  all  these  causes  are  either  animal  or  inanimate, 
MO  the  two  grand  species  of  sounds  are  likewise  animal  or  in- 
:ammate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  name  for  sound  inanimate ;  nor  even  for 
ihat  of  animals,  when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet,  the 
fluttering  of  their  wings,  or  any  other  cause,  which  is  merely 
accidental.  But  that  which  they  make  by  proper  organs,  in 
consequence  of  some  sensation  or  inward  impulse,  sadi  animal 
sound  is  called  a  voice. 

As  language  therefore  implies  that  sound  called  human  voice^ 
we  may  perceive  that  to  know  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
liuman  voice,  is  in  fact  to  know  the  matter  or  common  subject  of 
language. 

Now  the  voice  of  man,  and  it  should  seem  of  all  other  animals, 
is  formed  by  certain  organs  between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs, 
and  which  organs  maintain  the  intercourse  between  these  two. 
The  lungs  furnish  air,  out  of  which  the  voice  is  formed ;  and  the 
mouth,  when  the  voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it  abroad. 

What  these  vocal  organs  precisely  are,  is  not  in  all  respects 
agreed  by  philosophers  and  anatomists.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  the  mere  primary  and  simple  voice  is  completely 
formed,  before  ever  it  reach  the  mouth,  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  breathing)  find  a  passage  through  the  nose,  when  the 
mouth  is  so  far  stopped,  as  to  prevent  the  least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  voice,  being  thus  produced,  is  (as  before 

*  Thii  appears  to  be  PiiMian's  meaning  *AKo6€tp  8i,  rov  fitra^h  rod  re  ^yodrrot 

when   he  says  of  a  voice,  what  is  more  icol  rov  ixovoirros  adpos  wKrfrro/i4yov  tr^xu- 

properly  true  of  sound  in  general,  that  it  is,  po9iZ&Sj  cTra  KVfiarovfUyov^  no)  toxs  iucoeus 

fuum  sensibile  annum,  id  est,  quod  proprie  wpotrwlirroyrosy  &s  tcvfiarovrtu  rh  ip  rp 

auribus  accidit     Lib.  i.  p.  537.  8f|a/tcyn    9iwp    KoriL    ic^icAovs    ^h   rod 

The  following   account   of   the  Stoics,  ififi^nOiyros  \iOov :  **  Porro  audire,  cum  is, 

which  refers  the  cause  of  sound  to  an  un-  qui  medius  inter  loquentem,  et  audienUwi 

dnlation  in  the  air  propagated  circularly,  est,  aer    verberatur    orbiculariter,   deinde 

as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  cistern  of  agitatus  auribus  influit,  quemadmodum  et 

wator,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  cistemse  aqua  per  orbes  injecto  agitator 

hypotiiesis,  and  to  be  as  plausible  as  any :  lapide.**  Diog.  Laert  Tii. 
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was  observed)  transmitted  to  the  month.  Here,  then,  by  means 
of  certain  different  organs,  which  do  not  change  its  primary 
qualities,  but  only  superadd  others,  it  receives  the  form  or 
character  of  articulation.  For  articulation  is  in  fact  nothing  else, 
than  that  form  or  character,  acquired  to  simple  voice,  by  means 
of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the 
lips,  &c.  The  voice  is  not  by  articulation  made  more  grave  or 
acute,  more  loud  or  soft,  (which  are  its  primary  qualities,)  but  it 
acquires  to  these  characters  certain  others  additional,  which  are 
perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along  with  them.^ 

The  simplest  of  these  new  characters  are  those  acquired  through 
the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  these  openings  differ  in  giving 
the  voice  a  passage.  It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  in  these 
openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels; 
and  hence  it  is  they  derive  their  name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
vocal,*  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of  themselves  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  forms,  which  the  mouth  makes  not 
by  mere  openings,  but  by  different  contacts  of  its  different  parts ; 

'  The  •evenil   oi^gans  above  mentioned  rpaxfi<f  itpniplc^  Kcd  rp  tftrtp^t^  Ijroi  ry 

not  only  serve  the  porposeB  of  speech,  but  yapycu>€uviy  kuI  9iit  r^s  "^Xriyvs  iLxortK^ 

those  very  different  ones  likewise  of  masti-  rwa  ^X"^^  aUr^ifrhv^  Kctrd  riva  Spfiifv  r^s 

cation  and  respiration  ;  so  frugal  is  nature  if^x^^*   ^*P    ^^  '*'^''  ifi'^y^varr&p  rapit 

in  thus  assigning  them  double  duty,  and  so  rots  fiov<rucoTs  KaXovii4voov  hpiyAytcv  avftr 

careful  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing  fiedytL,   otov    ahkSov    «ra)    avplyyuy'    rqi 

nothing  in  rain.  y?<x&TTris^  Kcd  rS»v  i^6vrwv^  koL  x*'^^*'^ 

He  that  would  be  informed  how  much  irphs  fi^y  t^w  9id\€icro¥  kifceyKaiwp  6prwr, 

better  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  irpbs  9h  r^y  aw\&s  tpvy^y  oit  irdrrvs  trvfi- 

for  discourse  in  man,  who  is  a  discursive  fia?<\ofi4ytioy :  **  Estque  sonus,  ictus  aeris  qui 

animal,  than  they  are  in  other  animals,  auditu  sentitur :  vox  autem  est  sonus,  qnem 

who  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in  animans  edit,  cum  per  thoracis  comprM- 

his  treatise  de  AnimaL  Part  lib.  iL  c  17  ;  sionem  aer  attractus  a  pulmone,  elisus  simol 

lib.  iii  c.  1.  3.     De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  totus  in  arteriam,  quam  asperam  vocant,  et 

s.  23,  &c  palatum,  aut  gurgnlionem  impingit,  et  ex 

And  here,  by  the  way,  if  such  inquirer  ictu  sonum  qnendam  sensibilem  pro  animi 
be  of  a  genius  truly  modem,  he  may  poa-  quodam  impetu  perficit  Id  quod  in  in- 
sibly  wonder  how  the  philosopher,  consider*  strumentis  qu»  quia  inflant,  ideo  4///^ 
ing  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  age  in  wvttftrrik  a  musicis  dicuntur,  usu  venit,  nt 
which  he  lived,  should  know  so  much,  and  in  tibiis,  ac  fistulis  contingit,  cum  lingua, 
reason  so  well.  But  if  he  have  any  taste  dentes,  labiaque  ad  loquelam  necessaria  sint, 
or  value  for  ancient  literature,  he  may  with  ad  vocem  vero  simplicem  non  omnino  con- 
much  juster  cause  wonder  at  the  vanity  of  ferant^^  Aramon.  in  lib.  De  Interpr.  p.  25. 
his  contemporaries,  who  dream  all  philo-  R  Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Institut.  Medic, 
sophy  to  be  the  invention  of  their  own  age,  sect.  626.  630. 

knowing  nothing  of  those  ancients  still  re-  It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to 

maining  for  their  perusal,  though  they  are  the  notion  of  the  Peripatetics)  used   the 

so  ready  on  every  occasion  to  give  the  pre-  word  (f>cty^,  to  denote  sound  in  genersl. 

ference  to  themselves.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be,  rb  ISioy 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius  aiadtfrhy  iucorjsi  which  justifies  the  defini- 

will  shew  whence  the  notions  in  this  chapter  tion  given  by  Priscian,  in    the  note  pre- 

are  taken,  and  what  authority  we  have  to  ceding.     Animal  sound  they  defined  to  be, 

distinguish  voice  from  mere  sound ;   and  &j)p,  vir^  Spfiris  7rtw\riyfi4yos.  **  air  strndc 

articulate  voice  from  simple  voice.  (and  so  made  audible)  by  some  animal  im- 

Kal  ip^os  fidy  i<rri  TrKtty^  iUpos  altrBiiT^  pulse  ;^  and  human  or  rational  sound,  they 

hKO^-    (ptoy^  ^\,,  ^6^os  ii   ffiylfvxov  yiy^  dc^ned^  fyap$pos  koI  kwh  9utyo(asiicmtiro- 

fieyos^  trtuf  tiih  ttjj  ovtrroX^j  rov  S^pcucos  fi^yri^  "sound  articulate  and  derived  from 

dKdXifiifityos  iirh  rod  iry(6fioyos  6  dtnrytv-  the  discursive  fiEiciilty."  Diog.  Laert  vii.  55, 

Oflf  iajp  •^pwnrl-rrrf  i,0p6cos  rp  Ka\oufi4yii  9  ^tarti^yra, 
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such,  for  instance,  as  it  makes  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lips,  of 
the  tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like. 

Now  as  all  these  several  contacts,  unless  some  opening  of  the 
mouth  either  immediately  precede,  or  immediately  follow,  would 
rather  occasion  silence,  than  to  produce  a  voice;  hence  it  is, 
that  with  some  such  opening,  either  previous  or  subsequent, 
they  are  always  connected.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  the  articula- 
tions so  produced  are  called  consonant,  because  they  sound  not 
of  themselves,  and  from  their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in 
company  with  some  auxiliary  vowel.^ 

There  are  other  subordinate  distinctions  of  these  primary 
articulations,  which  to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  treatise. 

It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  denoted  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  element,*  inasmuch  as  every  articulation  of  every 
other  kind  is  from  them  derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  combination  they  produce  a  syllable;  syllables 
properly  combined  produce  a  word ;  words  properly  combined 
produce  a  sentence  ;  and  sentences  properly  combined  produce 
an  oration  or  discourse. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  to  principles  apparently  so  trivial,^  as 

k  26f»/p€ffva.  because  no  otker  was  deemed  requisite  to 

'  The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is  rational  communication.  Words,  at  the  same 

as  follows :  tirri  8i  <rrotx**o^i  H  oZ  irfH&Tov  time,  the  medimn  of  this  communication, 

yUrrai  rii  ytv6iitviL,  mil  cii  ft  taxofrov  &ni-  being  (as    Homer  well    describes    them) 

X^rroL :  **  an  element  is  that  out  of  which,  Irca  vrcpo^a,  **  winged  words,^  were  re- 

as  their  first  principle,  things  generated  are  presented  in  their  vdocity  by  the  wings  of 

made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  his  bonnet 

they  are  resolved."  Diog.  Laert  vii.  176.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hermes,  having 
What  Aristotle  says  upon  elements,  with  re-  the  firont  of  his  basis  (the  usual  place  for 
ipect  to  the  subject  here  treated,  is  worth  at-  inscriptions)  adorned  with  some  old  alpha- 
tending  to:  ^y^s<rroixc<av^{^vor^^ctrcu  bet,  and  having  a  veil  fiung  across,  by 
4  ^m^^  irol  ffif  &  htmpuTOi  irxora'  ^JcsZw  which  that  alphabet  is  partly  eoTeied.  Let 
M  fiiiKit'  els  (kXXas  ^sn^  iripas  r^  cXBci  a  youth  be  seen  drawing  off  thk  veil ;  and 
tMrSip :  **  the  elements  of  articulate  voice  a  nymph,  near  the  youth,  tiwiseiibing  what 
an  those  things  out  of  which  the  voice  is  she  there  discovers. 

compounded,  and  into  which,  as  its  last  Such  a  design  would  easily  indicate  ita 

ranains,  it  is  divided :  the  elements  them-  meaning.    The  youth  we  might  imagine  to 

selves  being  no  further  divisible  into  other  be  the  genius  of  man,(natunBDeushumanae, 

articulate  voices,  differing  in  species  from  as  Horace  styles  him ;)  the  nymph  to  be 

them."    Metaph.  v.  c  3.  fur^fiotr^m)^  or  **  memory  ;**  as  much  as  to 

^  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  insinuate  that  **  man,  for  the  preservation  of 

the  inventor  of  letters,  and  regulator  of  his  deeds  and  inventions,  was  necessarily 

language,  whom  they  oilled  Theuth.     By  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  letters ;   and 

the  Greeks  he  was  worshipped  under  the  that  memory,  being  conscious  of  her  own 

name  of  Hermes,  and  represented  commonly  insufficiency,  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  so 

by  a  head  alone  without  other  limbs,  stand-  valuable  an  acquisition." 

ing  upon  a  quadrilateral  basis.    The  head  As  to  Hermes,  his  history,  genealogy, 

itself  was  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  having  mythology,  figure,  &c.  vid.  Phtton.  Phileb. 

on  it  a  pstaMS,  or  bonnet,  adorned  with  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  edit  Serran.     Died.  Sic.  L  i. 

two  wings.  Herat  od.  x.  L  I.   Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  987. 

There  was  a  peculiar  rderence  in  this  cum  Conmient  Joan.  Diaconi  Thucyd.  vi. 

figure  to  the 'Ep/A^sX^io$,**  the  Hermes  of  27.  et  Scholiast   in   loc.    Pighium  apod 

language  or  discourse."    He  possessed  no  Oronov.  Thesaur.  voL  ix.  p.  1164. 

other  part  of  the  human  figure  but  the  head.  For  the  value  and  importance  of  princi- 
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about  twenty  plain  elementary  sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  of 
articulate  voices,  which  have  been  sufiScient  to  explain  the  senti- 
ments of  so  innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  men. 

It  appears,  ftt>m  what  has  been  said,  that  the  matter  or 
common  subject  of  language  is  that  species  of  sounds  called 
voices  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  is 
language  under  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  form,  that  is  to 
say,  language  considered,  not  with  respect  to  sound,  but  to 
meaning. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UPON  THE  FOBM,  OR  PBCULIAB  CHARACTBR,  OF  LANGUAGE. 

When  to  any  articulate  voice  there  accedes  by  compact  a 
meaning  or  signification,  such  voice  by  such  accession  is  then 
called  a  word ;  and  many  words,  possessing  their  significations 
(as  it  were)  under  the  same  compact,*  unite  in  constituting  a 
particular  language. 

pies,  and  tire  difficulty  in  attaining  them,  Iva  Ktd  h  alnS  r^  ^ycty  ^  rcy vuc^  aMjs 

•ee  Arifltot.  de  Sophist.  Elench.  c.  S4.  9uutplyiiT€u  ^wafur  hiXown  Sk  rovra  0/ 

The  following  passage,  taken  from  that  ^Is  icd\Kos  ainrr^4fi€Poi  \Ayoi /Atr^  fi^pmWf 

able  mathematician  Tacquet,  will  be  found  ^  Aytv  fiirpuif :    **  In  the  same  manner, 

peculiarly  pertinent  to  what  has  been  said  therefore,  as  local  motion  is  from  nature^ 

in  thischaptercoDoeniing elementary  sounds,  but  dancing  is  something  positiTe ;  and  af 

p.  824,  825.  timber  exists  in  nature,  but  a  door  is  some- 

Mine  miUiones  scriptomm  mille  annoram  thing  positive  ;   so  is  the  power  of  pio- 

millionibus  non  scribent  omnes  24  litte-  ducing  a  vocal  sound  founded  in  nature, 

ramm  alphabeti  permutationes,  licet  singuli  but  tl^t  of  explaining  ourselves  by  nouns, 

quotidie  absolverent  40  paginas,  quarum  or  verbs,  something  positive.   And  hence  it 

unaqusque  contineiet  diversos  ordlnes  lit-  is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  of  producing 

terarum  24.    Tacquet  ArithmeticsB  Theor.  vocal  sound,  (which  is,  as  it  were,  the  oigan 

p.  881.  edit  Antveip.  1668.  or  instrument  to  the   soul^s   Acuities  of 

'  See  before,  note  <i,  p.  207.    See  also  knowledge  or  volition,)  as  to  this  vocal 

p.  27,  note  c;  and  p.  28,  note  6.  power,  I  say,  man  seems  to  possess  it  from 

The  following  quotation  from  Ammonius  nature,  in  IDce  manner  as  irrational  am- 
is remarkable :  KaBdw^p  oh^  rh  fihf  icord  mals :  but  as  to  the  employing  of  nouns,  or 
r6fro9  Kivutrdoh  ^i^ei,  rh  8i  hpxfuf^o*^  verbs,  or  sentences  composed  out  of  them, 
9/((rci  kcDl  Kwrd  <rvy9iiKfiyj  ical  rb  fi^v  ^6-  in  the  explanation  of  our  sentiments,  (the 
XoK,  ^^ci,  ^  8i  9^p<^  B4ffu'  olhoo  koI  rb  thing  thus  employed  being  founded  not  in 
fikr  ^ytiVj  ^^€1,  rh  8i  9i*  hyofidrvy  ^  nature,  but  in  position,)  this  he  seems  to 
fifl/idirwy  fntfrnlyttPy  04au — irol  iouct  r^v  possess  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence,  be- 
fi\¥  ^nrruci^y  Zhmiwf^  ipyavay  ohrtuf  cause  he  alone,  of  idl  mortal  beings,  par- 
r£g¥  }fuxue&y  iy  iiiuy  titfydfitcfy  yywrruc&yj  takes  of  a  soul,  which  can  move  itself  and 
%  6p*KTuc&y,  Korii  ^t^ty  lx«y  ^  Aydptffiros  operate  artificially  ;  so  that  even  in  the 
trapaarKfio'Uas  rois  iX^ois  ^ii^tr  rb  8j^  subject  of  sound,  his  artificial  power  shews 
iyifuuny,  ^  ^fuwiyj  v  "roTs  ix  roCrvy  itself ;  as  the  various  elegant  compositions^ 
avyKfifUyots  hAyois  xp^<'^tti  trpbs  r^y  arf-  both  in  metre  and  without  metre,  abun- 
fuurtay  {otK^ri  ^^ci  oSerii',  &AAd  Bdctt)  dantly  prove.**  Ammon.  de  Interpr.  p. 
i^aiptroy  tx*^  *P^*  '''^  iXoya  (cm,  9iSri  51.  A. 

loil  n6yos  rSgy  OytfrSay  ainoiuyfyrov  fier^x^t  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  operating 

^hfxyifj  «f«i  rixf^ucAs  iy^pyny  duro^^f,  artificially,  (iytpytiy  TcxyMtSj,)  of  which 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  word  may  be  defined,  ^'  a  voice 
articulate  and  significant  by  compact  ;*"  and  that  language  may 
be  defined,  ^^  a  system  of  such  voices,  so  significant.'*^ 

It  is  from  notions  like  these  concerning  language  and  words, 
that  one  may  be  tempted  to  call  language  a  kind  of  picture  of 
the  .universe,  where  the  words  are  as  the  figures  or  images  of  aU 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  is  true.  For  if 
pictures  and  images  are  all  of  them  imitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  facidties  to  know  the  original,  will,  by 
help  of  the  same  faculties,  know  also  its  imitations.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows  any  being,  should  know, 
for  that  reason,  its  Greek  or  Latin  name. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  medium  through  which  we  exhibit 
any  thing  to  another^s  contemplation,  is  either  derived  from 
natural  attributes,  and  then  it  is  an  imitation ;  or  else  from  ac- 
cidents quite  arbitrary,  and  then  it  is  a  symbol.*" 

Now  if  it  be  allowed,  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  things, 
not  any  of  their  natural  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  articulate 
voices,  and  that  yet  through  such  voices  things  of  every  kind 
are  exhibited,  it  will  follow,  that  words  must  of  necessity  be 
Sjrmbols,  because  it  appears  that  they  cannot  be  imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a  question,  which  deserves  attention :  *^  Why, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  have  imitations 
been  neglected,  and  symbols  preferred,  although  symbols  are 
only  known  by  habit  or  institution,  while  imitations  are  re- 
Ammonias  here  speaks,  and  which  he  con-  A^rcu  8/  ris  im$4<r0iu  ttak  Opttror 
aiders  as  a  distinctiye  mark  peculiar  to  the  Ai^rcuriy,  kcH  fi4\ovs  tu^€Ct9^  kcSl  aXXk  /u^- 
homan  soul,  means  something  very  different  pla:  "A  representation,  or  resemblance, 
from  the  mere  producing  works  of  elegance  differs  from  a  symbol,  inasmnch  as  the  le- 
and  design  ;  else  it  comd  never  be  a  mark  semblance  aims,  as  fitf  as  possible,  to  repre- 
of  distinction  between  man  and  many  other  sent  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it 
species  of  animals,  such  as  the  bee,  the  in  our  power  to  shift  or  vary  it  Thus,  a 
beaver,  the  swallow,  &c.  See  before,  p.  S,  4,  representation  intended  for  Socrates,  in  a 
and  62.  picture,  if  it  have  not  those  cixcumstances 

■  Aio^/pci  Z\  rh  6fio(wfAa  rod  <rvfifi6Xout  peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  bald,  the  flat-nosed, 
KuB6<ny  rh  fih^  6fAoU»fia  r^y  ^Ariy  oMpf  aud  the  eyes  prelecting,  cannot  properly  be 
Toi;  Trpdyturros  itard  rh  9mfarhy  itwtucoyi'  called  a  representation  of  him.  But  a 
(nrOat  fioiXereUj  koI  oifK  ftrriy  i^*  iifuy  symbol,  or  sign,  (for  the  philosopher  Ari- 
ubrh  fArrcarKdtrai'  rh  yitp  4p  rp  ttic6yi  yf-  stotle  uses  both  names,)  is  whoUy  in  our 
ypofifi^vov  rov  l^Kparovs^  dfioUtfia^  cl  fiii  own  power,  as  depending  singly  for  its 
fcol  rh  ^aXoKphy^  koI  rh  tr^ihy^  Ktd  rh  existence  on  our  imagination.  Thus,  for 
il^^SaXfMy  lx«  rov  2vKp6rovSf  obKir''  hy  example,  as  to  the  time  when  two  armies 
tdrov  \4yoiro  ttycu  Sfioictfui'  rh  94  yt  should  engage,  the  nyrobol  or  sign  may  be 
c^fABoXoy,  ^irroi  (nj/Acrov,  ( V^^c^  y^  6  the  sounding  of  a  trumpet,  the  throwing  of 
^^i6co^s  abrh  iyofid(ti)  rh  li\oy  4(p>*  iifuy  a  torch,  (according  to  what  Kuripides  says, 
iXCtf  ^'''c  *^^  ^ff  fi6yris  iKpurrd/ityoy  rrjs  Bui  whfn  the  flaming  torch  was  hurUd^ 
llfnerdpas  iwiyolas'  oToy,  rov  ir<fr«  8c7  ovfi'  the  $ipn 

fidXXuy  hXX^iXoif  robs  voKtfiovyras^  8i^         O/  purple  /u/hi,   at  vrhsn  the  trumpet 
ptrrai  <r^fjifio\oy  tJyai  ira)  adXirtyyos  itirft-  Bounds^  &c.) 

Xif(ri$,  icol  XofiiTiUos  pi^iSf  KttBdwtp  <fnialy    or  else  one  may  suppose  the  elevating  of  a 
TE^nrthis^  spear,  the  darting  of  a  weapon,  and  a  thou- 

E»fl  J*  iuf>tl$n  TVfxrhs,  &s  rvparjytKTJs        sand  ways  beside."    Ammon.  in  Lib.  de 

Xdkwiyyos  lixos,  or^fu*  i>oiylov  tuixts^        Interp.  p.  17.  B. 
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cognised  by  a  kind  of  natural  intuition  T"  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of 
the  face,  were  immediately  visible  to  every  beholder,  the  art  of 
speech  or  discourse  would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous.  But 
now,  while  our  minds  lie  enveloped  and  hid,  and  the  body  (like 
a  veil)  conceals  every  thing  but  itself,  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled, when  we  communicate  our  thoughts,  to  convey  them  to 
each  other  through  a  medium  which  is  corporeal."  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  signs,  marks,  imitations,  and  symbols  must  needs  be 
sensible,  and  addressed  as  such  to  the  senses.^  Now  the  senses, 
we  know,  never  exceed  their  natural  limits ;  the  eye  perceives 
no  sounds ;  the  ear  perceives  no  figures  nor  colours.  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  converse,  not  by  symbols  but  by  imitations,  as 
far  as  things  are  characterized  by  figure  and  colour,  our  imita- 
tion would  be  necessarily  through  figure  and  colour  also.  Again, 
as  far  as  they  are  characterized  by  soun^ls,  it  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  through  the  medium  of  sounds.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  all  the  other  senses,  the  imitation  still  shifting  along  with  the 
objects  imitated.  We  see,  then,  how  complicated  such  imitation 
would  prove. 

If  we  set  language,  therefore,  as  a  sjmibol,  in  opposition  to 
such  imitation ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we  consider  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  words  are  formed,  (an  ease  which  knows  no  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  a  speed  ^  which  equals  the  progress  of  our  very 
thoughts,)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  difficulty  and  length  of  imi- 
tations; if  we  remember  that  some  objects  are  capable  of  no 
imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  objects  universally  may  be  typified 
by  symbols ;  we  may  plainly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question 
here  proposed,  "  Why,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with 
men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  symbols  preferred.^^ 

Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  a  reason,  why  there  never  was 
a  language,  nor  indeed  can  possibly  be  framed  one,  to  express 
the  properties  and  real  essences  of  things,  as  a  mirror  exhibits 
their  figures  and  their  colours.  For  if  language  of  itself  imply 
nothing  more  than  certain  species  of  sounds,  with  certain  mo- 
tions concomitant ;  if  to  some  beings  sound  and  motion  are  no 
attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others,  where  attributes,  they  are 
no  way  essential,  (such  as  the  murmurs  and  wavings  of  a  tree 

"  Al  ^l/vxai  al  iffiirepeu,  yvfiyoX  fi^y  oS<rai  tur :  quocirca  opus  eis  fait  nominibua,  qui- 

r&y  (rvfidrttrj  Ifidyayro  9t'  airwy  r&y  wrt  bus  res  inter  sc  sagnificarent**    Ammon.  in 

ftdrwv  trnfJuUyfiy  iAA^Xoiy  rik  irpdyfietTa'  Praedicam.  p.  18.  A. 

'EveiSj^  Sk  (T^/uuTi  <rvy949ttrraL,  iliniy  vA         ^  Quicquid  scindi  possit  in  differentias 

^ovs    fr§puca\6irrov<riy   ain&y  rb  yotpby,  satis  nunierosas,  ad  notionom  varietatem 

i9e/i9ri<raM  r&y  iyofidrwy,  9i    &y    errifiai-  explicandam  (modo  diiferentise  ills  seniui 

youtriy  iXX^Xcu}  rk  irftdyfAara:  "Animi  perceptibiles  sint)  fieri   potest  vehiculiim 

nofttri  a  corporis  coropage  secreti  res  vicissim  cogitationum  de  homine  in  homineoL     Bar 

animi  conceptionibus   significare    posscnt :  con.  de  Augm.  Scient.  vi.  1. 
cum  autem  corporibus  involuti  sint,  perinde         P  "Evfo  xrtpoivra.   See  before,  p.  211. 
ac  nebula,  ipsorum  intelligendi  vis  obtegi- 
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during  a  storm,)  if  this  be  true — it  is  impossible  the  nature  of 
such  beings  should  be  expressed,  or  the  least  essential  property 
be  any  way  imitated,  while  between  the  medium  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  connatural.'* 

It  is  true,  indeed,  when  primitives  were  once  established,  it 
was  easy  to  follow  the  connection  and  subordination  of  nature, 
in  the  just  deduction  of  derivatives  and  compounds.  Thus  the 
sounds  icater  and  /r&,  being  once  annexed  to  those  two  ele- 
ments, it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beings  participating 
of  the  first  watery^  of  the  last  y^iy,  than  to  commute  the  terms, 
and  call  them  by  the  reverse.  But  why,  and  from  what  natural 
connections  the  primitives  themselves  might  not  be  commuted, 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  as  well  in 
the  instances  before  us,  as  in  most  others.  We  may  here  also 
see  the  reason  why  all  language  is  founded  in  compact,  and  not 
in  nature ;  for  so  are  all  symbols,  of  which  words  are  a  certain 
species. 

The  question  remains,  if  words  are  symbols,  then  symbols  of 
what  i  If  it  be  answered  "Of  things  ;^  the  question  returns,  "Of 
what  things  ?^  If  it  be  answered,  "  Of  the  several  individuals  of 
sense,  the  various  particular  beings  which  exist  around  us:^  to  this, 
it  is  replied,  may  be  raised  certain  doubts.  In  the  first  place, 
every  word  will  be  in  fact  a  proper  name.  Now  if  all  words  are 
proper  names,  how  came  lexicographers,  whose  express  business 
IS  to  explain  words,  either  wholly  to  omit  proper  names,  or,  at 
least,  to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  art,  but  from  history! 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  then,  in  strictness,  no 
word  can  belong  to  more  than  one  individual.  But  if  so,  then, 
as  individuals  are  infinite,  to  make  a  perfect  language,  words 
must  be  infinite  also.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehensible, 
and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wisest  men ;  whose  labours  in 
language  upon  this  hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of 
infinite  written  sjmibols,  which  missionaries  (if  they  may  be 
credited)  attribute  to  the  Chinese. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
the  symbols  of  individuals  ;  it  will  follow,  as  individuals  are  not 
only  infinite,  but  ever  passing,  that  the  language  of  those  who 
lived  ages  ago  will  be  as  unknown  now  as  the  very  voices  of  the 
speakers.  Way,  the  language  of  every  province,  of  every  town, 
of  every  cottage,  must  be  everywhere  different  and  everywhere 
changing,  since  such  is  the  nature  of  individuals  which  it  follows. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  the  symbols  of  indivi- 
duals, it  will  follow  that  in  language  there  can  be  no  general 
proposition,  because  upon  the  hypothesis  all  terms  are  parti- 
cular ;  nor  any  affirmative  proposition,  because  no  one  individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can  be  no  propositions 
but  particular  negatives.     But  if  so,  then  is  language  incapable 

<i  See  before,  p.  32. 
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of  communicating  general  affirmative  truths ;  if  so,  then  of  com- 
municating demonstration;'  if  00,  then  of  communicating  sciences, 
which  are  so  many  systems  of  demonstrations ;  if  so,  then  of 
communicating  arts,  which  are  the  theorems  of  science  applied 
practically ;  if  so,  we  shall  he  little  better  for  it  either  in  specu- 
lation or  m  practice.*  And  so  much  for  this  hypothesis;  let  us 
now  try  another. 

If  words  are  not  the  symbols  of  external  particulars,  it  follows, 
of  course,  they  must  be  the  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  for  this  is 
evident,  if  they  are  not  symbols  of  things  without,  they  can 
only  be  Sjmibols  of  something  within. 

Here  then  the  question  recurs,  if  sjrmbols  of  ideas,  then  of  what 
ideas !  Of  sensible  ideas.  Be  it  so,  and  what  follows  ?  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  which  has  followed  already  from  the  supposition  of 
their  being  the  symbols  of  external  particulars ;  and  that  from 
this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  because  the  several  ideas  which 
particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutable  as 
they  are  themselves. 

If,  then,  words  are  neither  the  symbols  of  external  particulars^ 
nor  yet  of  particular  ideas,  they  can  be  symbols  of  nothing  else, 
except  of  general  ideas,  because  nothing  else,  except  these, 
remains.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  general  ideas !  We  mean 
such  as  are  common  to  many  individuals ;  not  only  to  individuals 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages  past,  and  will  exist 
in  ages  future ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
words  man^  UoHy  cedar.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows!  It 
follows,  that  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  such  general  ideas, 
lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though  they  meddle  not  with 
proper  names. 

It  follows,  that  one  word  may  be  not  homonymously,  but 
truly  and  essentially  common  to  many  particulars,  past,  present, 
and  future;  so  that  however  these  particulars  may  be  infinite 
and  ever  fleeting,  yet  language,  notwithstanding,  may  be  definite 
and  steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by  ordinary  capa- 
cities, without  danger  of  incurring  the  Chinese  absurdity.' 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  language  of  those  who  lived  ages 
ago,  as  far  as  it  stands  for  the  same  general  ideas,  may  be  as 
intelligible  now  as  it  was  then.  T^e  like  may  be  said  of  the 
same  language  being  accommodated  to  distant  regions,  and  even 
to  distant  nations,  amidst  all  the  variety  of  ever  new  and  ever 
changing  objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  language  may  be  expressive  of  general 
truths;  and  if  so,  then  of  demonstration,  and  sciences,  and  arts; 
and  if  so,  become  subservient  to  purposes  of  every  kind." 

'  See  p.  94,  and  note  ff,  finnative.     So  tnie  are  those  verses,  how- 

■  The  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  elements  ever  barharous  as  to  their  style, 

may  be  called  the  basis  of  mathematical  Syiloffixari  turn  est  ear  parHculan\ 

science)  is  founded  upon  general  terms  and  Neve  neffoiivis^  rede  condudere  gi  vis. 

general  propositions,  most  of  which  an  af-  *  See  p.  214.             "  See  before,  note  a. 
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Now  if  it  be  irae  ^^  that  Done  of  these  things  could  be  asserted 
of  language,  were  not  words  the  symbols  of  general  ideas ;  and 
it  be  further  true  that  these  things  may  be  all  undeniably 
asserted  of  language  C  it  will  follow,  (and  that  necessarily,)  that 
words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  even  here  may  be  an  objection.  It  may  be 
urged,  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas,  language  may 
answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of  philosophers  who  reason 
about  general  and  abstract  subjects ;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
business  of  ordinary  life  i  Life,  we  know,  is  merged  in  a  multi- 
tude of  particulars,  where  an  explanation  by  language  is  as 
requisite  as  in  the  highest  theorems.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  want 
it  to  no  other  end.  How  then  can  this  end  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  language  be  expressive  of  nothing  forther  than 
general  ideas  I 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  arts  surely  respect  the 
business  of  ordinary  life ;  yet  so  far  are  general  terms  from  being 
an  obstacle  here,  that  without  them  no  art  can  be  rationally 
explained.  How,  for  instance,  should  the  measuring  artist 
ascertain  to  the  reapers  the  price  of  their  labours,  had  not  he 
first,  through  general  terms,  learned  those  general  theorems  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  mensuration  f 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  persevering  objector ;  sup- 
pose him  to  insist,  that,  admitting  tnis  to  be  true,  there  were 
still  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  minute  particularizing,  of  which 
it  was  not  possible  for  mere  generals  to  be  susceptible ;  suppose, 
I  say,  such  an  objection,  what  should  we  answer!  That  the 
objection  was  just ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
completion  of  language,  that  it  should  be  expressive  of  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  of  generals.  We  must  however  add,  that  its 
general  terms  are  by  far  its  most  excellent  and  essential  part, 
since  from  these  it  derives  ^^  that  comprohensive  universality, 
that  just  proportion  of  precision  and  permanence,  without  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be  either  learned  or  understood,  or  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  reasoning  and  science  C  that  particular  terms 
have  their  utility  and  end,  and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been 
taken  for  a  supply  of  these. 

One  method  of  expressing  particulars  is  that  of  proper  names. 
This  is  the  least  artificial,  because  proper  names  being  in  every 
district  arbitrarily  applied,  may  be  unknown  to  those  who  know 
the  language  perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  therefore  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  parts  of  it.  The  other,  and  more 
artificial  method,  is  that  of  definitives  or  articles,'  whether  we 
assume  the  pronominal,  or  those  more  strictly  so  called.  And 
here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  exquisite  art  of  language, 
which,  without  wandering  into  infinitude,  contrives  how  to 
denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  which,  by 

'  S«e  bdbie,  p.  137,  sjand  184,  5. 
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the  small  tribe  of  definitives  properly  applied  to  general  terms, 
knows  how  to  employ  these  last,  though  in  number  finite,  to  the 
accurate  expression  of  infinite  particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a  single  example.  Let  the 
general  term  be  man,  I  have  occasion  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
denoting  of  some  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to  express  this 
particular,  as  unknown,  I  say  a  man ;  known,  I  say  the  man ; 
indefinite,  any  man ;  definite,  a  certain  man ;  present  and  near, 
this  man;  present  and  distant,  that  man;  like  to  some  other, 
9uch  a  man ;  an  indefinite  multitude,  many  men ;  a  definite 
multitude,  a  thousand  men ;  the  ones  of  a  multitude,  taken 
throughout,  every  man ;  the  same  ones,  taken  with  distinction, 
each  man;  taken  in  order,  Jirst  man,  second  man,  &c. ;  the 
whole  multitude  of  particulars  taken  collectively,  all  men ;  the 
negation  of  this  multitude,  no  man.  But  of  this  we  have 
spoken  already,  when  we  inquired  concerning  definitives. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas  both 
general  and  particular ;  yet  of  the  general,  primarily,  essentially, 
and  immediately ;  of  the  particular,  only  secondarily,  accident- 
ally, and  mediately. 

Should  it  be  asked,  ^' Why  has  language  this  double  capacity !" 
May  we  not  ask,  by  way  of  return,  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
commerce,  or  intercourse  of  our  ideas !  Should  it  not  therefore 
be  framed  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our  perception !  Now 
can  we  call  that  perception  entire  and  whole,  which  implies 
either  intellection  without  sensation,  or  sensation  without  intel- 
lection !  If  not,  how  should  language  explain  the  whole  of  our 
perception,  had  it  not  words  to  express  the  objects  proper  to 
each  of  the  two  faculties  ? 

To  conclude :  as  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  lan- 
guage with  a  view  to  its  matter,  so  here  we  have  considered  it 
with  a  view  to  its  form.  Its  matter  is  recognised,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  voice ;  its  form,  as  it  is  significant  of  our  several 
ideas;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  defined,  "A  system  of 
articulate  voices,  the  symbols  of  our  ideas,  but  of  those  princi- 
pally which  are  general  or  universal.'^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  GENERAL  OR  UNIVERSAL  IDEAS. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about  general  or 
universal  ideas,  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  inquire,  by  what 
process  we  come  to  perceive  them,  and  what  kind  of  beings  they 
are ;  since  the  generality  of  men  think  so  meanly  of  their  ex- 
istence, that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  little  better  than 
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shadows.  These  sentiments  are  not  nnusnal,  even  with  the  phi- 
losopher, now-a-dajs,  and  that  from  caases  much  the  same  with 
those  which  influence  the  vnlgar. 

The  vulgar,  merged  in  sense  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit,  but 
what  either  pampers  their  appetite,  or  fills  their  purse,  imagine 
nothing  to  be  real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched.  The 
philosopher,  as  to  these  matters  being  of  much  the  same  opinion, 
m  philosophy  looks  no  higher  than  to  experimental  amusements, 
deeming  nothing  demonstration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocnlar.  Thns, 
instead  of  ascending  from  sense  to  intellect,  (the  natnral  progress 
of  all  true  learning,)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  midst 
of  sense,  where  he  wanders  at  random  without  any  end,  and 
is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Hence,  then,  the 
reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of  science,  the  studies  of  mind, 
intellection,  and  intelligent  principles,  are  in  a  manner  neglected ; 
and,  as  if  the  criterion  of  all  truth  were  an  alembic  or  an  air- 
pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment  is  deemed  no  better 
than  mere  hypothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  amid  the  prevalence 
of  such  notions,  that  there  should  still  remain  two  sciences  in 
fashion,  and  these  having  their  certainty  of  all  the  least  contro- 
verted, which  are  not  in  the  minutest  article  depending  upon 
experiment :  by  these  I  mean  arithmetic  and  geometry.'  But 
to  come  to  our  subject  concerning  general  ideas. 

Man'^s  first  perceptions  are  those  of  the  senses,  inasmuch  as 
they  commence  from  his  earliest  infancy.  These  perceptions,  if 
not  infinite,  are  at  least  indefinite,  and  more  fleeting  and  transient 
than  the  very  objects  which  they  exhibit,  because  they  not  only 

'  The  many  noble  theorems  (to  useful  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one  of 
in  life,  and  so  admirable  in  themsdres)  artist,  when  to  his  experience  he  adds  scir 
with  which  these  two  sciences  so  eminently  ence,  and  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not 
abound,  arise  originally  from  principles  the  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  why  it  is  to 
BUMt  obrious  imaginable ;  principles  so  little  be  done  ;  for  art  is  a  composite  of  experience 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  experi-  and  science,  experience  providing  it  mar 
ment,  that  they  are  self-evident  to  every  one  terials,  and  science  giving  ihem  a  form, 
poesesaed  of  common  sense.  I  would  not  In  the  mean  time,  while  experiment  is 
be  understood  in  what  I  havo  here  said,  or  thus  necessary  to  all  practical  wisdom ;  with 
may  have  said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  ex-  respect  to  pure  and  speculative  science  (as 
periment,  whose  importance  and  utility  I  we  have  hinted  already)  it  has  not  the  least 
freely  acknowledge  in  the  many  curious  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  logic,  or 
nostrums  and  choice  receipts  with  which  geometry,  or  arithmetic  being  proved  ex- 
it has  enriched  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  penmen  tally  ?  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  applica- 
Nay,  I  go  further :  I  hold  all  justifiable  prac-  tion  of  these  that  experiments  are  rendered 
tioe  in  every  kind  of  subject  to  be  founded  useful ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  philoso- 
in  experience,  which  is  no  more  than  tho  phy,  and  in  some  degree  made  a  part  of  it, 
result  of  many  repeated  experiments.  But  being  otherwise  nothing  better  than  puerile 
I  must  add,  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  amusements.  But  that  these  sciences  them- 
from  experience  alone,  though  he  act  ever  selves  should  depend  upon  the  subjects  on 
•o  well,  is  but  an  empiric  or  quack,  and  which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  marble  were 
that  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  every  to  fiuhion  the  chisel,  and  not  the  chisel  the 
other  subject.  It  is  then  only  that  we  marble, 
neognise  art,  and  that  the  empiric  quits 
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depend  upon  the  existence  of  those  objects,  but  because  they 
cannot  subsist  without  their  inunediate  presence.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  of  either  past  or  future, 
and  consequently,  had  the  soul  no  other  faculties  than  the  senses, 
it  neyer  could  acquire  the  least  idea  of  time.' 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  deserted  here.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  a  faculty  called  imagination  or  fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subsequent  to  sense,  yet  is 
truly  prior  to  it,  both  in  dignity  and  use :  this  it  is  which  retains 
the  fleeting  forms  of  things,  when  things  themselves  are  gone, 
and  all  sensation  at  an  end. 

That  this  faculty,  however  connected  with  sense,  is  still  per- 
fectly different,  may  be  seen  from  hence :  we  have  an  imaginar 
tion  of  things  that  are  gone  and  extinct,  but  no  such  things  can 
be  made  objects  of  sensation ;  we  have  an  easy  command  over 
the  objects  of  our  imagination,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almost 
what  manner  we  please,  but  our  sensations  are  necessary,  when 
their  objects  are  present,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by  re- 
moving either  the  objects  or  ourselves.* 

As  the  wax  would  not  be  adequate  to  its  business  of  signature, 
had  it  not  a  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the  same 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense 
is  its  receptive  power,  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense 
without  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water; 
where  though  all  impressions  may  be  instantly  made,  yet  as 
soon  as  made  they  are  as  instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two  powers  taken  together, 
we  may  call  sense  (if  we  please)  a  kind  of  transient  imaginar 
tion ;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  permanent 
sense.^ 

*  Seo  before,  p.  147.  See  also  p.  149,  habitation,  thence  of  woodi,  thence  of  tim- 
note  8,  ber,  thence  of  ships,  sea-fights,  adminls, 

*  Besides  the  distinguishing  of  sensation    &c 

firom  imagination,  there  are  two  other  f&cuHr  If  the  distinction  between  memory  and 

ties  of  the  soul,  which,  firom  their  nearer  fimcj  be  not  sufficiently  understood,  it  may 

alliance,  ought  carefully  to  be  distinffuished  be  illustrated  by  being  compared  to  the 

finom  it,  and  these  are  /Jtrfifufi  and  &M^u'i^if ,  Tiew  of  a  portrait    When  we  contemplate 

** memory**  and  ** recoUection.**  a  portrait  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is 

When  we  view  some  relict  of  sensation  the  portrait,  such  c<mt«nplation  is  analogoot 

reposed  within  us,  without  thinking  of  its  to  fimcy ;  when  we  view  it  with  reference 

rise,  or  referring  it  to  any  sensible  object,  to  the  original,  whom  it  represents,  such 

this  is  fiuicy  or  imagination.  contemplation  is  analogous  to  memory. 

When  we  view  some  such  relict,  and  refer  We  may  go  further :  imagination  or  fimcy 
it,  withal,  to  that  sensible  object  which  in  may  exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things 
time  past  was  its  cause  and  original,  this  is  that  are  to  come.  It  is  here  that  hope  and 
memory.  fear  paint  all  their  pleasant  and  all  their  pain- 
Lastly,  the  road  which  leads  to  memory  ful  pictures  of  futurity  ;  but  memory  is  con- 
through  a  series  of  ideas,  however  connected,  fined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past 
whether  rationally  or  casually,  this  is  re-  What  we  have  said  may  suffice  for  our 
collection.  I  have  added  casually,  as  well  present  purpose.  He  that  would  lefun  more 
as  rationally,  because  a  casual  connection  may  consult  Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iii.  e.  3, 4. 
is  often  sufficient  Thus,  firom  seeing  a  and  his  treatise  De  Mem.  et  Reminisc 
garment  I  think  of  its  owner,  thence  of  his  ^  Tl  rolyw  icrhf  ^  ^wraaia  i9«  h^ 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk  upon  the  river,  till 
the  frost  bind  the  current,  and  harden  the  yielding  surface ;  so 
does  the  soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its  higher  powers,  the  powers, 
I  mean,  of  reason  and  intellect,  till  imagination  first  fix  the 
fluency  of  sense,  and  thus  provide  a  proper  basis  for  the  support 
of  its  higher  energies. 

After  this  manner,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  whole, 
are  natures  subordinate  made  subservient  to  the  higher.  Were 
there  no  things  external,  the  senses  could  not  operate;  were 
there  no  sensations,  the  imagination  could  not  operate ;  and 
were  there  no  imagination,  there  could  be  neither  reasoning  nor 
intellection,  such  at  least  as  they  are  found  in  man,  where  they 
have  their  intensions  and  remissions  in  alternate  succession,  and 
are  at  first  nothing  better  than  a  mere  capacity  or  power. 
Whether  every  intellect  begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  ques- 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  divine,  to 
which  ^Sntension  and  remission  and  mere  capacity  are  un- 
known.*"®   But  not  to  digress. 

yimpl^m/ut^  itt  rotiy  4r  iifuaf  iarh  rmw  Ood  (a*  fiir  as  we  can  conjecture  upon  to 

ip9py9iA¥  rm¥  wtpl  rk  alffBjrrk,  otw  r^wrw  tianacendent  a  nibjeet)  ia  not  only  complete 

(leoe  r^wo¥)  riyh  iced  iya(mypd^f»a  ir  r^  throughont  eternity,  Imt  complete  in  every 

y^ry  aMifnyp(y,  4yKardAjttfAf»d  ri  r^s  instant,  and  is  for  that  reason  immnti^le 

imh  rov  altr^tirov  yun>fi4yfis  tctr/iff^wsj  h  and  superior  to  all  motion, 
md  fii^ttdrt  rov  t$Mtrrov  wapdrros^  Inro^wti        It  is  to  thb  distinction  that  Aristotle 

T^  lead  (Td^CcToi,  %p  &<rw€p  ^UcAv  ris  tdrrov^  alludes,  when  he  tdls  ns,  Ob  yiip  fi6ror 

t  md  rrji  fJLrfifiris  4ifjuy  <rta(6fuyoy  eClrtor  Kurfifftiis  4<rrtw  iv9py§M,  iXJJk  ircd  iucun/i- 

yitfrreu'  rh  rotovrotf  iyKoriKtififUL^  icol  rhy  <rtat'  icol  ^orii  ftoXXor  iw  ^pcM^f  iffrly, 

rowvTor  &<rwtp  r^or^  ^ayrofflay  KoXowru^.  1l  ir  Kirtitrw  firrtifioKii  9k  mLrrwr  yKwch, 

**Now,  what  fimey  or  imagination  is,  we  KorJkr^r  iroiT|r^v,8t&  vonipf ay  riyd*  ftowcp 

may  explain  as  follows:   we  may  conceive  yikp  AifBpttwos  c&fifrd^oXor  6  vonip^s,  ito2 

to  oe  formed  within  us,  from  the  operations  i  ^{nris  ^  Z^ofihn    firrafioKris'  oh  yiip 

of  our  senses  ahout  sensible  subjects,  some  &irX^  oiV  4iri€uciit :  **  For  there  is  not  only 

impression  (as  it  were)  or  picture  in  our  an  energy  of  motion,  but  of  immobility ; 

original  sensorium,  being  a  relict  of  that  and  pleasure  or  felicity  exists  rather  in  rest 

motion  caused  within  us  by  the  external  than  in  motion  ;  change  of  all  things  being 

object ;  a  relict,  which,  when  the  external  sweet  (according  to  the  poet)  from  a  prin- 

object  is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  Lb  ciple  of  pravity  in  those  who  belioTe   so. 

still  preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  image.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bad  man  is 

and  which,  by  being  thus  preserved,  be-  one  fickle  and  changeable,  so  is  that  nature 

comes   the  cause   of  our  having  memory,  bad  that  requireth  variety,  inasmuch  as  such 

Now  such  a' sort  of  relict  and  (as  it  were)  nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even.^     Eth. 

impression,  they  call  &ncy  or  imagination.**  Nicom.  vii.  14.  and  Ethic.  Eudem.  vi  sub. 

Alex.  Aplirod.  de  Anima,  p.  135.  B.  edit  fin. 

Aid.  It  b  to  this  unalterable  nature  of  the 

*  See  p.  164,  note  t.  The  life,  energy,  or  Deity  that  Doethius  refers,  when  he  says,  in 

manner  of  man^s  existence,  is  not  a  little  dif-  those  elegant  verses, 

ferent  from  that  of  the  Deity.     The  life  of  Temput  oh  Mvo 

man  has  its  essence  in  motion.    This  is  not         Irt  jvbet  siabUiaque  manens  da*  aaeta 
only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  sub-  tnoveru 

ordinate  life,  which  he  shares  in  common  From  this  single  principle  of  immobility 

with  veffetables,  and  which  can  no  longer  may  be  derived  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 

subsist  than  while  the  fluids  circulate,  but  divine  attributes ;  such  as  that  of  impas- 

it  is  likewise  true  in  that  life  which  is  pc-  sive,  incorruptible,  incorporeal^  &c.     Vide 

culiar  to  him  as  man.    Objects  from  with-  Aristot  Physic,  viii.   Metaphys.  xiv.  c.  6, 7. 

out  first  move  our  fiiculties,  and  thence  we  9, 10.  edit.  Du  VaL   See  also  p.  1 1,  note  p ; 

move  of  ourselves  either  to  practice  or  con-  also  p.  65,note6,  where  the  verses  of  Boethius 

templation.     But  the  life  or  existence  of  are  quoted  at  length. 
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It  is  then  on  these  permanent  phantasms  that  the  human 
mind  first  works,  and  by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar 

to  its  nature,  as  the  seeing  of  colour  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  it 
discerns  at  once  what  in  many  is  one ;  what  in  things  dissimilar 
and  different  is  similar  and  the  same/     By  this  it  comes  to 

It  matt  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  individuals ;  one  proposition  in  many 
though  we  are  not  gods,  yet  as  rational  general  ideas ;  one  syllogism  in  many  pro- 
beings  we  have  within  us  something  divine,  positions  ;  till  at  length,  by  properly  re- 
and  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior  peating  and  connecting  syllogism  with 
to  our  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  syllogism,  it  ascend  into  those  bright  and 
and  place  our  welfiire  in  that  good  which  steady  regions  of  science, 
is  immutable,  permanent,  and  rational,  the  Qu€u  neque  ooncutumt  veiiHy  neque  nubila 
higher  we  shall  advance  in  real  happiness  nimbia 

and  wisdom.    This  is  (as  an  ancient  writer  Adsperffunij  &c.                             Lucr. 

says)  dfioltMris  r^  6c«  Korii  rh  Svrarhv,  Even  negative  truths  and  negative  con- 

**  the  becoming  like  to  Ood,  as  &r  as  in  our  elusions  cannot  subsist,  but  by  bringing 

power.^    Tois  iihf  yitp   Btois  wSu  6  $iot  terms  and  propositions  together,  so  necessary 

fuucdpios'    To7s    S*    ia^p^wois,    4<p*    Stray  is  this  uniting  power  to  every  species  of 

biwlvfuLri  r^sroialmis  irtpyttas  vxdpx^i :  knowledge.     See  pages  117  and  189. 

*^  For  to  the  gods  (as  says  another  ancient)  He  that  would  better  comprehend  the 

the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  happi-  distinction    between    sensitive   perception, 

ness  ;  but  to  men,  it  is  so  far  happy,  as  it  and  intellective,  may  observe  that  when  a 

rises  to  the  resemblance  of  so  divine  an  truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our  ears,  and 

energy.^      See  Plat,   in   Thcaetet.   Arist.  understood  by  our  minds.     That  these  two 

£th.  X.  8.  acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example 

^  This  connective  act  of  the  soul,  by  of  such,  as  hear  the  sounds,  without  know- 

which  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one  ing  the  language.     But  to  shew  their  dif- 

of  the  principal  acts  of  its  most  excellent  ference  still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  them 

part     It  is  this  removes  that  impenetrable  to  concur  in  the  same  man,  who  shall  both 

mist,  which  renders  objects  of  intelligence  hear  and  understand  the  truth  proposed, 

invisible  to  lower  feculties.     Were  it  not  Let  the  truth  be,  for  example,  the  anglei 

for  this,  even  the  sensible  world  (with  the  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles, 

help  of  all  our  sensations)  would  appear  as  That  this  is  one  truth,  and  not  two  or  many 

unconnected  as  the  words  of  an  index.     It  truths,  I  believe  none  will  deny.     Let  me 

is  certainly  not  the  figure  alone,  nor  the  ask,  then,  in  what  manner  does  this  truth 

touch    alone,  nor  the  odour   alone,  that  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  sensation  ? 

makes  the  rose,  but  it  is  made  up  of  all  The  answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive 

these,  and  other  attributes  united  ;  not  an  portions  of  little  and  little  at  a  time.  Whoi 

unknown  constitution  of  insensible  parts,  the  first  word  is  present,  all  the  subsequent 

but  a  known  constitution  of  sensible  parts,  are  absent ;  when  the  last  word  is  present, 

unless  we  choose  to  extirpate  the  possibility  all  the  previous  are  absent ;.  when  any  of 

of  natural  knowledge.  the  middle  words  are  present,  then  are 

What  then  perceives  this  constitution  or  there  some  absent,  as  well  of  one  sort  aa 

union  ?    Can  it  be  any  of  the  senses  ?    No  the  other.     No  more  exists  at  once  than  a 

one  of  these,  we  know,  can  pass  the  limits  single  svllable,  and  the  remainder  as  much 

of  its  own  province.     Were  the  smell  to  is  not,  (to  sensation  at  least,)  as  though  it 

perceive  the  union  of  the  odour  and  the  never  had  been,  or  never  was  to  be.    And 

figure,  it  would  not  only  be  smell,  but  it  so  much  for  the  perception  of  sense,  than 

would  be  sight  also.     It  is  the  same  in  other  which  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dissipated, 

instances.     We  must  necessarily  therefore  fleeting,  and  detached.    And  is  that  of  the 

recur  to  some  higher  collective  power,  to  mind  similar?  Admit  it,  and  what  follows? 

give  us  a  prospect  of  nature,  even  in  these  It  follows,  that  one  mind  would  no  more 

er  subordinate  wholes,  much  more  in  that  recognise  one  truth,  by  recognising  its  terms 

comprehensive  whole,  whose  sympathy  is  successively  and  apart,  than  many  distant 

universal,  and  of  which  these  smaller  wholes  minds  would  recognise  it,  were  it  distri- 

are  all  no  more  than  parts.  buted  among  them,  a  different  part  to  each. 

But  nowhere  is  this  collecting,  and  (if  I  The  case  is,  every  truth  is  one,  though  its 

may  be  allowed  the  expression)  this  unifying  terms  are  many.     It  is  in  no  respect  true 

power  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  sub-  by  parts  at  a  time,  but  it  is  true  of  necessity 

jects  of   pure  truth.     By   virtue  of  this  at  once  and  in  an  instant.     What  powers 

power,  the  mind  views  one  general  idea  in  therefore  recognise  this  oneness,  or  unity  ? 
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behold  a  kind  of  superior  objects ;  a  new  race  of  perceptions, 

more  comprehensive  than  those  of  sense ;  a  race  of  perceptions, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  found  entire  and  whole  in  the  separate 

individuals  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  multitude,  without  de* 
parting  from  the  unity  and  permanence  of  its  own  nature. 

Where  eTen  does  it  retide,  or  what  maket  from  body  every  poaaible  subordiiiate  aeci- 

it?  Shall  we  aniww,  wiUi  the  Stagirite,  dent,  and  leaving  it  nothing  bnt  its  triple 

rhik  hf  wotow  rovro  6  pous  liccurroi'.    If  extension  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 

this  be  allowed,  it  should  seem,  where  (of  which  were  it  to  be  deprived,  it  woold 

aensation  and  intellectioii  appear  to  eoncnr,  be  body  no  longer,)  we  arrive  at  that  pore 

that  sensation  was  of  many,  intellection  and  nnmixed  magnitude,  the  contemplation 

was  of  one  ;  that  sensation  was  temporary,  of  whose  properties  makes  the  science  of 

divisible,  and  successive;  intellection,  in-  geometry, 

atantaneouft,  indiviuble,  and  at  once.  By  the  same  analytical  or  sepaale  power. 

If  we  consider  the  radii  of  a  circle,  we  we  investigate  definitions  of  afl  kinds,  each 

tkall  find  at  the  arcmaference  that  they  are  one  of  wluch  is  a  developed  word,  as  the 

naiiy ;  at  the  centra  that  they  are  one.  same  word  is  an  invdoped  definition. 

Let  OS  then  suppose  senseand  nund  to  view  To  conclude:  in  eompositien  and  diviskm 

the  same  radii,  only  let  sense  view  them  at  consista  the  whole  of  scienoe ;  eompotitioo 

thfS  circumfierence,  mind  at  the  centre ;  and  making  affirmative  truth,  and  diewing  us 

hence  we  may  conceive,  how  these  powers  things  under  their  similarities  and  identi- 

diflbr,  even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  ties ;  division  making  negative  truth,  and 

aperate  in  p«roeption  of  the  same  object  presenting  them  to  us  under  their  dissimi- 

There  is  another  act  of  the  mind,  Uie  very  uuities  and  diversities. 

feverse  of  that  here  mentioned ;  an  act,  by  And  here,  by  the  way,  there  ocenn  a 

whidk  it  perceives  not  one  in  many,  but  question.     If  all  wisdom  be  scienoe,  and  it 

many  in  one.    This  is  that  mental  separa-  be  the  buriness  of  seiesce  as  wdl  to  com- 

tko,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  pound  as  to  separate,  may  we  not  say  that 

in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book ;  that  those  philosophers  took  half  of  wisdom  for 

resolution  or  analysis  which  enables  us  to  the  whole,  who  distinguished  it  from  wit, 

investigate  the  causes,  and  principles,  and  lis  if  wisdom  only  separated,  and  wit  only 

ekraents  of  things.     It  is  by  virtue  of  this,  brought  together  ?    Yet  so  held  the  philo- 

thai  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  parti-  sopher  of  Malmsbury,and  the  author  of  the 

eolar  attribute,  and  make  it  by  itsetf  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

■abject  of  philosophical  contemplation.  Were  Philoponus,  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato 

it  not  fi>r  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  par>  and  Pythagoras,  seems  to  have  fiir  excelled 

titular  sciences  to  exist ;  because  otherwise  these  modems  in  his  account  of  wisdom  or 

they  would  be  as  much   blended,  as  the  philosophy,  and  its  attributes,  or  essential 

several  attributes  of  sensible  substances,  characters.    "iSioi'  yitp  ^tXairo^las  rh  ir 

How,  for  example,  could  there  be  such  a  roSr  iroAAotr  fx^^'^^  9impofi»  B^T^tu  rip^ 

science  as  optics,  were  we  necessitated  to  KoumAtw^  kqX  rh  ir  roa  wo\Xm  Ixovert 

contonplate  colour  concreted  with  figure,  icouwWay  8ci|ai  rtvi  9mp4pov^tr'  'o^  yip 

two  attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  9vax^t  Th  8ci|ai  ^mis  (leffe  ^drrris) 

view,  bnt  associated  ?    I   mention   not  a  icol  wtfnertffas  Koamwiaaf  (vorri  yap  irpov- 

multitude  of  other  sensible  qualities,  some  irror),  &AA*  ob  (l^e  tww)  rh  Sui^por 

of  which  stUl  present  themselves,  whenever  ro^rmf  clirciy'  o^^  tcvphf  icol  Tinrov  Bta^to- 

we  look  on  any  coloured  body.  ^,  itXkii  rl  Kotphy  fx^wrtr :  "^  It  is  the 

Those  two  noble  sciences,  arithmetic  and  proper  business  of  philosophy  to  shew  in 

geometry,  would  have  no  basis  to  stand  on,  many  things,  which  have  difference^  what 

were  it  not  for  this  separative  power.  They  is  their  common  character ;  and  in  many 

are  both  conversant  about  quantity ;  geo-  things,   which  have  a  common  character, 

■•try  about  continuous  quantity,  arithmetic  through  what  it  is  they  differ.   It  is  indeed 

about  discrete.     Extension  is  essential  to  no  d^cult  matter  to  shew  the  common 

continuous  quantity ;  monads,  or  units,  to  diameter  of  a  wood-p^eon  and  a  dove,  {for 

discrete.     By  separating  from  the  infinite  this  is  evident  to  every  one,)  but  rather  to 

individuals,  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  tell  where  lies  the  difference ;  nor  to  tell 

those  infinite  accidents,  by  which  they  are  the  difference  between  a  doff  and  a  horse, 

all  diversified,  we  leave  nothing  but  those  but  rather  to  shew  what  uey  possess  in 

simple  and  perfectly  similar  units,  which  common.'*  Philop.  Com.  MS.  in  Nioomadu 

being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the  Arithm. 
■object  of  arithmetic  Again,  by  separating 
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And  thus  we  see  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  general 
ideas ;  for  the  perceptions  here  mentioned  are,  in  fact,  no  other. 
In  these,  too,  we  perceive  the  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that  which  is  general, 
and  definite,  and  nxed.*'     Here,  too,  even  individuals,  however 

c  The  yery  etymologies  of  the  words  quies:  imde  et  nomen,  turn  apud  Oneoot, 

4wurHi/Aih  fcientiei,  and  ^  understanding,*^  turn  etiam  nostrum.   Uapk  rh  M  trrcurBat, 

may  serve  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  na-  hrurr^/xfi,     Sistitur  enim  mentis  agitatio, 

tore  of  these  fisculties,  as  well  as  of  those  et  fit  species  in  animo.     Sic  Latinum  §»• 

beings,  their  true  and  proper  objects.   *Eir«-  entia,  Zm  yiyrrai  <rx^<ri9  rw  tirros.     Nam 

ar-fi/Afi  iufSfAoareu,  Bui  rh  M  ardcuf  Kcd  Latini,  quod  nomen  entis  simplex  ab  usu 

Bpoy  r&y  wpay/utrwr  6y€ty  ^/ms,  t^s  iuh  abjecerunt  atque  repudiaront,  omnibus  ac- 

purrUu    Kid    furafioK^s   r&r   M  fi^fmvs  tivis  partidpiis   idem   adjunxerunt.     Au- 

Miyowra:  4i  yiip  iwurnfifiti  ircp2  r^  ica9<Uov  diens,    iuco^r    Ay.      Sciens,    <rx«y    Ak 

ical   ifAerdarrtrra   Karaylyercu :   ^  Science  ScaL  in  Theophr.  de  CausiB  Plant  lib.  i. 

ihrurrtitiri)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us  p.  17* 

hr\  ffrdtriy)  to  some  stop  and  boundary  of  The  English  word**  understanding,^  means 

things,  taking  as  away  from  the  unbounded  not  so  properly  knowledge,  as  that  &culty 

nature  and  mutability  of  particulars ;  for  it  of  the  soul  where  knowledge  resides.   Why 

is  couTersant  about  subjects  that  are  general  may  we  not,  then,  imagine,  that  the  framcrs 

and  invariable.^  Nioeph.  Blem.  Epit  Logic,  of  this  word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a 

p.  21.  kind  of  firm  basis,  on  which  the  &ir  struo- 

This  etymology,  given  by   Blemmides,  ture  of  sciences  was  to  rest,  and  which  was 

and  long  before  hhn  adopted  by  the  Peri-  supposed  to  stand  under  them,  as  their  im- 

patetics,  came  originally  from  Plato,  as  may  moveable  support? 

be  seen  in  the  following  account  of  it  from  Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  etyniolo- 

his  CratyluflL    In  this  dialogue,  Socrates,  ffies,  whether  they  are  true  or  fidse,  Uiey  at 

having  fiint  (according  to  the  Heraclitean  feast  prove  their  authors  to  have  considered 

philosophy,  which  Cratylus  fitvoured)  ety-  science  and  understanding,  not  as  fleeting 

mologized  a  multitude  of  words  with  a  view  powers  of  perception,  like  sense,  but  rather 

to  that  flow  and  unceasing  mutation,  sup-  as  steady,  permanent,  and  durable  compre- 

posed  by  Heraclitus  to  run  tiirough  all  hensions.     But  if  so,  we  must  somewhere 

things,  at  length  changes  his  system,  and  or  other  find  for  them  certain  steady,  po^ 

b^ns  to  etymologize  from  another,  which  manent,  and  durable  objects ;  stoce,  if  pov 

supposed  something  in  nature  to  be  perma-  ception  of  any  kind  be  different  from  the 

nent  and  fixed.     On  this  principle  he  thus  thing  perceived,  (whether  it  perceive  straight 

proceeds:  2icov«/ici'8i),^(dirrwv&i'aXa/3<{K-  as  crooked,  or  crooked  as   stiaight ;   the 

TC5  vpHray  fi^w  rovro  rh  Syofta  r^r  ^i-  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as  moving,) 

<rHifiiiy,  &s  iLfi^ifi6\or  lori,  icmi  fMXXo¥  such  perception  must  of  necessity  be  er- 

$ouc€  <nifAaof6p  n  Brt  VrrnviM  iifi&y  M  rois  roneous  and  false.     The  following  passage 

wpdyfuunnHyflfvxAp^fiSriirvft!r€pt^^>ereu:  from  a  Greek  Platonic,  (whom  we  sh^ 

**  Let  us  consider,  then,  (says  he,)  some  of  quote  again  hereafter,)  seems  on  the  present 

the  very  words  already  examined  ;  and,  in  occasion  not  without  its  weight :  El  dtrrl 

the  first  place,  the  word  mrience ;  how  dis-  yvwris   iuq>t$(ar4pa   rrjs   cdaHiiretifSf  cfiy 

Sutable  is  this,  (as  to  its  former  etymology,)  &y  tcai  ypwrrii  i\riO€irr4pa  r&y  aiar$firw: 

ow  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  **  If  there  be  a  knowledge  more  accurate 

signify,  that  it  stops  the  soul  at  things,  than  than  sensation,  there  must  De  certain  objects 

that  it  is  carried  about  with  them.^     Plat  of  such  knowledge  more  true  than  objects 

CratyL  p.  437.  edit  Serr.  of  sense. 

The  disputable  etymology,  to  which  he  The  following,  then,  are  questions  worth 

here  alludes,  was  a  strange  one  of  his  own  considering :  what  these  objects  are  ?  where 

making  in  the  former  part  of  the  dialogue,  they  reside  ?  and  how  they  are  to  be  di»- 

adaptcd  to  the  flowing  system  of  HeiacUtus  covered  ?  Not  by  experimental  philosophy, 

there  mentioned.    According  to  this  notion,  it  is  plain  ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing 

he  had  derived  i^rurHifiri  firom  iir§<r$ai  and  but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable : 

fi4if€iy,  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things  by  nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational 

perpetually  following  them  in  their  motions,  qpecnlation  of  mathematics ;  for  this,  at  its 

See  Plato  as  before,  p.  412.  very  commencement,  takes  such  objects  fov 

As  to  scienHa,  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  granted.     We  can  only  add,  that  if  they 

for   the    following   ingenious   etymology:  reside  in  our  own  minds,  (and  who,  that 

Ratiocinatio,  motus  quidam  est :   sdentia,  has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do 
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of  themselves  unknowable,  become  objects  of  knowledge,  as  far 
as  their  nature  will  permit :  for  then,  only,  may  any  particular 
be  said  to  be  known,  when  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  man^  or  an 
animaly  or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  comprehensive  or 
general  idea. 

Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive  and  permanent  ideas,  the 
genuine  perceptions  of  pure  mind,  that  words  of  all  languages, 
however  diiFerent,  are  the  symbols.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as 
the  perceptions  include,  so  do  these  their  symbols  express,  not 
this  or  that  set  of  particulars  only,  but  all  indifferently,  as  they 
happen  to  occur.  Were,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury 
to  be  transferred  to  York,  though  new  particular  objects  would 
appear  on  every  side,  they  would  still  no  more  want  a  new  lan- 
guage to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would  want  new  minds 
to  comprehend  what  they  beheld.  All,  indeed,  that  they  would 
want,  would  be  the  local  proper  names ;  which  names,  as  we 
have  said  already,'  are  hardly  a  part  of  language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt,  both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often  as 
they  change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  dead  languages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelligible ;  and 
why  the  language  of  modem  England  is  able  to  describe  ancient 
Bome ;  and  that  of  ancient  Rome  to  describe  modem  England.' 
But  of  these  matters  we  have  spoken  before. 

II.  And  now,  having  viewed  the  process  by  which  we  acquire 
general  ideas,  let  us  begin  anew  from  other  principles,  and  try 
to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  these 
ideas  originally  come.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may  discern, 
perhaps,  what  kind  of  beings  they  are,  for  this  at  present  appears 
somewhat  obscure. 

Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  some 
work  of  art,  as,  for  example,  upon  a  clock,  and  having  sufficiently 
viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart.  Would  he  not  retain,  when  ab- 
sent, an  idea  of  what  he  had  seen  i  And  what  is  it  to  retain 
such  idea !  It  is  to  have  a  form  internal  correspondent  to  the  ex- 
ternal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  internal  form  is  devoid 
of  the  matter ;  the  external  is  united  with  it,  being  seen  in  the 
metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  suppose  this  spectator  to  view  many  such  ma- 
chines, and  not  simply  to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 

not  ?)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  satirist  be  cnliar  species  of  substance  occur  in  different 

no  ways  improper,  regions ;  and  much  more,  as  fiu*  as  the  posi- 

....  Nee  te  qucBtiverU  extra.         Pen.  tive  institutions  of  religious  and  civil  polities 

'  Sup.  p.  216.  are  everywhere  different;  so  fiar  each  lan- 

'  As  &r  as  human  nature,  and  the  pri-  guage  has  its  peculiar  diversity.     To  the 

mary  genera  both  of  substance  and  occi-  causes  of  diversity  here  mentioned,  may  be 

dent  are  the  same  in  all  places,  and  have  added    the    distinguishing    character    and 

been  so  through  all  ages,  so  fiu*  all  languages  genius  of  every  nation,  concerning  which 

■hare  one  common  identity.     As  fSur  as  pe-  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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them,  80  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts  all  operate  to  one 
end,  he  might  be  then  said  to  possess  a  kind  of  intelligible  form, 
by  which  he  would  not  only  understand  and  know  the  clocks 
which  he  had  seen  already,  but  every  work  also,  of  like  sort, 
which  he  might  see  hereafter.  Should  it  be  asked,  ^'  which  of 
these  forms  is  prior,  the  external  and  sensible,  or  the  internal 
and  intelligible  {"  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the 
sensible. 

Thus,  then,  we  see,  there  are  intelligible  forms,  which  to  the 
sensible  are  subsequent. 

But  further  still :  if  these  machines  be  allowed  the  work,  not 
of  chance,  but  of  an  artist,  they  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what  is  it  to  work,  and  know 
what  one  is  about  i  It  is  to  have  an  idea  of  what  one  is  doing ; 
to  possess  a  form  internal,  corresponding  to  the  external,  to 
which  external  it  serves  for  an  exemplar,  or  archetype. 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelligible  form,  which  is  prior  to  the 
sensible  form ;  which,  being  truly  prior,  as  well  in  dignity  as  in 
time,  can  no  more  become  subsequent,  than  cause  can  to  eiFect. 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  works  of  art,  we  may  perceive,  if 
we  attend,  a  triple  order  of  forms :  one  order,  intelligible  and 
previous  to  these  works ;  a  second  order,  sensible  and  concomi- 
tant ;  and  a  third,  again,  intelligible  and  subsequent.  After  the 
first  of  these  orders,  the  maker  may  be  said  to  work ;  through 
the  second,  the  works  themselves  exist,  and  are  what  they  are ; 
and  in  the  third  they  become  recognised  as  mere  objects  of  con- 
templation. To  maKe  these  forms  by  different  names  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  the  first  may  be  called  the  maker^s  form ;  the 
second,  that  of  the  subject ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  contem- 
plator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  works  of  nature.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  viewing  some  diversified  prospect,  "a  plaiu,  for  ex- 
ample, spacious  and  fertile ;  a  river  winding  through  it ;  by  the 
banks  of  that  river,  men  walking',  and  cattle  grazing ;  the  view 
terminated  with  distant  hills,  some  craggy,  and  some  covered 
with  wood.^  Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  natural. 
And  could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of 
what  he  had  beheld  i  And  what  is  it  to  retain  traces  of  what 
one  has  beheld  I  It  is  to  have  certain  forms  internal  correspondent 
to  the  external,  and  resembling  them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
being  merged  in  matter :  and  thus,  through  the  same  retentive 
and  collective  powers,  the  mind  becomes  fraught  with  forms 
natural,  as  before  vnth  forms  artificial.  Should  it  be  asked, 
'^  which  of  these  natural  forms  are  prior,  the  external  ones  viewed 
by  the  senses,  or  the  internal  existing  in  the  mind  T  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  external. 

Thus,  therefore,  in  nature,  as  well  as  in  art,  there  are  intel- 
ligible forms,  which  to  the   sensible  are   subsequent.     Hence 

a 
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then  we  see  the  meanuig  of  that  noted  school  axiom,  Nil  ^  ffft 
inMleetu  ^putd  turn  priu$  fuit  in  90nsu ;  an  axiom  which  we  nius^ 
own  to  be  so  far  allowable,  as  it  respects  the  ideas  of  a  mere 
contemplator. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  further.  Are  uatural  productions 
made  by  chance  or  by  design !  Let  us  admit  by  design,  not  to 
lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are  certainly  more  exquisite  than 
any  works  of  art,**  and  yet  these  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  made  by  chance.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows !  We 
must  of  necessity  admit  a  mind  also,  because  design  implies 
mind^  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.*    Allowing  therefore  this, 

^  MaXAoy  8*  iirri  rh  oZ  li'fica  ical  rh  ««-  to  refer  to  chance  the  raott  divine  of  viiiUe 

X^  4p  rois  liis  4f6aH»f  ipyois,  1l  ip  rots  objecte,  [the  heavens  themaelTeft.] 

Ti^f  Tffxi^r  *  **  The  principles  of  design  The  philosopher,  having  thns  proved  a 

•ad  beauty  are  more  in  the  works  of  nature,  definite  cause  of  the  world  in  oppocition  to 

than  thej  are  in  those  of  art**    Arist.  de  chance,  proceeds  to  shew,  that  feom  the 

Part  AnlmaL  L  L  e.  1.  unity  and  concurrent  order  of  things  this 

'  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  cause  must  be  one.    After  which  he  goes 

third  book  of  a  manuscript  comment  of  on  as  follows : 

Produs,  on   the  Parmenides  of  Phito,  is  El  iiIp  oSr  tiKaymf  reuro,  ftrowor.  Ijrai 

here  given  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  ydp  ri  vtUiy  rw  icrdpmp  rifs  ro^rmp  at- 

CHxiosity  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  rlas  lepterror,  rh  lunit  kSyw  im2  yy&auf 

ideas,  as  held  by  ancient  philoeophers.  voiovr,  cfirw  rov  vorr^f  tr,  luA  to9  5jiow 

El  9^  US  avpr6timt  tlwup  t^p  alrimp  r^s  t^/fyos^  5  iarip  d«^  tMas  i^kSyw  roiovro. 

Ti»r  iSfdr  imoBdatms^  Si*  iir  iKttpois  ffpccc,  El  Si  K6yop  ^X^^^  '^  ^^  yumamoPy  otitp 

fiftiop  tm  rovra  ircCrra  tva ipariif  olpdpta  itanh  9^ov  rmp  udptwp  ofrior  &r,  ^  rovro 

Ktd  Mi  ctX^pfiPf  j^  &ir^  rmnofuiTov  i<rrlp,  kyp90vp^  aypofyru  r^  lavrou  p6aaf,  Ei  ^ 

%  mr*  alrlaar  dAX'  &ir^  rovro/icCTOu  &d^  e^cy,  Sri  «c«r*  obffiop  lorl  tdv  woprhs  af- 

pttToP"  Itrri  7^  ip  rois  &irr4pois  rh  icpwlr-  rtop,  rh  Si  &pi€rfikPtn  ciS^f  Odrtpop,  icol 

royo,  rovf,  koI  Kiyosy  icol  afr(a,  iced  rh,  al-  9dr€f>op  olBtp  4^  iut^r/Kfis^  olScy  Upa  jccd  oS 

viof,  ital  oBrw  r^  ianr^K^fffutra  Kpttrrtt  ll<rripe^riopitptop4pms'o^€Poi^iudrhvttP^ 

rmp  iLpx^^%  ^pos  t^  ical  S  ^y^cw  6  *Api-  iced  wdpra  i^  ip  rh  wap^  ip  iari  jrol  tdrutp, 

OTor^Xi^f*  Set  wph  r&y  Karh  avftfitfhfiiihs  Kol  cZ  rovr^,  liroi  €ls  iavrh  Upo,  /SX/ror, 

airUtp  flvcu  rh  Koff  adriij  roirrwp  yhp  fte-  iavrh  yofwcKOP,  olSc  rh  fitr*  abr6.  A^yots 

fi€uris  rh  Karh  <rvfAfi€0iitc6s'  &<rr€  rov  inh  Uptt  icai  MtctP  iikots  o^c  robt  KoafumAs 

ravrofidrov  vp*<rfi6r9pop  ttp  Ijp  rh  Kwr*  al-  KSyovs^  icai  rh  cfSi},  4^  ip  rh  war,  fcol  Irru^ 

r/or,  c2  jrol  kwh  rmnofuirov  rh  Bcu^ara  4p  ain^  rh  wap,  &s  ip  ahi^  X^H^  ^' 

^p  rAp  ^optpSp :  *^  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  tkifs:  **  Now  if  this  cause  be  voidof  reason, 

relate  concisely  the  cause,  why  the  hypo-  that  indeed  would  be  absurd ;  for  thenuaia 

thesis  of  ideas  pleased  them,  (namely  Par*  there   would  be  something  among  those 

menides,  Zeno,  Socrates,  &c)   we    must  things  which  came  last  in  order,  more  ezeel- 

begin  by  observing,  that  all  the  various  lent  than  their  principle  or  cause.    1  mean» 

visible  objects  around  us,  the  heavenly  as  by  more  excellent,  something  operating  ao- 

well  as  the  sublunary,  are  either    from  cording  to  reason  and  knowledge,  and  vet 

chance,  or  according  to  a  cause.     From  within  that  universe,  and  a  paii  of  that 

chance  is  impossible ;  for  then  the  more  wliole,  which  is  what  it  is  firom  a  cause 

exedlent  things  (such  as  mind,  and  reason,  devoid  of  reason. 

and  cause,  and  the  eflfects  of  cause)  will  be  **  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  the 

among  those  things  that  come  last,  and  so  universe  be  a  cause,  having  reason  and 

the  endings  of  things  will  be  more  excel-  knowing  itself  it  of  course  kaows  itself  to 

lent  than  their  beginnings*    To  which  too  be  the  cause  of  all  things ;  else,  being  igiMH 

may  be  added  what  Anstotle  says ;  that  rant  of  this,  it  would  be  ignorant  of  its  own 

essential  causes  ought  to  be  prior  to  acci-  nature.     But  if  it  know,  that  from  its  very 

dental,  inasmuch  as  every  accidental  cause  essence  it  is  the  cause  of  the  universe,  and 

is  a  deviation  from  than ;  so  that  whatever  if  that,  which  knows  one  part  of  a  rdation 

is  the  effect  of  such  essential  cause  [as  is  definitely,  knows  also  of  necessity  the  other, 

indeed  every  work  of  art  and  human  inge-  it  knows  for  this  reason  definitely  the  thing 

nuity]  must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is  of  which  it  is  the  cause.     It  knows  there- 

the  effect  of  chance,  even  though  we  were  fore   the   universe,  and  all  things  out  of 
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what  do  we  mean  by  the  term  mind?  We  mean  something, 
which,  when  it  acts,  knows  what  it  is  going  to  do ;  something 
stored  with  ideas  of  its  intended  works,  agreeably  to  which 
ideas  those  works  are  fashioned.^ 

which  the  uxuTene  b  composed,  of  all  which  vityrwr  fSoti  &v  iXji^  rhw  K6iyov^  taa 

alto  it  b  the  cause.     But  if  this  be  trae,  it  a^^  r^  cTrcu  void  jcol  rh  e^rioy  oip  rov 

is  evident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and  woa^hs  <Un^  r^  §hfai  wotovf  rovr6  ^<m 

by  knowing  itself^  it  knows  what  comes  irfnirrtoSy  tw^p  6  K^fffios  Hfvrdpws,  cZ  8^  d 

after  itself  and  is  subsequent.    It  is,  there-  ttSfffiot  wKfipufia  ^Si&r  iarl  vcanoUtyy  cfii 

fore,   through    certain   reasons  and  forms  &y  xal  iv  r^  cdritf  rov  Kdcfiov  ravra  wp^ 

deroid  of  matter  that  it  knows  those  mun-  rws'  th  yitp  aWh  dtrtoy  jcol  fiXioyt  im2 

dane  reasons  and  forms  out  of  which  the  <r9kfirriv,  ical  &y0pttwoy  (nrdcmifft^  lud  Tvwor, 

muTerse  u  composed,  and  that  the  universe  koI  B\wt  r&  ct8i},  rii  iv  r^  voyri  ravra 

b  in  it,  as  in  a  cause,  distinct  from  and  lipa  wp^w  4<rr\9  4r  rp  a/r/f  rov  wmnhff 

without  the  matter.**  AxXos  IjXtos  mph  rhy  ifi^Myrj,  icol  KAAot 

^  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Nico-  iyOpwwos^  ical  rHy  §My  dfioltos  cicairrov. 

maehus,  in  his  Arithmetic,  p.  7,  calls  the  forty  ipa  r^  cl^  wpit  ruy  alaOrrr&y^  jco) 

Supreme  Being  an  artist :  4yrprovr€xyi'rov  edria  airr&y  rii  ^fuovpyucii  Kark  rhy  tlpitf- 

Btov  Biayoiq^  m  Dei  artifiat  mente.   Where  fi4yoy  KAyoy,  iy  rp  fju^  rov  K6a'fiou  Tiwrhs 

Philoponus,  in  his  manuscript  Comment,  alrltf  wpoDirdpxoyra :  **li^  therefore,  the 

observes  as  follows:   rtxy^rriy  ^<rl  rhy  cause  of  the  universe  be  a  cause  which 

6f^,  iff  wdyrity  riis  irpdmu  alrias  icol  operates  merely  by  existing,  and  if  that 

rohs  \6yovs  airmy  l^oyra:  ^  He  calls  Ood  which  operates  merely  by  existing,  operate 

an  artist,  as  possessing  within  himself  the  from  its  own  proper  essence,  such  cause  is 

first  causes  of  all  things,  and  their  reasons  primarily  what  its  effect  is  secondarily,  and 

or  proportions.**    Soon  after,  speaking  of  that  which  it  is  primarily,  it  giveth  to  its 

those  sketches,  after  which  painters  work  effect  secondarily.     It  is  thus  that  fire  both 

and  finbh  their  pictures,  he  subjoins :  £<nrcp  giveth  warmth  to  something  else,  and  is  it* 

oZy  iifUisj  *h  rh  rouuha  trKtarypo/^fiara  self  warm ;  that  the  soul  giveth  life  and 

fi\4iroyrtSf  wotoD/icy  rM  ri,  o6rm  jcol  6  possesseth  life  ;  and  this  reasoning  you  may 

hi/uovpyhs^  wpbt  iKwa   6.wofiK4wmyj  r^  perceive  to  be  true  in  all  thibgs  whatever, 

r^  iriirra  K9K6a'fAiiKty  iiW*  Urrdoy^  tri  which  operate  merely  by  existing.     It  fel- 

rk  i»ky  rrfit  oiuaypa/p^fiam  &rcX^  ci<rii^,  lows,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  nni- 

iKuyoi  9k  ol  iy  r^  ^^  ^^yot  itpx^rvToi  verse,  operating  after  this  manner,  la  that 

jcol  wa»rr4\ttol  tlaiy:  *^As  therefore  we,  primarily  which  the  worid  is  secondarily, 

looking  upon  such  sketches  as  these,  make  If  therefore  the  world  be  the  plenitude  of 

such  and  such  particular  things ;  so  also  the  forms  of  all  sorts,  these  forms  must  also  be 

Creator,  looking  at  those  sketches  of  his,  primarily  in  the  cause  of  the  worid,  for  it 

hath  formed  and  adorned  with  beauty  all  was  the  same  cause  which  constituted  the 

things  here  below.     We  must  remember,  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  man,  and  hone, 

however,  that  the  sketches  here  are  imper-  and  in  general  all  the  forms  existing  in  the 

feet ;  but  that  the  others,  those  reasons  or  universe.    These,  therefore,  exist  primarily 

proportions  which  exist  in  God,  are  arche-  in  the  cause  of  the  universe ;  another  sim 

typal  and  aU-perfiect.**  besides  the  apparent,  another  man,  and  so 

It  is  according  to  this  philosophy  that  with  respect  to  every  form  else.  The  fonni^ 

Milton  represents  Ood,  after  he  had  created  therefore,  previous  to  the  sensible  and  ez- 

this  visibte  worid,  contemplating  temal  forms,  and  which  according  to  this 

How  it  ihofw'd  reasoning  are  their  active   and    efficient 

In  prospect  from  kis  throne^  how  good,  how  causes,  are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that 

jiur,  one  and  common  cause  of  all  the  universe.^ 

An»w'*niig  his  great  idea,  Procli  Com.  MS.  in  Plat  Parmenid.  I.  iiL 

Par.  Lost,  vii.  556,  We  have  quoted  the  above  passages  for 

Produs  proves  the  existence  of  these  the  same  reason  as  the  former ;  for  the  sake 

general  ideas,  or  universal  forms,  by  the  of  those  who  may  have  a  curiouty  to  see  a 

following  arguments :  ci  rolmy  iarly  oh-la  sample  of  this  ancient  philosophy,  whidi 

rov  wayrhs  ei^^  r^  tlyat  woutvffo,  rh  S^  (as  some  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from 

ah-y  r^  fTyrn  voiovy  itvh  rris  iavrov  voict  Plato  and  Socrates  to  Parmenides,  Pythft- 

oiauts  rovr6  4<m  icp^Ttn,  ttreo  rh  voto^  goras,  and  Orpheus  himself. 
fieyoy  9MVT4pc§s  fcal  i  i<m  wpirws,  Uict^i        If  the  phxnse,  ''to  operate  merely  b^ 

ry  xoiovfityw  9€vr4pws'  otoy  rh  wvp  lud  existing,**  should  appear  questionable,  it 

SiSsM'i  $§pti6mrra  &AX^  fcal  (fori  9fp^,  must  be  explained  upon  a  suppodtien,  that 

ri  ^xh  9iit0ffi  («j^,  iral  ix^t  M^t  tcci  M  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  attributes  are 

q2 
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That  Buch  exemplars,  patterns,  forms,  ideas,  (call  them  as 
you  please,)  must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving,  but 
ibllows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the  cause  of  nature  to  be  a  mind, 
as  above  mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and  what  a  mind 
do  we  leave  without  them  t  Chance,  surely,  is  as  knowing  as 
mind  without  ideas;  or  rather  mind  without  ideas  is  no  less 
blind  than  chance. 

The  nature  of  these  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  once 
come  to  allow  a  possibility  of  their  existence.  That  they  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  various,  and  orderly,  is  evident  from  the 
exquisite  beauty,  variety,  and  order  seen  in  natural  substances^ 
which  are  but  their  copies  or  pictures.  That  they  are  mental  ib 
plain,  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  mind,  and  consequently  no 
objects  to  any  of  the  senses,  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  time  or  place. 

Here,  then,  on  this  system,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  intelli- 
gible, which  are  truly  previous  to  all  forms  sensible.  Here,  too, 
we  see  that  nature  is  not  defective  in  her  triple  order,  having 
(like  art)  her  forms  previous,  her  concomitant,  and  her  sub- 
sequent.' 

Mcondary,  intennittent,  or  adTentitions,  but        The  renet  of  Oiphens  on  this  rabject 

aU  origiiuU,  ever  perfect  and  etsentiaL    Sec  may  be  found  in  the  tiact  De  Mundo, 

pw  164,  note  r,  and  p.  220.  aacribed  to  Aristotle,  p.  23.  edit  Sylbui^. 

That  we  should  not  therefore  think  of  a  Z«vr  tfp<np  y4¥WT0j  Z«vs,  k.  t.  X. 

blind   unconscious  operation,  like  that  of        '  Simplicius,  in  his  commentary  upon  the 

fire  here  alluded  to,  the  author  had  long  Predicaments,  caUs  the  first  order  of  these 

before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  knowledge  intelligible  forms,  rii  wp6  r^t  fic0c(e«»f, 

with  natural  efficacy,  where  he  forms  the  ** those  previous  to  participation;*^  and  at 

character  of  these  divine  and  creative  ideas,  other  times,  i)  i^rifnifidpfi  ieou^6r7is^  *^  the 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  language :  transcendent  universality,**  or  *^  sameness  .** 

oAA*  chrcp  i94\oifiM¥  r^y  I8i<fnn'>  oirrAi'  the  second  order  he  calls  rk  ip  fictf^ti, 

(sc  IBnip)  oAoplceur^at  8<A  r&w  yimpifuy  **  those  which  exist  in  participation,**  that 

r4pnvy  iivh  fi\v  rwp  ^wnicAp  \iyw¥  Xd0»-  is,  those  merged  in  matter ;  and  at  other 

/itr  T^  nin^  r^  cfrcu  voiiTTut^,  &y  8^  Ktd  times  he  calls  them  if  Karvrrrayti4wii  Kot- 

voto^r  &irb  9k  r&p  rcxrorwy,  t^  yrwrrt-  y^rris,  **'  the  subordinate   nniveraality**  or 

nipt  if  wotowruf,  *l  iroT/i^  o^r^  r^  cIkcu  **  sameness  :**  lastly,  of  the  third  order  he 

wotowri^  Ktd  radra  iy^ayrts  p&fA§y  airtas  says,  that  they  have  no  independent  ezistr 

9hui  riis  lB4a%  Srifuovpyueiis  ifia  «cal  rotpkt  ence  of  their  own,  but  that  iifiets  ii/^\6pT9S 

wdmwy  r&y  xark  ^iww  inwor§\ovfi4ywy :  ainh  4y  rats  fifi9T4pais  iyyolfust  icaSt  imnk 

^  But  if  wc  should  choose  to  define  the  t^tor^afity,  **  we  ourselves  abstracting 

peculiar  character  of  ideas  by  things  more  them  in  our  own  imaginations,  have  given 

known  to  us  than  themselves,  let  us  assume  them  by  such  abstraction  an  existence  aa  of 

from  natural  principles  the  power  of  effect-  themselves.**    Simp,  in  Pnedic  p.  17.     In 

ing,  merely  by  existing,  all  the  things  that  another  place  he  says,  in  a  language  some- 

they  effect ;  and  from  artificial  principles  what  mysterious,  yet  still  conformable  to 

the  power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  the  same  doctrine,  M^orc  o9r  rpirr^i' Xifw- 

efiect,  although  they  did  not  effect  them  r4oy  rh  icoivhy^  rb  fjukv  i^rifnifjJyoy  rSgy  itaXt 

merely  by  existing ;  and  then  uniting  those  $ie€urra,  ical  tCtriop  r^t  iy  airrois  Koiy^TtiTQS^ 

two,  let  us  say  that  ideas  are  at  once  the  Korit  r^y  fiiay  iavrov  p^iy,  A<nrtp  itol 

efficient  and  intelligent  causes  of  all  things  rrjs  Btwpop^rrrros  Korii  rV  woXvtiSq  irp6- 

produced  according  to  nature.**    From  book  Xigif^iK — BtOrtpoy  94  i<m  rh  Kotyhy,  rh  awh 

the  second  of  the  same  Comment.  icoiyov  oir/ov  rots  9ta4p6pois  ^ti€<rtp  MiM- 

The  schoolman,  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  subtle  fityoy,  jcol  iyvwdpxoy  adroit — rptroy  8i,  rh 

and  acute  writer,  has  the  following  sentence,  4y  reus  iifitr4pMS  9tapoUus  ^(  in^tup4<rtms 

perfectly  corresponding  with    this    philo-  ^urrdfifyop,  ^<rr€poy§yh  ty:    **  Perhaps, 

sophy :  Res  omnes  comparantnr  ad  Divinum  therefore,  we  must  admit  a  triple  order  of 

Intellectum,  sicut  artificiata  ad  artem.  what  is  uniyersal  and  the  same ;  that  of  the 
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That  the  previous  may  be  justly  so  called  is  pAaiu,  because 

they  are  essentially  prior  to  all  things  else.     The  whole  visible 

fint  order,  transcendent  and   tuperior  to  Mp^ov  Ixovo'ti',  {&s  M  rod  Ihrrtpop 

particulars    which    through    its    uniform  i\06tn'osy  icol  6eeurafx4yov  rk  leripia)  iuf' 

nature  is  the  cause  of  that  sameness  exist-  fM^dfi€0a  aurh  iv  rp  huufoiif  koDl  A/ycrai 

ing  in  them,  as  through  its  multiform  pre-  rovro   M  rots  iroAAoFi,  ^^vy  firrii  rk 

conception  it  is  the  cause  of  their  diversity:  iroAA^  Kcd  fiirr9poy€p4s :  ^  Intelligatur  an- 

that  of  the  second  order,  what  is  infused  nulus,  qui  alicujus,  utpote  Achillis,  imar 

from   the  first  universal  cause    into    the  ginem  insculptam  habeat:  multse  insuper 

various  species  of  beings,  and  which  has  its  cerae  sint,  et  ab  annulo  iraprimantur :  ve> 

existence  in  those  several  species :  that  of  niat  deinde  quispiam,  videatque  ceras  om- 

the  third  order,  what  subsists  by  abstrac-  nes  unius  annuli  impressione  formatas,  an- 

tion  in  our  own  understandings,  being  of  nulique  impressionem  in  mente  contineat : 

subsequent  origin  to  the  other  two/*    Ibid,  sigillum    annulo    insculptum,  ante    muUa 

p.  21.  dicetur:  in  cerulis  impressum,  in  multis: 

To  Simplicius  we  shall  add  the  two  fol-  quod  vero  in  illius,  qui  illo  venerat,  intelli- 

lowing  quotations  from.  Ammonius  and  Ni-  gentia  remanserit,  pott  tnufici^  et  posterius 

cephorus  Blemmides,  which  we  have  ven-  genitum   dicetur.     Idem   in  generibns  et 

tuied  to  transcribe,  v/ithout  regard  to  their  formis  intelligendum  censeo:   otenim  ille 

uncommon  length,  as  they  so  fully  establish  optimus  procreator  mundi  Deus,  omnium 

the  doctrine  here  advanced,  and  the  works  rerum  formaa,atque  excmpUihabetapud  lei 

of  these  authors  are  not  easy  to  be  pro-  nt  si  hominem  efficere  velit,  in  hominis 

cured.  formam,  quam  habet,  intueatur,  et  ad  illius 

*Eyyoff(<T^  rolpw  liaicriKi6t  ris  iicr^  exemplum  cseteros  fBciat  omnes.   At  si  quis 

ir«/ia  lx**^»  <^  'T^oi,  *AxtAA^s,  ical  icnpla  restitcrit,  dicatque  rerum  formas  apud  Crea- 

iroAA^  wapeuctifitya'  6  9^  HaicriKtos  tn^payt-  torem  non  esse :   quseso  ut  diligenter  at- 

(4ra»  robs  lenpohs  wdtnar  Ihrtpoy  94  tit  tendat :  opifex,  quae  facit,  vel  cognoscit,  Tel 

*i(r€\$^r  fcol  Oteurdfitwos  rk  lenpla,  iTrurrft-  ignorat :  sed  is,  qui  ncsciet,  nunquam  quic- 

<rai  irt  vdyrn  4^  Ms  tlat¥  itcrvir^fjMros,  quam  faciet :  quis  enim  id  facere  aggreditur, 

4x4tu  wop*  a(n^  rb  iitriwfia  rg  Sioyofo.  quod  facere  ignorat  ?     Neque  enim  fiicul- 

'H  rtUtnnf  fffppayls  ^  4v  r^  9aKrvXi(p  \4ye-  tate  quadam  rationis  experte  aliquid  aget, 

rtu  wph  r&y  voW&y  cTyoi*  ^  8^  4y  roTs  pront  agit  nature  (ex  quo  conficitur,  ut 

KJipioiSi  4v  rots  iroXKois'  h  8i  4y  rp  Stayoia  natura  etiam  agat,  etsi  quie  fiiciat,  non 

rod  dLwofjM^ofjJyov^  4ir\  rois  iroAAoif,  icai  advertat:)  si  vero  ratione  quadam  aliquid 

Urr9porfty4\s,    Tovro  oh^  4yyotiaBcf  Ktd  4irl  fiicit,  quodcunque  ab  eo  factum  est  omnino 

r&y  y€y&y  jcol  tlSdr*  6  yitp  Arifitovoyhs,  cognovit    Si  igitur  Deus  non  pejore  ratione, 

wouiy  wJjrra,  lx«(  irop*  4aur^  ri,  wdrnwy  quam  homo,  fincit  quid,  quee  fecit  cognovit : 

wapaBtlyfiara'  otoy,  vouiy  Momwov,  Ix<'  "^  cognovit  quse  fecit,  in  ipso  rerum  formas 

rh  fflSos  wop*  iavr^  roQ  ay$pAwovy  icp6s  5  esse  perspicuum  est.  Formseautem  in  opifice 

iu^op&y,  irttrrof  woteZ     El  Bt  ris  4y<mdri  sunt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillum,  hsecque 

\4yoty^  &s  oitK  tUrl  wapii  r^  Afifuovpy^  rk  forma  ante  muUa^  et  avulsa  a  materia  dicitnr. 

cf9i|,  uK0v4rtt  TovTO,  its  6  Afifuovfiyhs  9ft  Atqui  hominis  species  in  unoquoque  homine 

fuovpytt,  il  ^IBits  rh  ir^  ainov  Stifuovpyov^  est,  quemadmodum  etiam  sigilla  in  ceris ;  et 

fuy€t,  fj  oifK  c&8c6f.     'AAA*  cl  fi^y  fiii  ct8ci>i,  in  muUis,  nee  avulsa  a  nuiteria  dicitur.    At 

oImc  &y  9fi/uovpy4Hr€L    Tts  yitp^  fji4?iJuuy  cum  singulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,  et 

woi'fyrtiy  rl,  kyifott  %  fi4Wti  woitty ;  oh  7^,  candem  in  unoquoque  formam  atque  effigiem 

&s  ^  0^ts,  &A4(yy  ivydfui  voict.  (SOty  Ktd  videmus,  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nostra  insi- 

iroiet  1^  -^^isj  ottK  4^iordyowra  yywrruc&s  dens  post  multa,  et  posterius  genita  dicetur: 

r^  yvyyoiUvtp)  El  94  ri  Koff  H^ty  Koyuc^y  veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamus,  qui  mnlti 

"woui,  tffScirov  Jtdyrvs  rh  yvyy6iityoy  6V  sigilla  in  cere  uno  et  eodem  annulo  im- 

airrov.   Ei  roiyvy  fi^  x^^P^"*  ^  Kork  iyBptt-  pressa  conspexerat.**    Ammon.  in  Porphyr. 

voy,  6  Bths  iroffi^  oISc  rh  hr*  aitrov  yiyy6-  Introduce  p.  29.  B. 

fjityoy.    tl   9^   oT^€y  h    iroic^   alrr60i   9jf-         A4yoyrcu  Sh  rii  y4yri  koDl  ri  Mvi  wph 

\oy^  its  4<my  4v  r^  Arifuovpy^  rii  cl^.  r&y  woKXiuy,  4y   roTs  woWois^  4w\  rots 

"Zirri  8i  rh  ttSos  4y  r^  Arifuovpy^,  &s  6  4y  woKKois'  otoy  4yyou<r0cg  ri  cppctyurrffptoy, 

r^  ^OKTvXitp  rinros'  iral  A^crcu  rovro  rh  tx"^^  *^^  4Kr{nrwiui  rh  rvxhy,  4^  oZ  leripta 

ttios  lepb  r&y  woXX&y^  icol  x^P**"^^^  ^'  voAAJk  fierei\a04rtg  rod  4icnntAiJLaros,  Koi 

0Ai}f .     ''Eirri  Zk  rh  cTSof  rod  iufBp^ov  koL  ris  W  t^w  h.yay4r»  ravra,  fiii  wpoKari9ify 

4y  rots  icaSt  tKoaroy  iiyOp^o7s^  &s  rh  4y  firjV  6\ofs  rh  cippayurr^pioy'  ivpoKias  Z\ 

rots  KTipois  4Krvr^fjLara'  «cal   A^rrcu  rh,  ri  4y  oTs  rh  4KrvrwfM,  Ktd  4in9r^<rtu  Src 

rouivra  4y  rots  iroAAoTf  ^Xyai^  tcai  4lx^^^^  srima  rod  avrod  fitr4xotMriy  4KTvx^fUMTos% 

r^s  t\iis.     %%dffa4ityoi  8^  rohs  icarh  fi4pos  icoi  rh  9oKodyra  voAA^  r^  xAytp  ffvyf^pol' 

hyOpiiirovs,  8ti  irdyrts  rh  a'nh  tl9os  rod  fras  f/j  Jf,   4x4rta  rovro   Karh  Zidyoiav, 
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worid  exhibits  noibiiig  more,  than  so  mauy  passing  pictures  of 
these  immutable  archetypes.  Nay,  through  these  it  attains  eTeo 
a  semblance  of  immortality,  and  continues  throughout  ages  to 

be  specifically  one,  amid  those  infinite  particular  changes  that 
be£ul  it  every  moment."' 

Th  iiht  ohf  v^paeywr4tpu9  r{nwfUi  A^ytrai  et  nmpUdter  pn&-exi»taiit ;  weimdiiai  qms 

frp6  rw  iroXXwy*  r6  V  iw  tots  KfiplotSf  4y  ntioiiM  Ule  ropnuabftantiali*  oamet  ns  M 

TfSr  voAAotr'  rh  S4  4^  ainmv  Mtro^ii^y,  pnedsfltiiiaTit  et  piodnxit.    Ezistere  avtmi 

kA  Ktrrk  Hidt^uuf  ilbXmf  innarh^t  htX  rott  dicantnr  genem  et  qMciet  in  multiii,  qii»- 

vnXAoSr.     Otktts  oIp  icol  nl  |Wni  fcol  rk  niam  in  nngoli*  hominibos  hominit  ipecMt, 

edit  wp6  r&y  woWAp  fUw  curur  ip  r^  et  in  lingnlit  eqait  eqni  ipeeies  ett     In 

Aaifuovfy^f  tun-k  rohs  voofrucoks  K^ymn'  bominibas  sqne  ac  in  equit  et  alii*  animali- 

Ir  T^  S€^  ykp  ol  oifC^iomoi  X^i  rdr  bos  genua  invenitnr  barom  ipecienim,  quod 

immf    ipudtts  wpod^crlncmri,    tto/t  aOs  est  animal     In  animalibus  etiam  una  earn 

A^yovs  h  uw€po6ffios  rk  Spra  viarra  fcol  Zoopbjtift  magis  nniTenale  genii%  iiempe 

wfotl^tff9  Kol  iraofrfveY^v'  h^wniKmi  8^  ■etaiitinun  ezqairitor.  Additit  Tero  plaatia* 

hlrfwroA  rk  yirn  jcoi  rk  clSif  ^i'   rotir  spectator  genus  animatum.     Si  Teto  Una 

vttXAotff  Sutri  ^i'  Tois  Kcerk  fjJpos  kp0p^otf  cum  animatis  qnisquam  velit  persenitaii 

rh  T0V  kp0p^ov  tMs  ivri^  icoi  rots  Kork  etiam  inanimata,  totum  coipus  peftpiaak 

li4pos  twwois  rh  rod  Xmrov  cZ8of  *  ip  kpBpA-  Cum    autem   entia    incorporea   conjancta 

wNf  tk^  Kcd  XmroiSt  fcol  rots  JixXois  (iois  fuerint  lis  modo  tnctatia,  appaiebit  primum 

T^  yipQS  tvpicKrrai  rw  roto{rrmv  ciSmt,  et  generalissimum  genui^   Atque  its  quidem 

Sn^  iarX  rh  fioir  k^p  rots  (^is  ifutv  jcol  m    mMa    subsistunt   genna  et   speeies. 

Tvtf  C^^^ois  rh  KaBo\uc^*pop  y^pof^  rh  Comprehendens  vera  quisquam  ez  suqgnlis 

aMirrucovy    4^rrd(9rai'   avpax^dprtp    91  hominibus  natunim  ipsam  humanam,  et  ex 

ml  rmp  pvrwp,  B^mpwrcu  rh  l/u^x^''*  <'  singuHs  eqnis  ipsam  equinam,  atque  ita 

tk  0hp  rots  ifiipvxois  iB4\9i  ns  iwurKow€tp  universalem  bomm«n  et  uniTenalem  eqnom 

luA  rk  b^x^  "^h  trAfut  aiijotop  itar&^erai'  oonaideruis,  et  uniTersale  animal  ez  ungulis 

trvt^pafunHrwp  8i  rots  ttpnifUpois  rAp  ktrw  ratione  coUigens,  et  unitenale  sensitirum, 

yJermp  ouvtAPf  rh  rrfwrop  yipot  <papttr<u  et  uniTersale  animatum»  et  uniTersale  cor- 

md  ytpuct&rarop'  ircd   ofhot  fi^p  ip  rots  pus,  et  mazime  uniTersale  ens  ex  omnibus 

iraAXo<f  v^4<rniK€  rk  dSi}  feed  rk  ytpti'  coUigms,  bic,  inqoam,  in  sua  mente  genera 

KaraXafiiDP  8c  ris  in  r&p  Kork  fiipos  kp-  et  species  immaterialiter  constituit  M  rpts 

BpAwmp  riip  a!tniop  ^v(tip,  r^p  apSpcnr^-  sroXAoir,  boc  est,  pott  mulia^  et  posterius 

nrrOf  4ic  B^  r&p  nark  fidpos  t'mrwp  aMfp  genita.**     Nicepb.  Bkm.  Log.  Epit.  p.  62. 

rV  trwArrfra,  icol  olhtt  rhp  koB6Xov  &r-  Vid.  etiam  Alcin.  in  Pbitonic.  Pbilosoph. 

BpmwoPt  Kfld  rhp  kc^6\ov  Xmrop  iwtpoiicrtu*  Introduct.  c  9,  1 0. 

KtA  rh  iceA6\ov  (uop  4k  r&p  KoBiKwrra  r^  ■  Tbe  following  elegant  lines  of  Viigil 

xAy^  avpceyar^f^p'  iral  rh  kM\ou  aiaBtt'  are  wortb  attending  tot,  tbougb  applied  to 

ruchpi  Koi  rh  kMKov  tfi^x"*^*  "^  '''^  ^^  bigber  a  subject  tban  bees : 

KtMKov    (r&fiet,   «cal    r^r   KtidoKuctprdrriP  Ergo  iptas  qmunvU  <mgmati  termimm  4tvi 

ohvituf    4^    kirdprwp    vvKKoyurdfiwos,    6  Etteipiai :  {neqme  emm  plus  teptdma  dmcHrnr 

roiovror  4p  rp  iaurov  Umpolt^  rk  yipti  irol  aias) 

rk  c!8i}  ktXms  {^4<mia9P  4v\  rots  voAAots »  At  gmut  immortaU  mamtL        Oeoig.  it. 

rovrdrrit  /irrk  rk  itoAAA  irdl  bffrtpoy^pSts.  Tbe  same  immortality,  that  is,  tbe  immor> 

**  Genera  vero  et  species  dicuntur  esse  ante  tality  of  the  kind,  may  be  seen  in  aU  peiish- 

MM^to,  tin  mtdtisy  past  tnulta,    Ut  pnta,  in-  able  substances,  whether  animal  or  inani- 

telligatur  sigillum,  quamlibet  figuram  ha-  mate;  for  tbouffh  indiWduals  perish,  Uie 

bens,  ez  quo  multas  cerae  ejusdem  figurae  seTend  kinds  still  remain.    And  hence,  if 

sint  participes,  et  in  medium  aliquis  has  we  take  Hms^  as  denoting  l^e  system  of 

proferat,  nequaquom  prscTiso  sigillo.     Cum  things  temporary,  we  may  collect  the  mean- 

antem  Tidisset  eas  ceres  in  quibus  figura  ez-  ing  of  that  passage  in  the  Tinueus,  where 

nrimitur,  et  animadTertisset  omnes  eandem  tbe  philosopher  describes  time  to  be,  fU- 

nguxam    participarc,   et    quae    Wdebantur  poptos  td&pos  4p  4pX  tear*  koi$/t^  lovvop 

multSB,  ratione  in  unum  coegisset,  hoc  in  vUtPutp  tUcSpo.    **  ^temitatis  in  nno  per- 

mente  teneat.    Nempe  sigillum  dicitur  esse  manentji  imaginem  quandam,  oertis   nu- 

spedes  ante  multa ;  iUa  Tero  in  ceris,  ia  merorum  articnlis  pro^edientan."*  Plat  t. 

mmltis ;  quae  Tcro  ab  iis  desumitur,  et  in  iiL  p.  37.  edit.  Serran. 

mente  immaterialiter  subsistit,  pott  mulla.  We  haTe  subjoined  tbe  following  eztract 

8k  igitur  et  genera  et  species  ante  muUa  in  firom  Boethius,  to  serTe  as  a  commentary  on 

Cnatore  sunt, secundum  retionesefBcientes.  tbis  description  of  time:  ^temitas  igitur 

In  Deo  enim  rerum  eflectrices  rationes  una  est,  interminabilit  Titas  tota  simul  et  per- 
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May  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  those  «{>eculative  men,  who 
tell  us,  ^*'  it  is  in  these  permanent  and  comprehensive  forms  that 
the  Deity  views  at  once,  without  looking  abroad,  all  possible 
productions  both  present,  past,  and  future ;  that  this  great  and 
stupendous  view  is  but  a  view  of  himself,  where  all  things  lie 
enveloped  in  their  principles  and  exemplars,  as  being  essential  to 
the  fulness  of  his  universal  intellection  !^  "  If  so,  it  will  be  proper 
that  we  invert  the  axiom  before  mentioned.  We  must  now  say, 
Nil  est  in  sensu,  quod  non  prius  fuit  in  intellectu.  For  tKough 
the  contrary  may  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge  merely 
human,  yet  never  can  it  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledope 
universally,  unless  we  give  precedence  to  cUams  and  lifeless  bo^^ 
making  mind^  among  other  things,  to  be  struck  out  by  a  lucky 
concourse. 

III.  It  is  far  from  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  insinuate  that 
Atheism  is  the  hypothesis  of  our  latter  metaphysicians.  But 
yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  their  several  systems,  how 
readily  they  admit  of  the  above  precedence. 

For  mark  the  order  of  things,  according  to  their  account  of 
them.  First  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensible  world.  Then 
this  and  its  attributes  beget  sensible  ideas.    Then  out  of  sensible 

fecta  poBsessio.  Quod  ex  coUatione  tempora-  temporis  quantitate,   sed  Bimplicis  podus 

Hum  clarius  liquet.    Nam  qnidqnid  vivit  in  proprietate  naturae.     Hnnc  enim  vitas  im- 

tempore,  id  praeaens  a  prseteritis  in  fiitura  mobilis  pnesentariuni  Btatum,  infinitoa  ille 

piDcedit:  nihilque  ett  in  tempore  ita  con«  temporaliwn  rerum  motua  imitator ;  camque 

stitatom,  quod  totum  vitse  rase  epatiiim  pa-  eum  efBngere,  atque  sequan  non  point,  ez 

liter  poBsit  amplecti ;  led  crattinnm  quidem  imraobilitate  deficit  in  motam ;  ez  8impli>> 

nondnm  apprehendit,  hesternum  vero  jam  eitatt  pnetentisB  decreacit  in  infinitam  flituri 

perdidit     In  hodienui  qnoque  vita  non  ac  pneteriti  qnantitatem  ;  et,  cum  totam 

amicus  TiTitii,  qoam  in  fllo  mobili  tnmvi-  pariter  vita  ia»  plenitudinem  nequeat  poa- 

torioqne  momenta    Quod  igitur  temporis  sidere,  hoc  ipao,  quod  aliquo  mode  nnnqnam 

patitur  conditiaBem,  licet  wnd,  ncnt  de  esse  dennit,  illud,  quod  implore  atqne  ez- 

mundo  cenrait  Ariitotelet,  nee  ooeperit  un-  primere   non   potest,  aliquatenus  yidetnr 

qnam  esse,  nee  deainat,  ^taqoe  ejus  cum  semulari,  alligana  ae  ad  qualemcunqne  pm- 

temporis  infinitate  tendator,  nendum  tamen  aentiam  hujua  ezigni  volucriaque  moment! : 

tale  eat,  ut  SBtemum  eaae  jnie  credator.  qu^e,  quoniam  manentiB  illiua  pneaentue 

Non  enim  totum  ainral  infinitae  licet  vitee  quandiun  gestat  imaginem,  quibnacornqne 

apatium  comprehendit,  atque  complectitur,  contigerit,  id  pneatat,  ut  eaae  Tideantnr. 

aed  futum  nondum  tranaacta  jam  non  babet.  Quoniam  Teco  manere  non  potuit,  infinitum 

Quod  igitur  interminabiliavitseplenitudinem  temporia  iter  arripuit:  eoquemodo  fiictnm 

totam  pariter  comprehendit,  ac  poaaidet,  cui  eat,  ut  continuaret  yitam  eundo,  cujua  pleni- 

neque  futuri  quidqnam  abait,  nee  pneteriti  tndinem  complecti  non  Taluit  pennanendo. 

fluzerit,  id  setemum  eaae  jure  perhibetur:  Itaque,  &c    De  Conaolat  PhOoaoph.  Lt. 
idqne  neceaae  eat,  et  aui  compoa  pneaena        °  "Off a  wtp  4im  rk  veXA^  atord  84  ^tt** 

aibi  aemper  asaiatere,  et  infinitatem  mobilia  fUfHfftihPj  rotnurm  ito2  rh  tr  imu^o  wph  roS 

temporia  habere  pneaenton.    Undo  quidam  fuptfffiov  icttrk  rh  vdmi  iifitp4s*  oh  '^iip 

non  recte,  qui  cum  audiunt  viaum  Platoni,  li',  &s  ixdxufrop^  KoBdinp  A  Sirti^ivirof 

mundum  hunc  nee  habuiaae  initium,  nee  l8o(c  A^iy,  &\X*  Ir,  &$  watnd.^    **  As 

habiturum  eaae  defectum,  hoc  mode  conditori  numeroua  as  ia  the  multitude  of  individuda 

conditum  mundum  fieri  coaetemum  putant  by  partition,  ao  numeroua  alao  ia  that  prin- 

Aliud  eat  enim  per  inienninabilem  dud  ciple  of  unity  by  uniTcraal  impartibility. 

▼itam,  (quod  mundo  Plato  tribuit,)  aliud  For  it  ia  not  one,  aa  a  minimum  ia  one, 

intenninabiliB  vitae  totam  pariter  complezam  (aecorcUng  to  what  Speucippua  aeemed  to 

eaae  pneaentiam,  quod  Divinae  Mentii  pro-  say,)  but  it  ia  one,  aa  being  <Ul  thinga,^* 

prium  eaae  manifeaturo  eat.     Neque  enim  Damaacina  irc^  *hpx^'>  ^3* 
Deoa  conditia  rebua  antiquior  videri  debet 
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ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelli- 
gible, whether  specific  or  general.  Thus  should  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeval  with  bidy^  yet  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas  it 
oould  not  possibly  have  any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  bodies  so  exceedingly  fine,  that 
their  very  exility  makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into  intellect  by  their  exquisite 
subtlety,  which  rendered  them  too  delicate  to  be  bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many  curious  inventions, 
such  a«  subtle  fiether,  animal  spirits,  nervous  ducts,  vibrations, 
and  the  like ;  terms  which  modem  philosophy,  upon  parting 
with  occult  qualities,  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself,  to 
supply  their  place. 

but  the  intellectual  scheme,  which  never  forgets  Deity,  post- 

Eones  every  thing  corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  cause.  It  is 
ere  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  though  sensible  objects 
may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
man^s  understanding,  yet  are  those  energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark 
which  gave  it  fire.® 

*  The  following  note  is  taken  firom  a  acquire  to  onnelres  phfloaophj,  becaiue  we 

nuumacript   commentary  of  the  Platonic  paw  from  objects  of  sense  to  reminiscence, 

Olympiodoms,  (quoted  before,  p.  224,)  npon  or  recollection.^ 

the  Pnsedo  of  Plato ;  which  though  perhaps        And  in  another  passage  he  observes : 

some  may  object  to  firom  inclining  to  the  *Ev§Mi  yiip  vdfj^futp^w  iya\fid  iffrof  4 

doctrine  of  Platonic  reminiscence,  yet  it  oer-  V'vx^  wdrrmr  rmr  Stnmr  Ix^^**'^  xJyinn, 

tainly  gives  a  better  account,  how  far  the  ipt$i(ofA4y7i  ^wh   rAv    oltrBrfrin'    iu^afufi- 

senses  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  science,  r^Krrtu  iv  IrSor  lxf<  X^Twr,  iulL  to^tovs 

than  we  can  find  given  by  vulgar  philo-  wpofidWtrai :  **  For  inasmuch  as  the  soul, 

sophers.  by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beings, 

OM^irort  yiip   r&  X*^   '^^  it^rtpa  is  a  sort  of  omniform  representation  or  ex." 

ifX^  ^  tdrleu  tlal  r&p  icp€trr6pmy  tl  emplar;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of 

A  M  Koi  reus  iyxwcXiou  ^(ir)^«<r<  wt (-  sense,  it  recollects  those  principles,  whidi  it 

itrtfoi,   ircd   ^xV   •hr*^"   ^>^  (d(r$fi<rt¥  contains  within,  and  brings  them  forth.** 
tiis  iwivT^i/ifis,  \i^ofi€P  oMiP  iipxyi'^  ^hc        Oeorgius    Oemistius,    otherwise    called 

in  voiiTrtiH^r,  &XX*    &s  iptBliowop  r^r  Pletho,  writes  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 

illunipmM  ^vx^itf  cir  iiydfuniffuf  rwr  KoBi-  following  manner :   TV  ^h^XV^^  ^aahf  ol 

Xow— Kodk  ra^fiv  8i  rj^y  iyyoltuf  titfnfTtu  riL  ctSi}  ri94fiwoi  ityaXa^ifiaawHnw  Irys 

lud  rh  iy  Ti/Aa(^  8ti  8i*  S^wf  iral  iucofis  hrurHifiiir  robs  4p  rots  ahrBttrols  Aifyous, 

T^    T^r    ^iXoffo^Us    impurdfitBa  yivos^  itKpifi4irr§poy  abrohs  $x^'^^  '^^  r§Kt4T 

9tSri    im    rmv    al<r$rir&y    cir    iof^ifurntnif  rtpor  4r  iaurp  iax^uf,  %  4v  rois  tucrBtfroit 

h^utPolfputBa.   **  Those  things  which  are  in^*  ^xovai.     Th  otp   rtXtArtpop   rovro  icol 

iuior  and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the  iKpi04ffr€por  otnt  ttv  iiwh  rw  ohrBnrw 

principles  or  causes  of  the  more  excellent;  lax*^  ^'^  ^xV*  ^c  fi^  iorhf  4r  cdndts* 

and  though  we  admit  the  common  interpre-  Ol  8*  al  /xriiafxod  di\\60i  hw  o^r^r   i^ 

tations,  and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of  ainiis  Utaufoturdcu*  ov  9i  yiip  irf^iMc^rou 

science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  prin-  r^y  ^hoA''  /^V^^V  ^*  ^t  ZuwotT&Sai'  rks 

jciple,  not  as  if  it  was  the  efficient  cause,  yi^p  ^cv8(7f  r&y  9o^uu  o^l  fih  trrttv  AXX* 

but  as  it  rouses  our  soul  to  the  recollection  tprttp  fi^y,  AWctr  8i  mar*  A\\»p  flrcu 

of  general  ideas.     According  to  the  same  trwO^cttsrivksiOOKaTiirh^hpyu^tiiras. 

way  of  thinking  is  it  said  in  the  Timaeus,  AtlvttrBtu    B^  ^*    ir4pas  rtphs   ^^««f 

that   through    Vxc   sight  and   hearing   wc  woWtf  hi  Kp^lrroy6s  tc  irol  T€Afs»r/f>af 
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In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  and  congenial ;  and 
80  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  could  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  or  (what  is 
more  important)  between  man  and  God. 

For  what  is  conversation  between  man  and  man !  It  is  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  speaking  and  hearing.  To  the  speaker,  it 
is  to  teach ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  learn.  To  the  speaker,  it  is 
to  descend  from  ideas  to  words ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  ascend 
from  words  to  ideas.  If  the  hearer,  in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at 
no  ideas,  then  is  he  said  not  to  understand ;  if  he  ascend  to 
ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is  he  said  to  misunder- 
stand. What  then  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand !  That  he  should  ascend  to  certain  ideas,  treasured  up 
within  himself,  correspondent  and  similar  to  those  within  the 
speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  writer  and  a  reader ;  as 
when  any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in  Italy, 
what  Euclid  wrote  in  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  is  it  not  marvellous,  there  should  be  so  exact  an  identity 
of  our  ideas,  if  they  were  only  generated  from  sensible  objects, 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant  in  time,  distant  in 
place,  and  no  one  particular  the  same  with  any  other  t 

Again :  do  we  allow  it  possible  for  God  to  signify  his  will  to 
men,  or  for  men  to  signify  their  wants  to  God !  In  both  these 
cases  there  must  be  an  identity  of  ideas,  or  else  nothing  is  done, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Whence,  then,  do  these  commoii 

&^iceiy  rf  ^XV  '''^  r§\§^§pop  rovro  r&p  double,  sesqnialter,  &c)  bat,iii  a  lai^ger  leiiM^ 

ip  rots  &ur9i}roif  xAy%0P.     **  Thote   who  they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  linefl, 

snppoie  ideal  forms,  aay  that  the  soul,  when  angles,  figures,  &c  ;  of  all  which  X^yoi,  or 

she  assumes,  for  tiie  purposes  of  science,  **  proportions,**  though  we  possess  in  the 

those  proportions  which  exist   in  sensible  mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  ideas,  yet 

objects,  possesses  them   with    a    superior  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  any 

accuracy  and  perfection,  than  that  to  which  one  of  them  eter  existed  in  the  sensible 

they  attain  in  those  sensible  objects.    Now  world. 

this  superior  perfection  or   accuracy,  the  To   these    two   authors   we   may  add 

soul  cannot  haye  from  sensible  objects,  as  it  Boethius,   who,  after  having  enumerated 

is,  in  fiict,  not  in  them  ;  nor  yet  can  she  many  acts  of  the  mind,  or  intellect,  wholly 

conceive  it  herself  as  from  herself  without  distinct  from  sensation,  and  independent  of 

its  having  existence  anywhere  else.    For  it,  at  length  concludes, 

the  soul  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceive  Hoc  ett  ^ffkiens  magi$ 

that  which  has  existence  nowhere,  since  Lon^  oaun  pctentioTy 

even  such  opinions  as  are  fidse,  are  all  of  Quam  qua  materia  modo 

them  compositions  irregularly  formed,  not  Jmpretaat  paiitwr  noias. 

of  mere  non-beings,  but  of  various  real  Praoedit  tamen  exeUata^ 

beings,  one  with  another.  It  remains,  there-  Ac  vires  ammi  movetu^ 

fore,  that  this  perfection,  which  is  superior  Vivo  in  eorpore  pcusio, 

to  Uie  proportions  existing  in  sensible  ob-  Cum  vel  lux  octdot  ferity 

jects,  must  descend  to  the  soul  from  some  Vel  vox  aurUnu  inttrepU ; 

other  nature,  which  is  by  many  degrees  Turn  mentis  vigor  excitus^ 

more  excellent  and   perfect**     Pleth.  de  Quas  intus  species  tenets 

AristoteL  et  Platonic  Philosoph.  Diff.  edit  Ad  motus  simileis  vocans, 

Paris.  1541.  Notis  appUcat  exteris^ 

The  X^oi,  or  **  proportions,**  of  which  Introrsumque  reeondUis 

Gemistius  here  speaks,  mean  not  only  those  FomUs  miscet  imagines. 

relative   proportions   of  equality  and   in-  De  Consolat  Philosoph.  L  v. 
equality  which  exist  in  quantity,  (such  as 
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idlBOitic  ideas  come !  Those  of  men,  it  seems,  come  all  from  sensa- 
ttoD.  And  whence  come  God^s  ideas !  Not,  surely,  from  sensation 
tod :  for  this  we  can  hardly  Tenture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to 
body  that  notable  precedence  of  being  prior  to  the  intellection 
of  ^ven  God  himself.  Let  them,  then,  be  original ;  let  them  be 
connate  and  essential  to  the  Divine  Mind :  if  this  be  true,  is  it 
tk>t  a  fortunate  event,  that  ideiis  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental,  (things  derived  from  subjects  so  totally  distinct,)  should 
io  happily  comcide  in  the  same  wonderful  identity? 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject! 
BHher  all  minds  have  their  ideas  derived,  or  all  have  them  origin 
iiibI;  or  some  thefai  have  them  original^  dnd  some  derived.  If  all 
minds  have  them  derived,  they  must  be  derived  from  something, 
whicii  is  itself  not  mind^  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind 
•  of  atheism.  If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all  minds  divine ; 
an  hypothesis  by  far  more  plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  must  one  mind  (at  least)  have  original 
ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them  derived.  Now,  supposing  this 
}t0t^  whence  are  those  minds,  whose  ideas  are  derived,  most 
likely  to  derive  them !  From  mind  or  from  body !  From  mind,  a 
thinff  homogeneous ;  or  from  body,  a  thing  heterogeneous  t  From 
niind,  such  as  (from  the  hypothesis)  hais  original  ideas;  or  from 
body,  which  we  cannot  discover  to  have  any  ideas  at  all  i^  An 
examination  of  this  kind,  pursued  with  accuracy  and  temper,  is 
the  most  probable  method  of  solving  these  doubts.  It  is  thus  we 
shall  be  enabled  with  more  assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  poet, 

Corporea  natnzft  animum  coiutare,  animanique  ; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  bard,  when  he  sings,  in  divine  numbers, 

Igneut  est  oUis  rigor,  et  ooelestiB  origo 
Seminibua. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  speculations.  Those  who 
would  trace  them  further,  and  have  leisure  for  such  studies,  mav 
perhaps  find  themselves  led  into  regions  of  contemplation,  afford- 
mg  them  prospects  both  interesting  and  pleasant.  We  have  at 
present  said  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  our  subject,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  from  hence  to  our  concluding  chapter. 

P  Nowr  Bh  o^y  trdfia  7cm*  wAs  yiip    void  of  mind  produce  mind  ?   Sallutt.  de 
hM  rik  Mnra  koSt  7cyj^<ro( ;  **  Nobody    Dii»  et  Mundo,  c.  8. 
prodoces  mind :  for  how  should  things  de- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUBORDINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE.  DIFFERENCE  OF  IDEAS,  BOTH  IN 
PARTICULAR  MEN  AND  IN  WHOLE  NATIONS.  DIFFERENT  GENIUS  OF 
DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  THE  ORIENTAL, 
THE  LATIN,  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGES.  SUPERLATIVE  EXCELLENCE 
OF  THE  LAST.       CONCLUSION. 

Original  truth  having  the  most  intimate  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,**  may  be  said  (as  it  were)  to  shine  with 
unchangeable  splendor,  enlightening  throughout  the  universe 
every  possible  subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of  its  benign  in- 
fluence. Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent,  indeed,  its 
efficacy,  as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  itself 
neither  admits  diminution  nor  change,  because  the  darkness 
respects  only  particular  percipients.  Among  these,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  ignorance  and  error^  and  for  that  subordination  of 
intelligence  which  is  their  natural  consequence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  works  of  art,  that  a  partial 
knowledge  will  suffice  for  contemplation,  though  we  know  not 
enough  to  profess  ourselves  artists.  Much  more  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  nature ;  and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found  to  be 
true,  else  never  could  we  attain  any  natural  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  the  constitutive  proportions  of  a  clock  are  so  subtle,  that 
few  conceive  them  truly  but  the  artist  himself;  what  shall  we 
say  to  those  seminal  proportions,  which  make  the  essence  and 

^  Thoae  philoMphen,  whote  Ideas    of  count  of  truth  itaelf ;  as  if  to  describe  t1l« 

bdng  and  knowledge  are  deriyed  from  body  road  to  London  could  be  called  a  descrip- 

and  sensation,  have  a  short  method  to  ex-  tion  of  that  metropolis, 

plain  the  nature  of  truth.    It  is  a  fiictitious  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail 

thing,  made  by  eyeiy  man  for  himself;  which  about  sensation   and   reflection,  and    am 

comes  and  goes,  just  as  it  is  remembered  taught  the  process  at  large  how  my  ideaa 

and  foigot ;  whioi  in  the  order  of  things  are  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human 

makes  its  i^ppearance  the  last  of  any,  being  soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 

not  only  subsequent  to  sensible  objects,  but  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry, 

eren  to  our  sensations  of  them.    According  They  may  consist  (for  aught  we  know)  of 

to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  many  truths  natural  materials,  but  are  as  much  creatures 

which  have  been,  and  are  no  longer ;  others  of  our  own  as  a  bolus  or  elixir, 

that  will  be,  and  have  not  been  yet ;  and  If  Milton  by  his  Urania  intended  to  i»- 

multitudes  that  possibly  may  never  exist  present  truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a 

at  alL  much  more  ancient,  as  well  as  a  fisur  more 

But  there  are  other  reasoners,  who  must  noble  origin, 

surely  have  had  very  diifierent  notions;  Heavenfybom! 

those,  I  mean,  who  represent  truth,  not  as  B^ore  the  httU  appear' d^orfimn^iH$ftow^dy 

the  last,  but  die  first  of  beings ;  who  call  Tkou  wUh  Eternal  Witdom  ditUt  cattterm^ 

it   immutable,  eternal,  omnipresent  ;    at-  Wi$dom  tk^  sitter ;  and  with  her  didst  play 

tributes  that  all  indicate  something  more  In  presence  o/ty  alm^ktjf  Father,  pleased 

than   human.     To   these  it  must  appear  WUk  thy  eeUstial  song. 

somewhat  strange,  how  men  should  imagine  Paradise  Lost,  viL 

that  a  crude  account  of  the  method  now  See  Prov.  vtii.22,&c  Jer.  x.  10.   Blare, 

thay  perceive  truth  was  to  pass  for  an  ac-  Antonin.  ix.  1. 
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character  of  every  natural  subject  ?  Partial  views,  the  imperfec- 
tions of  sense ;  inattention,  idleness,  the  turbulence  of  passions ; 
education,  local  sentiments,  opinions,  and  belief,  conspire  in  many 
instances  to  furnish  us  with  ideas ;  some  too  general,  some  too 
partial,  and  (what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many  that  are 
erroneous,  and  contrary  to  truth.  These  it  behoves  us  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid  examination. 

And  thus,  by  a  connexion  perhaps  little  expected,  the  cause 
of  letters  and  that  of  virtue  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  the  busi- 
ness of  both  to  examine  our  ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the 
standard  of  nature  and  of  truth.' 

In  this  important  work  we  shall  be  led  to  observe,  how  nations, 
like  single  men,  have  their  peculiar  ideas ;  how  these  peculiar 
ideas  become  the  genius  of  their  language,  since  the  symbol  must 
of  course  correspond  to  its  archetype  ;  *  how  the  wisest  nations, 
having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the  best 
and  most  copious  languages ;  *  how  others,  whose  languages  are 
motley  and  compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed  from  different 
countries  different  arts  and  practices,  discover  by  words  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  a  few  examples.  We 
Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our  multi- 
fol*m  language  may  sufficiently  shew.  Our  terms  in  polite  litera- 
ture prove,  that  this  came  from  Greece ;  our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  cookery 
and  war,  that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases 
in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low 
Dutch.  These  many  and  very  different  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and  analogy. 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that  what 
we  want  in  elegance  we  gam  in  copiousness ;  in  which  last  respect 
few  languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
eastern  world,"  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all  times  the 

*  How  aseful  to  ethic  science,  and,  in-  L  L  p.  58.  et  Men.  Com.  Tuk.  Ditp.  t.  16. 
deed,  to  knowledge  in  general,  a  gramma-        *  It  is  well  obseired  by  Muretus,  Nnlli 

tical  disquiftition  into  the  etymology  and  unqnam,  qui  res  ignorarent,  nomina,  quiboi 

meaning  of  words  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  eas  exprimerent,  qosesienint     Var.  Led. 

and  ablest  philosophers,  may  be  seen  by  vi  1. 

consulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus ;  Xenoph.         "  ^ik  yitp  rh  9ouKiK^tpoi  tUtu  rk  ^f^ 

Mem.  iv.  5,  6.     Arrian.  Epict  i.  17.  ii.  10.  ol  i/ukw  Bdpfiapoi  r&¥  'EAA^iwi',  oi  84  mpi 

Marc  Anton,  iii.  1 1.  y.  8.  x.  8.  r^p  'Aaiay  t&¥  wtpl  r^y  £&pci«i|r,  ivo/U- 

yos,  Stob.    Capiuntur  signa  hand  levia,  sed  padwovrts.    **  For  the  Barbarians,  by  being 

obsenratn    digna  (quod  fortasse  quispiam  more  slavish  in  their  manners  than  the 

non  putarit)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus  popu-  Greeks,  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of 

lorum    et   nationum   ex   linguis   ipsorum.  Europe,  submit    to    despotic   government 

Bacon,  de  Augm.  Scient  vL  1.    Vid.  etiam.  without  murmuring  or  discontent.^    Aritt. 

Quinctil.  1.  xi.  p.  675.  edit.  Capperon.    Diog.  Polit.  iiL  4. 
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seat  of  enormous  monarchy :  on  its  natives  fair  liberty  never 
shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  discords  arose 
among  them,  (and  arise  there  did  innumerable,)  the  contest  was 
never  about  the  form  of  their  government,  (for  this  was  an  object 
of  which  the  combatants  had  no  conception ;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of  who  should  be  their  master,  whether  a  Cyrus  or 
an  Artaxerxes,  a  Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  condition :  and  what  was  the  consequence ! 
Their  ideas  became  consonant  to  their  servile  state,  and  their 
words  became  consonant  to  their  servile  ideas.  The  great  dis- 
tinction, for  ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  slave ; 
the  most  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
pomp  and  empty  exaggeration.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings  as 
gods,  and  of  themselves  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject  reptiles. 
Nothing  was  either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  senti- 
ment was  heightened  by  incredible  hyperbole.  Thus,  though 
they  sometimes  ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent,^  they 
as  frequently  degenerated  into  the  tumid  and  bombast.  The 
Greeks  too  of  Asia  became  infected  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
often,  at  times,  not  only  their  neighbours  but  their  masters ;  and 
hence  that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  unknown  to  the  chaste 
eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 
to  speak  now,  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully  when  we 
have  first  considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pronounce  the  Romans  ? — ^A 
nation  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign,  some  do- 
mestic, which  for  seven  hundred  years  wholly  engrossed  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  therefore,  their  language  became,  like  their 
ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  expressive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popular  eloquence. 
But  what  was  their  philosophy  ?y — As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  unfitness  of  their 
language  to  this  subject ;  a  defect  which  even  Cicero  is  compelled 
to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes  phi- 
losophy himself,  from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is  obliged 
to  invent.'     Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most  truly  of  his 

'  The  tnieBt  sublime  of  the  East  may  he  ritia,  qood  ah  ambitione,  quod  a  Tolnptatihvia 
found  in  the  scriptures,  of  which,  perlmpB,  reliquum  erat  teroporis,  ejus  si  partem  ali- 
the  principal  cause  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  quam  aut  ad  audiendum  Grecum  quempiam 
of  the  subjects  there  treated  ;  the  creation  philosophum,  aut  ad  aliquem  de  philosophic 
of  the  uniTerse,  the  dispensations  of  Divine  libelliun  vel  legendum  Tel  scribendum  con- 
Providence,  &c.  tulissent,  jam  se  ad  eruditionis  culmen  per- 

y  Muretus  has   the   following   passage  venisse,  jam  victam  a  se  et  profligatam 

upon    the  Roman    taste  for   philosophy:  jacere   Graeciam   somniabant     Var.  Leet 

Beati  autem  illi,  et  opulenti,  et  omnium  tl  1. 

gentium  victores  Romani,  in  petendis  ho-  '  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  Lcl,  2,  3;iiLc.l, 

noribus,  et  in   prensandis   civibus,  et  in  2.  4,  &c. ;  but  in  particular  Tusc.  Disp.  i  8. 

ezteris  nationibus  vcrbo  componendis,  re  where  he  says,  Philosophia  jacuit  usque  ad 

compilandis  occupati,  philosophandi  curam  banc  etatem,  nee  ullum  habuit  lumen  lite- 

serris  aut  libertis  suis,  et  OrscuL's  eturi-  rarum  Latinamm ;  quae  illustranda  et  exci- 

entibus  relinquebant     Ipsi,  quod  ah  ava-  tanda  nobis  est ;  ut  ti,  &c     See  also  Tusc 
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countrymen,  when,  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the  more  ele- 
gant arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual  majesty, 

Diip.  iv.  3.  and  Acad.  L  2.  whore  it  appewii  tli»  Chanicteristica,  to  whom  we  refer, 

that  antU  Cicero  applied  himadf  to  the  Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Adrian 

writing  of  philoiophj,  the  Romans  had  no-  and  the  Antoninet,  liyed  Aulus  Qelliut,  or 

thing  of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except  (as  some  call  him)  Agellins,  an  entertaining 

■orae  mean  performances  of  Amafanins  the  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  war,  wdl  skiUea 

Epicurean,  and  others  of  the  same  sect  How  in  criticism  and  antiquity  ;  who,  though  he 

far  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 

philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well  philosopher,  yet  deserves  not  to  pass  un- 

aa  eloquence,  he  cultivated  the  subject,  may  mentioned  here,  from  the  curious  fragnienta 

be  seen,  not  only  from  the  titles  of  those  of  philosophy  interspersed  in  his  woks. 

works  that  are  now  lost,  but  much  more  with  Aulus  Oellius  we  ranee  Macrobiua, 

Irom  the  many  noble  ones  still  fortunately  not  because  a  contemporary,  ^or  he  is  sap> 

preserved.  posed  to  have  lived  under  Honorins  and 

The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  who  flou-  Theodosius,)  but  frt>m  his  near  resemUanoe 

rished  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by  in  the  character  of  a  writer.    His  woiks, 

Ua  silence  to  have  ovetlooked  the  Latin  like  the  other^  are  misoellaneooa ;  filled 

writers  of  his  own  sect;  deriring  all  his  with   mythology  and   ancient   litentnrei 

ph^osophy,  as  well  as  Cicero,  from  Oredan  some  philosophy  being  intermixed.     His 

seorees ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the  Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Scimonis 

difficulty  of  writing  in  phflosophy  in  Latin,  of  Cicero  may  be  considered  as  iriioUy  of 

ba(k^  from,  the  poverty  of  the  tongne,  and  the  philosophical  kind, 

fimu  the  novelty  of  the  subject  In  the  same  age  with  Aulus  QeUins 

NIk  Me  cMtmt  /allitj  Graiorum  chtcura  re-  flourished  Apuleios  of  Madanra  in  Africa, 

p§ria  a  Platonic  writer,  whose  matter  in  cenetal 

M^fieSU  mUulrare  LaHmt  verrihu*  9am^  fiir  exceeds  his  pecpkxed  and  afiectea  style, 

(MuUa  novit  rebut  prmtertim  (/uam  tit  a-  too  conformable  to  Um  fidse  rhetoric  of  the 

gtmdum^)  age  when  he  lived. 

PropUr  epetiaiem  Umgtut  et  rerum  novUa-  Of  the  same  country,  but  of  a  later  age 

Um :  and  a  harsher  style,  was  Martianus  Capella, 

Std  /aa  me  virtue  tameu^  et  eperata  voluptat  if  indeed  he  deserve  not  the  name  rather 

Stfaoit  amicilue  quemvit  perferre  laborem  of  a  philologist,  than  of  a  philosopher. 

Smuki.                                  Lucr.  L  137.  After  Capella,  we  may  rank  Chakidius 

In  the  same  age,  Varro,  among  his  nu-  the  Platonic,  though  both  his  age,  and 

merous  works,  wrote  some  in  the  way  of  country,  and  religion  are  doubtfuL     His 

philosophy  ;  as  did  the  patriot  Brutus  a  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agreeable 

tmtise  Concerning  Virtue,  much  applauded  than  that  of  the  two  prccedino,  nor  doea  be 

by  Cicero ;  but  these  works  are  now  lost  appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  ue  knowledge 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  of  philosophy,  his  work  being  a  laudaUe 

came  Horace,  some  of  whose  satires  and  commentary  upon  the  Tinueus  of  Plato, 

epiitles  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  The  last  Latin  philosopher  was  Boethiua, 

moet  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  philosophy,  who  was  descended  fr^m  some  of  the  noblest 

whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  their  of  the  Roman  femilies,  and  was  consul  in 

style,  or  the  great  address  with  which  they  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     He 

treat  the  subject  wrote  many  philosophical  works,  the  greater 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  part   in  the   logical   way:    but  his  ethic 

interval  as  from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  piece.  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 

those  of  Nero,  came  the  satirist   Persius,  and  which  is  parUy  prose  and  partiy  verse, 

the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Comu-  deserves  great  encomiums,  both   for  the 

tot ;  to  whose  precepts  as  he  did  honour  by  matter  and  for  the  style ;  in  which  last  he 

hia  virtuous  life,  so  his  works,  though  small,  approaches  the  purity  of  a  for  better  age 

shew  an  eariy  proficiency  in  the  science  of  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  respects  pre- 

mofala.    Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  ferable  to  those  crabbed  Africans  already 

almost  the  single  difficult  writer  among  the  mentioned.      By  command   of   Theodoric 

Latin  cUissics,  whose  meaning  has  sufficient  king  of  the  Goths,  it  was  the  hard  fote  of 

merit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  kbour  this  worthy  man  to  suffer  death:  with  whom 

through  his  obscurities.  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  last  remaana  of 

In  the  same  degenerate  and   tyrannic  Roman  dignity,  may  be  said  to  have  mA 

period,  lived  also  Seneca ;  whose  character,  in  the  western  worid. 

iMth  as  a  man  and  a  writer,  is  discussed  There  were  other  Romans  who  left  philo- 

with  great  accurery  by  the  noble  author  of  lophical  writings,  snch  as  Musonius  Rufris, 
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Tu  tegere  imperio  pf^pvloi,  Romane,  memento^ 
(Hse  tihi  erunt  artes)  pacisque  imponer^  morcm, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debeOare  superboa. 

From  considering  the  Romans,  let  us  pass  to  the  Greeks.  The 
Orecian  commonwealths,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty, 
were  the  most  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  existed.  They  were 
the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen, 
warriors,  orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  golden  period  as  a  providential 
event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection 
the  species  might  ascend.*" 

and  the  two  emperors  Marcus  Antoninus  when  once  these  fears  were  over,  a  general 

and  Julian ;  but  as  these  preferred  the  use  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of  attendb- 

of  the  Greek  tongue  to  their  own,  they  can  ing  to  the  arts  of  defence  and  self-pre- 

hardly  be  conudered  among  the  number  of  serration,  they  began  to  cultivate  those  of 

I^atin  writers.  elegance  and  pleasure.     Now  as  these  nar 

And  so  much  (by  way  of  sketch)  for  the  tunlly  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolenoeu 

Latin  authors  of  philosophy  ;  a  small  num-  (not  unlike  the  vicious  temper  qf  hig^fed 

ber  for  so  vast  an  empire,  if  we  consider  animals,)  so  by  this  the  bonds  of  union 

them  as  all  the  product  of  near  six  sue-  were  insensibly  dissolved.     Hence,  then, 

cessive  centuries.  among  the  Greeks,  that  &tal  Peloponneilan 

*  If  we  except  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  war,  which,  together  with  other  wars,  it# 

lyric  poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  immediate  consequence,  broke   the  coniier 

before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that  deracy    of   their  commonwealths,  watted 

monarch  had  been  defeated,  and  the  dread  their  strength,  made  them  jealous  of  eadi 

of  the  Persian  power  was  at  an  end,  the  other,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  the  coi^ 

effulgence  of  Grecian  genius  (if  I  may  use  temptible  kingdom  of  Maccdon  to  enaUiTa 

the  expression)  broke  forth,  and  shone  till  them  all,  and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  uni- 

the  time  of  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  versal  monarchy. 

after  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose  A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed 

again.    This  is  that  golden  period  spoken  discord  among  the  Romans,  raised  thoaa 

of  above.     I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  unhappy  contests  between  the  senate  and 

not  many  writers  of  great  merit  subsequent  the  Gracchi,  between  Sylla  and  Marina, 

to  that  period,  and  especially  of  the  philo-  between  Pompey  and  Csetar ;  till  at  length, 

sophic  kind ;  but  the  great,  the  striking,  after  the  last  struggle  for  liberty  by  those 

the  sublime,  (call  it  as  you  please,)  attained  brave  patriots  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Phi- 

at  that  time  to  a  height  to  which  it  never  lippi,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Anthony 

could  ascend  in  any  after  age.  at  Actium,  the  Romans  became  subject  to 

The  same  kind  of  fortune  befell  the  people  the  dominion  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
of  Rome.  When  the  Punic  wars  were  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after 
ended,  and  Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival,  was  Alexander  and  Octavius  had  established 
no  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us)  they  their  monarchies,  there  were  many  bright 
began  to  cultivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was  geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  iSat. 
soon  after  this,  their  great  orators  and  government.  Aristotle  maintained  a  friend- 
historians  and  poets  arose,  and  Rome,  like  ship  and  epistolaiy  correspondence  with 
Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which  lasted  Alexander.  In  the  time  of  the  same 
to  the  death  of  Octavius  Caesar.  monarch  lived  Theophrastus,  and  the  cynic^ 

I  call  these  two  periods,  from  the  two  Diogenes.     Then    also  Demosthenes  and 

greatest  geniuses  that  flourished  in  each,  iEschines  spoke  their  two  celebrated  ora- 

one  the  Socratic  period,  the  other  the  Ci-  tions.    So  likewise  in  the  time  of  Octaviu% 

ceroniau.  Viigil  wrote  his  ^neid ;  and  with  Honee^ 

There  are  still  further  analogies  subsist*  Varius,  and  many  other  fine  writers,  par> 

ing  between  them.     Neither  period  com-  took  of  the  protection  and  royal  muni^oniecw 

menoed,  as  long  as  solicitude  for  the  conmion  But  then  it  must  be  remembened,  that  the*^ 

welfare  engaged  men^s  attentions,  and  such  men  were  bred  and  educated  in  the  prin- 

wars  impended  as  threatened  their  destruc-  ciples  of  a  free  government.     It  was  henjoe 

lion   by  foreigners  and   barbarians.     But  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  spirit^ 
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Now  the  langaage  of  these  Oreeks  was  truly  like  themselves, 
it  was  conformable  to  their  transcendent  and  universal  genius. 
Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  followed  of  course,  and  those 
exquisite  in  every  kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  And 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  subject  to  be  found,  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the  humour  of  an  Aristo- 
phanes; for  the  native  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a  Mimnermus  or  Sappho ;  for  the 
rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  same  in  prose.  Here 
Isocrates  was  enabled  to  display  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  diction.  Here  Demosthenes 
found  materials  for  that  nervous  composition,  that  manly  force  of 
unaffected  eloquence,  which  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impetuous 
to  be  withstood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting  their  philosophy  than 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  his  disciple  Aristotle  i  Different,  I  say, 
in  their  character  of  composition;  for  as  to  their  philosophy 
itself,  it  was  in  reality  the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic, 
and  orderly ;  subtle  in  thought ;  sparing  in  ornament ;  with 
little  address  to  the  passions  or  imagination ;  but  exhibiting  the 
whole  with  such  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every  sentence  we 
seem  to  read  a  page.  How  exquisitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek  I  Let  those  who  may  imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in 
another  language,  satisfy  themselves  either  by  attempting  to 
translate  him,  or  by  perusing  his  translations  already  made  by 
men  of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xeno- 
phon  or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method  or  strict  order  appears. 
The  formal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropped.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of 
dialogue  and  truly  polite  address,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
behold  human  life,  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  sentiment  and 
manners. 

And  yet,  though  these  differ  in  this  manner  from  the  Stagirite, 
how  different  are  they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other ! 
Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majestic ;  intermixing  at  times 
the  facetious  and  satiric;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient  times.  Xenophon, 
the  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity ;  everywhere  smooth;  har- 
monious, and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and 

• 

which  made  them  the  admiration  of  after-  rrjs  wp6s  iiXXiiKovs  IpiSos,  icol  rris  w§p\  rk 

aget.    The  Bnccessors  and  forms  of  govern-  wpt^tTa  ^iXorifiias :  **  It  is  liberty  that  ia 

ment  left  by  Alexander  and  Octariua,  soon  formed  to  nurse  the  sentiments  of  great 

stopped  the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in  geniuses  ;  to  inspire  them  with  hope  ;  to 

the  kind.     So  true  is  that  noble  saying  of  posh  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  one 

Longinus :  Bp(^  re  yitp  hcayii  rk  ^porti-  with  another,  and  the  generous  emulation 

fmra  rS»¥  firyako^p6inifP  4i  AcvO/pia,  icot  of  being  the  first  in   rank.**     De  SubL 

49§h3tta'cuj  Kcj  SfjM  9m$tTif  rh  wpA9vfio¥  sect  44. 
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the  mystic ;  ascending  but  rarely  into  the  sublime ;  nor  then  so 
much  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  sentiment  itself. 

The  language,  in  the  meantime,  in  which  he  and  Plato  wrote, 
appears  to  suit  so  accurately  with  the  style  of  both,  that  when 
we  read  cither  of  the  two,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is 
he  alone  who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not  hare 
appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its  propriety  and  uni- 
versality, made  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  subject,  and  under  every  form  of  writing. 

OraiiB  ingeniam,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotimdo 
Mosa  loquL 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst  us  who  either  write 
or  read,  with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
slaves,  to  their  destined  drudgery,)  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say, 
that  the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters)  would  inspect 
the  finished  models  of  Grecian  literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon  the  meaner 
productions  of  the  French  and  English  press ;  upon  that  fiingons 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  rarely  find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rarely  still,  any 
solid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  such  insuperable  pains.  The  very  progress 
itself  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles  a  journey  through 
some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance  new  charms 
arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar,  as  a  gamester,  or 
many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same 
application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  books,  we  must 
study  to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked,  from 
repeated  experience,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language 
of  dunces.  They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  without  the  common 
helps,  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and  important 
ends.     But,  alas ! 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile. 

In  truth,  each  man'^s  understanding,  when  ripened  and  mature, 
is  a  composite  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  super-induced  habit. 
Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be  necessarily  those  who  possess 
the  best  capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  habits.  Hence  also 
moderate  capacities,  when  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will 
far  transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature,  when  either 
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neglected,  or  applied  to  low  and  base  purposes.  And  thus  for 
the  honour  of  culture  and  good  learning,  they  are  able  to  render 
a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinsically  more  excellent  than 
his  natural  superiors. 

And  so  much  at  present  as  to  general  ideas ;  how  we  acquire 
them ;  whence  they  are  derived ;  what  is  their  nature ;  and  what 
their  connection  with  language.  So  much,  likewise,  as  to  the 
subject  of  this  treatise.  Universal  Grammar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

f 

Most  of  the  speculations  contained  in  the  following  work,  are 
not  the  author^s  own,  but  the  speculations  of  ancient  and  re- 
spectable philosophers.  His  employ  has  been  no  more  than  to 
exhibit  what  they  taught,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  after 
the  best  manner  he  was  able.  The  perusal  of  old  doctrines  may 
afford,  perhaps,  amusement,  if  it  be  true  (as  he  has  observed 
in  another  place*)  that  what,  from  its  antiquity,  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circumstance  the  recommendation  of 
novelty. 

If  he  might  ask  a  favour  from  his  readers,  the  favour  should 
be  this:  that  they  would  not  reject  his  work  upon  a  cursory 
inspection,  should  it  appear  in  some  parts  too  abstruse,  and 
perhaps  in  others  too  obvious.  He  could  not  well  avoid  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  without  impairing  an  arrangement  which 
had  been  established  for  ages. 

*  Soe  the  Piefiice  to  Hermes. 


PHILOSOPHICAL   ARRANGEMENTS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THOMAS  LORD  HYDE, 
CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION SCOPE   OR    END   OP   THE    INQUIRY BEGINS    FROM    THE 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SIMPLE,  OR  SINGLE  TERMS— CHARACTER  OF  THE8B 

TERMS NATURE    AND    MULTITUDE    OF    THE    OBJECTS   WHICH    THEY 

REPRESENT. 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  having 
for  its  end  the  investigation  of  truth,  has  an  eqnal  regard  both 
to  practice  and  speculation,  inasmuch  as  truth  of  every  kind  is 
similar  and  congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  actors  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  have  been 
engaged  at  times  in  philosophical  speculation.  Pericles,  who 
governed  Athens,  was  the  disciple  of  Anaxagorafi ;  Epaminondas 
spent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  school;  Alexander  the 
Great  had  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius 
l)is  companion  and  friend.  Why  need  I  mention  Cicero,  or 
Cato,  or  Brutus!  The  orations,  the  epistles,  and  the  philoso- 
phical works  of  the  first,  shew  him  sufficiently  conversant  both 
in  action  and  contemplation.  So  eager  was  Cato  for  knowledge," 
even  when  surrounded  with  business,  that  he  used  to  read 
philosophy  in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was  assembling : 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his  life  was  a  continual 
scene  of  the  most  important  action,  he  found  time  not  only  to 
study,  but  to  compose  a  treatise  upon  Virtue.** 

*  Thus  Cicero  describes  him :  Quippe  qui,  ex  multis  sermonibns  tuia,  Tirtutem  ad  beftte 

ne   reprehensioneni   quidem  volgi  inanem  Tivendom  se  ipsa  esse  contentam.    TokuL 

rHTormidans,  in  ipsa  curia  soleret  l^re  Disputv.  1.  And  again :  ProTOcatns  gratis- 

sspe,  dum  senatns  cogeretur,  nihil  opem  simo  mihi  libra,  qnem  de  Virtute  scripsitti. 

reipublicae  detrahens.  De  Fin.  iiL  2.  Where  De  Fin.  1.  iii 

it  is  worth  remarking,  that  Cato  considered        One  or  two  short  fragments    of   ihif 

his  application  to  literature  as  no  way  ob-  treatise  of  ftntus  are  preserved  in  Seneco, 

structing  his  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  De  Consolat  ad  Helv.  c.  9. 
The  studious  character  and  the  political  in        As  to  Pericles,  Epaminondas,  and  the 

him  were  united.  other  great  names  mentioned  in  tiie  same 

•»  Thus  the  same  Cicero :  Placere  enim  page  with  Cato  and  Bnitns,  see  note  «  in 

tibi  (Bruto  Rcil.)  admodum  sensi,  et  ex  eo  tho  following  page, 
libro  quern  nd  ino  accuratiftsimp  ncripsisti,  et 
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When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of  times  sacceeded, 
Thrasea  Psetos  and  Helvidias  Priscns  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers,  and  appear  to  have  supported 
the  Everest  trials  of  tyrannic  oppression  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral .^  The  best  emperor  whom  the  Romans,  or 
perhaps  any  nation,  ever  knew,  Marcos  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  business  of  the  last  consequence ;  some- 
times conspiracies  forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissipate ; 
formidable  wars  arising  at  other  times,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field.  Yet  during  none  of  these  periods  did  he  forsake 
philosophy,  but  still  persisted  in  meditation,**  and  in  committing 
his  thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments  gained  by  stealth  from 
the  hurry  of  courts  and  campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  search  our  own  country,  we 
shall  find  sir  Thomas  More,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter 
Baleiffh,  lord  Herbert  of  Gherbury,  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney, 
sir  \y  illiam  Temple,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  for 
their  speculations  and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  character  will  occur  in  other  countries.  Grotius,  the  poet, 
the  critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was  employed  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  as  ambassador  to  France :  and  De  Witt,  that 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pattern  of  parsimony  and 
political  accomplishments,  was  an  able  mathematician,  wrote 
npon  the  elements  of  curves,  and  applied  his  algebra  with 
accuracy  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  philosophy,  against  those  who  may 

Eossibly  undervalue  her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
er ;  those  I  mean  (and  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  many) 
who,  having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  '^  the 
busy  hum  of  men,^  have  acquired  to  themselves  habits  of  amazing 
efficacy,  unassisted  by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudition.  To 
such  the  retired  student  may  appear  an  awkward  being,  because 
they  want  a  just  standard  to  measure  his  merit.  But  let  theui 
recur  to  the  bright  examples  before  alleged  ;  let  them  remember 
that  these  were  eminent  in  their  own  way  ;  were  men  of  action 
and  business ;  men  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  did  not  disdain 
to  cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  splendor  of  their  active  character.* 

'  See  Arr.  Epictet  lib.  L  c  1,2.  and  the  amms,  koI  fjLd\urra  irtptBtls  Syxw  mntp 

notei  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  the  learned  iral   ^pdnuM   Urifiaycoyias  ifAfipi$4<rrfpop^ 

editor,  Upton.    See  also  Mrs.  Carter's  cz-  Hktn  re    furtvptaeu    kcU    avyt^dpas    rh 

cellent  translation.  it^Utfia  rod  1i$ovs,  *Ava^ay6paa  lit^  6  Kka(o- 

^  See   the  Miginal,  particularly  in   Oa*  fi4rios^  tp  ol  r6r*  iy0ponrot  yovv  irpwrn- 

taker^s  edition.     Sec  also  the  teamed  and  y6p€voy :     **  But  he  who   was  most  con- 

accurate  translation  of  Meric  Casaubon.  veraant  with  Pericles,,  and  most  contributed 

•  The  following  authorities  may  serre  to  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind,  and  to 

confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  make  his  high  spirit  for  governing  the  po- 

In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles  we  read  as  pular  assemblies  more  weighty  and  authori- 

foUows:  'O  ik  wKdcrra  TlfptKKtT  (nr/ytvlh-  tative;  in  a  word,  who  exalted  his  ideas, 
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This  reasoning  has  a  further  end.     It  justifies  me  in   the 

address  of  these  philosophical  arrangements,  as  your  lordship 

and  raised  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 

of  his  behavioar:  the  person  who  did  this  as  for  his  being  bom  during  your  times: 

was  Anazagoras,  the  Clazomenian,  whom  for   I   hope   that  by  his  being  bred,  and 

the  people  of  that  age  used  to  call  ¥qvs^  or  educated  under  you,  he  will  become  worthy 

^  mind.^    Plut  in  Vit  Periclis,  p.  154.  B.  of  us,  and  worthy  to  succeed  in  the  monage- 

edit.  Xyland.  ment  of  afibirs.**    A.  GelL  ix.  3. 

Plutarch  soon  after  gives  good  reasons  What  in  &ct  this  education  was,  we  may 

for  this  appellation  of  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  learn  not  only  from  Alexander's  history,  but 

great  abilities,  and  his  being  the  first  who  from  an  observation  of  Plutarch,  in  answer 

made  mind  or  intellect  (in  opposition  to  to  an  objection,  **  how  Alexander  could  ven- 

chance)  a  principle  in  the  formation  and  ture  to  attack  such  an  immense  power  as 

government  of  the  universe.  the  Persian  with  such  contemptible  forces 

The  words  of  Anaxagoras  on  this  sub-  of  his  own.*'    Plutarch  says,  that  no  forces 

ject,  though  well  known,  are  well  worth  could  be  greater  or  fairer  than  the  several 

citing :  TlJarra  xp^h'tra  lit^  Sfiov'  ttra  t^ovs  accomplishments  of  Alexander's  mind ;  and 

iXBifp  tUrrii  ii€K6<r/i7i<rt :  **  All  things  were  concludes,  ^  that  he  marched  against  the 

blended  together:  then  came  mUid  (or  an  Persians   with   better    supplies    from    his 

intelligent  principle)  and  gave  them  arrange-  preceptor  Aristotle,  than  from  his  fiither 

ment"  Diog.  Laert  ii.  6*.  Philip  :'*  irXc/oyof  'raph  * kpurror4Kovs  rov 

Epaminondas,  in  his  political  capacity,  icddrrfrtrov^  ^  irop^  ^Odnov  rov  wwrphs 
was  so  great  a  man,  that  he  raised  his  ii^>opfiiis  ^x^^y  Hiifiaoftw  M  Tldpcea.  Plut. 
country,  the  commonwealth  of  Thebes,  de  Alex.  Fort  p.  327.  edit.  Xyland. 
from  a  contemptible  state  to  take  the  lead  As  for  Scipio,  the  illustrious  conqueror  of 
in  Greece  ;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebans  Carthage,  we  have  this  account  of  him  and 
had  never  known  before,  and  which  fell,  his  companion  Polybius  (to  whom  we  may 
upon  his  loss,  never  to  rise  again.  The  add  also  Pansetius)  from  Velleius  Pateis 
same  man  was  a  pattern  in  private  life  of  cuius :  Scipio  tarn  elegans  liberalium  studio- 
every  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  so  that  rum,  oronisque  doctrins  et  auctor  et  ad- 
Justin  well  remarks,  Fuit  autem  incertum,  mirator  fuit,  ut  Polybium  Panstiumqne, 
vir  melior,  an  dux,  esset  prsecellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  militiseque 

Cornelius  Nepos,  having  recorded    the  secum  habuerit.     Neque  enim    quisquam 

other  parts  of  his  education,  adds,  At  philo-  hoc  Scipione  elegantius  intervalla  negotio- 

sophise  prsBceptorem  habuit  Lysim,  Taren-  rum  otio  dispunxit,  sempcrque  aut  belli,  aut 

tinum,  Pythagoreum  ;  cui  quidem  sic  fuit  pacis  serviit  artibus  ;  semperque  inter  anna 

deditus,  ut  adolescens  tristem  et  severum  et  studia  versatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  ant 

senem  omnibus  aequalibus  suis  in  £uniliari-  animum  disciplinis  exercuit.     Veil.  Paterc. 

tate  anteposnerit,  neque  prius  eum  a  se  Histor.  I.  i.  p.  19.  edit  LipsiL 

dimiserit,  quam  doctrinis  tanto  anteoessit  During  the  campaigns  of  Scipio,  Polybius 

condiscipulos,  ut  feicile  intelligi  posset  pari  attended  him  even  in  the  time  of  action  or 

modo  supeiBturum  omnes  in  caeteris  artibus.  engagement ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  boki 

Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Epaminon.  c  2.  Justin,  attempt,  when  Scipio,  with  Polybius  and 

Hist  vi  8.    Cicer.  de  Orat  iiL  34.  thirty  soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of  the 

As  for  Alexander  the  Great,  we  may  gates  of  Carthage.     See  Ammian.  Harcek 

form  a  judgment,  what  sort  of  education  L  xxiv.  2. 

his  &ther  Philip  wished  him  to  have,  from  During  more  quiet  intervals,  Polybius  did 

that  curious  epistle   which    he  wrote  to  not  foiget  the  duties  of  a  friend,  or  the 

Aristotle,  upon  Alexander's  birth.    It  is  in  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  but  gave  advice, 

its  character  so  simple  and  elegant  that  we  and  that  suitable  to  the  character  whick 

have  given  it  entire,  as  preserved  by  Aulus  Scipio  wished  to  support  in  the  common- 

Gellius:  wealth.    Among  other  things,  he  advised 

^iktwvos  *Apurror4k€i  xo^p^^*  him  (as  Plutarch  informs  us)  **  never  to  quit 

"ItrOi  fioi  y€yoy6ra  vi6y  iroAXV  ohf  rots  the  forum,  or  place  of  public  resort,  before 

Btots  x^^  ^X^  ®^X  offrwf  M  TJ7  ywicu  he  had  made  himself  some  friend,  who  was 

rov  ircuXos  its  M,  r^  Koerk  r^v  a^r  ^AnTioy  intimately  conversant  in  the  conduct  of  his 

avrhyyeyoytycu' 4kiri(wy€ipa{nhp,^h(rov  fellow-citizens:"   fi^  rrpirtoov   4^  iyopas 

rpa^tyra  koI  irouScvd^vra,  A^ioy  tv^Oai  ircd  aircA0c<y,  ^  ^iKov  riva  iroi^acurOai^  iriyey- 

Tiiuov^  Ka\  T^f  riov  irpceyyJirav  ZiaJHoxns.  yvs  tvra  r&y  wpd^fwy  r&y  iroXnSty,  Plut 

^Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting.  Symposiac  1.  iii.  p.  Qhd.  edit  Xyl. 

**•  Know  that  I  have  a  son  bom.     On  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  pe- 

this  account  I  am  grcntly  thankful  to  the  culiar  regard  which  Caesar  hod  for  the  phi- 
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has  been  distinguished   iu  either   character,   I  mean   in   jour 

Enblic  one,  as  well  as  in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
istory  of  our  foreign  transactions,  know  the  reputation  that  you 
acquired  both  in  Poland  and  in  Germany:'  and  those  who  are 
honoured  with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that  you  can 
speculate  as  well  as  act,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
eieffance  and  instruction. 

ft  may  not,  perhaps,  be  unentertaining  to  your  lordship  to  see, 
in  what  manner  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great  arranged 
his  pupiFs  ideas,  so  that  they  might  not  cause  confusion  for  want 
of  accurate  disposition.  It  may  be  thought,  also,  a  fact  worthy 
of  your  notice,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  method 
from  the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he  drew  it  from  re- 
moter sources,  to  us  unknown,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher.^ 

Poets  relate,  that  Venus  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  to  the  god  of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  some  explain  it,  gives 
a  double  representation  of  art ;  Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progres- 
sions of  art,  and  Venus  the  completions.  The  progressions,  such  as 
the  hewing  of  stone,  the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of  metals, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  laborious,  and  many  times  disgustful :  the 
completions,  such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  picture,  the  statue, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 

lotoplier  Aristo,  and  Pompey  for  the  philo-  tioned  between  Pwiclet  and  Anaxagonu 

wofher  CratippoA.    ^lian  well  remarks,  on  is  recorded,  and  the  importance  also  of  this 

these  two  great  Romans,  that  **  they  did  not,  intimacy,  as  to  the  weight  it  gave  Pericles 

beeanae  their  power  was  great,  despise  those  in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens. 
who  had   the  power  of  doing  them  the        '  The  treaty  of  Warsaw,  negotiated  and 

greatest  services  :**  ob  yi^  hr^X  fi4yti  H^  signed  by  lord  Hyde,  was  made  in  Janu- 

ywrro,  xnttp^^pAmtw  r&y  rk  fUyurra  aih  ary,  1745 ;  that  of  Dresden,  made  under 

nrfrt  6p^ai  Zvwc^vmw.   .^lian.  Var.  Hist  lord   Hyde's  mediation,   was    signed   the 

.▼ii.  21.  December  following.     By  this  last  treaty. 

In  the  same  author,  L  iii.  c  17.  there  is  not  only  the  pence  of  Germany  was  re- 

an  express  dissertation   on  this    subject,  stored,  but  the  Austrian  Netheriands,  and 

worthy  of  perusal,  as  being  filled  with  ex-  the  king  of  Sardinians  territories,  were  in 

anples  both  from  the  Oredan  and  Roman  consaqaencc  of  it  jH^serred. 
history.  ff  From  Pythagoras  it  passed  to  his  di»- 

To  these  citations  I  shall  add  only  one  ciples,  and  among  others  to  Archytas,  who 

or  two  more :  Et  certe  non  tulit  ullos  luec  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  tiie  Doric  dialect, 

ciritas  aut  gloria  clariores,  aut  auctoritate  the  dialect  generally  used  by  PyUmgcmu  and 

gniTiores,  aut  humanitate  politiores,  P.  Afri-  his  followers.     This  treatise  of  Archytas  is 

cano,  C.  Lelio,  L.  Fnrio,  qui  secum  erudi-  in  part  still  extant,  though  but  little  known, 

tissimos  homines  ex  Gnecia  palam  semper  laif^  quotations  out  of  it  being  inserted  by 

habuerunt  Cic  de  Orat  ii.  37.  Simplicius  into  that  valuable  but  rare  book. 

In  the  same  work,  to  prove  the  union  of  his  Commentaries    on   the   Predicaments, 

the  philosophical  character  and  the  political,  from  which  many  of  them  arc  transferred 

we  have  the  following  testimony,  taken  into  the  notes  upon  the  different  chapters 

from  the  history  of  those  sages,  so  much  of  this  work. 

eelebratcd    in    antiquity,  Pittacus,    Bias,        Fabridus,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Gneca,  vol.  L 

Solon,  &c.     Hi  omnes,  pneter  Milesium  p.  394,  mentions  a  tract  upon  this  subject, 

Thalcm,  civitatibns   suis  preefuerunt.     De  published  at  Venice,  anno  1571,  under  the 

Orator,  iii.  34.  name  of  Archytas ;  but  he  informs  us  withal. 

See  also  Cicero^s   tract    styled   Orator,  that  its  authcntidty  is  doubted,  because  the 

sect.   15.   p.    137.    edit.   Oxon.    and    the  above-mentioned  quotations  from  Archytns 

Pbsedrus  of  PUto,  p.  1237,  edit  Ficiui :  in  made  by  Simplicius,  are  not  to  be  found 

both  which  places,  the  intimacy  above  men-  there.     This  tract  I  have  never  seen. 
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Now  if  logic  be  one  of  thofie  arts  wliicb  help  to  improve 
human  reason,  it  must  necessarily  be  an  art  of  the  progressive 
character ;  an  art  which,  not  ending  with  itself,  has  a  view  to 
something  further.  If,  then,  in  the  following  speculations,  it 
should  appear  dry  rather  than  elegant,  severe  rather  than 
pleasing,  let  it  plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though  its  im- 
portance may  be  great,  it  partakes,  from  its  very  nature,  (which 
cannot  be  changed,)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  of  the 
beautiful  goddess. 

The  subject  commences  in  the  manner  following. 

The  vulgar  can  give  reasons  to  a  certain  degree,''  and  can 
examine,  after  a  manner,  the  reasons  given  them  by  others.  And 
what  is  this,  but  natural  logic!  If,  therefore,  these  efforts  of 
theirs  have  an  effect,  and  nothing  happen  without  a  cause,  this 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  derived  from  certain  principles. 

The  question,  then,  is,  What  these  principles  are ;  for  if  these 
can  be  once  investigated,  and  then  knowingly  applied,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  by  rule,  what  others  do  by  hazard;  and  in 
what  we  do,  as  much  to  excel  the  uninstructed  reasoner,  as  a 
disciplined  boxer  surpasses  an  untaught  rustic. 

Now,  in  the  investigation  of  these  principles,  we  are  first 
taught  to  observe,  that  every  science  (as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
music,  astronomy)  may  be  resolved  into  its  theorems;  every 
theorem  into  its  syllogisms;  every  syllogism  into  its  propositions; 
and  every  proposition  into  certain  simple  or  single  terms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that,  in  order  to 
know  science,  a  man  must  know  first  what  makes  a  theorem ; 
in  order  to  know  theorems,  he  must  know  first  what  makes  a 
syllogism ;  in  order  to  know  syllogisms,  he  must  know  first 
what  makes  propositions ;  and  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  these,  he  must  first  know  simple  or  single  terms,  since  it  is 
out  of  these  that  propositions  are  all  of  them  compounded. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where  these  several  resolu- 
tions end,  it  is  hence  precisely  the  disquisition  is  to  begin.'     It 

^  n^b^cs  yi^  M^XP'  'ru^s  koI  i^erdfuy  k6fitwos  yitp  iroi^crcu  &ir^ci{<y,  ^trl  vp^ 

icol  Wixtw  A0>or,  iral  iaroXarfuffdui  Hni  kwnhv^  fioikofAai  ircpc  ^roScl^cwr  elircir. 

Konryopcor    iyx^tpowriw.     T&y    puky    oihf  *AAA*  iirciS^  i^  iir^i^ts  cvXXayivitM  4crt9 

iniKXmf  ol  fti^p  clic^i  «•  ▼•  A.    ^Omnes  enim  ^umfftot^uchs^  iuiinfvrop  clirc«v  irc^  ro^rov 

qnadam  tenns  et  cxquirere  et  Bustinere  ra-  r^  iiii  iKp&r^oov  ftlnorra^  rl  4<m  trvKKih 

tionem,  et  defendcre,  et  accusare  aggre-  yuriUs*  rhv  8c  qmKAs  avWoyurfihy  aim  ftr 

dinntur.    At  ex  imperita  quidem   mnlti-  imBo^uv,  ob  iAaB6tnts^  rl  4<rrt  irp<$ra<rcs* 

tudine  alii  temere,^  &c.    Arist  Rhetor.  I.  i.  X^ryoi  fi^w  yiip  raf4s  wruf  al  Tpordtrtts'  rmv 

c  1.    See  alao,  p.  46,  note  h,  h\  roioinwf  Kiyttv  trvKKoyh  iaruf  6  ovk- 

*  There  is  au  elegant  simile,  taken  from  \oyur fids'  fi^rrc  &ycv  rod  yvw¥ai  riu  vpo- 

arohitectnre,  to  illuatrate  this  speculation,  rdirus,  iJi^tmrov  imB^Tv  rhv  <rv\Kirf%ffpuiiit 

The  quotation  from   the   original    author  ^k  yitp  rodrorv  tr^Kurai'  iW*  068^  r^r 

(Ammonius)  may  he  found  in  the  Dialogue  rp^curiy,  iytv  r&p  iyofidrmr  koX  rmp  fnf- 

concerning  Art,  p.  14,  note  A,  to  which  a  lUrvPt  4^  Sav  <rw4or7iKe  iroi  \Ayos'    rk 

tianshition  is  there  subjoined.  9h  6r6fumit  Ktd  p^ftara  iytu  rSv  iwXmp 

Ammonina,  after  he  has  produced  his  ^wwy   tKoarop  yi^  roinmp  ^wHi  4ari 

similitude,  applies  it  as  follows.  oii^iorriic^.     A»7  ow  -wpdrtpov^  trtpl  rAv 

Ovrui  olv  Koi  6  ^t\6<roipos  roitt'  $ov-  onrAwv   ^p&v    ciVcTv.      *ErravBa    oly   ri 
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must  begin  where  they  end,  that  is  to  say,  from  simple  terms ; 
because,  if  it  were  to  begin  sooner,  it  would  begin  in  the  middle ; 
and  because,  if  the  resolutions  diid  not  stop  somewhere,  there 
oould  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  subject,  whence  the  disquisition  is  to  begin,  (I 
mean  the  contemplation  of  simple  terms,)  it  is  obvious  it  must 
be  widely  different  from  the  several  subjects  that  precede  it« 
The  preceding  subjects,  such  as  theorems,  syllogisms,  proposi- 
tions, may  all  of  them  be  resolved,  because  they  are  all  of  them 
compound :  but  terms  cannot  be  resolved,  because  they  are 
simple  or  single.  The  most  we  can  do,  as  their  multitude  is 
large,  is  to  seek  after  some  method,  by  which  they  may  be 
claMed  or  arranged ;  and  if  different  methods  of  arrangement 
occur,  then  to  adopt,  out  of  the  several,  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  best. 

It  being  therefore  adjusted,  from  what  subject  we  are  to 
begin,  (namely,  from  simple  or  single  terms,)  and  after  what 
manner  we  are  to  begin,  (namely,  by  classing  or  arranging 
them,)  a  further  question  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that  is, 
What  is  it  that  these  terms  represent ! 

There  seem  but  three  classes  possible,  and  these  three  are 
either  words,  or  ideas,  or  things,  that  is  to  say,  individuals. 

Now  they  cannot  represent  merely  words,  for  then  the  trea- 
tise would  be  grammatical ;  nor  yet  merely  ideas,  for  then  the 
treatise  would  be  metaphysical;  nor  yet  merely  things  or  in- 
dividuals, for  then  the  treatise  would  be  physical. 

9f«M»la  jror^Aii^c,  Ktd  yiyvwrtu  tovto  r^r  knowing  sounds  articulate,  or  simple  words, 
wpa^€ws  ii^xh'  TlpSrepoy  yitp  9M\(yerai  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  is  a  sound  ar- 
wtfA  rStv  kirXwv  ^rwy  iy  reus  Kornyo-  ticulate,  having  a  meaning.  It  is  necessary, 
puus.  El6^  olhof  ircpl  hyofjuiruv^  ircd  fn^  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  some- 
pAntm^  KtH  irpoTdb-cwf,  iv  r^  irc^  *EpM^  thing  concerning  simple  words." 
rc(af*  cTra  xcpl  rov  kwhrns  wXXayuriuty^  Here,  then,  ends  the  theory,  and  it  is 
ivroisirpor4poiiavaXtnuco7s.  tXff  otrrvirt^  this  which  becomes  the  beginning  of  the 
^hro8c/{ffWf,  iv  rois  i<rr4pois  iyoKurueots.  practice,  (that  is,  from  this  last  part  the 
'Earrav0a  oiv  rh  r4\os  r^s  irpcf^cws,  Svsp  %v  theory  is  to  be  carried  into  execution.) 
^X^  T^ff  tfcwptof  :'*  And  thus  also  the  phi-  First,  therefore,  (with  a  Tiew  to  the 
losopher  does :  being  willing  to  form  a  de-  practical  part»)  he  disserts  concerning 
monstration,  he  says  to  himself  I  am  willing  simple  articulate  sounds  in  his  Predica- 
te qieak  concerning  demonstration.  But,  ments :  after  that,  concerning  nouns,  and 
inasmuch  as  demonstration  is  a  scientific  verbs,  and  propositions,  in  his  treatise  oon- 
lyllogism,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  ceming Interpretation:  then, concerning stI- 
conceming  it,  without  first  saying  what  is  logism,  simply  so  called,  in  his  first  Anaiy- 
a  syllogism  ;  nor  can  we  learn  what  is  tics :  and  finally,  concerning  demonstration, 
limply  a  syllogism,  without  having  first  in  his  latter  Analytics.  And  here  is  the 
learned  what  is  a  proposition :  for  propoti-  end  of  the  practice,  which  end  (as  we  have 
tions  are  certain  sentences ;  and  it  is  a  shewn  above)  was  the  beginning  of  the 
collection  of  such  sentences  that  forms  a  theory.  Ammon.  in  Praedic.  p.  16.  ed.Svo. 
syllogism :  so  that  without  knowing  pro-  We  have  made  this  laige  extract  f^m 
positions,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  what  is  a  Ammonius,  not  only  as  it  fully  explains 
syllogism,  because  it  is  out  of  these  that  a  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  but  as  it  gives  a 
syllogism  is  compounded.  Further  than  concise,  and  yet  an  elegant  view  of  that 
this,  it  is  impossible  to  know  a  proposition,  celebrated  work  of  Aristotle,  his  Organon, 
without  knowing  nouns  and  verbs,  out  of  and  of  that  just  and  accurate  order  in 
which  is  composed  every  species  of  sen-  which  its  several  parts  stand  arranged, 
fence ;  or  to  know  nouns  or  verbs  without 
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How,  then,  shall  we  decide  ?  Shall  we  deny  that  simple 
terms  represent  any  one  of  these  ?  Or  shall  we  rather  assume 
the  contrary,  and  say  they  represent  them  all  ?  If  so,  and  this 
be,  as  it  will  appear,  the  more  plausible  hypothesis,  we  may 
affirm  of  simple  terms,  (the  subject  of  this  inquiry,)  that  they 
are  words  representing  things,  through  the  medium  of  our 
ideas.'' 

That  this,  in  fact,  is  their  character,  may  appear  from  the 
many  logical,  metaphysical,  and  physical  theorems,  and  to  these 
(as  man  is  a  part  of  nature)  we  may  add  also  ethical  specula- 
tions, which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.* 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  the  contemplation  of  simple 
terms. 

As  they  appear  to  be  words,  and  not  only  words,  but  words 
which  represent  things  through  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  observe  something  upon  the  several  objects 
thus  represented,  and  that  with  respect  both  to  their  nature  and 
to  their  multitude. 

As  to  their  nature,  (without  being  too  philosophically  minute,) 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  some  of  them  are  sensible  objects, 
and  some  of  them  are  intelligible ;  that  the  sensible  are  perceived 
by  our  several  senses,  and  make  up  the  tribe  of  external  indi- 
viduals :  that  the  intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own,  and 
arise  within  us,  when  the  mind,  by  marking  what  is  common  to 
many  individuals,  forms  to  itself  a  species ;  or,  when  by  marking 
what  is  common  to  many  species,  it  forms  to  itself  a  genus. 

^Ammoniiu,  in  hit  excellent  Commentary  ing  things,  through  the  medimn  of  onr 

upon  these  Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  in-  thoughts  or  ideas.**   Ammon.  in  Pnedicam. 

forms  us,  there  were  different  sentiments  of  p.  14.  6.  ed.  Svo. 

different  plulosophers  as  to  the  subject,  con-        ^  Thus  Boethius:  Hsec  quoque  nobis  de  - 

coming  which  these  predicaments  were  con-  decem  prsedicamentis  inspectio,  et  in  phy- 

versant     Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodi-  sica  Aristotelis  doctrina,  et  in  moralis  pM- 

s^um,  confined   them  wholly  to   words :  losophiae  cognitione  pemtilis  est ;  quod  per 

others,  as  Enstathius,  whoUy  to  things :  a  singula  currentibus  magis  liquebit    Booth, 

third  set,  of  which  was  Porphyry,  wholly  in  Cat.  p.  113.  edit  foL  BasiL 
to  our  thoughts  or  ideas.    Ammonius  ap-        Ammonius  spc^s  to  the  same  poipose 

pears  to  haye  supposed  that  they  all  erred,  in  fuller  and  more  general  terms :   Ori  t^ 

and  that,  not  so  much  in  the  respective  sub-  XP^^^  ^^^*  ^^  Bt$Xiop  cXr  re  rh  gsiynn* 

jects  they  adopted,  as  in  the  restriction  or  ko¥  ^iXotroipias  fi^pos,  koX  rh  wpattruAw^  4ic 

limitation  to  one  subject  only.    For  this  rStv  vpotipujfjJtmv  5^Aoy,  dw€p  mil  r^r 

reason  he  immediately  subjoins :  &ir^ci(ir,  V  c8«((aficy,  (b^cv  rmp  iewKuw 

Ol  9k  iLKpifidffTfpop  \iyorr€s^  Sp  cTs  4ari  ^¥&¥  oIk  Icrri  ytmmuf  mil  ^i  wcpl  rikp 

iral  *\J4ifiXixoi%  ^mrU  &5  o6t4  wcpi  prnifui-  Koufortfrmp  itaXa/ifidpfi,  tls  h   ra  trra 

ru¥  fiA¥V¥  iffrlp  abr^  6  kSyoSj  o0rc  wtpl  rdpra  Sicupcrrcu:  **  That  the  book  is  useful 

^¥&¥  fi6¥ct¥^  oi^c  xcpl  xpoTfitArmp  iU¥m¥^  both  to  the  speculatiye  part  of  philosophy 

iiK>!  i<rn»  6  vKowhs  tw¥  Kvnryopuip  v€p\  and  the  practical,  is  erident  from  what  has 

^¥&¥  <nifuupowr&y  wp<£y/Mrra,  8i^  fi4<rw¥  been  said,  if  it  be  true  both  that  demon- 

¥0iriijuirv¥ :   **  But  those  who  speak  more  stration,  as  we   have  shewn,  cannot  be 

accurately,  of  which  number  lamblichus  is  known  without  simple  words,  and  that  the 

one,  say  that  Aristotle  discourses  not  upon  book  also  treats  concerning  tiiose  common 

ideas  tJone,  nor  upon  words  alone,  nor  upon  characters  or   attributes,  into   whidi    all 

things  alone  ;  but  that  the  scope  or  end  of  beings  are  divided.**    Ammon.  in  Pned. 

his  categories  is,  concerning  words,  signify-  P«  16.  edit  Venet  Svo. 
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■ 

Nor  are  these  mental  productions  the  mere  efforts  of  art,  the 
mffenious  inventions  of  human  sagacity ;  bat,  under  the  original 
gmdance  of  pure  nature,  even  children  in  their  early  days  spon* 
taneously  fashion  them,  and  spontaneously  refer  them  to  indi* 
viduals  as  they  occur,  saying  of  this  individual,  it  is  a  horse ;  of 
another,  it  is  a  dog ;  of  a  third,  it  is  a  sparrow.'" 

If  from  the  nature  of  these  objects  (which  we  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  either  sensible  or  intelligible)  we  pass  to  their  multi- 
tude, we  shall  find  the  genera  to  be  fewer  than  the  species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reason,  because  many  species  are  included 
within  one  genus;  we  shall  find  also  the  species  to  be  fewer 
than  the  individuals,  and  that  by  parity  of  reason,  because  many 
individuals  are  included  within  one  species.  But  as  for  indi- 
viduals themselves,  these  we  shall  find  to  be  truly  infinite ;  and 
not  onlv  infinite,  but  changing  every  moment,  as  the  old  are  in- 
cessantly perishing,  the  new  incessantly  arising. 

Yet  it  is  these  that  compose  that  universe  in  which  we  exist ; 
and  without  knowing  something  of  these  we  may  be  considered 
as  living  like  the  Cimmerians  in  Homer, 

*^  Coyered  with  mist  and  doud.** 

I^  therefore,  all  science  be  something  definite  aiid  steady,  (for 
without  this  character  it  would  not  merit  the  name,)  how  can  it 
)908sibly  bear  relation  to  such  a  multitude  as  this  i  a  multitude 
in  character  so  truly  contrary  to  its  own,  a  multitude  everywhere 
fleeting,  everywhere  infinite  and  vague  i  How  indeed  should  the 
fleeting  be  known  steadily,  or  how  should  the  vague  and  infinite 
be  known  definitelv!" 

As  this  can  hardly  be  supposed,  it  is  for  this  reason  that  logic, 
which  is  justly  called  the  prgim  or  instrument  of  the  sciences,^ 

"  S^e  Ilennes,  b.  iii  c  4.  where  the  por,  6yimorw  wvhr  n*  r\  tk  wae^  dlti 

doctrine  of  genexal  or  oniveml  ideas  is  dis-  6retfoi<s,  tyimarw  voi6w  rr  rfiv  V  Vx^ 

cntted  more  laigely.  ianlpm'  vMnf  ircd  nerh  nAsjAn  md  imt' 

See  alao  the  iXtrarftr/^  or  Introduction  fZ8oS|  ^^poror  cISiraA  r&  4m  rvinrnp,  tIBrm 

of  Porphyry,  where  the  tabjact  of  genus  y^  tX^iimi  r^  trMrrtof  inroXoftfidtf^fum^ 

and  species  is  treated  in  a  perspicuous  and  Sroar  sttayisy  4k  rhmy  icmi  v^ffsir  iirb/, 

easy  method.  This  tract  is  usuidly  prefixed  Arist  Phys.  L  i  p.  13.  edit  Sylh.     **  If 

to  Aristotle^B  Logic.  therefore  infinite,  considered  as  infinite,  be 

*■  *O8u0'(r.  A.  15.  unknowable,  then  that  whkli  is  infinite  in 

"  Infinitorum  nulla  cognitio  est ;  infinita  multitude  or  magnitude  is  unknowable  as  te 

namque  animo  comprehendi  nequeunt ;  quod  quantity,  and  tlmt  which  is  infinite  in  fom 

autcJkn  tatione  mentis  ciicumdari  non  potest,  is  unknowable  as  to  quality.   But  the  prin- 

nullius  scientis  fine  conduditur:  quare  in-  dples  being  infinite  both  in  multitiide  and 

finitorumsdentianulliest   Boeth.  in  Prod,  in  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 

p.  1 13.  edit  Bas.  beings  derired  out  of  them.  For  then  it  is 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Boethius,  who,  we  conceive  that  we  know  any  beiog  com- 

according  to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  podte,  when  we  know  out  of  what  things 

he  lived,  united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peri-  and  how  many  thinn  it  is  compounded.^ 
patetic  philosophies.    But  Aristotle  himself        P  The  Stoics  held  logic  to  be  a  part  of 

taught  the  same  doctrine  many  centuries  philosophy,  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  more 

before.  than  an  organ  or  instrument ;  Plato  held  it 

E«  8J)  T^  fikv  &irf<poy,  f  Avfipoy,  iytmir-  to  be  both, as  well  a  part  as  an  oigtn.    His 

Toyyxhfihp  Karh  rh  wAyjBos  If  fitytios  Awtt-  reasoning,  according  to  Ammonias,  was  at 
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has  for  its  first  employment  to  reduce  infinitude ;  and  this  it  does 
by  establishing  certain  definitive  arrangements,  or  classes,  to 
some  of  which  all  particulars  may  be  referred,  however  numerous, 
however  diversified — the  past,  the  present,  the  future,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  return  to  classing  and  arranging,  the  process 
already  suggested  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  more  methods  of  ar- 
rangement than  one ;  and  if  more,  then,  from  among  them,  which 
method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

But  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A  METHOD  OF  ARRANGEMENT  PROPOSED RBJECl'ED,  AND  WHY.  AN- 
OTHER METHOD  PROPOSED— ADOPTED,  AND  WHY.  GENERAL  REMARKS. 
PLAN  OP  THE  WHOLE. 

One  method  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

The  multitude  of  Jdeag^treasured  up  in  the  human  mind,  and 
which,  bearing  reference  to  things,,  are  expressed  by  words,  may 
be  arranged  and  circumscribed  under  the  following  characters. 
They  all  denote  either  substance  or  attribute;  and  substance 
and  attribute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  under  the  difierent 
characters  of  universal  and  particular,  as  best  befits  the  purposes 
of  reasoning  and  science.  Thus  man  is  an  universal  substance ; 
Alexander,  a  particular  one ;  valour,  an  universal  attribute ;  the 
valour  of  Alexander,  a  particular  one. 

And  hence  there  arises  a  quadruple  arrangement  of  terms ;  an 
arrangement  of  them  into  substance  universal,  and  substance 
particular ;  into  attribute  universal,  and  attribute  particular ;  to 
some  one  of  which  four,  not  only  our  words  and  our  ideas,  but  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  individuals  may  all  of  them  be  reduced.^ 

follows :  Ka9dir§p  ydp  ^Tiaty  6  ^4<mis  Sir-  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics. 
T^f ,  6  ftkr  iirrp&¥^  6  9h  firrpo6fupos,  icai  6        ^  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  be- 

f/^y  furpw  6(>yc»6¥  4art  t^s  titrpffyr^vs^  6  ginning  of  Aristotle^s  Predicaments,  befare 

8i  /ierpo6fitws  /idpos  rod  Z\ov  iypov,  i^ffiolh  he  comes  to  the  actual  enomeiation  of  the 

Twf  ica)  ^  XoyuAi  iyw  fihy  r&¥  xpvy^rmv  predicaments  themselves. 
oStftty  Spja¥6¥  4ori  r^s  ^<Xo<ro^/as,  ovfi$t-        See  Aristot  PrsBdic  p.  23.  edit  Sylbu 

^a(ofAhni  tk  rots  wpdyfuurt,  fi4pos  icrrt  r^s  Tw¥  tmmw  rii  pukv  leaSt  im'oic^ifJvov  icr.A. 
^tXoffoifUtu,    **A8  the   quart,  says  he,  is        The  Stagirite,  in  giving  this  quadruple 

twofold,  one  that  which  measures,  the  oUier  arrangement,  explains  himself  not  by  names, 

that  which  is  measured  ;  and  as  that  which  but  by  descriptions.     Substance  univenal 

measures  is  the  oigan  of  mensuration,  that  he  describes  as  follows :  Kutt  ifKOK^miwov 

which  is  measured  the  part  of  some  whole  rivhs  K^ytrai^  4v  (neoK%ifi4¥^  V  ottStyi  4ari: 

or  entire  fluid :  in  like  manner  also,  logic,  attribute  particular,  4¥  6itotuifi4y^f  fidr  4eri^ 

when  taken  apart  from  things,  is  an  organ  Kott  6woie€ifi4pov  di  olfityhs  Kiyrrat :  at- 

of  philosophy ;  when  connected  with  them,  tribute  general,  ko/BT  i^roKftfidyov  Tf  A^- 

is  a  part  of  philosophy.''  roi,  iced  iy  imMitkiy^  iifriy :   substances 

Thus  Ammonius  on  the  Categories,  p.  8.  particular,  ofht  iy  tf^0Kftfi4y^  iffrly,  olfr§ 

where  we  may  find  also  the  reasonings  Iwth  KoSt  diroKci/i^rov  ru^s  kiyrrai. 
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A  large  reduction  this,  yet  a  reduction  which  may  possibly 
lead  us  into  another  extreme,  by  rendering  that  multitude,  which 
we  would  confine,  too  limited,  too  abridged.  Suppose,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  whether  this  reduction  might  not  be  enlarged, 
and  a  second  and  more  perfect  method  than  the  last  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  world,  as  we  see,  is  filled  with  various  substances.  Each  of 
these  possesses  its  proper  attributes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  encom- 
passed with  certain  circumstantials.  Not  to  speak  of  intelligible 
substances,  (which  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,)  natural  sub- 
stances appear  all  to  be  extended ;  nor  that  simply,  but  under  a 
certain  external  figure,  and  internal  organization.  A  lion  and  an 
oak  agree,  as  they  are  both  extended ;  yet  have  they  each  a 
figure  and  organization  peculiar.  A  living  lion  and  a  brazen 
lion  may  have  the  same  external  figure,  but  within  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  from  the  possession  of  organization  on  one  side, 
and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other.  If  then  we  call  the  attribute 
of  extension  quantity^  that  of  figure  and  organization  quality ^  we 
may  set  down  these  two  (I  mean  quantity  and  quahty)  as  the 
two  great  essential  attributes  belonging  to  every  substance, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Again :  every  substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  either 
from  will  or  from  appetite,  or,  where  these  are  wanting,  from 
such  lower  causes  as  its  figure  or  mere  quantity  has  (in  an  en- 
larged use  of  the  words)  a  power  to  act.  Thus  it  is  through 
wiU  that  men  study,  through  appetite  that  brutes  eat,  through 
its  figure  that  the  clock  goes,  and  through  its  quantity  that  the 
stone  descends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  capable  of  acting,  but 
also  of  being  acted  upon ;  and  that,  too,  each  of  them,  according 
to  its  respective  character.  The  mind  is  acted  upon  by  truth, 
the  appetite  by  pleasure,  the  clock  by  a  spring,  and  the  stone  by 
gravitation.  Thus,  then,  besides  quantity  and  quality,  we  have 
found  two  other  attributes,  common  to  all  substances,  and  these 
are  action  and  passion. 

Again :  it  often  happens  when  substances  are  not  present  to 
us,  that  we  are  desirous  to  know  when  and  where  they  existed : 
When,  we  ask,  lived  Homer  ?  Where,  we  ask,  stood  the  ancient 
Memphis !  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  learn  the  time 
and  place  which  circumscribed  the  existence  of  these  beings. 
Now  as  all  sensible  substances  are  circumscribed  after  these  man- 
ners, hence  we  may  consider  the  when  and  the  where  as  two  circum- 
stantials that  inseparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have  we  added 
two  more  attributes  to  the  number  already  established. 

Further  still:   in  contemplating  where  things  exist,  we  are 

Thoso  who  would  tee  an  explanation  of  and  his  Latin  one,  Boethius,  who  arc  both 

those  seyeral  descriptions,  and  why  Aristotle  of  them  copious  and  accurate  upon  the  sub< 

prefers  them  to  their  peculiar  names,  may  ject 
consult  bis  Greek  commentator,  Ammonins, 
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often  led  to  consider  their  position,  and  that  more  especially  in 
living  substances  possessing  the  power  of  self-motion.  There 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  reclining  and  sitting,  between 
sitting  and  standing;  and  there  are  other  circumstances  of  po- 
sition which  extend  to  ail  substances  whatever.  And  thus  must 
position  or  situation  be  subjoined  as  another  different  attribute. 

Add  to  this,  when  substances  are  superinduced  upon  sub- 
stances, we  consider  them  under  the  character  of  clothing^  or 
habit.  Thus,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  glove  covering 
our  hand,  the  shoe  our  foot,  the  coat  our  body,  are  so  many 
species  of  habit.  By  a  more  distant  analogy,  the  corn  may  be 
said  to  clothe  the  fields,  the  woods  to  clothe  the  mountains ;  and 
by  an  analogy  still  more  remote  than  that,  the  sciences  and 
virtues  to  be  habits  that  clothe  the  mind. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-existing  substances  and  at- 
tributes, there  are  ui&uy  whose  very  existence  infers  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other.  Thus,  in  substances,  the  existence  of  son 
infers  that  of  father ^  of  servant  that  of  master ;  in  quantity,  the 
existence  of  greater  infers  that  of  less ;  in  position,  ahove  infers 
below ;  and  in  the  time  when^  subsequent  has  a  necessary  respect  to 
prior.  It  is  when  we  view  things  in  these  mutual  dependencies;, 
in  these  reciprocal  inferences,  that  we  discover  another  attribute, 
the  attribute  of  relation. 

And  thus,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  division 
of  substance  and  attribute,  we  have  divided  attribute  itself  into 
nine  distinct  sorts;  some  of  which  we  have  considered  as  es- 
sential, others  as  circumstantial,  and  thus  made,  upon  the  whole, 
(by  setting  substance  at  their  head)  ten  comprehensive  and  uni- 
versal genera,  called,  with  reference  to  their  Greek  name,  cate- 
gories ;  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name,  predicaments ;  and 
styled  in  the  title  of  this  work,  ^^Philosophical  Arrangements.'*^' 

^  The  aiidents  gaye  to  these  arrange-  were  five,  oh^ia^  toutSttis,  frep^nyf,  irc- 

menta  different  names,  and  made  also  the  i^crif,  icol  ardo'iSf  **  substance,  identity,  di- 

number  of  them  different.     Some,  as  Ar-  versitj,  motion,  rest  \"  others  made  seven ; 

chytas,  called  them  Ka06kou  Atfyoi,  **uni-  lastly,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics 

versal  denominations ;  **  others,  as  Qoin-  maintained  uie  number  usually  adopted, 

tilian,  e^emeiito,  **  elements  ;*^   others,  as  that  is  to  say,  those  ten  which  make  the 

Aristotle,  0'xh/*'"O'  KcernyopieiSj  **  figures,  or  subject  of  this  treatise, 
forms  of  predication  ;**  icanryop/ai,**  predion        See  Aristot  Praedic.  p.  24,  et  Metaphys. 

roent8;'*7^Ki|7«>'ac^ara,**themost general  p.  79.  100.  104,  &c  edit  Sylbuig.    Quin- 

p€  compreJiensive  genera  ;^  r^  Tp&ra  yivrit  tiL  1.  iii  c.  6.    Ammon.  in  Praedioun.  p.  16, 

^the  primary  genera.**    They  differed  also  17,  &c  edit  Venet  8vo.  1545.     Simplic. 

as  to  Uieir  number.    Some  made  them  two,  in  Prsedicam.  p.  16.  V.  edit   Basil.  foL 

subject  and  accident,  or  ( which  is  the  same)  1551. 

substance  and  attribute  ;  others  made  them  As  words,  by  signifying  things,  through 
three,  dividing  accidents  into  the  inherent  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  are  essential  to 
and  circumstantial ;  the  Stoics  held  them  logic,  and  are  the  materials  of  every  pro- 
to  be  four,  6iroice^/iicya,  iroto,  irus  fx"*'^^  position,  the  present  work  may  be  called 
KoX  Tp6s  rt  irwff  kx"*'^^  **  subjects,  things  logicaL  But  as  the  speculations  extend  to 
distinguished  by  qualities,  distinguidied  by  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
being  peculiarly  circumstanced  within  them-  losophy,  they  become  for  that  reason  some- 
selves,  distinguished  by  being  so  with  refer-  thing  more  than  logical,  and  have  been 
ence  to  something  else  ;**  ^to  said  they  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their  compre: 
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When  enumerated/  their  several  names  are  in  order,  as  they 
follow :  substance,  quality,  quantity ,  relation,  action,  passion,  when^ 
fdkere,  position,  and  habit. 

As  each  of  these  ten  predicaments  has  its  subordinate  dis- 
tinctionS)  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  will  be  now  so  amply 
widened,  that  we  shall  find  space  sufficient  on  which  to  build, 
be  our  plan  diversified  and  extensive  as  it  may. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing,  that  the 
doctrine  of  these  categories,  these  predicaments,  these  primary 
genera,  or  Philosophical  Arrangements,  is  a  valuable,  a  copious, 
and  a  sublime  theory ;  a  theory  which,  when  well  understood, 
leads  by  analogy  from  things  sensible  to  things  intelligible ;  from 
effect  to  cause ;  from  that  which  is  passive,  unintelligent,  and 
subordinate,  to  that  which  is  active,  intelligent,  and  supreme : 
a  theory  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  study  every  thing  else 
with  advantage,  but  makes  us  knowing  withal,  in  one  respect, 
where  particular  studies  are  sure  to  iail ;  knowing  in  the  relative 
value  of  things  when  compared  one  to  another;  and  modest,  of 
course,  in  the  estimate  of  our  own  accomplishments/ 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of  being  shewn  to 
what  portion  of  being  every  art  or  science  belongs;  and  how 
limited  that  portion,  when  compared  to  what  remains.  The  want 
of  this  general  knowledge  leads  to  an  effect  the  very  reverse ;  so 
that  men  who  possess  it  not,  though  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
single  art  or  a  single  science,  are  too  often  carried  by  such  partial 
knowledge  to  a  blameable  arrogance,  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  busied  in  pursuits  of  no  value,  and  themselves  the  mono- 
polizers of  wisdom  and  of  truth.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  distinct  discussion  of  each  one  of  these  categories,  pre* 
dicaments,  arrangements,  or  genera,  will  become  the  business  of 
the  following  chapters;  which  discussion,  joined  to  what  has 
been  already  premised,  as  well  as  to  such  future  inquiries  as  shall 
naturallv  arise  in  consequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  offer 
upon  this  interesting  subject." 

As  for  propositions,  which  have  for  their  materials  the  simple 

henaire  character,  not  logical,  but  PhOo-  The  lAtina,  adhering  to  the  Kune  divi- 

•ophical  Arrangements.  sion,  coined  new  names :  ante-fn-adieamei^t^ 

*  Tm¥  irar&  fiffitfjJaif  ovfotKoK^v  kryo^  or  pnB-pr€Klioamenia^  pnnHoamenia^  and 

lUimPt  %Kaffrov  ffrot  ohtrtay  mjfcolrci,  ff  poMt-prtmUcamenta,     Sanderson,  p.  22.  51. 

wovlWy  1l  woihvy  1l  irp6f  rif  ^  irov,  ^  rorh,  ^  55.  edit  Ozon.  1672. 

KuoBai,  f^  txti^t  ^  xoicly,  ^  irdo^f  <y.    Ari-  In  the  present  work,  the  first  section 

stot.  PrswL  p.  24.  edit  Sylb.     The  passage  begins  from  chapter  the  first,  the  second 

needs  no  other  translation  than  what  ap-  section  from  chapter  the  third,  the  third 

pears  in  the  text  section  from  chapter   the   fifteenth.      Of 

(  See  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise.  these  sections,  the  second  (which  diacnssea 

■  The    Greek    logicians   divided    their  the  predicaments,  or  philosophical  arrange- 

speculations  on  this  sabject  into  three  riiif-  ments)  makes  the  real  and  essential  part  of 

/ioro,  or  sections,  calling  the  first  section  the  speculation :  the  first  and  third  sections 

rh  Tfh  r&¥  Ktgrtfyopuiv ;  the  second,  rh  are  only  snbsenrient  to  it ;  the  first  to  pre- 

irwfA  uirr&y  icarnfyofH&if ;  the  third,  r^  fierii  pue,  the  third  to  explain. 
rh9  tturriyopUa.  Ammon.  in  Praedic.  p.  1 46. 
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terms  here  enumerated,  and  for  syllogisms,  wbieh  have  for  their 
materials  the  several  species  of  propositions,  both  these  naturally 
make  subsequent  and  distinct  parts  of  logic,  and  must  therefore 
be  consigned  to  some  future  speculation. 

If  we  go  back  further,  and  recur  to  theorems  of  science,  or  to 
sciences  themselves,  these  will  be  found  not  properly  parts  of 
logic,  but  works  of  a  different  and  higher  character;  works 
where  lofific  serves  the  philosopher  for  an  instrument  or  organ, 
as  the  chisel  serves  the  statuary,  the  pencil  serves  the  painter. 

At  present  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  speculation  concerning 
substance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING   SUBSTANCE   NATURAL HOW   CONTINUED,  OR  CARRIED  ON. 

PRINCIPLES  OP   THIS  CONTINUATION,  TWO INCREASED    TO   THREE 

REDUCED  AGAIN  TO  TWO.       THESE   LAST  TWO,  FORM    AND  A  SUBJECT, 
OR  RATHER  FORM  AND  MATTER. 

To  explain  how  natural  substances  originally  began,  is  a  task 
too  arduous  for  unassisted  philosophy.  But  to  inquire  after 
what  manner,  when  once  begun,  they  have  been  continued,  is  a 
work  better  suited  to  human  abilities :  because  to  a  portion  of 
this  continuity  we  are  personally  present ;  nay,  within  it  we  our- 
selves are  all  included,  as  so  many  parts. 

Now  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  subsists  the  continuity  of 
natural  substances,  and  as  to  the  causes'  by  which  that  con- 
tinuity is  maintained,  there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima- 
gines every  birth,  every  recent  production  that  daily  happens  in 
the  universe,  to  be  an  absolutely  fresh  creation ;  a  realizing  of 
nonentity ;  an  evocation  (if  it  may  be  so  described)  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  What  then  is  it !  It  is  a  change  or  mutation 
out  of  something  which  was  before.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
to  inquire  how  natural  substances  are  continued,  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  principles  of  mutation  or  change. 

First,  then,  let  us  observe,  what  is  in  fact  most  obvious,  that 
there  can  be  no  mutation  or  change,  were  every  thing  to  remain 

'  The  doctrine  of  cantet,  and  their  dif-  explored,  and  of  course  had  aeparate  and 

ferent  species,  is  treated  at  large  thnraeh  distinct  treatises  for  logic,  physics,  and  the 

the  whole  Treatise  npon  Art,  and  in  ue  many  other  branches  of  science,  as  well  the 

notes  subjoined  to  the  same,  particolarly  practical  as  the  specuktiTe.     Not  so  the 

page  59.  author  of  this  treatise :   he  by  no  means 

The  author  desires  to  inform  his  readers,  pretends  to  emulate  the  comprehensive  va- 

that  in  the  subsequent  disquisitions  he  hath  riety  of  that  sublime  and  acute  genius, 

not  confined  himself  merely  to  logic,  but  whose  writings  made  him  for  more  than 

has  interspersed  many  speculations  of  dif-  two  thousand  years  the  admiration  of  Ore- 

ferent  kinds ;  acting  in  this  view  differently  eians,  Romans,  Arabians,  Jews,  and  Chrisr- 

from  the  moidel  set  him  by  the  Stu^te.  tiane.     Such  esteem  could  not  have  been 

The  Stagirite  left  no  part  of  philosophy  un-  the  effect  either  of  fiishion  or  of  chance. 

82 
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precisely  ODe  and  the  same ;  hot  nnd  cold,  precisely  as  they  are, 
one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  so  likewise  crooked  and  straight,  black 
and  white,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  mutation  or  change  is  from 
one  thing  into  another :  ^  from  hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold  into 
hot ;  from  straight  into  crooked,  or  from  crooked  into  straight ; 
and  so  in  other  instances.  It  follows  hence,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutation  or  change  are  necessarily  two ;  one,  a  prin* 
ciple  out  of  which;  the  other,  a  principle  into  which. 

Again,  these  two  principles  are  not  merely  casual  and  teme- 
rarious.' Hot  changes  not  into  crooked,  but  into  cold ;  crooked 
not  into  cold,  but  into  straight ;  white  not  into  moist,  but  into 
black ;  moist  not  into  black,  but  into  dry.  The  same  holds  in 
other  instances  more  complicated.*  The  becoming  a  statue  is  a 
change  from  indefinite  configuration  into  definite ;  the  becoming 
a  palace,  a  change  from  dispersion  into  combination,  from  dis- 
order into  order.  Already  the  principles  which  we  investigate 
have  appeared  to  be  two ;  and  now  it  further  appears  that  tney 
must  be  contraries  or  opposites.*" 

Authority  is  not  wanting  to  countenance  this  last  position. 
The  Scripture  tells  us,*^  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  was 
^^  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  £EUse  of  the 
deep.**^  After  thus  it  became  enlightened  as  well  as  replenished : 
replenished  with  various  forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal; 
enlightened  by  the  sublime  command  of,  '^  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.*^  In  the  whole  of  this  progress  we  may 
remark  contrariety ;  formless  opposed  to  form ;  void  to  re- 
plenished;  and  darkness  to  light. 

y  Thus  Aristotle :  Ilcura  furafioXii  iariM  production  of  what  is  musical,**  &c    Arist. 

$K  Timts  ffff  ri.     He  then  subjoins  the  ety-  Phys.  L  i.  e.  5.  p.  14.  edit  Sylb. 

mology  of  the  word  fitrafioK^  to  oonfinn  *  Kol  rk  fiii  airAa  twv  6vrmif^  iXKk 

his  doctrine :  8i}Ao(  7^  koL  rofhwfta,  Mcr*  trMtra^  Korii  rhy  airrhy  lx«  \6yoif — Ij^t 

ttXAo  ydp  rif  iced  rh  fiJkv  wp^repoy  hfkotf  rh  yitp  ohcla  yiyercu  4k  rov  fiii  ovyKturStu^ 

8*  fhrrtpov :  **  eren  the  name,**  nys  he,  kKkk  8ipfni<r^  raSt  itSC  koX  6  Mpia$  tcaX 

^  shews  it :  for  it  is  somethins  after  some-  rmy  itrxny^oruriUvw  n  ^  iox^fUMr^s, 

thing  else  ;  and  one  of  these  things  denotes  ical  %K(urroy  roinuv  r&  yXv  riJ^is^  r&  h^ 

priory  the  other  denotes  nA§equeni,'**  Physic  oMtvls  rts  iortp:  **  Beings,  too,  which  are 

lib.  T.  c  1.  p.  95.  edit  Sylb.  not  simple,  but  composite,  admit  the  nine 

'  Thus  the  same  author :  'KwAmtup  tww  reaaoning---for  the  house  is  formed  from 

hnm¥  qHSXv  oth-t  iroiciy  wi^vKtw,  oCrt  mCcr-  certain  mattfials,  which  are  not  previmialy 

X^tP  rh  rvx^p  iirh  rov  rvx&vroiy  oM  so  compounded  [as  to  make  a  house],  but 

yiyvvrai  6riow  i^  6tovov¥ — ixxii  Xcuicoy  which  lie  separate ;  and  the  statue,  and 

fikv  yiyrrrtu  4^  o^  Kt^Kov,  Ktd  ro^ov  ohic  e^erj  one  of   those    things  which    ha^e 

iK  wturrhsy  &AA*  iK  fi^Aoyos  ^  r&v  /irro^ii,  figure  given  them,  are  formed  out  of  some- 

mX  fAov<ruchy,  k.  t.  X.    **  Uniyersally  with  thing  which  wants  that  figure ;  and  each 

regard  to  all  beings  whatever,  no  one  being  production  has  a  different  name ;  Bometimea 

is  formed  by  nature  either  to  act  upon  any  it  is  order^  sometimes  it  is  oompontiom.'" 

other  indifferently,  or  to  be  acted  upon  in-  Arist  Phys.  L  i.  c.  5.  p.  14,  15. 

differently ;  nor  is  any  thii^  produced  or  >>  See  the  same  author  in  the  same  trea- 

generated   [indiscriminately J   out  of  any  Use,  p.  II,  12,  &c     See  also  the  quotation 

thing ;  but  white  is  generated  or  produced  in  the  text  from  Scripture,  which  imiue- 

out  of  something  not  xjohiU ;  and  this,  not  diately  follows,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 

every  thing  that  may  be   so  called,  but  notes, 

either  out  of  black,  or  some  of  the  inter-  ^  Genesis,  chap.  i. 
mediate  colours.     Tlie  same  holds  as  to  the 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophers,  some  held  the  principles  of 
things  to  be  hot  and  cold ;  others,  to  be  moist  and  dry ;  others, 
to  be  dense  and  rare ;  others,  in  a  more  abstracted  way,  to  be 
excess  and  defect ;  even  and  odd ;  friendship  and  strife.  Among 
the  moderns,  we  know  the  stress  laid  on  action  and  reaction ; 
attraction  and  repulsion;  expansion  and  condensation;  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal:  to  which  may  be  added  those  two 
principles,  held  by  many  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  the  prin- 
ciples of  atoms  and  a  void,''  which  two  stand  opposed  nearly  as 
beififf  and  nan-ieinff. 

We  shall  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  a  treatise  of 
ancient  date,  because  in  it  the  force  of  contraries  is  exemplified 
with  elegance. 

^^Some  (says  an  ancient  author)*'  have  wondered  how  the 
world,  if  it  bo  composed,  as  it  appears,  out  of  contrary  prin- 
ciples, (the  dry,  the  moist,  the  cold,  and  the  hot,)  has  not  for 
ages  ago  been  ruined  and  destroyed.  As  if  indeed  men  should 
wonder  how  a  city  could  subsist,  composed  (as  it  is)  out  of  con- 
trary tribes,  (I  mean,  the  poor  and  the  opulent,  the  young  and 
the  aged,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  good  and  the  bad,)  and 
be  ignorant  that  this  of  all  things  is  most  admirable  in  political 
concord;  I  mean,  that  by  admitting  every  nature  and  every 
fortune,  it  forms  out  of  many  dispositions  one  disposition ;  and 
out  of  dissimilar  ones,  a  similar.  Perhaps  also  nature  herself 
has  an  affection  for  contraries,  and  chooses  out  of  these  to  form 
the  consonant,  and  not  out  of  things  similar;  so  that  in  the 
same  manner  as  she  associated  the  male  to  the  female,  and  not 
each  to  its  own  sex,  did  she  establish  through  contraries,  and 
not  similars,  the  first  and  original  concord.  Art,  too,  in  imita- 
tion of  nature,  appears  to  do  the  same.  Thus  painting,  bv 
blending  the  natures  of  things  white  and  black,  pale  and  red, 
produces  representations  consonant  to  their  originals.  Thus 
music,  by  mixing  together  sounds  that  are  sharp  and  flat,  that 
are  long  and  short,  out  of  different  voices  produces  one  har- 
mony.    Thus  granmiar,  by  forming  a  mixture  out  of  vowels  and 

'  **  Democritua,**  saya  Arittotle,  **  holds  tions  more  modern.    The  tnct  itadf  standi 

the  mdid  and  the  twii,^  rh  orcpc^y  tctd  the  fifth  in  the  Tolome  of  Ari8totle*s  phT> 

ircK^y,  **  to  be  principles,^  Sif  rh  fity  &s  ftv,  sical  pieces,  according  to  Sylboigias^s  em- 

rh  8*  As  oIk  hr  clyoi  ^i^ri,  **  of  whieh  he  tion,  and  the  passage  here  translated  may 

says  the  one  is  the  same  as  bemg^  the  other  be  found,  cap.  5.  page  12,  of  that  edition, 

the  same  as  tum-bemg/'*    See  Arist  Phys.  beginning  at  the  words,  Kai  roi  y4  ra 

L  i.  c.  5.  p.  13.    See  also  c.  4.  p.  11,  where  iOwfuurt  irwr  irorc  tl  ix  r&v  hnunimw^ 

the  other  contraries  are  explained  at  large.  icr.X.    In  Apnleius  the  words  are,Et  qui- 

*  See  the  treatise,  IIcpl  ic^/aov.    It  is  bosdam  mirom  rideri  solet,  quod,  cum  ex 

giren  to  Aristotle,  and  always  makes  a  part  dirersis,  &c  p.  731.  edit  in  Usum  Delphinl 

of  his  works  ;  bat  although  it  be  of  genuine  quarto. 

antiquity,  and  truly  sublime,  both  in  Ian-         See  Fabricius^s  Biblioth.  Oraec  vol.  ii.  j^ 

guage  and  aentiment,  yet  some  have  thought  127;  where  the  learned  author,  with  his 

it  of  a  later  period,  and  not  written  in  the  usual  labour  and  accuracy,  has  collected  all 

close  manner  and  style  of  Aristotle.    A  the  sentimentsboth  of  ancients  and  modems 

translation  of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  on  this  valuable  work, 
philosopher  Apuleius,  besides  other  tnuislft- 
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mutes,  through  these  hath  established  the  whole  of  its  art.  And 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  that  obscure 
philosopher  Heraclitus.  You  are,  says  he,  to  connect  the 
perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  agreeing  and  the  disagreeing,  the 
consonant  and  the  dissonant ;  and  oui  of  nil  things^  one ;  and  out 
of  one,  all  thin^s^ 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  author,  with  regard  to  whose  doctrine, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  others  already  mentioned,  we 
cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever  may  have  caused  such  an 
unanimity  of  opinion,  whether  it  were  that  men  adopted  it  from 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  or  were  insensibly  led  to  it 
by  the  latent  force  of  truth ;  all  philosophers,  of  all  ages,  appear 
to  have  favoured  contrariety,  and  given  their  sanction  to  the 
hypothesis,  that  principles  are  contraries.^ 

But  further  still :  ^'  It  is  impossible  for  contrarieties  to  co- 
exist, in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  instant.^  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  that  in  the  same  place  and  instant  should  co-exist 
cold  and  hot,  crooked  and  straight,  dispersion  and  combina- 
tion, disorder  and  order.  As  therefore  the  principles  of  change 
are  contraries,  and  contraries  cannot  co-exist,  it  follows  that 
one  principle  must  necessarily  depart,  as  the  other  accedes. 
Thus  in  the  mutation  out  of  disorder  into  order,  when  the  prin- 
ciple into  which,  that  is,  order  accedes,  the  principle  on^  ofvohich^ 
that  is,  disorder  departs.  The  same  happens  in  all  other  in- 
stances. 

A  question  then  arises.  If  one  of  them  necessarily  depart 
as  soon  as  the  other  accedes,  how  can  nature  possibly  maintain 
the  continuity  of  her  productions !  To  depart,  is  to  be  no  more, 
a  sort  of  annihilation,  or  death ;  to  accede,  is  to  pass  into  being, 
a  sort  of  production,  or  birth.  They  cannot  co-exist,  because 
they  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  <  so  that  upon  this  hypothesis 
there  can  be  no  continuity  at  all,  but  every  new  production 
must  be  a  realizing  of  nonentity,  a  fresh  and  genuine  evocation 
of  something  out  of  nothing. 

If  this  in  the  continuity  of  beings  appear  a  difficulty,  let  us 
try  whether  we  can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  suggested. 
Grooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed  into  straight,  a  contrary  into  a 

'nirrcf  7&P  rk  otoixcm  Ktd  rks  W  rUnis:  '"That  we  should  not  make  two 

<KbrinfKa\wfinfasiLffx^<,it<idirtpijftyKSy9¥  principles  onlj,  has  some  appeanmce  of 

Tt$4rr€s,  Hfuts  rh'turrla  xiymnraf^  Aoinp  mason:  for  a  man  may  well  doubt,  how 

6v^  air^s  r^f  iXi^wttu  iofvyKaarehrr^s :  density  should  be  fmn^  by  nature  to  make 

^  For  all  philosophers  hold  the  elements  and  rarity,  or  this  last,  density  ;  and  so  in  like 

those  other  causes,  which  they  call  prin-  manner  with  respect  to  any  other  contrariety 

ciples,  (though  they  suppose  them,  withont  whatever.**    Anst  Phys.  L  L  c.  6.  p.  16. 
giyingareason,)  to  be  contraries,  compelled,        Simplicius  well  obserTes — rh  /up  y^ 

as  it  were,  to  do  so  by  tmth  itself**  Aristot  voiovy  tls  6wofi4ww  rt  voi«?  rh  9h  iwarriam 

Phys.  L  i.  e.  5.  p.  1 5.  obx  irofi4r9t  rh  irmrrtow :  **  That  which 

tThfi^  iroiffiy  8^  iju&pov,  fy^i  ru^  \Syow'  acts,  acts  npon  something  which  remains  ; 

iaropfflfffu  yiip  &r  ris,  w&s  i  irvKwiryis  r^v  but  contrary  does  not  remain  and  wait  for 

/lOMfnyra  iroif ly  ir4^wcw,  ^  oMi  rV  «v#c-  contrary.**  SimpL  in  Prsd.  pw  43.  B.  adit 

pirtrra:  Sfiotms  M  iral  KXAiy  ^otcuwvr  inuf-  BasiL  1 661. 
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contrary;  one  of  which  necessarily  departs,  and  the  other 
accedes.  We  admit  it.  But  is  there  not  something  which, 
during  the  change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes!  Something 
which  remains,  and  is  all  along  still  one  and  the  same.^ 

The  stick,  for  example,  changes  from  crooked  into  straight ; 
and  if  there  was  not  a  stick,  or  something  analogous,  no  such 
change  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it  less  a  stick  for  becoming 
straight ;  or  was  it  more  so  when  crooked !  Does  it  not  remain,^ 
considered  as  a  stick,  precisely,  in  either  case,  one  and  the 
same  I  As  therefore  the  stick  is  to  crooked  and  straight,  so  is 
the  bar  of  iron  to  hot  and  cold ;  the  brass  of  the  statue  to  firare 
and  deformity ;  the  stones  of  the  palace  to  order  and  confusion ; 
and  something,  analogous  in  other  changes,  to  other  contraries, 
not  enumerated. 

If,  therefore,  we  were  right  in  what  we  asserted  before,  and 
are  so  in  what  we  assert  now,  it  should  seem  that  the  princi- 
ples of  change  or  mutation  were  three :  ^   one,  that  which  de- 

^  Kot  rovro  hpB£h  Xryci  Aioydnis^  tri  tt  iced  r^  ifAo6c^  cTroi'  iced  rh  /u^  ^ofi^tt, 

fih  H  Ms  ftrayro,  oOk  ditf  ^p  rh  iroiciV  kcUL  rh   8*  o^x  dirofici'ci*  rh  fihf  ifwoKttfitPof 

Jtdax^w   6v^    iiKKfiXmr   otop    rh    Otofihp  iirofi4p9i'  {6  yiip  itfOfwiros  {nroii4vu)  rh  8i 

^^^co^cn,  jcol  rovTO  0§pfialp9<r$ai  •raXtp'  tkfiowrop  oix*  i'0fi4¥tt:  **It  is  necesnry 

oh  y^  ^  B^pfiSrris  furafidKKu  md  ^  ^  that  in  every  production  there  shoald  be  a 

XP^TiiT   9ts  &AX^Xa,  kwh  S^Aov,  8ri  rh  subject,  [or  a  substratum,]  and  this,  thouoh 

bwoKflfifvov  SoTc  ip  off  rh  voiup  iarX  ica2  one  numerically,  yet  not  one  in  form,  (I 

rh  'rdax^tp^  iwdytai  ro6r€»p  fdap  cTroi  r^p  mean,  by  one  in  form,  the  same  as  one  in 

iwoK9i/i4piiP  ^6irtp :  **  And  this  is  rightly  reason,  in  detail,  or  definition.)    Thus  it  is 

■aid  by  Diogenes,  that  if  all  things  were  not  the  same  thing  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be 

not  out  of  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  po»-  a  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art 

sible  for  them  to  act,  or  be  acted  upon  by  [In  the  formation  of  a  musician,]  the  one 

one  another :  for  example,  that  what  is  hot  remains,  the  other  remains  not ;  the  subject 

should  become  cold  ;  or  reciprocally,  that  or  substratum  remains,  (for  man  remains ;) 

this  should  become  hot ;  for  it  is  not  the  the  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art, 

heat  or  the  coldness  which  change  into  one  remains  not,**  [for  that  is  lost  as  soon  as  he 

another,  but  it  is  that  evidently  changes  becomes  an  artist]    Arist  Phys.  L  L  c  7. 

which  is  the  subject  of  these  affections:  p.  18.  edit  Sylb. 

whence  it  follows,  that  in  those   things  The  production,  or  formation  here  spoken 

where  there  is  acting,  and  being  acted  upon,  o^  means  the  becoming  a  musician  by  the 

it  is  necessary  there  should  belong  to  them  acquisition  of  the  musical  art    The  same 

some  one  nature,  their  common  subject**  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  any  other  art 

Arist  de  Gener.  et  Cor.  lib.  i.  c  6.  p.  20.  or  science,  which  man,  as  man,  is  capable 

edit  Sylb.  of  acquiring. 

Aristotle,  who  gires  this  quotation,  well  Again,  the  same  phOosopber :  ''Eri  rh 

remarks,  that  it  was  too  much  to  affirm  this  ftiv  iwofi4ptij  rh  8*  iptuniop  o^x  ^o/Upu' 

of  all  things,  but  that  it  should  be  confined  fariM  &pa  rl  rplrop  -rapiL   rk  ipoprta: 

to  such  things  only  as  reciprocally  act,  and  **  Add  to  this  (says  he)  there  is  something 

are  acted  upon  ;  and  so  in  his  comment  we  [in  productions  of  all  kinds]  which  remains  ; 

may  perceive  he  restrains  them.  but  the  contrary  does  not  remain  ;  there  is 

See  more  of  this  one  being,  the  common  therefore  some  third  thing  over  and  above 

subject,  or  substratum,  in   the  foUowing  the  contraries.**    Metaph.  A.  p.  196.  edit 

chapter.  Sylb. 

The  Diogenes  here  mentioned  was  a  con-  If  there  appear  a  difficulty  in  the  first 

temporary  of  Anaxagoras,  and  lived  many  quotation  of  ihu  note,  concerning  a  subject 

years  before  the  cynic  of  the  same  name,  being  one  numerically,  but  not  so  in  form. 

See  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  57.  or  character,  see  note  on  the  word  privaHon^ 

*  *Ori  Sci  ktl  Ti  diroKcurtfoi  rh  ytYp6-  in  the  first  part  of  the  following  chapter, 

ftci'oy,  icol  Tovro  CI  icol  itptBfi^  iar\p  Ir,  ^  Ai^/rtp,  cf  ris  r6p  re  vp&rtoop  iXifiri 

&XA*  fflBci  7c  o^x  <*'*  (t^  tV  *^'  ^^TVf  Poidv9itP€Xpm\4yw,KaXro\noP'aptKyitmoip^ 

ncH  K6y^  tcUttSp.  )  9O  yiip  rainhp  ar0|pc^^  f I  fi4W9i  9uur^9tp  iLfi^<n4povs   airrohs^ 
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parts ;  another,  ih€U  which  accedes ;  and  a  third,  that  which  re- 
mains. Take  an  example  or  two  from  man.  The  healthful  de- 
parts ;  the  morbid  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  The  $narbid  de- 
parts ;  the  healthful  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  It  is  thus  we 
change  reciprocally  as  well  to  better  as  to  worse. 

It  may  bo  observed  of  these  three  principles,  that  two  of 
them,  being  contraries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare ; 

Hand  bene  conveninnt,  nee  in  nna  wde  morantur : 

the  third,  like  a  neutral  power,  preserves  an  intercourse  with 
both,  and  sometimes  associates  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  observed  also  of  the  two  hostile  or  con- 
trary principleH,  that  one  of  them  appertains,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  better  co-arrangement '  of  things,  and  one  to  the  baser : 

imvTtBhfoi  ri  rplrw :  **  If  any  one,  there-  gnage  of  Eodenaaticas,  chapi.  zxziiL  14, 1& 

fofe,  think  the  former  reasoning,  and  the  and  zliL  24. 

nreeent  reasoning,  to  be  each  of  them  true ;        See  (besides  the  quotations  mentioned 

It  it  necessary,  in  order  to  preserre  both  of  already)  Ethic  Nicom.  L  L  c  6.  p.  15.  edit, 

them  entire  and  unimpeached,  to  lay  down  Ozon.  1716  ;  and  Ensttatii  Com.  in  Ethic 

and  establish  some  third  principle^  Nic  p.  ]  3.  BL 

He  toon  after  adds:   T^  fi«y  o2r  rpia        To  the  quotations  given  above  may  be 

^imu  TJk  <rroix«<a  cImu,  lac  re  ro^rmp  Ktd  added  the  following  one  from  VaiTO. 
iu  Toie^rwv  6\Xmf  iwurieomvai  S^cuv  &y        Pythagoras  Samius  ait  omaiom  renua 

ix*tif  rofii  xJyov:  **To  say,  therefore,  that  initia  esse  Bina:  ut  finitam  et  infinitum, 

tae  elements  [or  principles  of  things]  are  bonnm  et  malum,  vitam  et  mortem,  diem  et 

three,  may  appear  to  have  some  foundation  noctem ;  quare  item  duo,  status  et  motua. 

to  those  who  speculate  from  these  and  other  Qnod  stat  ant  agitur,  oorpaa :  nbi  agitatur 

leaaonings  of  like  sort^^    Arist  Phys.  L  L  locus:  dnm  agitatur,  tempos:  qnod  est  in 

c  6.  p.  16, 17.  edit.  Sylb.  ogitatu,  actio.  Qnadripartitio  magis  sic  elu- 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  his  Metar  cebit :  corpus  est,  ut  cursor :  locus,  stadium 

physics :   Tpia  8^  rk  ofrio,  iced  rp€is  tU  qua  currit :  tonpus,  hora  qua  currit :  actio, 

i(nCBU'  96o  iJLtp  ri  ivajn-lanns  (^s  rh  ^p  cursio.    Quare  fit,  ut  omnia  fere  sint  qua- 

Myt  acal  cJSof,  rh  tk  <rr4fnicis')  rh  8^  dripartita,  et  ea  aetema ;  qnod  neque  un- 

rpirw  ^  ffXiy :  **  Wherefore  the  causes  of  quam  tempus,  quin  fuerit  motus  (ejus  enim 

things  are  three,  and  the  principles  are  intenraUum  tempus ;)  neque  motos,  ubi  non 

three  ;  two,  the  contmriety,  (of  which  con-  locus  et  coipus ;  (quod  alterum  est,  quod 

trariety  one  part  is  the  definition  and  form ;  movetur ;   alterum,  ubi ;)   neque,  ubi  sit 

the  other  part,  the  privation  ;)   and  the  agitatus,  non  actio  ibL     Igitur  initionim 

third  principle,  the  matter.'*    Metaph.  A.  quadrigSB,  locm  et  oorjma^  demput  et  actio, 
p.  197.  edit  Sylb.  Pythagoias,  the  Samiiui,  says,  that  the 

>  **  Co-arrangement** — So  I  here  ventured  principles  of  all  things  are  two  and  two, 

to  translate  the  word  oiMrrocx^o,  or  avarot-  or  double :  as,  for  example,  finite  and  in- 

Xff^  for  it  is  written  both  ways  in  Ari-  finite,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  day 

stotlc     See  Metaph.  1.  L  c  5.  p.  13 ;  1.  iiL  and  ni^t ;  and  by  Uie  same  rule,  rest  and 

c  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb.  motion.     [In  theae  hut]  that  which  rests 

The    Pythagoreans,  observing    through  or  is  agitated  is  body ;  the  where  it  is  agi- 

the  worid  a  difference  in  things  as  to  better  tated,  is  place ;  the  whilst  it  is  agitated,  is 

and  worse,  and  that  this  difTerence  often  led  time ;  and  in  the  agitation  itself  we  view 

to  a  sort  of  contrariety  or  opposition,  ar-  the  action, 

ranged  them  into  two  classes,  a  better  class        This  fourfold  division  will  better  appear 

and  a  worse ;  and,  placing  the  two  classes  as  follows :  Call  body,  the  person  who  runs ; 

by  the  side   of  each  other,  called  them  call  place,  the  course  over  which  he  runs ; 

awrroixifUj  or  *^  co-arrangements.**     In  the  call  tiine,  the  hour  during  which  he  runs ; 

better  class  they  put  u$utjf,  bomd,  friend-  and  let  the  race,  or  running,  be  called  the 

al^,  ffood,  &c ;  in  the  other  they  put  ma/-  adtcm. 

tiiikde,  botttidless,  strife,  evil.  Sue     Some  of        Now  it  happens,  that  almost  all  things 

this  school  limited  Uic  number,  others  left  are  in  this  manner  fourfold,  and  this  foui^ 

it  indefinite,  considering  all  things  as  double,  fold  division  is  as  it  were  etemaL    The 

one  against  another,  according  to  the  Ian-  reason  is,  there  never  was  time,  but  there 
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to  the  better  appertains  figure ;  to  the  baser,  deformity :  to  the 
better,  order ;  to  the  baser,  confasion  :  to  the  better,  health ;  to 
the  baser,  disease.  Now  if  we  call  those  of  the  better  tribe  bj 
the  common  name  of  form^  and  those  of  the  other  tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  privation^"'  distinguishing  the  neutral  principle 
withal  by  the  name  of  subject^  we  shall  then  find  the  three 
principles  of  mutation,  or  change,  to  be  /amij  privatiaUy  and  a 
subject. 

Of  these  three,  if  we  compare  form  to  privation^  we  shall  find 

farm  to  be  definite  and  simple;  privation  to  be  infinite  and 

vague.     Thus  there  are  infinite  ways  of  being  diseased,  though 

but  one  of  being  healthy ;  infinite  ways  of  being  vicious,  though 

but  one  of  being  virtuous." 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  privation  is  om^  having  this  infinite 
and  vague  character ;  we  may  answer,  because  as  privation^  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  absence  of  that  form  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  Thus  to  be  diseased,  (though  the  ways  are  in- 
finite,) is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  health ;  to  be  vi- 
cious, (though  the  ways  are  infinite,)  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  to  reject  privation  for 
a  principle,  and  supply  its  place,  when  wanted,  by  its  opposite, 
that  is  to  say,  form ;  not  however  by  the  specific  form  then  ac- 
tually tending  to  existence,  but  by  every  other  congenial  form, 
of  which  this  specific  form  is  the  privation.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  sphere,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  pyramid,  or  of  any  figure,  besides  the  sphere,  whether 
regular  or  irregular.  Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  harmony 
called  the  diapason,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  diapeniej  or  of  any  other  tensions,  besides  those  of  the 
octave,  be  they  consonant  or  dissonant.  It  is  certain  that  by 
such  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of  all  possible  forms,  by 
such  an  abisence  and  presence,''  by  such  a  continued  revolution 

nratt  have  been  motioii,  (of  which  time,  in-  contraries  it  priration.**    Aristot  Metapb. 

deed,  is  bat  the  intenral ;)  nor  motion,  but  L  iiL  c  *2.  p.  52.  edit  Sjlb. 

where  there  must  hare  been  place  and  By  the  word  otker,  he  means  the  baser 

body ;  (one  of  which  is  the  thing  moved ;  and  subordinate  cUu,  to  which  chise  he 

the  other,  that  where  it  is  moved  ;)  nor  gives  the  common  name  of  prwaHon^  as  in- 

agitation,  but  where  there  must  have  been  duding  all  the  genera  therein  enumerated, 

action.  «^y^  evil^  &c.     And  hence  it  is,  that  pri- 

And  hence   it  follows,  that  place  and  vation  is  in  this  treatise  soon  after  called 

body,  Hme  and  action^  form,  as  it  were,  a  infinite  and  vague ;  for  rh  (brcipor,  **  infi> 

joint  quaternion  of  principles.     Van*,  do  nite,**  made  one  in  this  baser  arrangement. 

Ling.  Lat.  L  iv.  p.  7.  edit  Amstel.  See    Blemmidee    Epitom.    Physic  p.  60. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  length,  Philop.  in  Arist  Pbys.  1.  i.  sub.  fin. 

not  only  as  it  explains  eo^rromffemewt^  but  **  *E<r0Xol  fikv  yift  &irAi»s,  troKroSanrds 

as  it  exhibits  to  us  four  of  those  predica-  8^  kokoL     Theognis. 

ments,  or  arrangements,  which  make  parts  °  *lKayhv  yiip  li<rrcu  rh  rrtpov  r&y  ive»- 

of  this  treatise,  viz.  subslarux^  tvhen,  tchercy  riuu  iroifip  rp  inrowritf  xal  wapovaitf,  r^y 

adioR.  fitTafio\'tir :    "One  of  the  two  contraries 

*  Tmv    ivavritov    ^    iripa    ffvaroixi^  (that  is  to  say,  yor»A)  will  be  sufficiently 

ardfnivu:   **The  other  co-arrangement  of  able,  by  its  absence  and  its  presence,  to 
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and  periodical  succession,  supposing  a  proper  suhject  withal 
to  receive  and  give  them  up,  we  may  conceive  how  changes  may 
be  performed,  and  new  substances  produced,  though  (as  we  have 
saia  already)  the  principle  of  privation  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
No  harm  accrues  to  the  doctrine  from  a  supposition  like  this ; 
only,  if  we  admit  it,  we  again  reduce  the  priuciples  from  three 
to  two ;  not  however  the  former  two,  those  that  exist  in  con- 
trariety, for  now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones,  those  of  a 
/orm  and  a  subjeetj^  or  (if  we  take  matter  in  its  proper  meaning) 
those  o{/orm  and  matter. 

It  is  in  these  we  behold  the  elements  of  those  composite 
beings,  natural  eubetaneee.  The  disquisition  makes  it  expedient 
to  consider  each  of  the  two  apart,  and  this  we  shall  therefore  do 
by  beginning  with  matter. 

flfieet  matation.^    Aristot  Pbya.  L  i.  c.  7.        Philoponns  gives  a  pertment  instanoe  to 

p.  20.  edit  Sylb.  explain  how  prnation  may  be  form.    He 

On  thit  pam^  Themistiiu  that  com-  tdlt  nt,  'H  yio  A^Smi  iip/iufla  Tfyvmu  <ac 

iBtnti.     Haring  iniertod  the  wonb  above  rift  hfippLOffrias  rift  AiMmt.  AAA'  i^  A^tMf 

quoted,  he  subjoiDt — Aotm  vh  clSet  rV  iumpMo^rta  t^arm  clrw  ^^^rn^s  hpftamMf 

Xifpor  AvorXiypoc   irol  riff  artp^tms'  ii  l|  irdpa  rw  Svroroi  9h  nai  mrkms  h^ap- 

T^f  rr4pfifcrts  ob  ^icris  ris  iceti  craof  loriy,  fioarU  clrw  T«r  x^P^'^  Smrncmh^  ix^v^^^ 

«AX'  A»ow^(a  rov  fKBws :  **  So  that  the  fonn  ko)  rmno  woucikms  KAAorc  iXkmt  iwtrrrth 

•nppliet  alio  the  place  of  the  priratioii ;  for  /Upmw  fioAAov,  It  iu^tifUimif :  "The  Lydian 

the  priTation  is  itself  no  particular  nature  mode  or  harmony  is  made  oot  of  Lydian 

or  foffra,  bnt  rather  tie  abtemee  o/tke  /brm^  disaonance,  [that  is,  before  the  strings  of  a 

(which   is  then    passing  into  existence.]  lyre  were  tuned  to  that  mode,  they  were 

Themist  in  Arist  Phys.  p.  21.  B.  edit  Aid.  tuned  after  another  manner,  which  manner 

Simplicius  on  this  occasion  explains  him-  he  calls  properly,  Lydian  dissonance.]  Now 

•elf  as  follows :  Ob  fidrroi  iiHwatp  4p  roh  Lydian  dissonance  may  be  the  Phrygian 

#ro<x<^<>u  9cmu  r^p  (rr4(ni<rtp  icoi  rh  mn^  mode  or  harmony,  or  it  may  be  any  other 

oMiP  fiii  &v,  itSri  iarowrla  iaApop  iorX  rov  of  the  modes,  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c  ;]  it  may 

Vf^vir^of ,  ob9hv  AWo  iaurv  wpturdymMra'  also  be  simply  the  dissonance  of  the  strings 

4!P«^9#i|  ih  T^  cfSci  fi6p^  mu  abrhs^  rf  wap-  under  any  casual   tension,  and    that    in 

«Mrlf  rp  Uanov  luA  rp  kwowri^  hvpofuh^  various  and  different  wajrs,  either  as  they 

tV  y4p44np  acol  r^v  fOopkp  iwoiiZipm :  are  more  stretched,  or  more  relaxed,**  [that 

**Aristotle  has  not  deigned  to  place  among  the  is,  either  sharper  or  flatter.]     Philop.  in 

elements  [of  natural  productions]  prifoaiimj  Phync  1.  i  p.  45. 

•nd  that  mode  of  non-being  which  is  con-        This  shews  that  the  Phrygian  mode  in 

sonant  to  it ;  because  privation  is  no  more  this  example,  though  cleariy  a  form  of  har- 

Ihan  the  absence  of  the  thing  produced,  mony,  is  nevertheless,  when  referred  to  the 

introducing  along  with  itself  no  other  par-  Lydian  mode,  as  much  a  privation  as  any 

iicnlar  attribute.    He  himself  also  has  been  casual  tension  of  the  strings,  totally  void  of 

aatisiied  with  the  form  alone,  as  being  able  all  concord. 

by  ite  presence  and  ite  absence  to  effect        p  This    is  implied  in  the   words— -Iki 

both  generation  and  dissolution.**    Simplic  yfyp^TM  Awop  Ik  re  rod  twoMt/ihw/  ttmi 

in  Aristot  Phys.  lib.  L  p.  54.  edit  Aid.  fol.  rijf  (Aop^s :  **  that  every  thing  is  made  or 

1526.  produced  out  of  a  subject  and  a  figure.** 

Perhaps  Simplidns  alludes  to  what  Ari-  Arist  Physic  L  I  c.  7.  p.  19. 
etotle  says  in  die  following  passage:  *H  id  **  Figure,**  f^op^  means  the  same  with 
y  lUp^  icoi  ^  ^{nns  lixSts  kdyrrai'  md  clSos,  **form  ;**  iwotc^iiMPOP^  **  subject,** 
7^  fl  ardptiois  tlMs  wms  iorlp :  ^  the  means  the  same  with  8Xiy,  **  matter.**  See 
terms  form  and  nature  have  a  double  the  treatise  just  quoted,  particidariy  to- 
meaning  :  for  in  one  sense  even  prwatiom  wards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book. 
isy&TM.**  Physic.  Aristot  1.  iL  c.  J. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  MATTER AN  IMPERFECT  DESCRIPTION  OF  IT ITS  NATURE, 

AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF  ITS  EXISTENCE,  TRACED  OUT  AND   PROVED 

FIRST  BY  ABSTRACTION THEN   BY  ANALOGY ILLUSTRATIONS   FROM 

MYTHOLOGY. 

Matter  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  composite  substances, 
which  appertains  in  common  to  them  all,**  without  distinguishing 
them  from  one  another.     But  it  is  fitting  to  be  more  explicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  subject  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  saw ;  such 
is  timber  to  the  boat. 

Now  this  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing,  being  necessarily 
previous  to  that  thing^s  existence,  is  necessarily  different  from 
it,  and  not  the  same.  Thus  iron,  as  iron,  is  not  a  saw ;  and 
timber,  as  timber,  is  not  a  boat.  Hence  then  one  character  of 
every  subject  or  matter,  that  is,  the  character  of  negaiwn  or 
privation. 

Again,  though  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  not  that 
thing,  yet  were  it  incapable  of  becoming  so,  it  could  not  be 
called  its  subject  or  matter.  Thus  iron  is  the  subject  or  matter 
of  a  saw,  because,  though  not  a  saw,  it  may  still  become  a  saw. 
On  the  contrary,  timber  is  not  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  saw, 
because  it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  saw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one,  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence,  then, 
besides  privation,  another  character  of  every  subject  or  matter, 
and  that  is  the  character  of  aptitude  or  capacity. 

Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  subject  or  matter  of  many 
things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a  capacity  to 
them  all.**    Thus  iron,  being  the  subject  or  matter  of  the  saw, 

^  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  this  **  This  [that  is,  the  /bmi]  is  chaiacteristie 

chapter  with  the  beginning  of  the  following,  of  erery  being's  essence;  for  as  to  the 

it  will  appear  that,  though  matter  Kod/mrm  matter^  it  b  common**  [and  rons  through 

are  the  elements,  or  inherent  parts  of  ererj  all.] 

composite  sabstance,  yet  they  essentially  Ammoniui  says  expressly,  'H  ft}p  yiip 

differ,  inasmuch  as  tnatter  being  common,  IfAiy  Kou^rias  iarh^  alrla  roh  wp^ky/uurt^ 

form  peculiar,  ^^)rm  gives  every  such  sub-  rh  8^  clSey  ButipopSis :  ^  Matter,  with  regard 

stance  its  character,  while  matter  gives  it  to  things,  is  the  cause  of  their  general  oom- 

none.  munity,  or  common  nature  ;  form,  the  caoae 

Thus  Philoponus:   Kar*  airrh  yiip  [rh  of  their  peculiar  difference.**    Ammon.  in 

cTSof  sciL]  x'H^^^'^'^IP^C'^''^^  '''^  irpdyftara,  Cat  p.  25.  B. 

#rar&  9h  r^v  0Ai}v  oddir  ^AA^Amv  ita/p4-  '  Privatiou  and  eapacUy  are  essential  to 

powri:  **By/onii,  things  are  characterised;  every   thing  which    bears  the    name    of 

by  matter^  they  differ  not  one  from  another.**  matter ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  fol- 

Com.  in  Physic.  Arist  p.  55.  D.  And  soon  lowing  passage :    itrrl  9^  rh  ^OK^l/itPW 

after,    Ai^i  airh    xif^^"^^?*^^^^^  ^^^^  hpiBfi^  f*^  tiwf  «^c<  '^  ^^ '  ^  the  subject 

T^f  UdffTov  oicias'  v  yi^  0Xn»  Koir^:  or  matter  is  one  numerically,  but  in  cha- 
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the  axe,  and  the  chisel,  implies  privation  and  capacity  with 
respect  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  saw  into  a  chisel,  but  not  into  a 
boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but  not  into  a  saw. 
The  reason  is,  there  can  be  no  change  or  mutation  of  one  thing 
hito  another,  where  the  two  changing  beings  do  not  participate 
the  same  matter.*  Bat  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  process  to  metallize 
and  become  iron,  through  such  progression  as  this  we  might 
suppose  even  the  boat  to  become  a  saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is, 
that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate  participation  of  the 
same  matter. 

Having  advanced  thil^  finr,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember, 
first,  that  every  subject  ov  matter  implies,  as  soch,  privation  and 
capacity ;  and  next,  that  all  change  or  mutation  of  beings  into 
one  another,  is  by  means  of  their  participating  the  same  commim 
natter.  This  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  from  works  of  art, 
as  felling  more  easily  under  human  cognizance  and  observation. 
It  is  however  no  less  eertain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
tlioagh  the  superior  subtlety  in  these  renders  examples  move 
diffioult. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
ii  be  not  admitted  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  ocmfes- 
sion  of  all  philosophers,  that  substances  of  every  kind,  whether 
Batural  or  artificial,  either  immediately  or  meoiately  pass  one 
into  another;  that  we  suppose  at  present  no  reahzings  of 
nonentity,  but  that  reciprocal  deaths,  dissolutions,  and  diges- 

fieter  it  ia  twor*  that  it  to  My,  too,  u  it        See  p.  263,  note  i,  and  note  <,  p.  269. 
haa  a  capacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet        ■  This  reasoning  has  refeienoe  to  what 

ia  onder  a  privation,  till  it  actnaUy  become  the  andents  called  8Xif  -rpofnx^  ''the 

sou  Aristot.  Physic  L  i.  p.  1 7.    And  soon  immediate  matter,^  in  oppodtion  to  $Kfi 

alter,  he  says:  h-tpop  yao  rh  Mjptfvy  xat  wpdmi^  **the  remote  or  primary  matter,** 

T^  iftio6cr^  cTyoi,  acal  r^  iurxnfw^^^Tm  acol  of  which  more  will  be  asid  in  the  ooone  of 

X«Aie^:  **it  is  a  different  thing  to  be  a  this  i^wculation. 

man,  and  to  be  Toid  of  the  musiol  art ;  it         It  u  of  the  immediate  matter  we  must 

is  a  different  thing  to  be  Toid  of  figure,  and  understand  the  following  passage :  *EM- 

to  be  brass.**    As  mnch  as  if  he  had  said,  X^<u    '^*  f"^   '^^    ^^""l'    offriyf    Pr^pa 

that  the  man,  before  he  became  a  masical  ftyp^ir^m.  8i^  t V  fciyowrtu^  alrita^  olor  in 

artist,  had  both  a  capacity  for  that  cha-  (^Xov    «cai  Kifitinhs  icol   icKiwir  ^imw  9i 

rscter,  and  a  privation  of  it ;  the  brass  a  Mpa  ii  8\ty  ^  iufdyKtis,  h'4p9fP  6rrmv. 

nmilar  capncity  and  privation,  before  it  tJor  rrpimv  ovk  &y  yhfotro  iic  {^Xow,  odS* 

was  cast  into  a  statue.  hr\  rf  Kivo^<rp  cdri^  rovro  .*  **  It  is  possible. 

Thus  too  Themistius  :    Kal  roi  \4yofitp  that,  the  matter  being  one  and  the  same, 

r^r  fikiis  rh  tJycu  iy  r^  9vrd^ci*  ^  84  ^ipofus  different  things  by  the  efficient  cause  should 

8ifXoy^<  ftrrii  ar€piiirfws'  oM  yitp  fri  be  formed  out  of  it ;  as,  for  example,  that 

9irafus  cfvy,  fi^  ffhv  <drr§  ntCrrwy  iral  r^r  out  of  wood  should  be  formed  a  box  and  a 

OTc^^cwf  yoovfi4yris :    **  We  say  the  e»-  bed.    But  then  with  regard  to  some  things, 

sence  of  matter  is  in  capacity ;  and  capacity  which  are  different,  the  matter  is  of  necee^ 

is  evidently  connected  with  privation  ;  since  sity  different  also.    It  is  thus,  for  example, 

it  would  no  longer  be  capacity,  could  pri-  that  a  saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  wood  ; 

vation  in  no  sense  be  understood,  as  exist-  nor  is  this  a  work  in  the  power  of  the 

ing  with  it'*    Themist  in  Aristot.  Physic,  efficient  cause.**  Arist  Metaph.  H.  icc^  S'. 

p.  21.  edit  Aid.  p.  1 3S.  edit  Sylb. 
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lions,  support  by  turns  all  substances  out  of  each  other,  so  that, 
as  Hamlet  says,  from  the  idea  of  this  rotation. 

Imperial  CaBsar,  dead  and  tum*d  to  clay. 
May  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  question,  in  short,  is,  whether,  in  this  world  which  we  inhabit, 
there  be  not  an  universal  mutation  of  all  things  into  all/  If 
there  be,  then  must  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  common 
to  all  things ;  I  say,  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things,  since,  without  some  such  matter,  such  mutatioa 
would  be  wholly  impossible. 

But  if  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things;  this  matter  must  imply,  not  (as  particular  and 
subordinate  matters  do)  a  particular  privation,  and  a  particular 
capacity,  but,  on  the  coniraryy  tmiversal  privaiion^  and  u»iver$Ql 
capacity.'^ 

If  the  notion  of  such  a  being  appear  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible, we  may  further  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence 
from  the  following  considerations. 

Either  there  is  no  such  general  change,  as  here  spoken  of, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  would  destroy  the  sympathy  and 

*  The  Peripatetica,  according  to  the  er-  goreans,  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  borrowed 
roneous  astronomy  by  them  adopted,  sup-  much  of  their  philosophy)  elegantly  calla 
posed  the  fixed  stars,  the  planets,  the  snn,  this  imaginary  sphere  of  ^e  moon^s  oAit, 
and  the  moon,  to  more  all  of  ihem  round  IcBfihs  AAoyoiruu  luA  71  i^f^t,  **  tbe 
the  earth,  attached  to  different  spheres,  isthmus  of  immortality  and  generation  C* 
which  moved  and  carried  them  round,  the  that  is,  the  boundary  which  Ues  between 
earth  itself  being  immoveable,  and  placed  things  immortal  and  things  tnniitoiy. 
in  the  centre  of  uie  universe.  This  motion,  Gale^s  Opusc,  Mythog.  pt.  516. 
purely  and  simply  local,  was  the  only  one  The  Stoics  went  further  than  this  isth- 
they  allowed  to  these  celestial  bodies,  mus.  They  did  not  confine  these  changea 
which  in  essence  they  held  to  be  perfectly  to  a  part  <uily  of  the  universe ;  they  sup- 
unchangeable.  Things  on  the  surfiu»  of  posed  them  to  pass  Uirough  the  whole; 
this  earth,  (such  as  plants  and  animals,)  and  and  to  continue  without  ceasing,  till  all  was 
things  between  that  sur&ce  and  the  moon,  at  length  lost  in  their  iicw6fwau,  or  ^go- 
(such  as  clouds,  meteors,  winds,  &c.)  these  neral  conflagration  \"  after  whidi  came  a 
they  supposed  obnoxious  to  motions  of  a  new  world,  and  then  a  new  conflagration, 
more  various  and  complicated  character;  and  so  on  periodicidly.  Diog.  Laert.  vii. 
motions  which  changed  them  in  their  qua-  135,  141,  142. 

lities  and  quantities,  and  which  even  led  ^  Th    wpSrrojf    ^woKflfnu^op^    iwdfMifw 

to  their  generation  and  dissolution,  to  life  onrcto-as  8^c<r^  r^r  /lop^iLS^  hf  artpfifffu 

and  to  death.    Hence  the  whole  tribe  of  fi^  iariv  lanurm:  **The  primary  subject 

these  mutable  and  perishable  beings  were  or  matter,  having  a  capacity  to  admit  all 

called  sublunary,  beamse  the  region  of  their  forms,  exists  in  a  privation  of  them  aU.^ 

existence  was  beneath  the  sphere  of  the  Themist  in  Aristot  Physic  p.  21. 

moon.     It  was  here  existed  thoae  elements  Themistius  well  distinguishes  between 

which,  as  Milton  tells  us,  two  words,  expressing  the  same  being;  I 

m  quatendon  run  mean,  &woictlfupop  and  fiKti.    The  first  he 

Perpetual  circle^  muUiform^  and  tnvc  makes  the  subject  or  substratum  of  some- 

And  nourisk  all  tkingt.           Par.  Lost.  thing  actually  existing  ;   the  other,  that 

It  was  here  that  Aristotle  held — trt  iray  matter  which  has  a  oapadtjf  of  becoming 

iic  Ttamhs  yip€ff0at  t^vkc,  **•  that  every  many  things,  before  it  actually  becomes  any 

thing  was  naturally  formed  to  arise  out  oS  one  of  them. 

every  thing."     Lib.  de  Ortu  et  Int.  p.  39.  This  is  that  one  being,  mentioned  by 

edit  Sylb.  Diogenes,  whose  words  we  have  quoted  in 

Ocellus  Lucanus  (from  whom,  and  firom  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  263,  note  k, 
Archytaa,  Tinueus,  and  the  other  Pytha- 
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congeniality  of  things ;  or  if  there  be,  there  must  be  a  matter  of 
the  character  here  established,  because  without  it  (as  we  have 
said)  such  change  would  be  impossible. 

Add  to  this,  however  hard  universal  privation  may  ap- 
pear, yet  had  the  primary  matter  in  its  proper  nature  any  one 
particular  attribute,  so  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  being 
unlimited  and  universal,  such  attribute  would  run  through  all 
thinffs,  and  be  conspicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white,  all  things 
would  be  white ;  if  circular,  they  would  be  circular ;  and  so  as 
to  other  attributes,  which  is  contrary  to  fact.'  Add  to  this,  that 
the  opposite  to  such  attribute  could  never  have  existence,  unless 
it  were  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
same  instance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  rectilinear,  &c. 
since  this  inseparable  attribute  would  necessarily  be  everywhere, 
because  the  matter,  which  implies  it,  is  itself  everywhere ;  at 
least,  may  be  found  in  all  things  that  are  generated  and  perish- 
able. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  idea  (such  as  it  is)  of  that  singular 
being,  tTXi;  irp&Tr)^  the  ^^  primary  matter  ;^  a  being  which  those 
]^08ophers,  who  are  immerged  in  sensible  objects,  know  not 
well  how  to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do  without  it ;  ^  a 
being,  which  flies  the  perception  of  every  sense,  and  which  is  at 
best  even  to  the  intellect  out  a  negative  object,  no  otherwise 
comprehensible  than  either  by  analogy  or  abstraction. 

*Thit  aigument  is  taken  firom  Plato,  way  of  metaphor,  firom  signifying ''timber** 

Speaking  of  the  primary  matter,  he  saya,  or  **  wood,**  the  common  materials  in  many 

*Oj^ior  7^  &vr«r  hnurUrrmf  ruflf  rii  ri}f  works  of  art     Hence  it  was  that  Ocellos, 

hwnias^  rd  re  r^s  wapdwoM  &XXiff  ^^ttrf ,  Timans,  and  Plato  employ  rarious  words, 

6v^  1X001,  Scx^/Mi^i',  Kflurdf  &y  tupoftotoi^  and  all  of  them  after  the  same  metaphorical 

tV  9irou  wapMiu^vmf  tn^w:  **Were  it  manner,  when  they  would  express  the  na- 

like  any  of  those  things  that  enter  into  it,  tore  of  this  mysterious  being.   Ocellns  caUs 

in  sudi  case,  when  it  came  to  reoeiTe  things  it,  wayStx^s  iral  iic/Mayttov  ri}f  ywi<nms^ 

of  a  natore  contrary  and  totally  different  ^  the  universal  recipient,  and  impression  of 

from  itself  it  would  exhibit  them  ill,  by  things  generated,**  as  wax  reoeiTes  imprea- 

•bewing  its  own  nature  along  with  Uiem  sions  from  various  seals.    Timeos  uses  the 

at  the  same  time.**    Plat  Tim.  p.  50.  word  0Aa  in  the  Doric  dialecii  and  explains 

Thus  Chalcidins,  in  commenting  the  paa-  it  (like  Ocellus)  by  ^ac^ioTcior,  to  which  he 

sage  here  quoted :  Si  sit  aliquid  candidum,  adds  the  appellations  of /letr^pa  ical  riAcb'ar, 

lit  ifij^iiStov^  d«nde  oporteat  hoc  transferri  **  mother  and  nurse.**    Plato  calls  it,  first, 

in  alinm  colorem,  vel  diversum,  ut  ruborem  v^Un^f  y^vUrtms  iml^j^y^  olor  ri^^niK, 

aire  pallorem,  vel  contiarium,  ut  atrum ;  **  the  receptacle  of  all  generation,  as  its 

tone  candor  non  patietur  introeuntes  colores  nurse  ;**  then,  woi^^f  oXv^w  itniripia  itmk 

synceros  perseverare,  sed  permixtione  sui  dvoSoxVt  **the  mother  and  receptacle  of 

fiieiet  int^poktos.    Chalcid.  in  TiuL  Com.  every  sensible  object**    Oale*s  Opusc.  My- 

p.  484.  tholog.  p.  516.  544.     PUton.  Tim.  p.  47. 

Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  those  de»  51.  edit  Serr.     See  Hermes,  p.  205,  note  e. 
■eriptions  which  make  the  primary  matter        Aristotle  also  observes,  consistently  with 

to  be  **  void  of  body,  of  quality,  of  bulk,  of  one  of  the  above  expressions,  i^  i/iif  y^ 

figure,**  &c:  ic^futros^  (broiof,  iituy40iis,  6wofA4ifov<rei,ffvpturtarpfu>f>fprSvyafOfM' 

wrxif^iiritfToy,  Aftop^t^  k.  t.  X.  tmif  iorlw^  ivirtp  fi'^frtip :  **  that  the  matter, 

y  So  strange  a  being  is  it,  and  so  little  by  remaining,  is  in  concurrence  with  the 

eomprehensible  to  common  ideas,  that  the  form,  a  cause  of  things  generated,  under 

Greeks  had  no  name  for  it  in  their  language,  the  character  of  a  mother.**   Phys.  L  i.  c.  9. 

imtil  8Xif  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper  p.  22.  edit  Sylb. 
word,  which  was  at  first  only  assumed  by 
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We  gain  a  glimpse  of  it  by  abstraction,  when  we  say  that  the 
first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion,  which  make 
the  beautiful  face;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and  blood,  which  make 
those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion ;  nor  yet  the  liquid  and 
solid  aliments,  which  make  that  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  yet  the 
simple  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which  make  those  various  ali- 
ments; but  something  which,  being  below  all  these,  and  sup- 
porting them  all,  is  yet  different  from  them  all,  and  essential  to 
their  existence.' 

We  obtain  a  sight  of  it  by  analogy,  when  we  say,  that  as  is 
the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  marble  to  the  pillar,  the  timber  to 
the  ship,  or  any  one  secondary  matter  to  any  one  peculiar  form ; 
so  is  the  first  and  original  matter  to  all  forms  in  general." 

*  Abstraction  appears  to  haye  been  nsed  Korrfyopurai  roArwv  Mkcuttop,  f  rh  c7mu 
by  Plato :  Ai^  r^v  rov  ytyovSros  6parov  %r%pov^  ical  r»v  Komiyopimf  iicdaryi  .*  **  I 
ircd  wayrhs  edtrBtirov  t^rir4pa  ical  diroSox^y  mean,  by  matter^  that  which  of  itself  is  not 
fi'^t  T^v,  (1^9  A^fMi,  fi'^9  wvpj  fi^€  0B«/>  denominated  either  this  particular  sub* 
XtyatfitVt  ii'h^*  iva  4k  roir^v^  M^<  ^(  ^^  stance,  or  that  particular  quantity,  or  any 
Tovra  yiyovfir  &AA*  i6parw  tMs  ri  iral  other  of  those  attributes,  by  which  being  is 
6^p^r^  voi^Scx^f*  /irrakeififidyoy  9h  &vo-  characterized.  It  is  inde^  that,  of  wUeh 
p^ard  V7I  rod  voiyrov,  ictd  bwraXur^arotf  each  one  of  these  is  predicated,  and  which 
airrh  A^rrcf,  ob  tffciMr^/AcOa :  ^Let  us  has  an  essence  different  from  every  one 
therefore  say,  that  the  mother  and  iecep>  of  the  predicaments.**  Metaph.  Z.  p.  106. 
tade  of  erery  viuble,  nay,  of  every  sensible  edit  Sylb. 

production,  is  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  as  ab- 

fiie,  nor  water,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  straction  and  analogy  are  the  two  methods 

arise  out  of  these,  nor  out  of  which  these  by  which  this  strange  being  (as  it  has  been 

arise,  but  a  certain  invisible  and  formless  called)   was  investigated  by   the  ancient 

being,  the  universal  recipient;  concerning  philosophers,  so  for  that  reason  Timaens 

which  being,  if  we  say  it  is  in  a  very  tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  us, 

dubious  way  intelligible,  and   something  Xoyurf*^  p6B^  **  by  a  spurious  kind  of  rea- 

most  hard  to  be  apprehended,  we  shall  not  soning,**  p.   545.     Plato   says  the  samei, 

speak  a  fidsehood.**    Plat  Tim.  p.  51.  edit,  only  he  is  more  full.    Matter,  according  to 

Sen*.  him,  was  /ttr*  hftutrBntritu  chrr^,  Xoyur/i^ 

Thus  Chalcidins :  Sublatis  quie  sunt  sin-  riA  v60^  ft^ts  'riar6y :  *^  Something  tan- 

gulis,  quod  solum  remanet,  ipsum  esse,  quod  gible  without  sensation,  something  hard  to 

qusritur.    In  Tim.  Cool  p.  371.  be  believed,  and  that  by  means  of  a  spn- 

*  The  method  of  reasoning  on  thb  sub-  rious  kind  of  reasoning.**  Tim.  Plat  p.  52. 
ject  by  analogy  was  used  by  Aristotle.    'H  edit  Serr. 

8*  {nroK^iijJrn  ^>6ffis  ivumfr^  kot^  ityaXih  This  spurious  reasoning  is  explained  by 

yicv   &s  yitp  wphs  kif^piiana  x"*^^^*  ^  Timseus,  who  says,  that  matter  is  so  com- 

irjf>^f  KXimiv  I^Aor,  %  vphs  r&v  IUAsn^  ri  prehended,^^  m4m»  kot'  tttOvttptoM  i««7> 

T«r  4x^^^^  f^op^p  ii  8Xi}  accd  rh  ifMppor  <r$at^  **"  by  its  not  being  understood  in  a  di- 

Ix^f  'pi*'  Xa3<<V  rifw  fAop^v  o0rc»r  airri  rect  way,  but  only  obliquely,  and  by  im- 

wpos  ovffUuf  ix^h  "^  T^  ▼^'c  '''S  1^  "^^  ^^<  plication.**  Opusc.  Myth.  Oale,  p.  545. 

Phys.  L  L  c.  7.  p.  20.  edit  Sylb.    **  The  sub-  As  to  the  being  **  tangible  without  sensA- 

ject,  natere,  (that  is,  the  primary  matter,)  tion,**  this  means,  that  though  it  be  an  «•• 

is  knowable  in  the  way  of  analogy :  for  as  sential  to  hody^  which  appears  to  make  it 

is  the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  timber  to  tangible,  yet  the  abstraction  makes  it  stand 

the  bed,  or  the  immediate  and  formless  under  the  same  character  to  the  touch,  as 

material  to  any  of  those  things  which  have  darkness  stands  to  the  sight,  silence  to  the 

fonn  before  it  assumes   that  form,  so  is  hearing ;  we  cannot  be  said  to  see  the  one, 

this  [general  and  primaiyl  matter  to  sub-  nor  to  hear  the  other ;   and  yet  without 

stance,  and  to  each  particular  thing,  and  to  the  help  of  those  two  senses  we  could  have 

each  particular  being.**  no  comprehension  of  those  two  negations, 

Not  that  Aristotle  rejected  the  argument  or,  perhaps  more  property,  those  two  sensi- 

from  abstraction.    A^yw  8*  0\i|v  i^  KoXt  a6-  ble  privations. 

r^y  fi^t  rl,  /&^c  woehv^  /A^r*  <iAAo  tiifih^  Both  Timaeus  and  Plato  drop  expression!, 

oTf  i^piffrcu  rh  tr  tvrt  ydp  ri,  icaXt  o(  as  if  they  considerBd  matter  to  be  pUux, 
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And  here,  if  a  digression  may  be  permitted,  let  us  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  character  of  old  Proteus. 

Omnia  tnnsfonnat  seie  in  minculft  lemm, 

Ignemque,  horribilemque  feiam,  flaviumque  liqaentem.  Geoi^.  iv. 

Thus  Virgil :  thus,  before  him.  Homer ; 

'Lfnrrrh.  yu^mUf  mX  08iff>  lud  9ctfvi8ais  wvp.  *08v<r<r.  A.  417. 

**  Made  iato  all  thbga,  all  he*ll  try ;  become 
Each  living  thing,  that  creeps  on  earth  ;  will  glide 
A  liquid  stream,  or  blase  a  flaming  Arc/*  ^ 

What  wonder,  if  this  singular  deity  suggests  to  us  that  singular 
being,  which  we  have  been  just  attempting  to  describe  t  The 
allegory  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  writers  of  any  age,  and 
there  are  many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted."^ 

Tinuens  calls  it  r^os  and  x*^ »  Plato  xUniets^  ri  c2s  c?8os  O^cty  avrhy^  jcol  tuMtt- 

calls  it  x^pA  ^^^  *^P^    Opusc.  Myth.  p.  (rtfcu  fnixa»wfi4ini,  Eastath.  in  Horn.  Odyssi 

544.     Plat  Tim.  p.  52.  p.  177.  edit  Basil 

Chalcidios  elegantly  shews,  how  in  this        We  shall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed, 

nqpative  manner  it  attends  all  the  predica-  that  the  etymology  here  giyen  of  Eidothea, 

Bents,  and  serves  for  a  support  to  each,  c/f  tlBos  94tuf,  **"  to  rush  into  form,**  is  in- 

Easentia  est,  ut  opinor,  cum  earn  species,  Tented,  like  many  other  ancient  etymologies, 

4e.    See  Com.  in.  Tim.  p.  438.  more  to  explain  the  word  pkSatopUcaUy^ 

^  To   the    poets    here  quoted  may  be  than  to  give  us  its  real  origin.     It  is,  per- 

added,   Horace    Sat  lib.  ii  s.  3.  t.  73.  haps,  more  profitable,  though  not  equally 

Orid.  Metam.  viii.  730.  criticsl,  to  etymologise  after  this  manner ; 

That  great  parent  of  mythology  as  well  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  common 

at  poetry.  Homer,  not  only  informs  us  con-  practice  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics, 
oeming  Proteus, but  concerning  his  daughter        The  words  of  Heradides  are — 'dart  i|(^ 

Eidothea,  who  discoyerod  her  &ther*8  abode.  Xoyovy  r^v  fiktf  Aftop^tf  ffAiyv  llptrrta  aca- 

We  shall  perceive  in  the  explanations  kua^aif  r^y  8*  9ltt»\<nr\turr^€ur«»  ^laurra 

which  follow,  how  this  &ble  applies  itself  np6¥ou»EiSo04aif.  Heraclid.  Pontic  p.  400. 

to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  Gale^s  Opusc  Mvthog.  8vql 

"  **Some,^*  says  Eustathius,  when  he  com-  To  these  Greeks  may  be  subjoined  a  re- 
menta  die  passage  above  cited  from  Homer,  spectable  countryman  of  our  own. 
hold  ^  Proteus  to  be  that  original  matter.  Lord  VeruLim  tells  us  of  Proteus,  that 
whichis  the  receptacle  of  forms;  that,  which  he  had  his  herd  of  seals,  or  sea-calves; 
being  in  actuality  no  one  of  these  forms,  is  that  these  it  was  his  custom  every  day  to 
yet  m  capacity  oil  of  them  ;  which  Pro-  tell  over,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  cavern, 
tens  (they  odd)  Eidothea,  his  daughter,  is  and  repose  himself.  Of  this  we  read  the 
elegantly  said  to  discover,  by  leading  him  following  explanation :  *^  That  under  the 
forth  out  of  capacity  into  actSUity ;  that  person  of  Proteus  is  signified  tnatter^  the 
is,  she  is  that  principle  of  motion  which  most  ancient  of  all  .things,  next  to  the 
contrives  to  make  him  rush  into  form,  and  Deity ;  that  the  herd  of  Proteus  was  no- 
be  moved  and  actuated.**  thing  dae,  than  the  ordinary  species  of  ani- 

Heraclidcs  Ponticus,  having  adopted  the  mala,  plants,  and  metals,  into  which  maiter 
same  method  of  explaining,  subjoins :  **That  appears  to  diffuse,  and,  as  it  were,  to  con- 
hence  it  was  with  good  reason,  that  the  sume  itself;  so  that  after  it  has  formed 
formless  matter  was  called  Proteus  ;  and  and  finished  those  several  species,  (its  task 
that  providence,  which  modified  each  being  being  in  a  manner  complete,)  it  appears  to 
with  its  peculiar  form  and  character,  was  sleep  and  be  at  rest,  nor  to  labour  at,  at- 
called  Eidothea.**  tempt,  or  prepare  any  species  further.**   De 

The  words  of  Eustathius,  in  the  original,  Sapientia  Vet  c  13. 
are — npwT4a  r^y  wpon^yoyof  cTkoi  ffAr^y,        The  author's  own  words  are.  Sub  Protei 

TJ^y  T&y  fiiwy  Sexo^ct,  r^y  iytpytltf  fi^y  enim  persona  materia  significatur,  omnium 

oZcay  fifi^^y  rSty  tliuy,   ivkdfiti   Si  tA  renmi  post  Deum  antiquissima.     Pecns  au- 

wdrra — h   8^   llptrr^a  kclKus  A^ytroi  ri  tem,  sive  grex  Protei  non  aliud  videtur 

ZllM4a  iK^alytiy,  SiA  rris  4k  rov  ivydfiu  esse,  quam   species  ordinariae  animalium, 

f/s  T^j'    4y4pyuay   irpoayuryris'    Ijyovy  ri  plantorum,  metallorum,  in  quibus  materia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING    FORM AN     IMPERFECT     DESCRIPTION    OF     IT.       PRIMARY 

FORMS,  UNITED  WITH  MAITBR,  MAKE  BODY.  BODY  MATHEMATICAL 
BODY  PHYSICAL HOW  THEY  DIFFER.  ESSENTIAL  FORMS.  TRANS- 
ITION TO  FORMS  OF  A  CHARACTER  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PASSIVE  AND 
ELEMENTARY. 

Form  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  every  composite  sub- 
stance, by  which  it  is  distinguished  and  characterized,  and 
known  from  every  other.**     But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  first  and  most  simple  of  all  extensions  is  a  line.  This, 
when  it  exists  united  with  a  second  extension,  makes  a  super- 
ficies; and  these  two,  existing  together  with  a  third,  make  a 
solid.  Now  this  last  and  complete  extension  we  call  the  first 
and  simplest  form ;  and  when  this  first  and  simplest  form  ac- 
cedes to  the  first  and  simplest  matter,  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
duces body^  which  is^for  that  reason  defined  to  be  "  matter  triply 
extended.*"  And  thus  we  behold  the  rise  of  pure  and  original 
body.'' 

Tidetur  Be  difiiindere,  et  quasi  consumere  ;  generation  of  things,  dividing  those  things 
adeo  ttt,  postqnam  istas  species  effinzerit,  in  imagination,  which  are  by  nature  inse- 
ct absolvent,  (tanquam   penso  completo,)  parable.^'    Ammon.  in  Prsed.  p.  62. 
dormire  et  quiescere  videatur,  nee  alias  am-         2vv«x^^  f*'^"  ^^^  ^^'''^  '''^  diatperhy  elf 
plios  species  moliri,  tentare,  aut  parare.  del  SieuprreC*  ffwfjM  8i,  rh  irdyrp  buuptrSir 

'^   See  the  first  note  in  the  preceding  firy46ovs  8^,  rh  fi^p  ip*  tvy  ypofAjiif  rh  8* 

chapter,  and  page  275.  hc\  96o,  Mirfioy'  rh  8*  M  rploy  <r»fta* 

'  Original  body,  when  we  look  down-  «ral  waph  ravra  obic  Harw  &AAo  ftryeOof, 

wards,  has  reference  to  the  primary  matter,  8td  t^  tA  rpia  vdun-a  tlyai,  otoi  rh  rpls 

its  substratum  ;  when  we  look  upwards,  wdyrp :  ^  Continuous  is  that,  which  is  di- 

bccomes  itself  a  9K%  or  ^matter  to  other  visible  into  parts  infinitely  divisible;  bodjf 

things  ;**   to  the  elements,  as  commonly  is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.     Of 

called  air,  earth,  water,  &c ;  and  in  conse-  extensions,  that  which  is  divisible  one  way, 

quence  to  all  the  variety  of  natural  pro-  is  a  line ;  that  which  is  divisible  two  ways, 

ductions.  is  a  superficies;   that  which   is  divisible 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  speaking  of  three   ways,  is  body ;   and  besides  these 

the  first  matter,  says,  a.fkri  o8r,  i^oyic»-  there  is  no  other  extension,  because  three 

Octcra  icard  rhs  rp€is  iiaardfftis^  iroiu  rh  are  a//,  and  thrice  [divisible]  is  every  way 

99^€pov  iwoioy  <r»fM:  *^this  [that  is,  the  [divisible.]     Aristot  de  Ccelo,  L  i  c  1. 
first  matter]  being  embulked  with  Uiree         In  support  of  this  last  idea,  (that  the 

extensions,  makes  the   second   matter  or  term  three  implies  a/?,)  Aristotle  refers  to 

subject,  that  is  to  say,  body  void  of  quality,  the  common  practice  of  his  own  bnguage — 

After  having  shewn  how  natural  qualities  Td  ficv  yiui  Ho  iniup^  \4yofity,  koI  robf 

and  attributes  stood  in  need  of  such  a  sub-  96o  iLfxiportpovSj-rdma  8*  oi  \4yofitv  &XAd 

ject  for  their  existence,  he  adds,  (which  is  Karii  rS»v  rpmv  raOrriy  r^y  7tpo<ntyopUaf 

worth  remarking,)  o(»x  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^•'*P"  ^o/*^*'  irp&Toy:  *'We  call  (says  he)  itvo 

ytUf.  ri  0At}  cur^fUMTOs,  ^  <rwfM  ftirotov,  &AAd  things,  or  two  persons^  both ;  but  we  do  not 

r^y  tHraicroy  r&y  6yrwy  ylywiv  Ottapow-  call  them  <Ul;  it  is  with  regard  io  three  that 

rts  ^ofiky,  Tp  iiriyoi^  ^uupovyrts  ravro,  we  first  apply  this  appellation,^  (vix.  the 

rk  Tp  ^{htu  itx^purra :   **"  not  that  there  appellation  of  cUl.)     Arist  in  loc. 
ever  was  in  actuality  either  matter  without        This  is  true  likewise  in  Latin  ;  and  it 

body,  or  body  without  quality ;  but  we  say  true  also  in  English.     Even   the   vulgar, 

80,  as  we  contemplate   the  well  ordered  with  us,  would  be  surprised  were  they  to  - 

T 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  body  under  this  cha- 
racter is  something  indefinite  and  vague,  and  scarcely  to  be 
made  an  object  of  scientific  contemplation.  It  is  necessary  to 
this  end,  that  its  extension  should  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  such  regard.  Now  the  bound  or  limit 
of  simple  body  is  figure ;  and  thus  it  is  that  figure^  with  regard 
to  body,  becomes  the  next  form  after  extension. 

In  body  thus  bounded  by  figure,  every  other  of  its  attributes 
being  abstracted  and  withdrawn,  we  behold  that  species  of  body 
called  body  mathematical;  a  name  so  given  it,  because  the 
mathematician,  as  such,  considers  no  other  attributes  of  body, 
except  it  be  these  two  primary,  its  extension  and  its  figure/ 

But  though  the  bounding  of  body  by  figure  is  one  step  towards 
rendering  it  more  definite  and  knowable,  yet  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  here,  that  not 
only  its  external  should  be  duly  bounded,  but  that  a  suitable 
reeard  should  be  likewise  had  to  its  internal.  This  internal 
adjustment,  disposition,  or  arrangement,  (denominate  it  as  you 
please,)  is  called  organization^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  form,  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  accession  we 
behold  the  rise  of  body  physical  or  natural,  for  every  such  body 
is  some  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  affirm  that  these  three,  that  is  to  say, 
extension,  figure^  and  organization,  are  the  three  original  forms 
to  body  physical  or  natural;  figure  having  respect  to  its  external, 
organization  to  its  internal,  and  extension  being  common  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the 
variation  in  these  universal,  and,  as  I  may  say,  primary  forms, 
arise  most  of  those  secondary  forms  usually  called  qualities 
sensible,  because  they  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  several  sensa- 
tions. Such  are  roughness  and  smoothness,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, the  tribes  of  colours,  savours  and  odours,  not  to  mention 
those  powers  of  character  more  subtle,  the  powers  electric,  mag- 
netic, medicinal,  &c. 

Here  therefore  we  may  answer  the  question,  how  natural 
bodies  are  distinguished.     Not  a  single  one  among  them  consists 

hear  any  one  aay,  OiTe  me  aU  twoy  instead  matical  idences)  is  more  accurate  and  oer* 

of  Oiye  roe  both,  tain  than  that  of  any  other  body.    It  i«« 

For  the  grammatical  idea  of  both^  see  because  of  all  bodies,  mathematical  body 

Hennes,  p.  1 82.  has  the  fewest,  the  mott  obTious,  and  the 

The  French,  by  a  strange  solecism,  say  most  precise  attributes. 
ioui  deux ;  a  fiiult  which  we  should  not  ex-        Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  the  differ- 

pect  in  an  elegant  language,  corrected  and  ence  between  a  mathematician  and  a  nar 

refined  by  so  many  able  writers.  tural  philosopher.  They  differ  as  their  sub- 

Ses  next  page.  jects  differ ;  as  the  subject  of  the  first  ia 

'  In  body  mathematical  all  qualities  being  simple,  of  the  last  is  complicated ;  as  the 

abstracted  but  figure  and  extension,  we  may  attnbutes  of  mathematical  body  are  few  and 

hence  perceive  the  reason  why  the  con>  known,  of  physical  body  are  unknown  and 

tempUtion  of  such  body  (which  contempla-  infinite.    Vid.  Arist.  Phys.  L  ii.  c  2. 
tbn  makes  so  laige  a  port  of  the  mathe- 
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of  materialfl  in  chaos,  but  of  materials  wrought  up  after  the 
most  exquisite  manner,  and  that  conspicuous  in  their  organiza- 
tion,' or  in  their  figure,  or  in  both. 

As  therefore  every  natural  body  is  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ferences just  described ;  and  as  these  differences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  matter,  which  being  everywhere  similar, 
^n  afford  no  distinctions  at  all :  may  we  not  hence  infer  the 
expediency  oi  essential  farms^  that  every  natural  substance  may  be 
essentially  characterized !  It  is  with  deference  to  my  contem- 
poraries, that  I  surmise  this  assertion.  I  speak  perhaps  of 
spectres,  as  shocking  to  some  philosophers,  as  those  were  to 
^neas,  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  hell  : 

TelTibi]l^s  visu  formae. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  declaring  it  our  opinion, 
that  we  by  no  means  think  these  forms  self-existent;  things 
which  matter  may  slip  off,  and  fairly  leave  to  themselves, 

Ut  Tcteres  ponunt  tunicas  aestate  cicadae.  Lucr.  iv.  56. 

They  rather  mean  something,  which,  though  differing  from 
matter,  can  yet  never  subsist  without  it;**  something,  which, 
united  with  it,  helps  to  produce  every  composite  being ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  other  words,  every  natural  substance  in  the  visible 
world. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  (as  we  have  said  before) 
that  it  is  the  farm  in  this  union,  which  is  the  source  of  all  dis- 
tinction.^ It  is  by  this,  that  the  ox  is  distinguished  from  the 
horse,  not  by  that  grass  on  which  they  subsist,  the  common 
matter  to  both.  To  which  also  may  be  added,  that  as  figures 
and  sensible  qualities  are  the  only  objects  of  our  sensations,  and 
these  all  are  parts  of  natural  form ;  so  therefore  (contrary  to  the 

f  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  force  of  or-  and  is  their  suhject,  or  substratum.    Axist 

ganisation  more  conspicnons,  than  when  we  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  lib.  ii  p.   34,  35.  edit 

perceiye  different  grafts,  upon   the  same  Sylb. 
tree,  to  produce  different  species  of  fruit  By  contraries,  in  this  pkce,  he  means  the 

^  Jlfotter  and  crffn&tfte  are  essentially  die-  seyeral  attributes  of  mattery  such  as  hoi 

tinct ;  yet,  like  conyex  and  concaye,  they  and  coldy  Hade  and  whUet  moid  and  dry^ 

are  by  nature  inseparable.  &c^  which  are  all  of  them  contrary  one  to 

We  haye  already  spoken  as  to  the  in-  the  other,  from  some  or  other  of  which 

separability  of  aUrAutes :  we  now  speak  as  matter  is  always  inseparable, 
to  that  of  matter.  See  note  the  second  of  this  chapter.     It 

'H/icIs  S\  ^ofiitf  dkiiv  riyh.  r&y  ffttyAmv  is  a  uniform  position  in  the  physics  of  the 

TMr  aiffSifrShf  AXA&  rw&nfv  oh  xo^purriitf,  old   Peripatetics,  Sri  ax^piora  r^  in(A|, 

&\X'  icl  iUt'  hnyru^^vs :  "  We  say,  there  **  that  the  affections  [of  body]  are  inseparable 

is  a  certain  matter  belonging  to  all  bodies,  from  iV^    See  Arist  Phys.  1.  L     It  is  one 

the  objects  of  sense ;  a  matter,  not  sepa-  thing  to  be  a  cube,  another  thing  to  be  iron, 

rable,  but  ever  existing  with  some  contra-  or  sOyer,  or  wood,  or  ivory.    The  cube  is 

riety.  most  evidently  and  certainly  no  one  of 

Soon  after :  *Apx^y  fih^  ica2  wp^nrpf  into-  these,  yet  is  it  absurd  and  impossible  to 

0€fi4¥ovs  eJyat  r^y  SXriy,  r^v  kx&piff^ov  suppose  the  cube  should  ever  exist  without 

liivy  ^wmceifidiniy  S^  roh  iyarrlois :  **  First,  one  of  these,  or  something  similar  to  suppwt 

and  for  a  principle,  we  lay  down  matter^  it    See  before,  page  271. 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  contraries,        ^  Pages  267,  273. 

T  2 
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sentiment  of  the  vnlgar,  who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter,)  it 
18  form  which  is  in  truth  the  whole,  that  we  either  hear,  see,  or 
feel;  nor  is  mere  matter  any  thing  better,  than  an  obscure 
imperfect  being,  knowable  only  to  the  reasoning  faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  analogy,  and 
that  of  abstraction.'' 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  respect  to  sensible  forms; 
that  is  to  say,  forms  immerged  in  matter,  and  ever  inseparable 
from  it.  In  these  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 
suhstance^^  and  thus  finish  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  we 
proposed. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  speculations  of  another  kind,  and 
from  the  elements  of  natural  substance  to  inquire  after  its  effir 
dent  cause;'''  that  is  to  say,  that  cause  which  associates  those 
elements,  and  which  employs  them,  when  associated,  according 
to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  FORM,  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EFFICIENT  ANIMATING  PRIN- 
CIPLE. HARMONY  IN  NATURE  BETWEEN  THE  LIVING  AND  THE 
LIFELESS.  OVID,  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POET.  FURTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE  FROM  ITS  OPERATIONS,  ENERGIES,  AND 
EFFECTS.  VIRGIL.  THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  PASSIVE  PRINCIPLE  RUN 
THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSE.  MIND,  REGION  OF  FORMS.  CORPOREAL 
CONNECTIONS,     WHERE     NECESSARY,     WHERE     OBSTRUCTIVE.       MEANS 

AND  ENDS THEIR  DIFFERENT  PRECEDENCE  ACCORDING  TO  DIFFERENT 

SYSTEMS EMPEDOCLES,  LUCRETIUS,  PRIOR,  GALEN,  CICERO,  ARISTOTLE, 

ETC.       PROVIDENCE. 

Let  us  suppose  an  artificial  substance,  for  example  a  musical 
pipe,  and  let  us  suppose  to  this  pipe  the  art  of  the  piper  to  be 

^  See  before,  p.  27 1 .  tluree.     Thus,  in  his  Metaphysica,  he  tells 

^  EleracnU  are   tA  imnrdpx^^^^  tdruij  ua,  Sri  ipx^  *^^^  Tfx^s,  rh   cTSos,  kolL  ^ 

**  the  inhcrent,^^  or  (if  I  may  use  the  ex-  ar4(nia'ts  tccd  rj  0Xiy,  **"  that  the  fbnn^  the 

pretuon)  '*the  in-exiating  causes,^  such  as  privation,  and  the  matter,  are  three  prin- 

fmtiter  and  ^rm^  of  which  we  hare  been  ciples.**     He  calls  them  elements,  becaoae 

treftting.     There  are  other  causes,  such  as  they  have  no  existence,  bnt  in  the  sabstanee 

the  tribe  of  efficient  cauaet^  which  cannot  be  to  which  they  belong.     To  these  he  adds 

called  elements,  because  they  make  no  part  the  efficient  cause,  which  as  it  exists  exter- 

df  the  substances  which  they  generate  or  nally,  that  is,  without  the  subject,  he  will 

poduce.     Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  not  for  that  reason  allow  to  be  an  element, 

his  statue ;    the   painter,  of  his  picture.  Hence    he   observes,   &rTc  trrotx^'ia  fih^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  elements  are  rpla,  airiat  8^  ical  ipx"^  rteaapts^  **'  that 

causes ;  but  not  all  causes,  elements.  the  elements  were  three ;  the  causes  and 

*  Aristotle  having  reduced  his  three  prin-  principles  were  four.^    His  instances  are, 

ciples  of  natural  productions  to  two,  which  health,  the  form, ;   disease,  tke  privatiom  ; 

two  we  have  treated  in  this  and  the  pre-  the  human  body,  the  svl^eci.    In  Uieae  three 

ceding  chapter,  adheres  not  so  strictly  to  causes  we  have  the  elements :  add  to  these 

tluB  Kduction,  bnt  that  he  still  admits  the  causes  the  fourth,  that  is,  ike  ^Memt^  the 
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united,  not  separated  as  now,  but  vitally  united,  so  that  the 
pipe  by  its  own  election  might  play  whenever  it  pleased. 
Would  not  this  union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  being,  where 
the  art  would  be  an  active  principle,  the  pipe  a  passive,  both 
reciprocally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  each  other!  And  what, 
if  instead  of  the  piper's  art,  we  were  to  substitute  that  of  the 
harper!  Would  this  new  union  also  be  natural  like  the  former? 
Or  would  not  rather  the  inaptitude  of  the  constituents  prevent 
any  union  at  all!  It  certainly  would  prevent  it,  and  all  melody 
consequent ;  so  that  we  could  now  by  no  analogy  consider  the 
pipe  as  animated^. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  arts,  considered  as  efficient  habits,  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  those  forms,  which  characterize  not  by  visible 
qualities,  but  by  their  respective  powers,  their  operations  and 
their  energies.  As  is  the  piper's  art  to  the  pipe,  the  harper^s  to 
the  harp,  so  is  the  soul  of  the  lion  to  the  body  leonine,  the  soul 
of  man  to  the  body  human ;  because  in  neither  case  it  is  possible 
to  commute  or  make  an  exchange,  without  subverting  the  very 
end  and  constitution  of  the  animal." 

And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  new  order  pf  forms,  the  tribe  of 
animating  principles;^  for  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes 
so  eminently  as  these ;  and  it  is  on  the  power  of  distinction  that 
we  rest  the  very  essence  of  form. 

It  is  here  we  view  form  in  a  higher  and  nobler  light,  than  in 
that  of  a  passive  elementary  constituent,  a  mere  inactive  and 
sensible  attribute.  It  is  here  it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  living 
motive  power,  of  a  power  destined  by  its  nature  to  use,  and  not 
be  used.  It  is  to  the  diversity  of  powers  in  these  animating 
forms,  that  the  diversity  of  the  organizations  in  the  corporeal 
world  has  reference.  That  strong  and  nervous  leg,  so  well 
armed  with  tearing  fangs,  how  perfectly  is  it  correspondent  to 
the  fierce  instincts  of  the  lion !  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the 
human  arm,  with  fingers  instead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies 

art  of  medicine  ;  and  then  we  have  the  four  as  if  a  person  was  to  say,  the  carpenter^s 

causes  required.     Again,  call  the  plan  of  art  might  enter  into  a  musician *8  pipe :  now 

the  house,  the  form ;  the  previous  want  of  it  is  necessary  that  every  art  should  use  its 

order,  the />ritxi/toii ;  the  bricks,  the  fna^e-  proper  instruments,  and  every  soul  its  proper 

rials;  add  to  these  the  fourth  cause,  the  body. 

architects  art,  and  again  we  have  the  four  **  Alexander  Aphrodisiensts  has  an  ex- 
causes  required.  Metaph.  A.  p.  198,  199.  press  dissertation  to  prove,  5ti  cTSor  ri  4^x^, 
edit  Sylb.  "that  the  soul  is  a  form."     Alex.  p.  124. 

It  is  this  efficient  cause,  that  will  make  B.  edit  Aid.  Yen.  1 534.     It  was  so  called, 

the  subject  of  the  following  chapter.  not  with  the  least   view  to  its  having  a 

^  See  Arist  dc  An.  \,  i.  c.  3.  p.  1 3.  edit  iigure,  as  if,  for  example,  it  were  a  spherical 

Sylb.  body,  but  because  it  was  able  not  only  by 

The  Stagirite  uses  upon  this  occasion  the  its  perceptive  powers  to  secrete  forms,  but 

following  similitude :  irapavX-fio'ioy  yi^  X^  by  its  productive  powers  to  impart  them  ; 

yov<riv,  &<nrtp  tl  ris  (jxilrj  r^f  rtKroyiK^i^  whence,  being  considered  as  full  of  them,  it 

€15  aCXovs  M6§€r$cu' 9t7yi^  riiy  fikyr^X'^''  was  elegantly  described  to  be  t(^ot  cI^f, 

Xpna-Bai  TOis  6pydyois,  tV  8i  4'*'XV  '''V  **  *^«  region  of  forms."     Arist  de  Anim.  I. 

(r^/xari :  ^They  [who  adopt  the  notion  of  iii.  c.  4.     See  also  1.  ii.  c.  I. 
placing  any  soul  in  any  body]  talk  the  same         See  Hermes,  p.  *205,  6,  7,  note  r. 
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of  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicate 
structure  of  an  arm,  terminating  in  fingers  so  nicely  diversified, 
how  perfectly  does  it  correspond  to  the  pregnant  invention  of 
the  human  souH  Had  these  fingers  been  fangs,  what  had 
become  of  poor  art,  that  by  her  operations  procures  us  so  many 
elegancies  and  utilities!  It  is  here  we  behold  the  harmony 
between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible,  between  the  passive 
and  the  active,  between  the  lifeless  and  the  living.  The  whole 
variety  in  bodies,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  is  solely  referable 
to  the  previous  variety  in  these  their  animating  forms.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  they  exist ;  it  is  by  these  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  as  useless  as  the  shoe 
without  the  foot. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  use  of  the  word  form^  in  order 
to  denote  an  animating  principle,  that  the  poet  Ovid  (who 
appears  by  his  works  not  unacquainted  with  philosophy)  opens 
his  Metamorphosis  with  those  lines,  so  perplexing  to  his  com- 
mentators : 

In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  fonnas 
Corpora. 

*'My  mind  (says  he)  carries  me  to  tell  ot  fonm  changed  into 
new  bodies  r  not  of  bodies  changed  into  new  forms,  but  of  forms, 
that  is  to  say,  souls,  transferred  into  new  bodies.  The  bodies,  it 
seems,  were  new,  but  the  souls  or  forms  remained  the  same,  of 
which  throughout  his  work  we  have  perpetual  testimony.  Thus, 
when  he  speaks  of  Gallisto, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  fticta  qaoqne  maniit  in  ursa.  Metam.  ii.  485. 

Of  Arachne, 

Antiqoas  exercet  Anmea  telas.  Ibid,  vi  145. 

Of  the  ants  that  became  men. 

Mores,  qnos  ante  gerebant. 
Nunc  quoque  habent ;  parcumque  genus,  patiensque  laborum.        Ibid.  Til.  656. 

And  so  in  many  other  places,^  which  those  who  favour  this  con- 
jecture may  easily  discover. 

As  nothing  can  become  known  by  that  which  it  has  not,  so  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  describing  these  animating  forms  by 
any  visible  or  other  qualities,  the  proper  objects  of  our  sensations. 
The  sculptors  art  is  pot  figure,  but  it  is  that  through  which 
figure  is  imparted  to  something  else.  The  harper''s  art  is  not 
sound,  but  it  is  that  through  which  sounds  are  called  forth  from 
something  else.  They  are  of  themselves  no  objects  either  of  the 
ear  or  of  the  eye ;  but  their  nature  or  character  is  understood  in 
this,  that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  proper  energies  on  their 

P  Oyid  appears  by  these  quotations  to  be  transferred  from  one  body  into  another, 

have  used  the  word  forTna^  when  he  opens  was  Pythagorean,  but  which  the  Peripa- 

his  poem,  in  a  sense  truly  philosophical,  tetics  rejected  from  the  reasons  above  al- 

His  doctrine,  that  this  form  or  soul  might  Icged,  in  the  first  note  of  this  chapter. 
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proper  subjects,  the  marble  would  remain  for  ever  shapeless,  the 
harp  would  remain  for  ever  silent.** 

It  is  the  same  in  natural  beings/  The  animating  form  of  a 
natural  body  is  neither  its  organization,  nor  its  figure,  nor  any 
other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its 
visible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  power  which,  not  being  that  or- 
ganization, nor  that  figure,  nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to 
produce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.     It  is,  therefore,  the 

Eower  which  first  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  latent  process, 
y  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  the  embryo  becomes  a  man. 
It  is  the  power,  by  which  the  aliment  of  plants  and  animals  is 
digested,  and  by  such  digestion  transformed  into  a  part  of  them- 
selves. It  is  the  power,  as  oft  as  the  body  is  either  mutilated  or 
sick,  thai  cooperates  with  the  medicine  in  effecting  the  cure.  It 
is  the  power,  which  departing,  the  body  ceases  to  live,  and  the 
members  soon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay. 

Further  still,  as  putrefaction  and  decay  will  necessarily  come, 
and  nature  would  be  at  an  end,  were  she  not  maintained  by  a 
supply;  it  is  therefore  the  power  that  enables  every  being  to 
produce  another  like  itself,  the  lion  to  produce  a  lion,  the  oak  to 
produce  an  oak ;  so  that,  while  individuals  perish,  the  species 
still  remains,  and  the  corruptible,  as  far  as  may^be,  partakes  of 
the  eternal  and  divine.' 

^  See  Mazimus  Tyrius,  Diss,  i  who  elo-  See  below,  note  /,  on  the  word  inUUedive^ 

quently  applies  thU  reasoning  to  the  Sa-  p.  280. 

preme  Being,' the  Dirine  Artist  of  the  uni-  *  *^  This  eternal  and  divine  is  what,^  as 

verse :  Ei  Si  iroi  rw  ffSiy  fiadttf  Ms  rV  Aristotle  says,  **  all  beings  desire,  and  for 

ixtipov  ^^tr,  vm  rls  oM^y  9nryi<rifrai ;  the  sake  of  which  they  act  whatever  they 

jcoA^  |My  yiuf  cTmu  rhv  Mv,  jcol  r&y  act  agreeably  to  nature.**    Tldma  yitp  ^jcci- 

Ka\&p  rh  fatmraroir  &XX*  oif  a&fia  KoXhy,  vov  (sciL  rov  &ei  icol  rev  Btiov)  ooeytrtu^ 

AAA'  ZBw  KoX  r^  tr^ifueri  hrt^^u  rh  itcCAAor  tduettyov  %¥tKa  vpdrrtt  $<ra  Kara  ^6<rtv 

M^  \tifiAr  jcoA^f,  &AA*  i$tv  Koi  6  Xufiiav  vpdrrtt.    De  Anim.  L  ii.  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit. 

Ka\6s'  «tol  vorofum  itcCAAof,  Kcd  OaXdrrtis,  Sylb. 

Koi  o{fpaifov,  irai  rtM^  iy  obpoM^  B^wy,  wy  Immediately  afterwards  he  subjoins  the 

rh  xdkxos  rovro  iKtTBw  ^t,  otov  iK  irriyris  following  remarkable  passage,  by  which  he 

iuwpdov    Ktd    iucripdrov'     Ka06<row    edrrou  appears  to  refer  the  whole  system  of  natural 

luriirx^v   liccurra,  jcoAA,  koL   iipcua,  icol  production  or  generation  to  that  one  great 

trw(6fi€pa'  jcol  koMcov  f^ov  ivoAcfvcroi,  principle :  'Eve*  ohf  Koa^wftiv  iZwartT  rod 

alaxp^  icaX  Sui\v6fitPa,  koI  <pBup6fiitva :  &cl  ical  rod  Btlov  rp  avytx*^<h  ''^  ^^  f'l^^ 

^  But  if  even  now  you  wish  to  learn  the  M4xtffBai  rw  <fiBafrr&p  rh  cJnh  md  ^ 

nature  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  what  ipiBfi^  Stofi^yciy,  Ji  furix^uf  S^raroi  ixor 

manner  shall  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ?  orov^  raitrp  Koivmvu^  rh  fi^y  fMKXov^  rh 

Divinity  itself  is  surely  beauteous,  and  of  8^  ^rrov  icol  Hiofidwti  ohK  tUnh,  &AA*  ofoif 

aU  beauties,"  &c.  &c.  0(^6'  iipiBfA^  fi^y  ohx  ^^^  «^(  '^  ^^  '  *  In- 

ThcMe  who  choose  to  see  the  remaining  asmuch,  therefore,  as  these  beings  (meaning 

part  of  this  elegant  original,  el^[antly  trans-  the  subordinate  and  inferior)  cannot  par- 

lated,  may  find  it  in  the  second  volume  of  ticipate  of  the  eternal  and  the  divine  in 

Lord  Shaftesbury *s  Characteristics,  p.  295.  uninterrupted  continuity,  ^m  its  being  im- 

'  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  possible  that  any  thing  perishable  and  tran- 
the  three  great  principles  of  the  soul,  an-  sient  should  remain  the  same  and  one  nu- 
dently  called  rh  yotiriKhy^  rh  tuvBTiruchy,  merically ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  &r  as 
rh  Bfunrruthvy  **  the  intellective,  the  sensi-  each  is  capable  of  sharing  it,  so  for  it  parti- 
tive, and  the  nutritive."  The  nutritive  is  cipates,  one  thing  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
treated  first,  then  the  sensitive,  then  the  another  in  a  less ;  and  that  each  thing  re- 
intellective,  mains  not  precisely  the  same,  but  as  it  were 
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In  all  the  energies  here  enumerated,  it  extends  through  ve- 
getables as  well  as  animals.  But  with  animals,  taken  apart,  it  is 
that  higher  active  faculty,  which,  by  employing  the  organs  of 
sense,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  distinguishes  them,  as  beings 
sensitive,  from  vegetables  and  plants.  Further  than  this,  with 
man  alone  above  the  rest  it  is  that  still  superior  and  more  noble 
faculty,  which,  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unassisted  perhaps  with 
organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a  being  intellective  and 
rational.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  description  of  those  forms,  which,  being 
purely  invisible,  and  (it  may  be  said)  totally  insensible,  are  no 
otherwise  to  be  known,  consciousness  alone  excepted,  than  by 
sensible  operations  and  energies,"  perceived  in  things  corporeal. 

As  in  their  very  essence  they  imply  activity,  as  much  as 
matter,  upon  which  they  operate,  implies  passivity;  hence  in 
every  natural  composite  we  may  discern  the  influence  of  two 

the  same,  not  numerically  one,  but  one  in  Maximus  Tjrius.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater 

tpeeies.**  importance  than  a  due  attention  to  this 

To  this  Virgil  alludes,  distinction ;  I  mean,  the  distinction  between 

At  genus  immortale  manet,     Georg.  iv.  effects  and  causes;  between  effects  which 

See  Plat  Conviv.  p.  1197.  C.  edit  Fie.  are  Tisible,  and  causes  which  are  inyisible ; 

'  T&v  m  Hvvdfitcov  rrjs  ^x^f  ^  Xcx^ct-  between  effects,  the  natural  objects  of  all 
0101  roif  fihr  iyvwdp^owrt  vSuroUf  KoBd'wtp  our  sensations ;  and  causes,  which  are  ob- 
cfvo/Acy,  ro7s  9k  rivh  airrup^  iyiois  84  /i/a  jects  of  no  sensation  at  alL 
fUrfi :  ^  As  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  here  It  is  with  reference  to  this  distinction 
described,  they  exist  all  of  them  in  some  that  Cyrus  is  made  to  reason  in  his  last 
beings  ;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings  ;  moments  by  Xenophon,  his  philosophical 
and  in  some  beings  only  one  of  thcm/^  historian,  who  thus  describes  him  addressing 
Arist  de  An.  L  it  c  3.  p.  26.  edit  Sylb.  his  children :  Oh  yiip  Hittov  rovT6  yt 
That  is  to  say,  man  possesses  all ;  brutes  treufws  doffclrc  ciS^voi,  &s  oi^kf  Kaoficu  iyi» 
possess  some  ;  plants,  one  only.  Man  has  Iri,  ^vciS^  rov  ityOpwwiyov  fiiov  rcAcv- 
the  vegetative,  the  sensitive,  and  the  intel-  -Hjo-w*  oW4  yi^t  vvy  rot  r^y  y*  ifjL^v  4^xV 
lective  feculty ;  brutes  only  the  vegetative  ivpart,  dXX*  oh  iitirpdrrfro,  robots 
and  the  sensitive ;  plants,  the  vegetative  ainijy  &s  oZ<ray  Koert^part,  Thus  ex- 
alone,  cellently  translated  by  my  honourable  relo- 

See  soon  after,  p.  28,  "Ayev  fi«v  y^  rov  tion,  Mr.  Ashley :  **  You  ought  not  to  ima- 

Bpntrucov^  k.  r.  A.  gine  you  certainly  know,  that,  after  I  have 

Ideoque  ob  consortium  corporis  est  inter  closed  the  period  of  human  life,  I  shall  no 

homines,  bestiasquc,  et  ca;tera  vita  carentia,  longer  exist     For  neither  do  you  now  see 

Bociotas  communioque  corporeorum  proven-  my  soul ;  but  you  conclude  from  its  opera- 

tuum.      Siquidem    nasci,  nutriri,  crescere  tions,  that    it    does    exist ^^     Cyropaedia, 

commune  est  hominibus  cum  c^eteris  ;  sen-  1.  viiL 

tire  vero  et  appetere,  commune  demum  ho-         Cicero  has  transited  the  same  passage 

minibus   et  mutis  tantura,  et   ratione  ca-  with  grrat  elegance,  but  in  a  manner  less 

rentibus  auimalibus.    Cupiditas  porro  atque  strict,  less  confined  to  the  original : 
iracunJia  vcl  agrestium  vel  mansuetorum,         Nolite  arbitrari,  0  mihi   carissimi  filii, 

appetitus  irrationabilis  est :  hominis  vero,  me,  cum  a  vobis  discessero,  nusquam  aut 

cujus  est  proprium  mtioni  mcntem  appli-  nullum  fere  ;  nee  enim,  dum  eram  vobisciun, 

care,  rationabilis :  ratiocinondi  enim  atque  animum  meum  videbatis,  sed  cum  esset  in 

intelligendi,  sciendique  verum  appetitus  pro-  hoc  corpore,  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  gerebam,  in- 

prius  est  hominis,  quia  a  cupiditate  atque  telligebatis :  eundem  igitnr  esse  creditote, 

iracundia    plurimum    distat     Ilia    quippe  etiamsi  nullum  vibobitis.    De  Senect  c  22. 
etiam  in  mutis  animalibus,  et  multo  quidem         Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  many 

acriora,  cemuntur :  rationis  autcm  perfectio  things,  which  have   no  sensible  qiialities, 

et  intellcctuft,  propria  Dei  et  hominis  tan-  may  be  described  accurately,  and  compre- 

tum.     Chalcid.  in  Plat.  Tiro.  p.  345.  edit,  bended  adequately,  by  their  euei^gies  and 

Fabric  operations  upon  sensible  objects. 

"  iSee  the  passage  just  before  quoted  from  • 
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sucli  principles,  while,  under  different  proportions,  and  in  different 
degrees,  the  active  enlivens  the  passive,  and  the  passive  depresses 
the  active. 

It  is  to  this  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
to  every  enlivened  substance,  every  animated  being,  there  was 
something  appertaining  of  ethereal  vigour  and  heavenly  origin, 
as  far  forth  as  not  retarded  by  its  mortal  and  earthly  members. 

Igneus  est  ollis  Tigor,  et  ccelestis  origo 

Seniinibus,  quantum  nos  noxia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrenique  hebetant  artua,  moribundaque  membra.  Mn.  yi. 

Could  we  penetrate  that  mist,  which  hides  so  much  from 
human  eyes,  and  follow  these  composites  to  their  different  and 
original  principles,  we  might  gain,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  two 
objects  worth  contemplating;  of  that  which  is  first,  and  that 
which  is  last,  in  the  general  order  of  being ;  of  pure  energy  in 
the  Supreme  Mind,  the  first  mover  of  all  efficients ;  of  pure 
passivity  in  the  lowest  matter,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  subjects.' 

But  lest  these  should  be  esteemed  speculations  rather  foreign, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  analogy  between  things  natural  and 
artificial ;  how,  that  as  there  are  no  forms  of  art  which  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  man,  so  are  there  no  forms  of  nature 
which  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  through  this 
we  comprehend,  how  mind  or  intellect  is  the  region  of  forms,' 

*   Thus  the   Stoics:    Aoicci    8*    alrois  thing,  which  is  agent;  and  something,  which 

ipX^'  c^*'^  '"'^^  5Xwy  8^0,  rh  voiovv  Koi  is  patient ;  thus  among  natural  beings,  Qod 

rh  "Kdffxov.  rh  /xty  ody  vdffxov  cTvai  r^v  is  the  agent ;  matter,  the  patient ;  but  the 

Jhroiov  ofHrua^j  r^v  dXf^y,  rh  9\  voiouv,  rhy  elements  arc  both  agent  and  patient  united.** 

iv  aifTfi  \6rfO¥^  rhv  9t6v :  ^  Their  opinion  Upon  this  Simplicius  observes,  So^vs 

is,  that  the  principles  of  all  things  are  two,  8i    oyros    rov    \eyofi4yov,    vetpaHtly/upra 

the  active  principle  and  the  passive  ;  that  iLpxvy^<^^'^<'''  ''opfOtro,   vouty   fikv  rhp 

the  passive  principle  is  that  substance  void  Bthv  tivify^  f  Ktd  rii  &AAa  rii  votrirucii 

of  all  quality,  matter;  the  active  principle,  odfrut  trvvi-wrraty  vdax^^"  '^  '"?*'  CXiyi',  8if 

that  reason  which  exists  within  it,  God.^  ^p  ical  rit  &Wa  /act^x^'  '"'^^  wdax^^f  f^*"^ 

Diog.  Ijacrt  vii.  134.  voitty  S^  Kcd  vdffx*^"  '"'^  <rToix«o,  Acriy  9ii 

The  following  passi^  from  Ammonius  is  fier^x^^^^  '^^  ^^^'  '^^  c?8ovr :  *^  Though 
remarkable,  and  well  applies  to  the  present  what  has  been  said  is  evident,  he  has  ad- 
subject:  Ath  (pourl  r^y  fiXrjp  r^  0ct^  ayo-  duced  (to  explain  himself)  the  two  highest 
fioiofs  itfjMiSiadai.  &fioi&<r6at  fiky,  Srt  8i*  and  most  leading  instances,  saying,  that 
inroipdafus  r&v  JiXKoav  ffJifjialytrat  ^Kd-  God  is  agent,  whom  all  other  active  causes 
rtpoVf  ayofioias  8i,  Sri  rod  fi^v,  Kpfirroyos  follow ;  and  matter,  patient,  through  which 
HyroSf  ^  Korii  rrdyra  rh,  ^fto,  iiroipdaKOfity  other  beings  partake  of  passion  ;  and  that 
ircCvra,  r^s  9^  SXf^f,  x^^P^^^*  otaiis  ^  the  elements  are  both  agents  and  patients, 
Karit  irdyra^  ravra  itiroipdaKOfify :  **  For  inasmuch  as  they  participate  both  of  matter 
this  reason  they  say  that  matter  is  dissimi-  and  of  form/*  Simpl.  in  Pned.  p.  84.  edit, 
larly  similar  to  the  divinity  ;   is  similar,  Basil.  1551. 

because  each  of  them  is  explained  by  a  ^  See  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  p.  277,  in 

negation  of  all  other  things;  dissimilarly  his  tract  Z^e^mmo,  L  iii.  4.  p.  57.  edit  Sylb. 

so,  inasmuch  as  we  deny  all  things  of  the  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 

di>-inity,  by  its  being  better  than  all  things ;  p.  62,  he  calls  the  soul,  cWos  cYSwv,  **  the 

we   deny    them   of  matter,  by   its   being  form  of  forms  ;"  and  that  not  only  from  its 

worse."     Ammon,  in  Pncdic.  p.  50.  B.  being   that   supreme  characterizing  power 

Archytas  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  which  gives  to  subordinate  beings  their  pe- 

Doric  dialect :  Th  fikv  ivr\  ToUoy^  rh  Z\  culiar  form  or  character,  but  as  it  uses  them, 

Tcdtrxov'  oXov  iy  ro7s  ^vaiKoh  woUoy  fi^y  ir  when  made,  agreeably  to  their  respective 

Bihs,  ir<£<rxov   5i   a    SXo,  Koi   itoUoy  KaX  natures.     In  this  last  acceptation  it  is  the 

vdaxoy^  ra   trroix^ia :  "  There    ib   some-  form  of  forms,  as  the  hand  appears  to  be 
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in  a  far  more  noble  and  exalted  sense,  than  by  being  their  pas* 
sive  receptacle  throngh  impressions  from  objects  without.  It  is 
their  region,  not  by  being  the  spot  into  which  they  migrate  as 
strangers,  but  in  whieh  they  dwell  as  aino'xPoves^  the  ^^  original 
natives'*^  of  the  country.  It  is  in  mind  they  first  exist,  before 
matter  can  receive  them ; '  it  is  from  mind,  when  they  adorn 
matter,  that  they  primarily  proceed :  so  that,  whether  we  con- 
template the  works  of  art,  or  the  more  excellent  works  of  nature, 
all  that  we  look  at  as  beautiful,  or  listen  to  as  harmonious,  is  the 
genuine  effluence  or  emanation  of  mind.'' 

And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning  form. 
We  have  traced  its  variety,  from  the  lifeless  and  inanimate  up  to 
the  living  and  animating;  from  figures,  colours,  and  sensible 
qualities,  up  to  the  powers  only  knowable  through  their  energies 
and  operations;  in  other  words,  from  those  forms  which  are  but 
passive  elements,  up  to  those  which  are  efficient  causes. 

Even  in  these  active,  animating,  and  efficient  forms,  besides 
the  differences  which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  still  another 
worth  regarding.  Some  of  them  cannot  act  without  corporeal 
connections,  while  to  others  such  connections  appear  to  be  no 
way  requisite.  What,  for  example,  is  the  vegetative  power  in 
plants,  without  a  natural  body  for  it  to  nourish  and  enliven? 
What  the  sensitive  powers  of  hearing  or  of  seeing,  without  the 
corporeal  organs  of  an  ear,  or  an  eye!  These  are  animating 
forms,^  which  though  themselves  not  body,  are  yet  so  far  in- 

the  oigan  of  oi^gans  ;  to  be  that  superior  be  exquiute  to  a  degree,  yet  are  sach  beings 

imtniment  which  uses  the  rest,  the  chisel,  to  such  objects,  as  if  they  had  no  oigans  at 

tlie  pencil,  the  lyre,  &c  ;  all  which  inferior  all.     ^  Eyes  have  they,  and  see  not,*^  &c 

«gana  or  instruments,  without  this  previous        And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  tro- 

aiid  superior  one  to  employ  them,  would  be  chaic  verse  in  the  Sicilian  poet  and  philo- 

inefficacious  and  dead,  and  incapable  of  pro-  sopher,  Epicharmus : 

dncing  any  single  effect — ^  ^X^  i^<nnp  ^  Novf  Ap^  koI  povs  iuco6§i'  r*  ((AAa  K€0^ 

Xfip  4cri'  Kcd  yiip  ^  x<^  6pyay^y  iaruf  koX  rv^xL 

hprj/^afmv.    Arist  in  loc.  It  i$  mutd  ahne  thai  aeef,  Unai  kdon ;  aU 

*  In  the  scriptural  account  of  creation,  tktHffs  betides  are  deaf  and  Umd. 
light,  previously  to  its  existence,  is  com-         Gem.  Alex.  voL  L  p.  442.  edit.  Pott  Max. 
manded  to  exist :  **•  And  Ood  said.  Let  their  Tyr.  edit  8vo.  p.  12.  edit  4to.  p.  203. 

be  light,  and  there  was  light**    So  also  ^  "Oaw  y4up  iarof  ipx^  ^  iwipytia 

vegetables  and  animals,  previously  to  their  cwfiarucif,  ^Xov  tri  ravras  &rcv  c^/iarow 

existing,  are  commanded  to  exist     Now,  iii^yaroif    {hrdpx*iy    oTor    fimil(taf    dr#v 

whether  by  these  commands  we  suppose  voScvr.  ^I^c  koI  BvpaBw  tUrUwui  iZ^^arow 

oertain  verbal  orders,  or  (what  seems  £sr  — Xtlvrrcu  91  rhw  row  fUror  O^paBwvhttk- 

more  probable)  only  a  divine  volition,  re-  tri^roi,   koX   Buov  ttimi  fiS^oy  oi9k  yiip 

spect  must  needs  have  been  had  to  certain  airrov  rp  ivtpytUf  Koivcoyti  ffcofuerueii  ip4p- 

pre-existing  forms,  else  such  words  or  such  ytia :  ^  As  many  fiumlties  or  principles  of 

volitions  must   have  been  devoid  of  all  the  soul  as   require  bodily  or    corporeal 

meaning.  energy,  [that  is,  which  require  a  body  or 

*  A  proo^  that  these  transcendent  ob-  an  organ  to  enable  them  to  act,]  these,  it  ii 
jects  are  of  an  origin  truly  mental,  is,  that  evident,  cannot  exist  without  a  body ;  as, 
nothing  but  mind  or  intellect  can  recognise  for  example,  the  locomotive  fiiculty  of 
or  comprehend  them.  And  hence  it  follows,  walking  cannot  exist  without  feet :  so  that 
that,  if  this  intellective  faculty  be  wanting,  for  such  Acuities  to  pass  into  the  body 
as  it  is  to  inferior  animals,  or  be  unhappily  from  without  [originally  separate  and  de- 
debased,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own  tached  from  it]  is  a  thing  impossible :  it 
spedes ;  though  their  sensitive  organs  may  remains,  therefore,  that  mind  or  intellect 
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separable  from  it,  that  were  their  connection  dissolved,  they 
would  be  as  unable  to  exert  themselves,  as  the  painter  deprived 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  harper  of  his  harp.     It  is  not  so  with  that 

perceptive  power,  unmixed  and  pure  intelligence,  the  objects  of 
which  being   purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with  itself. 

Corporeal  connections  appear  so  little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps 
it  is  then  in  its  highest  vigour,  when  it  is  wholly  separated  and 
detached.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  animating  form,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  immortal  and  divine ;  ^  it  is  this  indeed  is  all  of  it 

alone  should  past  into  us  from  without,  of  the  sensitiye  part,  and  that  of  the  in- 

[that  is,  be  separate  and  wholly  detached,]  tellectivc  part :  **  sensation  (he  tells  us)  is 

and  should  alone  be  something  diyine ;  be-  impaired  by  the  violence  of  sensible  objects ; 

cause  with  the  eneigy  of  this  fisculty  bodily  excessive  sounds,  excessive  light,  excessive 

eneigy  has  no  communication ;  that  is,  there  smells,  prevent  us  from  hearing,  irom  seeing^ 

is  no  want  of  corporeal  organs  for  reasoning  or  fit>m  smelling.**    'AAA*  6  rods,  truM  ri 

and  thinkinff,  as  there  is  want  of  eyes  for  ro^irp  a^6^pa  rairrhr,  o^x  ^r^roi^  ^^^  rk 

seeing,  or  of  ears  for  hearing.**    Anst  de  ^o<c^(rr«pa,  ixkk  irai  fi&Woif  rh  iijkv^ 

AniinaL  Gen.  1.  iL  c.  3.  p.  208,  209.  edit.  tda^riTuthr  obn  &rcv  w^iuktos^  6  8i  your 

Sylb.  x^P*"^^^ '  **  ^^^  mind,  when  it  contemplates 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  those  parts  any  thing  clearly  and  strongly  xntellisible, 

of  the  soul  which  are  inseparable  from  does  not  for  that  reason  less  compmiend 

body,  because  they  cannot  energize  without  inferior  objects  of  intellection,  but  even 

it,  he  adds,  **  there  is  however  no  objection  more  ;  the  cause  is,  the  sensitive  principle 

why  some  parts  should  not  be  separable ;  exists  not  without  a  body,  (its  oigans  being 

and  that,  because  they  are  the  energies  of  all  bodily ;)  but  mind,  on  the  contrary,  is 

no  one  body  whatever.     Besides  (he  goes  separable  and  detached.**    Ibid.  L  iiL  c.  4. 
on  and  says)  it  is  not  yet  evident,  whether        Cyrus,  in  the  speech  attributed  to  him 

the  soul  may  be  not  the  life  and  energy  of  by  Xenophon,  and  quoted  before,  page  280, 

the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pilot  speaks  as  follows. 

is  the  life  and  energy  of  the  ship  :**  oh  fi^y        Othoi  ^ywyc,  <(  vdiScf,  oM  tovto  x^ 

&XX*  tviA  yt  oMiv  KwX^i,  ^ih.  rh  firi9€yhs  vorf  hrticrdiiVy  &s  ^  ^X^*  ^^  1"^^  ^  ^ 

cTycu  ff^fUMTOS  ^KTcAcxc^Af*  "Eti  Bi  &di}Aoy,  BrufT^  <r^/upri  ^,  0'  Srov  8i  roinrou  dvoA- 

ci  oih-wf  ^KTcA^cia  roi^  a^fUMTos  ^  4^x^>  ^'Ol'f   r4BvnriKW.     'Opd  7^   Iri   icol  rk 

&<rr§p  wXatriip  irAoiov.    Arist  de  Anima,  Omrrii  (rdtfuxra^  toov  w  ir  ctirois  XP^^  t 

ii  c  1.  fi  tfo/x^*  fif^^  irap^xtroL    Oi94  7c,  Ihrms 

In  this  last  instance  he  gives  a  fine  il-  tu^p^ov  Ihrai  ^  ^w^,  hrtMtr  rov  Apptmn 

lustration  of  the  supreme  and  divine  part  of  aiifun-os    9ix^  yinrrat^  oM  rovro  w4- 

the  soul,  that  is,  the  mind  or  intellect     It  trtuFfuu*  &AA'  Srov  Hucparros  kcUL  KoSmphs  6 

belongs  (it  seems)  to  the  body,  as  a  pilot  rods  iKKpiBp,  r&rt  iroi  ^pomfjuArorrov  cmc^ 

does  to  the  ship ;  within  which  ship  though  ahrhv    tlyai,     AtaKuopMPOv  9^   iaf$pAwoify 

the  pilot  exist,  and  which  said  ship  though  S^Ai  i<rrtp  IJcmrra  iarioyra  wphs  rh  6/uh 

the  pilot  govern,  yet  is  the  pilot  notwith-  ipiXoy,  wXrjr  rijs  ^^vx^s'  t^^  ^4  n^rti  otfrc 

standing  no  part  of  the  ship :  he  may  leave  vaaovo'a  otrt    iartowru    SpSrau     Ktro^ 

it  without  change  either  in  the  ship  or  in  Kvpov  TlatS,  H.  p.  655.  edit  Hutchinson, 

himself;  and  may  still  (we  know)  exist  4to.  Oxon.  1727. 
when  the  ship  is  no  more.  Thus  translated  by  the  above-menticmed 

^  'O  8^  vovs  louccK  iyyivttrBai^  oinria  rif  excellent  translator. 
otffOj  Ked  od  ^$€ip€iTBai :  **  mind  seems  to        **  No*  children,   I   can  never  be    per- 

be  implanted  [into  the  body,]  being  a  pe-  snaded,  that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 

culiar  substance  of  itself^  and  not  to  be  coi>  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it 

rupted  or  to  perish,'*  (as  the  body  does.)  dies  on  separation.    For  I  see  that  the  soul 

Arist«  de  An.  1.  L  c  4.  p.  15.     And  soon  communicates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal 

after,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  passions  bodies,  during  its  continuance  in    them, 

peri^  with  the  body,  to  which  they  are  Neither  can  I  be  persuaded,  that  the  soul 

inseparably  united,  he  adds — 6  9h  pous  litrwf  is  divested  of  intelUgcnce,  on  its  separation 

$9ior(p6y  ri  jcol  itiraBts:  ^but  the  mind  from  this  gross  senseless  body;   but  it  is 

perhaps  is  something  more  divine,  and  free  probable,  that  when  the  soul  is  separated, 

from  passion,  or  being  acted  upon.**  it  becomes  pure  and  entire,  and  is  then 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  he  more  intelligent     It  is  evident,  that,  on 

distinguishes  between  the  original  capacity  man^s  dissolution,  every  part  of  him  returns 
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that  a  rational  man  would  wish  to  preserve,  when  he  would  be 
rather  thankful  to  find  his  passions  and  his  appetites  extinct. 

And  thus  having  traced  the  various  order  of  forms,  from  the 
lowest  and  basest  up  to  the  highest  and  best,  and  considered 
how,  though  differing,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to 
every  being  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  we  shall  here 
conclude  our  speculations  concerning  form,  the  second  species  of 
substance,  and  which  appears  in  part  to  be  an  element^  in  part  an 
efficient  cause. "^ 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  these  speculations,  the  latter  part  of 
them  at  least,  without  a  few  observations  on  their  dignity  and 
importance. 

Their  principal  object  has  been  to  shew,  that  in  the  great 
intellectual  system  of  the  universe,  means  do  not  lead  to  ends, 
but  ends  lead  to  means ;  that  it  was  not  the  organization  of  the 
sheep'^s  body  which  produced  the  gentle  instincts  of  the  sheep ; 
nor  that  of  the  lion'^s  body  which  produced  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  the  lion ;  *  but  because,  in  the  divine  economy  of  the 
whole,  such  respective  animating  and  active  principles  were 
wanting,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  such  peculiarly  organized  bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  act,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
natures,  and  their  proper  business  in  the  world. 

The  ancient  system  of  atheism  supposed  the  organs  to  come 
first,  before  any  thing  further  was  thought  of;*^  which  organs, 

to  what  18  of  the  same  nature  with  itself^  beginning  of  this  note,  the  following  remark 

except  the   soul:    that  alone  is  invisible,  and  quotation  may  perhaps  inform  us  further 

both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Stagirite,  and  hit 

departure/^     Cyropred.  p.  326,  327.  school 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero :  Mihi  qnidem  The  human  intellect  was  supposed  by  the 

nanqnnm  porsuaderi  potest  animos,  dum  in  Peripatetics  to   be  pure  and  absolute  ca- 

corporibus  easent  mortalibus,  viverc ;  cum  pacity ;   to  \)e  no  particular  thing,  till   it 

ezissent  ex  iis,  emori :  nee  vero  tum  animum  began  to   comprehend   things  ;  nor  to  be 

esse  insipientem,  cum  ex  insipienti  corpore  blended  with  body,  because,  if  it  were,  it 

CTasisset  sed,  cum,  omni  admixtione  corporis  would  have  some  quality  of  body  adhere 

liberatus,  purus  et  integer  esse  coepisset,  to  it,  (such   as   hot,  cold,  and  the  like,) 

turn   esse  ssipicntora.     Atque   ctiam,   cum  which  quality  would  of  course  obstruct  its 

hominis  naturamortedis8olvitur,C!Bterarum  operations.     On  the  contrary,  they  held  it 

rerum    perspicuum   est   quo   qua;que    dis-  to  receive  its  impressions,  6<nrc/>  i¥  ypo^i- 

cedant ;    abeunt   enim   illuc   omnia,   undc  fjuartitfy  ^  iviitkv  vwdpx^i  <?KrcXcxc%  7c- 

orta  sunt:    animus  autem  solus,  ncc  cum  ypofmivov^  ^as  impressions  are  made  in 

adest,  ncc  cum  discedit,  appareL     De  Se-  a  writing  tablet,  where  nothing  as  yet  is  in 

nectutc,  cap.  22.  actuality  written.*^  Aristot.  dc  Anima,  lib. 

These  speculations  of  Cyrus  may  more  iii.  c.  4.  p.  58.  edit.  Sylb. 

properly  be  called  the  speculations  of  Xeno-  But  this  in  the  way  of  digression :  it  is 

phon,  who  derived  them  without  doubt  (as  only   the    short   specimen   of   an   ancient 

he  did  the  rest  of  his  philosophy)  from  his  speculation,  which  gives  us  reasons,  why 

great  master,  Socrates.     They  passed  also  the  human  intellect  can  have   no  innate 

into  other  systems  of  philosophy,  derived  ideas. 

from  the  same  original ;  such,  for  example,  ^  See  the  two  last  notes  of  the  preceding 

as  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  who  was  a  chapter. 

hearer  and  a  disciple  as  well  of  Socrates  as  '  See  before,  in   the   beginning  of  this 

of  Pkto.  chapter,  p.  278. 

Besides  what  has   been  offered  in    the  '  See  Hermes,  p.  232. 
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being  all  of  them  formed  fortuitously,  some  of  them  luckily  an- 
swered an  end,  and  others  answered  none :  those  that  answered, 
for  a  while  subsisted  ;  those  that  failed,  immediately  perished. 

Empedocles  (which  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  we  consider 
some  of  his  better  and  more  rational  doctrines)  appears  to  have 
favoured  this  opinion :  Kal  tcl  fiopia  Ta>v  ^axoy  airo  rv^V^ 
ryeviadai  ra  irXeiara  <f>r)alv :  "  he  says,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
that  the  limbs  of  animals  were  the  greater  part  of  them  made 
by  chance.^  Soon  after  this,  Aristotle  proceeds  in  explaining 
this  strange  system :  oirov  fiev  ovv  airavra  awi^rj,  Sairep  k^v 
el  €V€Kd  Tov  eylyvero,  ravra  fi€v  iacodrf^  airb  tov  avrofidrov 
avaravra  iirtrrjBela)^,  oaa  B^  firf  outq)?,  airdiKeTO  Kal  clttoX" 
Xirrat,  /caddirep  ''E/LtTreSo/cX^?  X€76t  rd  ^ovyevrj  koI  dvhpoTTptopa : 
^'  when  therefore  these  limbs  all  coincided,  as  if  they  had  been 
made  for  the  purpose,  they  were  then  saved  and  preserved, 
having  been  thus  aptly  put  together  by  the  operation  of  chance ; 
but  such  as  coincided  not,  these  were  lost,  and  still  [as  far  as 
they  arise]  are  lost ;  according  to  what  Empedocles  says  con- 
cerning [those  monstrous  productions]  the  bull  species  with 
human  heads.""     Arist.  Physic.  1.  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  same  doctrine,  which  was  indeed 
suitable  to  his  ideas  of  the  world'*s  production.  The  earth,  he 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 
many  portentous  beings,  some  with  strange  faces  and  members ; 
others  deficient,  without  either  feet  or  hands ;  but  the  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  for  nature  could  not  support,  and  carry  them  on 
to  maturity : 

Multaque  torn  Tellus  etiam  portenta  creare 
Conata  est,  mira  fecie,  membrisquc  coorta ; 
Orba  pedum  partim,  manuum  viduata  vicistim : 

Nequicquam,  quoniam  Natura  abstermit  auctum. 

Nee  potaere  cupitum  setatis  tangere  florem. 

Nee  reperire  cibum,  &c.  Lucret.  v.  835,  &c 

It  is  more  expressly  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  inculcated 
through  this  whole  tract,  that  he  denies  final  causes ;  that  he 
holds,  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet  for  walking,  &c. ; 
that  he  calls  such  explanations  a  preposterous  and  inverted 
order,  the  existence  of  the  use  (according  to  him)  not  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  thing,  but  the  casual  production  of  the 
thing  leading  to  the  existence  of  the  use. 

Lumiiia  ne  facias  oculorum  clara  crcata, 
ProBpicere  ut  possimus,  et,  ut  proferre  viai 
ProceroB  passus,  ideo,  &c 

Cetera  de  genere  boe  inter  qmecunque  pretantur. 

Omnia  perversa  praepostera  sunt  ratione : 

Nil  adeo  quoniam  natum^st  in  corpore,  ut  uti 

Possimus ;  sed  quod  natum^st,  id  procreat  usus.         Lucret  iv.  822.  30. 

An  elegant  poet  of  our  own,  states  this  doctrine  with  his  usual 
humour : 
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Note  here,  Lucretiiu  duet  to  teach 
(Ab  all  oir  youths  may  leam  firom  Creech) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  view, 
Nor  himds  embrace,  nor  feet  pursue ; 
But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 
The  members  first,  and  then  the  use : 
What  each  must  act,  was  yet  unknown, 
Till  all  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 

A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat. 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  fit  to  eat ; 
Another  plants,  and  wondVing  sees 
Nor  books,  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 
Yet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  who  durst  such  whims  aver. 
Blest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason. 
Which  came  at  last,  tho*  late,  in  season.  Prior*8  Alma,  canto  L 

The  poet  had  cause  to  be  thankful,  that  a  time  came,  when 
men  of  sense  opposed  reason  to  such  sophistry ;  bnt  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  so  late,  nor  so  long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined. 
€hilen,  many  centuries  a^o,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Usu 
ParHum ;  Cicero,  in  the  hest  and  most  conclusive  part  of  hia 
treatise  De  Natura  Deorum ;  and  before  them  both,  as  well 
as  before  Lucretius,  Aristotle,  through  every  part  of  his  works, 
and,  above  all,  in  those  respecting  the  history  of  the  members, 
and  the  progression  of  animals,  had  inculcated,  with  irresistible 
strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  which 
if  we  allow  with  regard  to  ourselves,  but  deny  to  nature,  we 
totally  annihilate  through  the  universe  any  divine  or  intelligent 
principle.  For  nothing  can  be  divine,  which  is  not  intelligent ; 
nor  any  thing  intelligent,  which  has  not  a  meaning;  nor  any 
being  have  a  meaning,  which  has  no  scope,  or  final  cause,  to 
govern  and  direct  its  energies  and  operations. 

A  painter,  painting  a  hundred  portraits,  succeeds  in  ninety- 
nine,  and  fails  in  one.  Wc  may  possibly  impute  the  single 
failure  to  chance;  but  can  we  possibly  impute  to  chance  his 
success  in  the  ninety-nine !  How  then  can  we  dream  of  chance 
in  the  operations  of  nature ;  operations  so  much  more  accurate, 
though  withal  so  much  greater,  and  more  numerous,  than  those 
of  the  painter?  Chance  is  never  thought  of  in  that  which 
happens  always ;  nor  in  that  which  happens  for  the  most  part ; 
but,  if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens  unexpectedly  and 
rarely.* 

And  so  much  for  those  philosophers,  recorded  for  having 
hardily  denied  a  Providence. 

t  See  the  note,  p.  12, 13,  where  the  doc-        It  was  consonant  to  the  reasoning  there 

trine  of  oftance  and  fortune  is  discussed  at  held,  that  Plato,  long  before,  is  said  to  have 

large  upon  the  Peripatetic  principles ;  and  called  fortune  <r6fiirrwfia  ^itrt^s  ^  irpoat- 

where  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  p4irH»s :  **  a  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident 

most  subtle  and  ingenious  aivument  of  the  either  with  nature  or  the  human  wilL*^ 

Stagirite,  by  which  he  proves  that  cAoftosand  See  Suidas  in  the  word  HfiopfUvri,  Plato*s 

/hrtimB  are  so  fiur  from  supplanting  mind,  account  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps, 

or  am  mteUigent  princ^ple^  that  the  exist-  by  recurring  to  the  quotation  in  the  former 

ence  of  the  two  former  necessarily  infers  part  of  this  note, 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 
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There  are  others,  who,  though  they  have  not  denied  one,  have 
yet  made  systems  that  would  do  without  one ;  seeming  to  think, 
concerning  the  trouble  of  governing  a  world,  as  queen  Dido  did 
of  old. 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor  €Bt ;  «a  cuia  quietos 

Sollicitat  ?  ^  Vii^.  JEjl  iv. 

A  third  sort,  with  more  decency,  have  ndiher  denied  a  Pro- 
vidence, nor  omitted  one ;  yet  have  seldom  recurred  to  it,  but 
upon  pressing  occasions,  when  difficulties  arose,  which  they 
either  happened  to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make.  They  appear 
to  have  conducted  themselves  by  Horace^s  advice : 

Nee  Dens  intenit,  nisi  dignus  yindice  nodoi.  Uor.  Art  Poet. 

A  fourth  philosopher  remains,  and  a  respectable  one  he  is, 
who  supposes  Providential  wisdom  never  to  cease  for  a  single 
moment ;  and  who  says  to  it  with  reverence,  what  Ulysses  did 
to  Minerva, 

Nor  can  I  move,  and  ^scape 
Thy  notice.*^ 

But  to  quit  philosophers  and  poets,  and  return  from  a  digres- 
sion, to  which  we  have  been  led  insensibly  by  the  latent  con- 
nection of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the  treating  of  stibstancey 

^  It  was  the  adyice  of  the  Epicureans,        Ausoniuthas  translated  the  sentiment  in 

with  regard  to  "  themaelTes,  not  to  marry,  two  iambics,  Ep.  cxri. 

not  to  have  children,  not  to   engage   in  Qftod  est  beatujUy  morU  H  aiemum  oartm$j 

public  affairs  :^  ob  y^  yafirtriov^  &XA.  ohik  Nee  nbi  parti  negotium^  nee  alieri, 
iraiZvroairiovj  &XX*  oMi  itoXirtvriov,  At-         See  also  Lucretius  i.  57.  vi  83,  whom 

rian.  Epict.  iii.  7.  p.  384.  edit.  Upt.    The  Homce  seems  to  have  copied  in  the  verses 

political  life,  according  to  them,  was,  like  above  quoted. 

that  of  SisiphuB,  a  life  of  labour   which         It  is  true,  this  idea  destroyed  that  of  a 

knew  no  end.  Providence  ;  but  to  them,  who  derived  the 

Hoc  eti  adveno  nixaniefn  tutidere  monie  world  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms, 

Saacum,  quod  Uxmen  a  wmmo  jam  verOee  such  a  consequence  was  of  small  import- 
ance. 


VoMur^  et  plam  rapHm  petit  aquora  campi,  ^  Hom.  Iliad,  x.  ver.  279.     See  Arrian^t 

Lucret  iii  1013,  &c  Epictetus,  Ub.  L  c.  12,  both  in  the  original. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  their  gods,  they  and  in  Mrs.  Carter's  excellent  translation, 

provided  them  a  similar  felicity ;  a  felicity,  See  also  the  comment  of  my  worthy  and 

like  their  own,  detached  from  all  attention,  learned  friend  Upton,  on  this  chapter,  in 

Thus  Horace,  when  an  Epicurean :  his  valuable  edition  of  that  author,  voL  iL 

Z>0ot  didid  eeoHrum  agere  avum,  p.  40, 41.     See  also  Psalm  ozxzix. 

Nec^  n  quid  miri/aeiat  naturOf  deot  id  ^^  To  the  citations  in  note  ^,  p.  293,  may 

Tri$te$  ex  alto  cedi  demHtere  tedo,  be  added  the  following  fine  sentiment  of 

Hor.  lib.  L  sat  5.  Thales:  *lio^nio'4ris  adtrhif,  cl  Kffioi  B^obs 

Thus  Epicurus  himself:  rh  iMKipioP  «tal  it^Bprnwos  oZue&ir  AXA*  oM  9ua^oo6fupost 

&ip$a(no¥  oCrt  airh  vpdyfiara  fx^h  otrt  1^ :  **  One  asked  him.  If  a  man  might 

HAAy  vap4xfi  *  **  that  which  is  blessed  and  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  when  he 

immortal  (meaning  the  Divine  Nature)  has  was  comm«ttwjr  injustice  ?  No,  says  he,  not 

neither  itself  any  business,  nor  does  it  find  even  when  he  is  meditaUng  it.**  Diog.  Laert. 

business  for  any  other.**    Diog.  Laert.  z.  i.  36. 
139. 
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than  to  say  something  of  those  characters  which  are  usually 
ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  when  they  consider 
it  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  logical  view. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  SUBSTANCE,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IT  IN  THE 

PERIPATETIC  LOGIC. 

The  ancient  logicians,  or  rather  Aristotle  and  his  school,  have 
given  us  of  substance  the  following  characters. 

They  inform  us,  that,  as  substance,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  and  less.^  Thus  a  lion  is  not  more  or  less  a  lion,  by  being 
more  or  less  bulky ;  a  triangle  is  not  more  or  less  a  triangle,  by 
being  more  or  less  acute-angled.  The  intensions  and  remissions 
are  to  be  found  in  their  accidents ;  the  essences  remain  simply 
and  immutably  the  same,  and  either  absolutely  are,  or  abso- 
lutely are  not. 

Again ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  admits  of  no  contraries.*"  It  is 
to  this  that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having  personified  sub- 
stance, he  tells  us. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  hit  hap. 

And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowYj  lap.         Milt  Poems,  No.  ii. 

The  assertion  is  evident  in  compound  beings,  that  is  to  say, 
in  substances  natural ;  for  what  is  there  contrary  to  man  con- 
sidered as  man,  or  to  lion  considered  as  lion  I  This  is  true  also 
in  the  relation  borne  by  matter  to  form ;  for  while  contraries  by 
their  coincidence  destroy  each  other,  these  two,  matter  and 
form,  coalesce  so  kindly,  that  no  change  to  either  arises  from 
their  union.  Thus  the  marble,  when  aaorned  with  the  form  of 
a  statue,  is  as  precisely  marble  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  oak, 
when  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  is  as  truly  oak  as  when 
it  flourished  in  the  forest.  If  there  be  any  contrariety  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  that  of  form  to  privation,  where  privation  neverthe- 
less is  nearly  allied  to  nonentity. 

Lastly ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  is  something,  which,  though  it 
have  no  contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  all  contraries, 
itself  still  remaining  one  and  the  same." 

We  cannot  forget  that  description,  given  by  Virgil,  of  the 
Gumsean  prophetess : 

Subito  non  Tultas,  non  color  unus, 
Non  comptae  mansere  conue  ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  rabie  fcra  corda  tument.  ^n.  tL 

*  AoKci  8i  ii  olMr(a  fi^  ivtJi^xfO'Beu  rh  edit  Sylb. 

/M\Koy  ical  rh  ^rov,    Arist.  Pned.  p.  28.  °  yidLkurra  Hi  Viiovr^s  oMusHoku  ^Ivai 

edit.  Sylb.     See  Hermes,  p.  175.  rh  ravrhv  koL  %v  itptOfi^  hu  ru¥  iyaarrlaiw 

•■  *Trdpx<*  '^  '»'C"y  ohffiaxs  koX  rh  tafilv  flvcu  ittcrucdr,    Arist.  Praed.  p.  29.  edit. 

o^roTf  iwmrrlov  ttimi.     Arist  Prsed.  p.  28.  Sylb. 
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Here  we  see  her  countenance  and  complexion  perpetually 
changing,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  breast  panting,  and  a  trans- 
ition too  in  her  manners  from  sobriety  to  distraction.  How 
different  is  all  this  from  the  appearance  of  that  sibyl,  who  first 
go  courteously  received  iSneas  at  Cumae,  and  afterwards  so  pru- 
dently attended  him  to  the  shades !  Yet,  amidst  all  these  con- 
trarieties, was  she  still  the  same  sibyl ;  she  was  susceptible  of 
them  all,  without  becoming  another  woman. 

This  last  character  of  substance  appears  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial :  for  what  is  the  support  of  contraries,  or  indeed  of  every 
attribute,  but  substance  f  Motion  and  rest,  heat  and  cold, 
health  and  sickness,  vigour  and  decay,  are  all  to  be  found  at 
times  in  each  individual  of  the  human  race.  Most  of  the  same 
contraries  are  to  be  found  among  brutes,  and  some  of  them 
descend  even  to  the  race  of  vegetables. 

If  we  descend  from  these  minuter  substances  to  our  terra- 
queous globe,  here  tempest  and  calm,  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and 
drought,  light  and  darkness,  have  each  their  turn ;  yet  leave  it, 
when  they  depart,  after  all  their  seeming  contest,  the  same  indi- 
vidual globe,  and  not  another.  Thus  the  poet,  we  have  already 
quoted,  still  considering  substance  as  a  person : 

Yet  he  sliall  live  in  strife,  and  at  hit  door 

Devouring  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar : 

Yea,  it  shaU  be  his  natVal  property, 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.  Milt  Poems,  No.  iL 

If  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  spot  which  we  inhabit, 
what  is  the  whole  visible  universe  but  the  comprehensive  re- 
ceptacle of  every  contrary  conceivable?  Within  this  immense 
whole  they  all  distributively  exist,  while  each  of  them  by  suc- 
cession fulfils  its  allotted  period,  without  disturbing  the  general 
order,  or  impairing  the  general  beauty. 

But  if  we  ascend  from  passive  and  material  substances  up  to 
such  as  are  active  and  immaterial,  here  we  shall  find  no  distri- 
bution, no  succession  of  contraries ;  but  motion  and  rest,  equality 
and  inequality,  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  identity  and  diversity, 
will  appear,  each  pair  co-existing  with  the  same  being  in  the 
same  instant,  and  that  by  an  amazing  connexion  of  both  together 
under  one. 

It  is  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining,  this  unifying  compre* 
hension,  (and  which  for  that  reason  can  only  belong  to  a  being 
unextended  and  indivisible,)  that  the  mind  or  intellect  pro- 
nounces that  A  is  not  B,  that  C  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E  is  un- 
like to  F.  Were  such  propositions,  instead  of  being  compre- 
hended at  once  by  something  indivisible  and  one,  to  be  compre- 
hended in  portions  by  the  different  parts  of  something  divisible ; 
or  were  they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  power  indivisible,  yet  not 
at  once,  but  in  a  succession ;  it  would  be  as  impossible  either  way 
to  comprehend  the  real  propositions,  as  it  would  if  they  were  to 
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be  recognised  in  pari  bj  a  man  in  England,  in  part  by  one  in 
Ohina ;  or  else  in  part  by  a  man  in  the  present  centnry,  in  part 
by  one  of  the  succeeding.  It  may  be  asked,  in  such  instances, 
who  is  it  that  comprehends  the  whole  ?° 

Lastly,  much  more  in  the  Supreme  Mind  may  we  find  such 
coincidence,  since  here,  not  only  contraries,  but  all  things  what- 
ever co-exist,  and  that,  too,  after  a  manner  peculiarly  tran- 
scendent ;  not  by  a  knowledge  which  is  partial,  but  by  one  which 
is  universal ;  not  with  occasional  remissions,  but  in  one  uniform 
unremitting  energy ;  P  not  by  subsequent  impressions  from  things 
already  pre-existing,  but  by  that  original  causality,  through 
which  it  makes  all  things  to  exist. 

A  noble  field  for  speculating  opens  upon  this  occasion ;  which, 
though  arising  out  of  our  subject,  yet  naturally  leading  us  be- 
yond it,  we  shall  omit,  and  return  to  our  logical  inquiries,  con- 
cluding here  what  we  have  to  advance  in  our  theory  concerning 
stibstance.*^ 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  remaining  genera,  predicaments, 
or  arrangements;  that  is  to  say,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
site,  &c. 

Some  of  these  are  at  all  times  no  higher  than  accidents ;  such, 
for  example,  as  site  or  position,  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where.  Others,  upon  occasion,  characterize  and  essentiate ;  such, 
for  example,  as  magnitude,  figure,  colour,  and  many  qualities. 
Thus  a  triply  extended  magnitude  is  essential  to  body,  angularity 
to  a  cube,  heat  to  fire,  and  colour  to  every  superficies  not  trans- 
parent. In  all  such  instances  they  make  a  part  of  the  character- 
istic form,  and  in  that  sense  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sub- 
stances than  as  accidents.  However,  as  this  holds  not  always, 
and  that  they  are  sometimes  as  merely  and  as  strictly  accidents 

®  This  reasoning,  and  that  in  Hermes,  p.  seems  to  prove  in  the  strongest  maimer  that 
221,noteef,  abundantly  shew  the  sapremacy  such  faculty  (by  this  hucmtj  1  mean  the 
of  the  mind  among  the  fiicul  ties  of  the  hnman  mind  or  intellect)  must  be  incorporeal ;  for 
souL  It  is  mind  that  sees  the  difference,  body,  being  infinitely  divisible,  is  bj  no 
not  only  between  black  and  white,  bitter  means  susceptible  of  such  a  umple  and 
and  sweet, bnt  (which  no  sense  is  equal  to)  perfect  unity,  as  this  recognition  must  ne- 
the  difference  between  black  and  bitter,  oessarily  be.  See  Hermes,  L  iii.  c  4.  note  d, 
white  and  sweet,  and  the  various  tribes  of  See  also  Aristot  de  Aniroa,  L  iiu  c  2.  pu  52. 
heterogeneous  attributes.  Nor  does  it  shew  edit  Sylb.  Themist  Panph.  p.  8.5.  a,  &. 
this  fupremacy  in  these  recognitions  only,  P  See  the  chapter  on  Quality,  where  the 
Imt  Ukewise  when  under  one  and  the  same  yerses  of  Empedodes  are  quoted, 
▼iew  it  recognises  objects  of  sense  and  of  4  The  author,  in  the  representing  of 
inteHect  united,  as  in  case  of  syllogisms  ancient  opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  fiur 
BMde  of  propositions  particular  and  uni-  as  he  was  able,  to  make  all  his  treatises 
▼eml ;  such  as  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  eonsistent  and  explanatory  one  of  another, 
speak  after  so  scholastic  a  manner)  the  Those  who  would  see  what  he  has  alreadj 
syllogisms  Darti  and  Ferio  in  the  first  written  on  the  two  great  elements  of  sub- 
figure,  stance,  discussed  in  this  and  iht  three  pre- 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  joint  ceding  chapters,  may  search  the  index  of 

recognition  of  things  multiform,  contrary,  Hermes  for  the  woi^s  MatUr  and  /bras  ; 

and  heterogeneous,  and  that  by  the  some  and  the  index  of  I>iaIogue  Concerning  Art 

Iteeulty,  and  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  for  the  word  Cbus*. 
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as  any  of  those  which  are  so  always,  we  choose  under  that 
common  denomination  to  speculate  upon  them  all,  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONCERNING      QUAUTIES CORPOREAL     AND     INCORPOREAL NATURAL 

AND    ACQUIRED OF  CAPACITY  AND  COMPLETION TRANSITIONS  IM- 
MEDIATE, AND  THROUGH  A  MEDIUM DISPOSITIONS,  HABITS GENIUS 

PRIMARY  AND  IMPERFECT  CAPACITY SECONDARY  AND  PERFECT 

WHERE  IT  IS  THAT  NO  CAPACITIES   EXIST QUALITIES,  PENETRATING 

AND  SUPERFICIAL ^ESSENTIAL  FORM FIGURE   AN  IMPORTANT  QUA- 
LITY  FIGURES    INTELLECTUAL,   NATURAL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FANTASTIC 

COLOUR,    ROUGHNESS,    SMOOTHNESS,    ETC. PERSONS    OF    QUALITY 

PROPERTIES    OP     QUALITY SOME    REJECTED,    ONE    ADMITTFJ>,    AND 

WHY. 

As  substance  justly  holds  the  first  rank  among  these  predica- 
ments, or  universal  arrangements,  by  being  the  single  one  among 
them  that  exists  of  itself,  so  the  next  in  order,  as  some  have  as- 
serted,' is  quality,  because  quality  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
from  which  no  substance  is  exempt. 

There  may  be  substances,  they  tell  us,  devoid  of  quantity ; 
such,  for  example,  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellective,  or  im- 
material ;  but  that  there  should  be  substances  devoid  of  quality 
is  a  thing  hardly  credible,  because  they  could  not  then  be  cha- 
racterized and  distinguished  one  from  another. 

On  this  reasoning  it  is  maintained,  that  although  we  have  no 
idea  of  quantity  suggested  to  us  in  that  animating  principle,  the 
soul,  yet  can  we  discern  that  this  principle  has  many  different 
qualities,  and  that  animals  from  these  qualities  derive  their  dis- 
tinct and  specific  characters.  There  is,  for  example,  a  social 
sjonpathy  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  prompts  the  individuals  of 
oar  species  to  congregate,  and  form  themselves  into  tribes. 

Homo  fom,  humani  nihil  a  me  alienimi  puto. 

Terent.  Heaaton.  act.  i. 

We  can  trace  the  same  congregating  quality  in  the  bee,  in  the 
bearer,  and  even  in  the  ferocious  wolf.     It  is,  however,  less  fre- 

'  This  was  the  opinion  of  Archytas  :  is  imparted  to  qnantity  from  substance,  so 

wpSra  fih¥  T^rtutrai  oMu — Zwvr^pa  M  k  also  must  quantity  succeed  and  come  after 

vw^as;  ^the  first  in  order  is  tubttoMee,  quality,  inasmuch  as  it  derives  from  quality 

the    second   quality.^''    Simplic  in   Prsed.  its  very  character  and  distinctive  peculi- 

Qnantitat  p.  31.  edit.  Basil     Simplicius  arity.*^  Ibid.    T^  iroihv  \4yrrai  4)  Hia^opiL 

adds,  fhnttp  if  oinria  rov  voo'ov  irp(nnrdpx**%  *^*  ab<rias :  **  The  difference  which  attends 

di^i  rh  Am  r^  irocr^  ktrh  riis  oitrUu  it^  each  substance  is  called  9««/»^^.**  Arist  Me- 

iiioTmu  otrms  icol  iirrh.  rh  woihv  &y  cXi|  rh  taph.  A.  c.  14.     He  explains  it  immedi- 

vochif,  iwuMi  rhy  x<¥^^^'>^P^  a^r^,  jcol  ately :  **  man  is  a  biped  animal ;  horse,  a 

«H^  iSi^nira  iuth  rfis  wot^rrrros  tx**  '  "^  quadniped.^ 
nbsCanoe  praredes  quantity,  because  being 

U  2 
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quent  in  those  of  ferocious  character ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
if  we  except  those  seasons  while  they  breed  and  nurture  their 
young,  seem  to  feel  no  other  instincts  but  such  as  lead  them  to 
be  solitary.  It  was  under  this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  character 
that  Homer  describes  Polypheme  and  his  giant-brethren : 

B^fuartimi  8^  ciccurros 
UaiZmif,  ^  iiXAxmir  oUT  itW^kotf  iL\4yowru  Odys.  ix.  114. 

*^  Each  lords  it  o>r 
His  children  and  his  wives ;  nor  care  they  anght 
One  for  another.** 

It  is  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  qwilUies 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  body.  If  we  admit 
figures,  colours,  and  odours  for  qualities,  and  such  undoubtedly 
they  are,  we  must  admit,  of  course,  that  among  animal  bodies 
there  is  one  figure  to  the  serpent,  another  to  the  horse;  one 
colour  to  the  swan,  another  to  the  parrot.  Even  in  the  vegetable 
race,  the  rose  has  one  odour,  the  jessamine  another ;  there  is  one 
figure  to  the  orange,  another  to  the  fig.  ^ 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  qualities  help  to  distinguish  not 
only  one  soul  from  another  soul,  and  one  body  from  another 
body,  but  (in  a  more  general  view)  every  soul  from  every  body, 
it  follows  (I  say)  that  qualities,  by  having  this  common  reference 
to  both,  are  naturally  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  to  unite  them  m  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  the  Third,  when  he  makes  Buckingham  relate 
in  what  manner  he  recommended  him  to  the  citizens  of  London : 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments. 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  fitther. 
Both  in  your  fonn,  and  nobleness  of  mind. 

Virgil  does  the  same  with  respect  to  i^Sneas,  when  he  makes 
his  heroic  virtue  and  his  gracenil  person  have  so  powerful  an 
efiect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido : 

Qois  noTUB  hie  nostris  successit  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  ? 

^n.iT.  10,  11. 

The  qualities  above  mentioned  admit  of  another  division,  and 
that  is  into  ncUural  and  acquired.  Thus,  in  the  mind,  docility 
may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  science,  an  acquired  one :  in  the 
human  body,  beauty  may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  gentility,  an 
acquired  one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inani- 
mate. To  transmit  objects  of  vision  is  a  quality  natural  to 
crvstal ;  but  to  enlarge  them,  while  transmitted,  is  a  character 
adventitious.  Even  the  same  quality  may  be  natural  in  one 
substance,  as  attraction  in  the  magnet ;  and  acquired  in  another, 
as  the  same  attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar. 

All  the  above  qualities  have  not  only  their  completion,  but 
their  capacity.'    Thus  not  only  the  grape  when  complete,  (that 

*  Thns  we  translate  the  words  iwrtK^    fthv  SvMtfici,  rcb    8i    iytpytt^    A^M^ut, 
X«a  and  iUofus:  sometimes  we  read  tA    "power,^  is  seen  in  UAij,  ** matter;"  ip- 
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is  to  say,  when  mature,)  possesses  a  delicious  flavour ;  but  there 
is  a  capacity  also  to  produce  it,  residing  in  a  simple  grape-stone. 
Even  in  artificial  substances  there  are  in  like  manner  capacities. 
A  grain  of  gunpowder  has  the  capacity  of  explosion ;  a  musical 
instrument,  that  of  rendering  harmony.  If,  leaving  these  arti- 
ficial and  vegetative  substances,  we  go  still  higher,  we  shall  in 
animals  find  capacities,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  in- 
stincts; to  which  the  frame  of  every  species  is  peculiarly  ac- 
commodated, and  which  frame  such  instincts  internally  actuate. 

Dente  lupus,  cornu  taunis  petit ;  unde  nisi  intus 

Monstratum?  Horat.  Sat.  iL  1.  52. 

In  man  there  is  a  capacity  to  science  and  virtue ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  him,  if  not  also  to  their  contraries.  Yet  such  is 
our  nature,  such  the  peculiar  character  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
belonging  to  us  as  men ;  it  is  capable  of  either  direction,^  and 
may  be  employed,  like  the  same  weapon,  as  well  to  evil  as  to 
good. 

Nor  are  there  such  qualities  only  as  capacities,  but  there  is 
a  contrary  and  negative  sort,  which  may  be  called  incapacities;^ 
and  these  also  of  different  kinds,  some  for  better,  some  for 
worse ;  so  that  where  the  capacities  do  honour,  there  the  inca- 
pacities debase ;  where  the  capacities  debase,  there  their  oppo- 
sites  do  honour.  Thus  to  the  power  of  being  taught,  an  honour- 
able capacity,  is  opposed  the  incapacity  of  being  taught,  a 
debasing  one ;  and  hence  is  man  distinguished  from  an  insect, 
and  the  one  called  docile,  the  other  indocile.  Again,  to  the  power 
of  dying,  a  debasing  capacity,  is  opposed  the  inability  of  dying, 
a  superior  one ;  and  thus  are  superior  beings  called  immortal  in 
the  way  of  excellence,''  whilst  man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  subordination. 

The  transition  from  qualities  of  capacity  to  those  of  comple- 
tion, is  sometimes  immediate,  sometimes  through  a  medium. 
Thus  in  a  grain  of  gunpowder,  the  transition  from  the  power  of 
exploding,  to  actual  explosion,  is  immediate ;  so  from  the  power 

T€\4xftcL,  "completion,'*  in  cTSof,  *'fonD."  And   why  this? — ^because  they  are  both 

The  division  above  mentioned  into  corpo-  founded  in  reason ;  and  it  is  the  same  reason, 

real  and  incorporeal  is  taken  from  Ploti-  in  all  instances,  which  shews  us  the  thing, 

nus,  as  we  learn  from  Simplicius,  in  Praed.  and  shews  us  also  its  privation :  6  9h  xAyos 

p.  Q9.  B.  6  ahrhs  SiyAoi  rh  rrpSeyfia^  koI  t^k  <rri^ 

*  ^iroft^orepf^ci  Kwra.  ^  \o7oei8^f  [8^  <ny.   Arist  Meti^h.  ix.  2.  p.   143.   edit 

KOfUf :]  **  Every  power  of  the  rational  kind  Sylb.    See  also  pages  1 47, 1 53,*  of  the  tame 

has  a  capacity  either  way,  that  is,  a  double  work. 

capacity.**    Ammon.  in  Prsed.  p.  127.     Kl  °  Avv^if,  Advye^cu.     Arist  Pned.  p. 

ykif  ow  fjurU  XSyov  9vwdfitis,  al  aibral  41.  edit  Sylb. 

ir\(i6¥e»y  xe^  r&y  irarrle»y:  *^The  powers  '  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  has  a 

that  are  connected  with  the  reasoning  fit-  singular  sentiment  upon  this  subject:  T^ 

culty,  are  the  same  with  respect  to  various  iaroBy^ffKtty  Kfut6f  ot  $€ol  yiip  offrc*  iccitp(- 

and  contrary  operations.**   Aristot  de  In-  Kotrty  kfr^Ort^TKoy  yhp  Ay:  ''To  die,  is  an 

terpr.  p.  75.  edit  Sylb.  evil ;  the  gods  have  so  determined  it»  or 

It  is  thns  medicine,  as  an  art,  can  cause  else  they  would  die  themselves.**    Arist 

sickness  as  well  as  health  ;  music,  as  an  Rhet  L  ii.  c.  22,  s.  27. 
art,  can  cause  discord  as  well  as  hannc&iy. 
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of  bearing,  to  actual  hearing ;  from  the  power  of  seeing,  to  actual 
sight ;  and  the  same  in  the  other  senses,^  all  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  a  sort  of  perfection  from  the  beginning.  But  there 
are  other  capacities,  and  those  none  of  the  meanest,  where  the 
transition  to  completion  is  necessarily  through  a  medium. 

Qui  studet  optatam  cunn  contiiigere  metam, 

Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer.  Hor.  Art.  Poet  412. 

If  an  art  be  our  end,  there  are  many  energies  to  be  practised; 
if  a  science,  many  theorems  to  be  understood ;  if  moral  virtue, 
many  appetites  to  be  curbed,  many  opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wished-for  goal.  The  qualities,  which 
distinguish  any  being,  during  this  changeable  period,  may  be 
called  tendencies^  dispositions,  or  progressive  qualities.  They  are, 
too,  as  well  as  capacities,  of  a  different  colour,  some  good,  some 
bad.  There  is  a  kind  of  laudable  progression,  before  we  arrive 
at  perfect  virtue;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  degenerating  interval, 
before  we  sink  into  perfect  vice. 

Our  tendencies  during  these  intervals  are  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted. As  the  wiles  of  pleasure,  and  an  ill-directed  shame,  are 
often  fatal  checks  to  a  young  proficient  in  virtue ;  so  are  con« 
science  and  a  better  shame  to  young  beginners  in  vice.  And 
hence  we  may  perceive  the  true  character  of  these  tendencies ; 
which  is,  that  of  all  qualities  they  are  the  least  steady  and  per- 
manent.    Horace  well  describes  this  state  of  fluctuation : 

Si  toga  diaaidet  impar. 
Rides :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  aententia  aecum  ; 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repctit,  quod  nuper  omiait ; 
j^stuat,  et  vitee  disconTenit  ordine  toto.  Horat  Epist.  1.  L  96. 

It  is  to  the  same  mutable  condition  that  Epictetus  alludes, 

1  The  Peripatetics  made  two  sorts  of  ca-  culating.**    Arist.  de  An.  iL  5.    He  mnnt 

pacity,  both  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  by   this,  that  every  man  originally  sees 

nature,  and  yet  are  evidently  distinguished  with  the  same  ease,  as  an  able  geometrician 

the  one  from  the  other.    Man,  as  a  rational  goes  through  a  theorem.     There  is  none  of 

being,  is  capable  of  geometry.    This  is  the  the  fcitigue  and  labonr  and  delay  of  a 

first  capacity.     After  he  bus  acquired  the  learner:  seeing  and  hearing  have  no  need 

science  of  geometry,  he  possesses  it,  even  to  be  taught  us. 

when  he  does  not  georoetriEe.     This  is  the        Animum  autem  reliquis  rebut  ita  perfedt, 

second  capacity  ;  a  capacity  acquired  indeed  ut  corpus:   sensibus  enim  omavit  ad  ret 

by  labour,  but  when  once  acquired,  called  percipiendas  idoneis,  nt  nihil  aut  non  mill- 

forth  in  an  instant ;  a  capacity  founded  on  tumadjumentoullo  aid  suam  conformationem 

the  original  one,  but  yet  in  every  view  of  it  indigeret.   Qnod  autem  in  homine  praestan- 

fiur  superior  and  more  valuable.  tissimum  et  optimum  est,  id,  &c.     Cic  de 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  intellect  Fin.  L  v.  c.  21. 
or  mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to        And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  peroeiTe 

the  senses,  for  these  are  perfect^  or  nearly  a  capital   distinction  between   tiiose   two 

so,  from  the  beginning,  and  require  neither  powers  or  Acuities  of  the  soul,  sense  and 

time,  nor  teaching,  for  their  maturity.  intellect,  which  fiiculties  in  vulgar  specola- 

"Ortu/  Si  ytmnriQ^^  Hx^i  ffdiy  &<nr(p  ivi-  tions  are  too  often  confounded.     In  intel- 

vHifiriy  Kcd  rh  ourBdi'faBtu,  Ktd  rh  kot*  iv-  lect  there  is  an  advance  to  better  and  more 

tpyttoM  dfioius  A^cTox  r^  Btttptiv :  ^  As  complete ;  a  progression  wholly  unknown 

soon  as  any  one  is  bom,  he  immediately  to  the  powers  of  sense,  which  it  complete 

poatestet  sense,  as  he  would  actual  science ;  from  the  very  beginning,  throogh  all  ita 

and  the  energy  of  sensation  has  a  similar  operations, 
moaning  with  that  of  actual  Rcientitic  spe- 
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where  having  spoken  upon  proficiency,  he  subjoins  the  following 
advice :  ^^  That  after  a  certain  time  his  young  philosopher  should 
exhibit  himself,  to  see  how  far  the  fancies  overpowered  him,  as 
they  did  before ;  and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  He  advises  him,  however,  to  fly  at  first  such  conflicts, 
as  would  put  his  virtue  to  a  trial  too  severe ;  and  quotes  the 
proverb  on  the  occasion,  that  the  metal  pot  and  the  stone  pot 
do  not  with  safety  accord.'"'' 

Such  therefore  is  the  character  of  these  tendencies,  or  dis- 
positions.* But  different  is  the  case  when  their  course  is 
finished,  and  when  they  may  be  said  to  have  attained  their 
maturity  and  completion.  The  man  completely  virtuous  dreads 
no  allurements ;  the  man  completely  vicious  feels  no  compunc- 
tions. Like  sturdy  oaks,  they  defy  that  force  which  could 
easily  have  bent  them  while  they  were  but  saplings. 

And  hence,  as  we  are  not  said  to  have  an  estate,  because  we 
are  walking  upon  it,  or  to  have  a  picture,  because  we  are  holding 
it ;  but  to  have  them,  implies  a  superior,  a  more  permanent  pos- 
session, such  as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  least  not  easily; 
hence,  I  say,  these  completions,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are 
called,  from  their  steadiness  and  permanence,  habits,^  They 
are  possessions,  which  their  owner  may  properly  be  said  to  have, 
and  by  which  we  call  him  habitually  good,  or  habitually  bad. 
The  professors  of  medicine  find  this  distinction  in  human  bodies. 
It  is  not  any  health,  (such  as  health  just  recovered,  or  with  dif- 
ficulty preserved,)  but  it  is  confirmed  and  steady  health,  which 
they  call  tL  good  habit  of  body.  They  have  reference  in  diseases 
to  the  same  permanence,  when  they  talk  of  hectic  coughs,  and 
hectic  fevers,  complaints  not  casual,  but  which  make  a  part  (as 
it  were)  of  the  constitution. 

And  thus,  besides  the  distinctions  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal^ 
of  natural  and  acquired^  may  all  qualities  be  considered  as  captMci' 
tieSy  as  tendencies^  and  as  habits ;  as  capacities  only  and  habits, 
where  the  transition  is  immediate ;  as  all  three  successively, 
where  the  transition  is  through  a  medium. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  the  human  mind  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  these  qualities,  where  during  the  transition 
there  exists  a  medium  or  interval.     The  original  power  which 

*  Arrian.  Epict  1.  iii.  c.  12.  shift  easily,  may  be  called  dispositions^  he 

*  Ai(idc<ns,  ^disposition;**  c|i5,  ** habit.**     subjoins,  that  so  it  is:  ^y  fx-fi  ris  koI  tUrrAr 
Arist  Cat.  p.  40.  edit  Sylb.  ro^ntav  rvyx^^^  9*^  j(p6vov  irX^0of  ff9iy 

^  Aicup4p€t   €^is  HiaBttrfOfs  T<J9  r^iv  ix\v  cvfi-Kf^ufficafi^vri  Ktd  ianaros  (legitur  iucU 

timlmfroy  tlvcLL,  tV  '^  TruXvxpovidartpov^  vt\tos^)  ^  ircCvv  ZvaKivrtros  cZ<ra^  %¥  irrts 

Ktd  Jiva'Kiyrir6rfpoy:  "Habit  differs  from  ferwf  c^ir  ^817  irpocrayopfCoi :  "Unless  any 

disposition,  as  the  latter  is  easily  moveable,  one  of  these  very  affections  should  by  lengUi 

the  former  is  of  longer  duration,  and  more  of  time  become  naturalized,  and  grow  eiUber 

difficult  to  be  movei"  Arist  Pned.  p.  40.  immoveable,  or  only  to  be  removed  witb 

edit  Sylb.  difficulty ;   which  perfection  then  perhaps 

And  just  afier,  having  spoken  of  warmth  we  may  cal\  a  habii,^    Arist  Pred.  p.  41. 

and  cold,  of  health  and  sickness,  and  shewn  edit  Sylb. 
how  fiir  these,  when  they  are  mutable  and 
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the  mind  possesses  of  being  taught,  we  call  natural  capacity; 
and  this  in  some  degree  is  common  to  all  men.  The  superior 
&cility  of  being  taught,  which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we 
call  genius.  The  first  transition,  or  advances  from  natural  power, 
we  call  proficiency ;  and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency,  we 
call  habit. 

If  such  habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative, 
it  is  then  called  science ;  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in 
regulating  the  passions  and  affections,  it  is  then  called  moral 
wrtue. 

Even  all  these  habits,  after  having  been  thus  acquired,  can 
return  at  times  into  capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and  for  a 
time  unperceived. 

AlfenuB  Tafer,  omni 
Abjeoto  instmmento  artis,  dansaque  tabema, 
Sutor  erat  Horat  Sat.  L  3.  130. 

Wide  however  is  the  difference  between  this  habitual,  se- 
condary capacity,^  and  that  which  is  natural  and  original.  The 
habitual  can  pass  at  once,  when  it  pleases,  into  perfect  energy; 
the  natural,  only  through  the  medium  of  institution  and  re- 
peated practice. 

The  several  qualities  thus  variously  distin^ished  are  to  be 
found  only  in  beings  of  subordinate  nature.  liut  if  there  be  a 
being,  whose  existence  is  all-perfect  and  complete,  and  such  must 
that  Being  necessarily  be,  the  source  of  perfection  to  all  others ; 
with  the  nature  of  such  being  this  variety  will  be  incompatible. 
In  him  are  no  powers  or  dormant  capacities,  no  proficiencies  or 
transitions  from  worse  to  better,  and  still  much  less  from  better 
to  worse ;  but  a  full  and  immutable  energy  through  every  part 
of  space.  It  was  concerning  this  divine  principle  that  Empe- 
docles  sung  of  old  : 

0(^f  7^  iuf9pQfi4p  Kf^akp  irerr^  yu7d  K^murrcu, 
Oi  f*kr  aircU  y^uy  yt  S6o  K\dSot  ataaowruf^ 
Ol  ir^ci,  ol  $6a  yowa^  oi  fi^ta  Xax*^c*^a, 

^pQirritrt  K6irno¥  Siravra  Kvrtdo'trowra,  Sopcu 

No  limbs  hath  he,  with  human  head  adorned  ; 
Nor  from  his  shoulders  branch  two  s{urouting  arms  ; 
To  him  belong  nor  feet  nor  pliant  knees  ; 
But  mind  alcm  he  was ;  ineffiible. 
And  holy  mind :  that  rapidly  pervades 
With  providential  cares  the  mighty  world.  ^ 

«  See  before^  note  y,  p.  294.   O^  AirAoO  rity.**    Arist  de  An.  I.  iL  c  5.  p.  33.  edit 

ipTOt  rod  Bvyd^tt  Xtyo/Uyov^  iwii  rov  ft^y  Sylb. 

Bffirtp  &y  ^wofity  rhy  ircuSa  9vyatr$cu  <rrpa-  '  See  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  1 99. 

nyyciV,  ToG  dk  ifs  rhy  iy  rikucltf  6yra:  B.  and  Poes.  Philosoph.  Hen.  Step.  p.  30. 

^  OapacUy  or  power  is  not  a  simple  term  of  where,  instead  of  ofht  ykp  ityfyof^py  we 

one  meaning  only,  but  there  is  one  sort,  read  ov  fihy  ykp  fipor^, 

when  we  say  of  a  child,  he  has  a  capacity  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 

to  be  a  military  leader ;  another,  when  we  of  digression,  that  in  this  part  of  Ammiv 

■ay  so  of  a  man,  who  is  in  complete  matu-  nius,  a  part  truly  vahiable,  and  deeply  phK 
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The  speculatioDS  of  this  genus,  or  arrangemeDt,  having  now 
carried  ns  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects,  ought  here  to  end.  But 
as  there  still  remain  a  few  obseryations,  and  besides  these  a  dis- 
quisition into  the  properties  of  the  genus,  and  that  the  apparent 
as  well  as  the  real ;  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  till  these  inquiries 
have,  been  first  satisfied.    Thus  then  the  treatise  proceeds. 

With  respect  to  qualities  purely  corporeal,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  penetrating  body,  such  as  gravitation,  heat, 
flavour,  and  the  like ;  or  else  as  confined  to  the  surface,  such  as 
figure,  colour,  smoothness,  roughness,  &;c.  Those  internal  qua- 
lities which  pervade  the  whole,  (whether  they  arise  merely  from 
organization,  or  include  that  and  something  more,)  constitute 
what  we  call  essential  form  or  natural  essence.  And  hence  the 
just  idea  of  natural  essence,  or  essential  form,*  which  consists 
in  giving  a  character  to  the  subject  which  it  pervades.  It  is 
through  this  internally  pervading  character,  that  substances  are 
what  they  are ;  that  they  become  not  only  distinguished  from 
one  another,  but  from  the  nicest  mimicries  of  art ;  the  real 
orange  from  the  orange  of  wax,  the  living  lion  from  the  lion 
painted. 

Indeed  one  of  the  capital  distinctions  between  operations  na- 
tural and  artificial  is,  that  nature  penetrates,  while  art  stops  at 
the  surface.  It  is  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  which  the  painter 
covers ;  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  the  jeweller  polishes ;  the 
surface  of  the  steel,  to  which  the  smith  gives  a  figure ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  string,  to  which  the  musician  applies  his  bow. 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation  from  this  rule  with  respect  to  arts, 
if  we  except  those  only,  (such  as  cookery  and  medicine,)  the 
business  of  which  consists  principally  in  compounding  natural 
materials.  Here  indeed  the  proportions  pass  through  the  whole 
composition,  and  the  more  accurate  these  proportions,  the  greater 
of  course  the  merit  of  each  artist. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  artificial  quali- 
ties are  mostly  superficial,  yet  are  not  all  natural  qualities  to  be 
considered  as  internal.  The  form  or  essence  of  every  natural 
substance  (that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  its  system  of  internal 
qualities)  extends  itself  outwardly''  every  way  from  within ;  and, 

]o«ophical,  we  meet  in  the  printed  text  two  ^jtcdwy,  a  reading  manifestly  better,  though 

chasms,  which  much  impair  the  meaning,  not  so  important  as  the  former. 
The  first  occurs,  p.  199.  B.  line  19,  between        The  edition  of  Ammonius,  here  referred 

the  words  rw — koSL  r&v.    Here  a  MS.  col-  to,  is  that  of  Venice,  in  12mo.,  in  the  year 

lation  supplies  the  word  h^ca^&v.    The  se-  1545.    The  same  places  may  be  foond  in 

cond  occurs  p.  200,  line  2,  after  the  word  the  edition  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  l2mo., 

ffvyUtrrctv.  Here  the  same  MS.  supplies  the  in  the  year  1546,  p.  172.  B.  p.  173.  and  in 

following  valuable  reading,  which  lies  far  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  Aldus,  in  the 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  acute  con-  year  1503,  where  the  pages  are  not  marked, 

jecture.  The  words  are — oh  <rwUirregr  [8ri  but  where  the  abore  chasms  easily  shew 

irtpiictrdariuxra  rris  kKnBtiaa  thru]  themselves  to  the  reader*s  eye. 

There  is  a  third  reading,  from  the  same        "  See  before,  p.  275. 
authority,  in  the  fourth  Une  of  the  same         '  *A<nrcp  tk  r^f  huurr^Mms  rh  r4\os 

page,  which  is  ia^  imiwfi  instead  of  ^  4ari  rh  rxvi^  ofh-tn  ^  roi;  5Aov  cf8ovs 
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as  it  must  necessarily  stop  somewhere,  (every  individual  being 
finite,)  so  according  to  the  different  points  at  which  it  stops  in 
its  evolution,  it  communicates  to  each  substance  a  different  and 
peculiar  figure.  And  hence  the  true  character  of  every  natural 
and  specific  figure,  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  surface,  but  as  a  bound ;  the  bound  to  which  the  internal  es- 
sence or  form  every  way  extends  itself,  and  at  which,  when  it  is 
arrived,  it  finally  terminates. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  of  all  the  external  qualities  there  is 
none  so  capital,  so  characteristic,  as  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal signature,  by  which  nature  makes  known  to  us  the  several 
species  of  her  productions;  the  primary  and  obvious  test,  by 
which  we  pronounce  this  a  vegetable,  and  that  an  animal ;  this 
an  oak,  and  that  a  lion  :  so  that  if  we  neither  suspect  fraud,  nor 
the  fallibility  of  our  own  organs,  we  commonly  rest  here,  and 
inquire  no  further. 

If  we  pass  from  these  natural  subjects  to  contemplate  figure 
in  works  of  art,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be.  almost  all  that  art  is 
able  to  communicate.  It  is  to  this  that  the  painter  arrives  by 
addition ;  the  sculptor  by  detraction  ;  the  founder  by  fusion ; 
and  the  stucco-artist  by  moulding.  Even  when  we  contemplate 
the  tools  of  art,  it  will  appear,  that  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  their 
figure  alone  the  saw  divides,  the  hammer  drives,  and  the  pincers 
extract;  so  is  it  from  these  several  figures,  that  they  derive 
their  character  and  their  name,  not  from  their  matter,  which 
matter  is  often  the  same,  when  the  tools  are  totally  different  and 
distinct  one  from  another.  < 

Nor  are  these  artificial  the  only  figures  with  which  man  is 
found  conversant.  Among  the  various  possibilities  which  the 
mind  suggests,  there  is  a  more  accurate  tribe  of  figures,  which  it 
recognises  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
whether  matter  ever  possessed;  for  example,  the  perfect  tri- 
angle, the  perfect  circle,  the  perfect  pyramid,  the  perfect  sphere, 
with  the  rest  of  those  figures  commonly  called  mathematical.^ 
These  are  not  sought  out  by  experiments,  nor  are  the  truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  from  experiments,  being  in  fact  the 
result  of  a  more  authentic  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  of  the  purest  demonstration.  On  these  figures,  and  their 
dependent  truths,  rests  the  whole  of  mechanics,  so  highly  useful 
to  human  life ;  rest  astronomy  and  optics,  and  a  large  part  of 
physics,  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  among  the  corporeal  for 
contemplation. 

iatoTtKt^mitns  &XP*  '^^^  iwtpaytias  TJ}y  complete    form,    at    its    tarfiboe,  produoei 

fuoffp^y  &irf7^wi7(rcy,  oZtray  airriiy  rh  ^cu-  shape  ;  shape  being  itself  the  apparent  ve** 

p6tifvo¥  txyos  rov  (TSovf,  «ral  TcXcvra/ay  tige  of  that  fonn,  and  the  ultimate  extent 

iitTturuf  rris  rov  K6yov  iirl  r^  iKrhs  vpo-  of  that  progression,  which  the  intenul  catio 

^v.  Simplic  in  Prsed.  p.  69.  B.  edit  BasiL  makes  outwards.^ 

**  For  as  the  end  or  extremity  of  any  ex-        i  See  before,  chap.  iv. 

teoeioQ  is  the  figure,  so  the  ending  of  a        **  See  p.  94,  and  note  g. 
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The  industry  of  man  stops  not  even  here,  hot  prompts  him 
to  search  for  figures,  not  only  in  his  intellect,  but  in  a  lower 
faculty. 

The  poet^s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  gUince  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet^s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shaksp.  Mids.  Night^s  Dream,  act  v.  bc  !• 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  figures,  which  are  neither  natural,  nor 
artificial,  nor  intellectual,  but  which  make  a  fourth  sort,  that 
may  be  called  fantastic^  or  imaginary ;  such  as  centaurs,  satyrs^ 
sphinxes,  hydras,  &:c. 

And  so  much  for  figure,  that  most  capital  quality  of  all  the 
superficial. 

The  next  quality  of  this  sort  after  figure  is  colour^  the  somrce, 
like  figure,  of  many  varieties  and  distinctions.  Yet  that  it  is 
inferior  to  figure  is  obyious  from  this :    in  the  sketches  of  a 

[painter  we  know  things  by  their  figures  alone,  without  their  co- 
ours;  but  not  by  their  colours  alone,  when  divested  of  their 
figures. 

As  for  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  softness,  though  they 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  penetrate  further  than  the  surface,  yet 
are  they,  to  man'*s  sensation  at  least,  so  many  qualities  supei^- 
ficial. 

And  now  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed,  that 
some  degree  of  permanence  is  always  requisite;  else  they  are 
not  so  properly  qualities,  as  incidental  afiections.^  Thus  we  call 
not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has  occasionally  been  angered, 
but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man 
is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  complexion,  because  he  is  red  by  imme- 
diate exercise,  or  pale  by  sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or 
redness  may  be  called  constitutional. 

We  have  said  already,  that  it  was  the  essence  of  all  qualities  to 
characterize  and  distinguish.  And  hence  the  origin  of  that  phrase, 
^^  a  person  of  quality  ;^^  that  is  to  say,  a  person  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar  by  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  or  some  other  capital 
accomplishment.  As  these  were  the  primary  sources  of  those 
external  honours  paid  to  eminent  men  in  precedences,  titles;, 
and  various  other  privileges ;  it  followed  that  these  honours  by 
degrees  grew  to  represent  the  things  honoured ;  so  that  as  virtue 

'  These  Aristotle  calls  TldBii.     0(^rc  7^  plexion  ;   nor  is  he  who  turns  pale  fit>in 

6  ipv0ptu¥  dia  rh,  cuffx^fffBaij  ipvBpias  being  frightened,  called  of  a  palish  com- 

A^«rax,  oiffc  6  iaxP^^^  ^'^  ^^  ^oiBcidr^eu,  plexion,  bnt  they  are  rather  said  to  have 

wxpias'  aXXii  /aoAAov  frmrovBivai  ri'  Atrrc  been  particularly  affected  ;  for  which  reason 

•wdiJdii  H"^^  "f"^  roiavra  Kiytrat^  iroM^nfTfi  9^  such  events  are  called  incidental  affoctioiii, 

oti :  ^  Neither  is  the  man  who  blushes  from  and  not  qualities.**     Arist  Pred.  p.  4S. 

being  ashamed,  called  of  a  reddish  com-  edit.  Sylb. 
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led  originallj  to  rank,  rank  in  after-days  came  to  infer  virtue ; 
particular  ranks,  particular  virtues :  that  of  a  prince,  serenity ; 
of  an  ambassador,  excellence;  of  a  duke,  grace;  of  a  pope, 
holiness ;  of  a  justice  or  mayor,  worship,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  general  properties  of  quality,  they  may  be  found 
among  the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it.^  Thus  in  the  corporeal  qualities, 
hot  is  contrary  to  cold,  and  black  to  white.     So,  too,  in  mental 

aualities,  wisdom  is  contrary  to  folly,  and  virtue  to  vice :  subor- 
inate  virtues  to  subordinate  vices ;  liberality  to  avarice,  courage 
to  cowardice.  Even  vices  themselves  are  contrary  one  to  another; 
cowardice  to  temerity,  avarice  to  profusion.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  character  of  quality  be  universal ;  for 
what  among  figures  is  there  contrary  in  one  figure  to  another, 
either  in  the  square  to  the  circle,  or  in  the  circle  to  the  square ! 
Another  property  of  qualities  is  to  admit  of  intension  and  re- 
mission}  Thus  of  two  persons  handsome,  there  may  be  one  the 
handsomer ;  and  among  many  handsome,  one  the  handsomest. 

'Pcia  V  ipeyp^rri  ir4Krrm,  ica\al  8<  re  wturau         Horn.  Odyi.  Z,  107. 

*^  Far  above  all  she  bean  her  towMng  head, 
With  ease  distinguished,  tho*  they  all  are  fiur.*^ 

So  sir  John  FalstaiT,  speaking  to  his  companion,  the  young 
prince — "  I  am  not  John  a  G^unt,  your  grandfather ;  and  yet  I 
am  no  coward.*"' 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above-mentioned  species  of 
quality,  called  figure,  no  more  admits  this  property  than  it  did 
contrariety.  The  figures  which  are  triangles,  are  not  more  so 
one  than  another ;  no  more  are  the  circles,  circles ;  the  squares, 
squares,  &c. :  which  seems,  indeed,  to  arise  fix>m  their  defiuitude 
and  precision.'" 

But  there  is  a  property  to  be  found  which  may  justly  deserve 
the  name,  by  being  common  at  least  to  the  whole  genus,  if  not 
peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  property  is,  that  by  virtue  of  their 
qualities  things  are  denominated  like  and  unlike,^  It  is  thus  that 
the  swan  by  his  quality  of  whiteness  resembles  the  snow ;  that 
Achilles  by  his  quality  of  fierceness  resembles  a  mastiif;  and 
that  the  earth  by  her  quality  of  figure  is  like  to  a  bowl. 

From  this  property  we  see  the  reason  why  there  is  no  arrange* 
ment  to  which  the  poets  are  so  much  indebted  as  to  this; 
since  hence  they  derive  those  innumerable  images  which  so 
strongly  distinguish  poetry  from  every  other  species  of  writing. 
For  example :  let  us  suppose  a  young  hero  just  slain ;  let  us 

J  Twdpxft  8^  hoamimis  Korrk  rh  irot^K,  ■  Sec  Hennes,  p.  175. 

«.  T.  X.    Arist  Prsed  p.  44.  edit.  Sylb.  ■■  "O^Lota  8^  ^  oi^/iiota  jror^  fUvtu  rits 

^  *EiwiS4x*Tai  8^  T^  ftoAAoy  Ktd  rh  firroy  iroiArjiraa  \iyrrai'  Zfiotoy  yiip  rrtpoy  ir4ft^ 

rh,  void'  K.  T.  X.     Arist  Proed.  p.  45.  edit.  oHk  i<rrt  kot*  &AXo  oMm,  1i  naif  %  woi6tf 

Sylb.  iorip*    Arist  Praed.  p.  45.  edit  Sylb, 

»  Shaksp.  Hen.  IV. 
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suppose  him  lying,  with  a  drooping  head,  a  faee  divested  of  life 
and  bloom,  yet  still  retaining  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
The  poet  would  illustrate  this  pathetic  image  by  finding  some- 
thing that  resembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  search,  but  where  he 
can  discover  similar  qualities !  He  finds  at  length  an  assemblage 
of  them  in  a  flower  just  gathered :  the  same  drooping  head,  the 
same  lifeless  fade,  the  same  relicts  of  a  form  that  was  once  fair 
and  flourishing. 

Thus  then  Virgil,  speaking  of  young  Pallas : 

Qualem  virgineo  demesiam  pollice  ilorcm 

Sea  mollis  viols,  aeu  langaentis  hyacinthi, 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhac,  necdum  sua  forma  rccesnt ; 

Non  jam  mater  alit  tellos,  viresque  ministmt  ^n.  xi  68. 

Again,  what  would  Milton  have  us  conceive,  when  he  describes 
the  tremendous  shield  of  Satan  I  Those  conspicuous  characters 
of  brightness,  vastness,  and  rotundity.  To  what  subject  then 
ought  he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend  what  he  would  de- 
scribe I  It  must  be  to  one  that  eminently  possesses  an  assem- 
blage of  the  same  qualities.  Let  the  poet,  in  his  own  words, 
inform  us  what  this  subject  is : 

The  broad  circumference 
Mung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon.  Par.  Lost,  i.  286. 

The  reason  of  this  property  may  be,  perhaps,  as  follows.  To 
be  like  is  something  leis  than  to  be  perfectly  the  same^  and  some- 
thing more  than  to  be  perfectly  difierent.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  two  things  are  called  likey  there  is  implied  in  their  nature 
something  of  sameness,  and  something  of  diversity.  If  it  be 
asked  what  the  sameness  is ;  we  answer,  it  must  be  something 
more  definitive  than  those  transcendental  samenesses  which  run 
through  all  things.  We  say  not  that  a  piece  of  ebony  is  like  a 
swan,  because  they  both  are ;  or  that  a  crow  resembles  a  snow- 
ball, because  each  of  them  is  ane^  and  not  two.  The  identity 
must  be  sought  from  among  the  number  of  those  qualities,  the 
nature  of  which  is  less  extensive,  and  more  confined  to  parti- 
cular species.  Let  blackness,  for  example,  be  a  quality  of  this 
character  in  that  union  of  qualities  which  constitutes  ebony  4 
and  let  the  same  quality  be  one  also  in  that  union  which  con- 
stitutes a  crow.  So  far,  then,  the  ebony  and  the  crow  are  the 
same;  through  every  other  quality  perhaps  they  are  different; 
and  through  sameness,  thus  tempered  by  diversity,  they  become, 
and  are  called  like.'^ 

The  same  happens  to  the  earth  and  a  bowl,  irom  their  com- 
mon rotundity ;  to  the  hero  and  the  mastiff,  from  their  common 
ferocity. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  univefsal  genus,  arrangement,  or 
predicament,  the  genus  of  quality^  its  various  species^  and  its 
different  properties. 

"  See  note  k,  p.  275,  and  note  r,  p.  305. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

COffCBRNINO  QUANTITY — ITS  TWO  8PBCIE8 — THEIR  CHARACTERS.      TIMR 

AND  PLACE THEIR   CHARACTERS.       PROPERTY   OF   QUANTITY,  WHAT. 

QUANTITIES  RELATIVE.  FIGURE  AND  NUMBER,  THEIR  EFFECT  UPON 
QUANTITY — IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  EFFECT.      SCIENCES  MATHEMATICAL 

APPERTAIN   TO   IT THEIR  USE,  ACCORDING   TO   PLATO.       HOW  OTHBR 

BRINGS  PARTAKE  OF  QUANTITY.  ANALOGY,  FOUND  IN  MIND.  COM- 
MON SENSE  AND  GENIUS,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED.  AMAZING  EFFICACY 
OF  THIS  GENUS  IN  AND  THROUGH  THE  WORLD.      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Thb  attribute  of  substance,  standing  in  arrangement  next  to 
quality,  is  quantity;  the  former  having  precedence,  as  being 
supposed  more  universal ;  while  the  latter,  at  least  in  appearance, 
teeniB  not  to  extend  beyond  body. 

Out  of  natural  bodies  is  the  visible  world  composed,  and  we 
may  contemplate  them  in  different  manners;  either  one  body, 
taken  by  itself  and  alone ;  or  many  bodies,  taken  collectively 
and  at  once.     When  Virgil  says  of  the  oak, 

Quantam  vertice  ad  anras 
^theriaa,  tantom  ridice  ad  Tartaia  tendit ;  Geor.  ii  291. 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemotb,  biggest  born  of  eartb,  unheayed 

His  rastnesB  ;  Par.  Lost,  rii.  471. 

in  these  instances  we  have  only  one  body,  taken  by  itself  and 
alone,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  magnitude.  But 
when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

Qoam  multa  in  svlTis  automni  frigore  primo 

Lapsa  cadunt  foba  ;  ^n.  ti.  309. 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Tbick  as  antomiial  leavea,  that  atrew  the  brooki 

In  VallombroMi ;  Par.  Lost,  L  302. 

in  these  instances  we  have  many  bodies  taken  collectively  and  at 
mice,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  multitude. 

Horace  gives  the  two  species  together  in  his  fine  addretM  to 
Augustus : 

Cum  tot  snstineaa  et  tanta  negotia.  Hoiat  Epist.  L  ii  1. 

Now  in  magnitude  and  multitude  we  behold  these  two  primary, 
these  two  grand  and  comprehensive  species,  into  which  the  genus 
of  quantity  is  divided ;  magnitude^  nrom  its  union,  being  called 
quantity  continuous;  multitude^  from  its  separation,  quantity 
discrete.^ 

P  Tov  84  wovov  rh  fi4p  iari  9uopta'fi4poy,  rh  84  tnnf^x^s,    Ariatot.  PfflBd.  p.  SO.  edit. 
Sylb. 
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Of  the  continuous  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  every 
solid,  that  is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies, 
that  is,  a  line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants 
of  every  body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  discrete  kind  are 
fleets,  armies,  herds,  nocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articulate,  &;c. 

We  have  mentioned  formerly,*'  when  we  treated  of  time,  that 
every  now  or  present  instant  was  a  boundary  or  term  at  which 
the  past  ended  and  the  future  began;  and  that  it  was  in  the 
perpetuity  of  this  connection  that  time  became  continuous.  In 
like  manner  within  every  line  may  be  assumed  infinite  such  con- 
nectives, under  the  character  of  points ;  and  within  every  super- 
ficies, under  the  character  of  lines ;  and  within  every  solid,  under 
the  character  of  superficies ;  to  which  connectives  these  quantities 
owe  their  continuity.  And  hence  a  specific  distinction,  attending 
all  quantities  continuous,  that  their  several  parts  everywhere 
coincide  in  a  common  boundary  or  connective.** 

It  is  not  so  with  quantities  discrete ;  for  here  such  coincidents 
is  plainly  impossible.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  multitude 
of  squares,  x^  y,  z.  &c. 


c      s 
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Here  if  the  line  AB,  where  the  square  x  ends,  were  the  same 
with  the  line  CD,  where  the  square  y  begins,  and  EF  in  like 
manner  the  same  with  GH,  they  would  no  longer  be  a  multitude 
of  squares,  but  one  continuous  parallelogram ;  such  as 


N 


the  figure  KMNL. 


Another  specific  character  belonging  to  the  solid  body,  the 
superficies,  and  the  line,  (all  of  which  are  quantities  continuous,) 
is,  that  their  parts  have  a  definite  position  within  some  definite 
whole ;'  while  in  quantities  discrete,  that  is  in  multitudes,  such 
position  is  no  way  requisite.  In  the  most  perfect  continuous 
quantities,  such  as  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of  marble,  &c.  it  is 
with  difficulty  the  parts  can  change  position,  without  destruction 
to  the  quantity,  taken  as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
an  army  of  soldiers,  may  change  position  as  often  as  they  please, 
and  no  damage  arise  to  the  multitude,  considered  as  a  multitude. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  character  of  po- 

^  See  Hermea,  lib.  u  c.  7.  p.  146.  "  "^tl,  rii  fti^y  iK  04vw  ixiyregy  wp^s 

^  See  Arist.  PrsMiic  p.  31.  edit  Sylb.  KAAiiXa  rdr  ir  abroh  fAopUty  ffvydffnim' 

'H  9^  ypoft/iii  0vr»x^  ierty,  jr.r.X.     This  <i^oy  ra  iihf  ry\s  ypafiftris  ftSpta  94<ruf  l^«i 

efaaraeter  is  described  to  be  irp^  riwa  leouf^  irphs  KXAifXa,  k.  t.  X.    Arist  Pnsd.  p.  81. 

Zpoy  <rvvdirr€iy.    Ibid.  edit  Sylb. 
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sition  expends  not  to  time,  though  time  be  a  continuous  subject. 
How,  indeed,  should  the  parts  of  time  have  position,  which  are 
so  far  from  being  permanent,  that  they  fly  as  fast  as  they  arrive  t 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  rather  to  look  for  a  sequel  in  just  order;' 
for  a  continuity  not  by  position,  as  in  the  limbs  of  an  animal, 
but  for  a  continuity  by  succession : 

Vdnt  unda  supenrenit  nndam.  Horat  Epist  iL  2.  176. 

And  thus  are  the  two  species  of  quantity,  the  continuous  and 
the  discrete,  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Besides  this,  among  the  continuous  themselves  there  is  a 
further  distinction.  Body  and  its  attributes,  the  superficies  and 
the  line,  are  continuous  quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided ;  and  by  being  divided,  of  becoming  a  multitude ;  and 
by  becoming  a  multitude,  of  passing  into  quantity  discrete.  But 
those  continuous  quantities,  time  and  place^  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  possibility  of  being  divided.  For  grant  place 
to  be  divided,  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain ;  what  interval 
can  we  suppose,  except  it  be  other  place  i  Again :  suppose  time 
to  be  divided,  as  the  age  of  Sophocles  from  that  of  Shakspeare ; 
what  interval  are  we  to  substitute,  except  it  be  other  time! 
Place,  therefore,  and  time,  though  continuous  like  the  rest,  are 
incapable  of  being  divided,  because  they  admit  not,  like  the  rest, 
to  have  their  continuity  broken." 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  we  are  walking,  that  at 
a  distance  we  view  a  mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a  molehill :  the 
mountain  we  call  preaty  the  molehill  little ;  and  thus  we  have 

'  *0  h\  fi4i  iffrip  fnroixiwoPy  irws  &y  rovro  have  moved  through  the  same  space  in  a 

$4«riif  rufii  ixoi  /  &AA&  ftoAAoy  r^uf  riyii  less  time.    Let  it  have  moved  through  it  in 

•Aroir  &y  ^X^u^^  ^9^  ^^  M^^  fcpArtpov  ftvtu  the  time  (  0.     It  is  thus  the  sphere  A  di- 

rov  xp^^ov,  "f"^  '^  t<rr€pQ¥.    Arist  Praed.  vides  the  time.    Again:  inasmuch  as  the 

p.  32.  edit  Sylb.  quicker  A  has  in  the  time  ($  passed  through 

"  They  cannot  be  divided  actually,  from  Uie  whole  space  y  8,  the  slower  B  in  the 

the  reasons  here  given ;  but  they  may  bo  same  time  wOl  have  passed  through  a  smaller 

be  divided  in  power,  else  they  could  not  be  space.     Let  this  be  7  ic     It  is  thus  the 

continuous  ;    nor  could  there  exist  such  sphere  B  divide^  the  space.    Again :  ina»- 

terms  as  a  month,  a  year,  a  cubit,  a  fur-  much  as  the  slower  sphere  B  in  fiie  time  (0 

long,  &C.  has  passed  through  the  space  y  k,  the  quicker 

In  this  sense  of  potential  division  they  sphere  A  will  have  passed  through  it  in  a 

may  be  divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from  less  time ;  so  that  the  time  (0  will  be  again 

the  following  theorem :  divided  by  the  quicker  body.     But  this 

A  I  B  being  so  divided,  the  space  y  k  will  be  di- 

moves  quicker       |        moves  slower  vided  also  by  the  slower  body,  according  to 

K  the  same  ratio.     And  thus  it  will  always 

y 9  be,  as  often  as  we  repeat  successively  what 

Space.  has  been  already  demonstrated :    for  the 

0  quicker  body  will  after  this  manner  divide 

( V  the  time,  and  the  slower  body  will  divide 

Time.  the  space  ;  and  that,  in  either  case*  to  in- 
Let  A  and  B  be  two  spheres  that  are  finite,  because  their  continuity  is  infinitely 
moving*  and  let  A  be  the  quicker  moving  divisible  in  power.  See  the  original  of  this 
sphere,  B  the  slower ;  and  let  the  slower  have  theorem  in  Aristotle^s  Physics,  lib.  vi.  cap.  2. 
moved  through  the  space  7  8  in  the  time  p.  111.  edit  Sylb.  "Eartt  rh  flip  #^*  ^  c^ 
Cfi;   it  is  evident  that  the  quicker  will  k.t.A. 
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two  opposite  attribntes  in  quantity  continuatu.  Again :  in  a 
meadow  we  view  a  herd  of  oxen  grazing,  in  a  field  we  see  a  yoke 
of  them  ploughing  the  land:  the  herd  we  call  many^  the  yoke 
we  call  few ;  and  thus  have  we  two  similar  oppoiites  in  quantity 
diserets. 

Of  these  four  attributes,  great  and  many  fall  under  the  common 
name  of  excess ;  little  and  few  under  the  common  name  of  de- 
fect. Again :  excess  and  defect,  though  they  include  these  four, 
are  themselves  included  under  the  common  name  of  inequality. 
Further  still,  even  inequality  itself  is  but  a  species  of  diversity; 
as  its  opposite,  equality,  is  but  a  species  of  identity.  They  are 
subordinate  species  confined  always  to  quantity,  while  identity 
and  divenity  (their  genera)  may  be  found  to  pass  through  all 
things.' 

Now  it  is  here,  namely,  in  these  two,  equality  and  inequality, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  that  property  by  which  this  genus  is 
distinguished.  It  is  from  quantity  only  that  things  are  denomi- 
nated equal  or  unequal  J 

Further  still :  whatever  is  equal,  is  equal  to  something  else ; 
and  thus  is  equality  a  relative  term.  Again :  if  we  resolve  in«- 
equality  into  its  several  excesses  and  defects,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  each  of  these  is  a  relative  term  also.  It  is  with  reference 
to  little  that  great  is  called  great ;  with  reference  to  few  that 
many  are  called  many;  and  it  is  by  the  same  habitudes  inverted 
exist  little  and  few.  And  thus  is  it  that,  through  the  property 
here  mentioned,  the  attribute  of  quantity  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  relation ; '  a  fact  not  unusual  in  other  attributes  as  well 
as  these,  from  the  universal  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  nature. 

Nay,  so  merely  relative  are  many  of  these  excesses  and  defects, 
that  the  same  subject,  from  its  different  relations,  may  be  found 
susceptible  of  both  at  once.  The  mountain,  which  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  molehill  was  great,'  by  its  relation  to  the  earth  is 

*  The  following  chazBcten  of  the  three  *  This  nmy  be  true  with  regard  to 
first  ffmtarrengeiiienta,  or  muTenal  genera,  mountains  and  molehills,  and  the  other 
are  raoa  detcriM  bj  Aristotle :  Taxn^uly  more  indefinite  parts  of  nature ;  but  with 
T^f,  Kv  fiia  ii  oba-ia'  $f»Mm,  8*,  6tf  ^  wwfirris  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  such  as 
lila'  Im  14,  ^r  rb  wo&hv  %¥:  **Thii^  are  Tegetables  and  animals,  h«e  the  quantities 
the  same,  of  which  the  snbstanoe  is  one ;  are  not  left  thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  ascer- 
rimilar,  of  which  the  quality  is  one ;  equal,  tained  precisely,  at  least  ascertained  in  some 
of  which  the  quantity  is  one.**   Metaph.  A.  degree. 

ir«^.  i/.  p.  88.  edit  Sylb.  Thus  Aristotle:  "Eort  yd^  ri  inun  rou 

f  ISior  84  ftdkurra  roO  iro<r#u,  rh  hrw  (Aou  w4pas  rw  firy^Bovs'  Bih  jrol  r^s  tAv 

Kti  Hmufov  \4ywOaL   Arist  Prssd.  p.  84.  itrr&i^  ab^rt^s.    El  yftp  rtan*  ^Xx^  ^ 

*  Aristotle  says  expressly  of  the  thinos  |iHriy  &cl,  itoi  r&¥  (Amv  Ura  Ixci  6arov¥  ^ 
here  mentioned,  that  no  one  of  them  is  rh  hf^oyov,  ^^ct^  &y  Iwr  ICn**  ''All 
quaatitY,  but  exists  rather  among  the  tribe  animals  have  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to 
of  relatives,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  great  or  their  bulk ;  for  which  reason  the  bones  have 
little  of  itself,  but  merely  with  reference  to  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to  their  growth, 
something  else.  Toin^Mf  84  M4¥  km  tro-  Were  the  bones,  indeed,  to  grow  for  ever, 
ahif,  &AA^  ftoAAor  rSw  irp6s  rt^  o2>8cr  7^  then,  of  course,  as  many  animals  as  have 
eUrrh  icaff  tdnh^  icr.X.  Arist  Freed,  p.  33.  bone,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  would 
edit  Sylb.  continue  to  grow  aa  long  as  they  lived.'* 
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little ;  and  the  herd,  which  were  many  by  their  relation  to  the 
fidngle  yoke,  are  few  by  their  relation  to  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore.**  And  hence  it  appears  that  the  excesses  and  defects  which 
belong  to  quantity  are  not  of  a  relative  nature  only,  bnt  of  an 
indefiuoite  one  likewise.  The  troth  of  this  will  become  still  more 
evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  magnitude  is  infinitely 
divisible,  and  that  every  multitude  is  infinitely  augmentable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done !  How  is  it  possible  that  such  at- 
tributes should  become  the  objects  of  science !  It  is  then  only 
we  are  said  to  know,  when  our  perception  is  definite;^  since 
whatever  falls  short  of  this,  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion.  Can, 
then,  the  knowledge  be  definite,  when  its  object  is  indefinite  I 
Is  not  this  the  same,  as  if  we  were  to  behold  an  object  as  straight, 
which  was  in  itself  crooked ;  or  an  object  as  quiescent,  which 
was  in  itself  moving!  We  may  repeat,  therefore,  the  question, 
and  demand,  what  is  to  be  done !  It  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows: quantity  continuous  is  circumscribed  by  figure,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  the  superficies  and  the  solid, 
gives  them  the  distinguishing  names  of  triangle,  square,  or  circle ; 
of  Djnramid,  cube,  or  sphere,  &;c.  By  these  figures,  not  only  the 
infinity  of  magnitude  is  limited,  but  the  means  also  are  furnished 
for  its  most  exact  mensuration.  Again ;  the  infinity  of  quantity 
discrete  is  ascertained  by  number,  the  very  definition  of  which 
is  irXfjOo^  mpur/jLivov^  that  is,  ^'  multitude  circumscribed  or  de- 
fined.^ Thus,  if,  in  describing  a  battle,  we  are  told  that  many 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  but  few  saved ;  our  knowledge  (if 
it  deserve  the  name)  is  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite.  But  if 
these  indefinite  multitudes  are  defined  by  number,  and  we  are 

Aritt  de  Axnm.  Oenw.  ii.  6.  p.  227.  edit  it  is  united.]     But  jet,  notwithttanding  if 

Sylb.  it  change  tne  bonnd  or  limit,  either  as  to 

What  follows  from  Simplicius  is  to  the  greater  or  to  less,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 

same  purpose  ;   only  where  he  mentions  the  being  [by  such  deviation]  is  esteeoMd  a 

/bntj  we  must  understand  that  efficient  monster/^  SimpUc  in  Preed.  pi  37.  A.  edit, 

animating  principle  described  in  the  sixth  BasiL 
chapter  (rf  this  work.  Simplicius  gives  examples  of  this  devia- 

'EMcurroy  c28or  (runnnlyci,  >irr&  r^r  oir  tion  in  the  case  of  giants  and  of  dwarft. 
ncffCoff  lit6rfiTos^  leal  voirov  rt  fi4rpw  <rCfi-        ^  Aristotle^s  instance  goes  further,  and 

purrpw  Tp  l^i^nfTi*  o^  yitp  vj(jifjua  yuinfow  shews  how  a  smaller  number  may  be  called 

iwup4p€i  fM^  kunov  rh  <I5of ,  &AA^  ittd  maay,  a  larger  number  be  called  few.     *Etr 

vapayfypmu.     TlXdros  8^  (x^t  Koi,  rovro  clrai,  ip  *A$iiiKus  9^  ixiyovsj  woAAorAo- 

iw$di€  8<^  rb  h6purrop  rrm  r^s  iwiXov  triovs  abr&r  6yTa9'  K<d  iy  fihr  rf  olictf 

^^fft»r.  'E^  Si  ▼oAt  rhy  Upoy  irapa\Xd(py  mWobs^  iv  Si  r^  Ocdrp^  hxiyws^  woAX^ 

^  irpbs  rh  iiMiCoy^  ^  rrohs  rh  tXarrop^  ripas  irXciour  oininf  Sktos:  ^  We  say,  there  are 

yofiiCrrat :  **  Every  form  introduces,  along  many  men  in  a  village,  and  but  few  in 

with  its  own  original  peculiarity,  a  certain  Athens,  though  the  number  in  this  last  be 

BMaaore  of  quantity,  bearing  proportion  to  many  times  laiger ;  so,  too,  we  say,  there 

that  peculiarity ;  for  it  brings  with  itself^  are  many  persons  in  a  house,  and  but  few 

not  a  Jiffttrg  only,  but  a  fnagmhide  also,  in  the  theatre,  though  the  number  in  thia 

which  passes  into  the  matter  by  giving  it  last  may  be  many  times  more.   Ibid, 

extent     Now  even  here  this  magnitude  ^  Sec  before,  page  254,  and  Hermes,  p. 

has  a  sort  of  latitude,  from  the  indefinite  223. 
nature  of  the  material  principle  [with  which 
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told  that  the  slain  were  a  thousand,  the  saved  a  hundred ;  in 
such  case  our  knowledge  becomes  adequate  and  complete. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  two  quantities  thus  defined, 
the  continuous  by  figure,  the  discrete  by  number,  that  we  behold 
them  rendered  subjects  for  the  two  noblest  of  sciences,  the  first 
of  them  for  geometry,  the  second  for  arithmetic;^  from  which 
two,  (and  not  from  mere  experiments,  as  some  have  hastily  as- 
serted,) both  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  utilities  of  common 
life,  are  in  the  greatest  part  derived. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  rise  of  those  mathematical  sciences, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  &;c.  which  the  ancients  esteemed 
so  essential  to  a  liberal  education.  Nor  can  we  believe  there  is 
any  one  now  but  must  acknowledge,  that  a  mind  properly  tinged 
with  such  noble  speculations,  (supposing  there  be  no  want  of 
genius,  or  of  courage,)  is  qualified  to  excel  in  every  superior 
scene  of  life.  Far  more  honourable  they  surely  are,  than  the 
arts  of  riding  a  horse,  or  of  wielding  a  sword,  those  accomplish- 
ments usually  assigned  to  our  youth  of  distinction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  they  are  often  sent  into  distant  countries, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  taught  them  at  home,  nor  any 
thing  in  a  gentleman  worth  cultivating  but  his  bodv.  We 
would  not  undervalue  these  bodily  accomplishments,  (for  per- 
fection of  every  sort  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at;)  but  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  rated  as  much  below  the  mental,  as  the 
body  itself  is  inferior  to  the  mind. 

There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the  sciences  above  mentioned 
in  the  Republic  of  Plato.  Glaucus  (one  of  the  persons  of  the 
dialogue)  takes  pains  to  recommend  them  from  their  usefulness 
in  human  life :  arithmetic  for  accounts  and  distributions ;  geo- 
metry for  encampments  and  mensurations ;  music  for  solemn 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  astronomy  for  agriculture, 
{or  navigation,  and  the  like.  Socrates,  on  his  part,  denies  not 
the  truth  of  all  this,  but  still  insinuates,  that  they  were  capable 
of  answering  an  end  more  sublime.  ^^  You  are  pleasant,^  savs 
he,  '^  in  year  seeming  to  fear  the  multitude,  lest  you  should  be 
thought  to  enjoin  certain  sciences  that  are  useless.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  contemptible  matter,  though  a  difficult  one,  to  believe,  that 
through  these  particular  sciences  the  soul  has  an  organ  purified 
and  enlightened,  which  is  destroyed  and  blinded  by  studies  of 
other  kind ;  an  organ  better  worth  saving  than  a  thousand  eyes; 
inasmuch  as  truth  becomes  visible  through  this  alone.^* 

These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  only 

<*  Sec  Hermes,  p.  218,  and  note,  p.  222.  iKourro7s  tpyaySif  ri  if^xirt  iKKoBaiperat, 

^  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  translate  Ktd  ityaCwwvotvriUt  iaro^x6|lfP01f  Ktd  rv^ 

the   following   elegant   passage   of   Plato:  Kolfiivov  6ird  rS»p  liXKtov  iwvnfi^vfidrwf^ 

'H8ur  e?,  ?Jt«  ^oiiras  Zihi&rt  robs  iroAAoSj,  Kpurroy  hv  ffotOriyai  fivpittr  hufiorutr  fUv^ 

fiil  SoK^t  &XP^*^^  fiaO^ifiara  irporTrdrrttP'  yitp  avr^  i\^fl€to  dpareu.    Plat,  de  Repub. 

T^  5'  itrrlv  ov  irdyv  tpavXov^  &W^  x<^^^^  '^^'  ^j**  P-  '^27.  edit  Serran.     Hermes,  page 

TioTfwrai,  Sri  iv  roxnois  rois  fiad^fiaaiy  202, 

x2 
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dpecies  of  quantity ;  inasmuch  as  other  things  are  called  qoaiH 
tities,  not  from  themselves,  but  with  reference  to  these.  Thus 
we  say,  that  there  is  much  white,  because  the  superficies,  which 
it  covers,  is  much ;  and  that  an  action  was  long,  becausa.  the 
time  was  long  during  which  it  was  transacted.  And  hence  it 
18,  that,  if  any  one  is  to  explain  the  quantity  of  an  action,  aa,  for 
example,  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  explains  it  by  the  time, 
saying,  it  was  a  war  of  ten  years.  So  when  we  nve  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  white,  we  define  it  by  the  superficies,  because,  as 
that  is  in  quantity,  so  also  is  the  white.' 

We  further  observe,  that  quantity  continuous  and  discrete 
may  be  said  to  blend  themselves  with  all  things.  Thus  in  sub- 
stances, let  Mount  Athos  represent  the  former;  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  the  latter.  In  colours,  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  blueness  of  a  clear  sky  ;  the  latter,  in  the  many  and  di- 
versified tints  of  a  rainbow.  In  sounds  we  find  quantity  dis- 
crete belonging  to  speech  or  language,  it  being  the  essence  of 
articulation,  that  every  syllable  should  be  distinct.  The  con- 
tinuous, on  the  contrary,  naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  ears, 
when  we  hear  yellings,  nowlings,  and  heavy  psalmody.  In  mo- 
tions, when  a  grasshopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  quantity 
discrete ;  when  a  ship  sails  smoothly,  we  behcdd  quantity  con- 
tinuous. The  motion  of  all  animals,  that  have  feet,  (whether 
they  leap  or  not,)  by  being  alternate,  is  of  the  discrete  kind : 
but  it  is  fabled  of  the  gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as  gods,  it 
was  under  one  continued  progression  of  their  whole  frame  to- 
gether ;  to  which  Virgil,  they  say,  alludes,  in  speaking  of  Venus, 

Et  yem  incetin  patnit  dea.  iEn.  i  41 L 

The  mind,  though  devoid  of  corporeal  extension,  admits  what 
is  analogous  to  these  two  species  of  quantity,  and  recognises 
their  force  even  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  itself.  For  what 
can  be  more  truly  united  in  perfect  continuity,  than  the  terms 
which  compose  a  self-evident  truth !  And  how  is  this  continnity 
still  further  extended,  when  by  the  union  of  two  such  truths 
there  is  produced  a  third,  under  the  indissoluble  connection  of  a 
demonstrative  syllogism  ?  If  there  was  not  this  syllogistic  con- 
tinuity, there  might  indeed  be  other  continuities,  but  it  would 
never  be  in  our  power  to  prove  any  thing  conceminof  them. 
Again,  when  we  consider  either  many  propositions,  without  re- 
ference to  a  syllogism;  or  many  independent  terms,  without 
reference  to  a  proposition ;  what  have  we  then  but  quantity 
discrete !  Philosophical  arrangements  f  Treasures,  as  capable  of 
being  numbered,  estimated,  and  recorded,  as  those  which  the 
miser  commits  to  his  coffers. 

'  Kupitts  8i  irtNT^  ravra  \4ytTcu  fi6ra  Ktikop  \4yercu^  ^^Y*  i^  hrtAdp^uar  voX- 

rk  ttfnifiha^  t&  9k  &Wa  -rdyra  Kcerii  avfi-  \^w  cTku*  teai  4i  wpa^ts  pMK^  ^¥7^  ^^ 

/9«Sifir^f'  fls  ravra  yiip  iaro$K4iroirr€s  «ca2  xp^wr,  k.  t.  X.    Aristot.  Ptmd,  p.  32.  edit. 

tA    iWa  wocrii   \4yofity    otov   ttoXv   rh  Sylb. 
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It  is,  indeed,  by  the  help  of  aa  innate  power  of  distinction 
that  we  recognise  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  con- 
trary power  of  composition  that  we  recognise  their  identities.*' 
These  powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds ;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge,  (which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative,)  they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute what  we  call  common  sense.^  On  the  contrary,  to  possess 
these  powers  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  diversity  in  things 
nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  what  we  call  genius, 
that  power  divine,  which  through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders 
the  difference  so  conspicuous  between  one  learner  and  another. 

It  was  from  speculations  of  this  kind,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  induced  to  consider  quantity  in  a  far  higher  rank 
than  is  usual  in  common  speculations.  ^^  They  considered  both 
species  under  the  common  character  of  a  bound  or  measure^  and 
as  such  to  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  universe; 
the  nature  of  the  continuous,  called  magnitude^  being  seen  in 
union  and  connection ;  that  of  the  discrete,  called  multitude^ 
in  accumulation  and  juxtaposition ;  that  by  virtue  of  magnitude, 
the  world  or  universe  was  one;  was  extended  and  connected 
everywhere,  through  its  most  distant  parts ;  that  by  virtue  of 
multitude  it  was  diversified  with  that  order  and  fair  arrange- 
ment, seen  in  the  amazing  variety  of  stars,  of  elements,  of  plants, 
of  animals ;  of  contrarieties  on  one  side,  and  of  similarities  on 
the  other ;  that  if  these  quantities  were  thus  distinguishable  in 
the  copy  or  image,  (for  such  was  this  world,  when  compared  to 
its  archetype,)  much  more  so  were  they  in  those  pure  and  im- 
material forms,  the  invariable  and  immediate  objects  of  the  Su- 
preme Intellect.  The  whole  production  of  quantity  (as  of  every 
thing  else)  they  referred  with  reason  to  this  primary  intelligent 
cause ;  whose  virtual  efficacy,  as  far  as  it  passes  through  all 
things  without  dividing  itself  or  stopping,  they  supposed  to 
generate  continuity  and  union ;  as  far  as  it  stops  in  its  progress 
at  every  particular,  and  communicates  to  each  a  peculiar  form 
of  its  own,  they  held  to  generate  distinction  and  multitude ;  and 
as  far  as  it  perpetually  exerts  at  once  these  two  distinct  and  op- 
posite energies,  they  considered  as  for  ever  rendering  the  uni- 
verse both  many  and  one ;  many,  through  its  order  and  fair 
variety;  one,  through  its  connection  and  general  sympathy.*"* 

s  See  p.  221,  note  d,  roi  fxiy^Bos,  «rar&  (vturuf  Ktd  iWriKovx^o'^ 

^  See  p.  46,  note  h.  rov  Sh  Sutpurfxiwov,  l^is  KoXttrat  v\ii$of, 

*  The  authon  from  whom  the  preceding  icarh  a^p^tay  «ra2  irapdBmrtw  «ra2  yiip  icark 

sentiments  are  taken,  are   Plotinut   and  flip  rV  fov  firytOovs  owrloM^  mU  6  K6a-/i9s 

lamblichos,  in   tlie  commentary  of  Sim-  itrrl  re  iral  rocrrcu*  inpaipuehs  lad  ovfir 

plicius  upon  thit  predicament  of  quantity,  irt^vicifs  iavr^^  9iarfrafi4pos  rt  wcU  &AAif- 

En  9h  6  UKunofos — lUia  yhp  koI  pitris  Xovxo^iit¥os'   Korh    tk    rh    irA^0or,    l^e 

iKdnrr^y  &$  leaX  iv  r^  wcanX  iciirfi^  O^vpu-  c^rra^is  ical  17  Steuc6fftiriViSy  ^  in  roawtf^ 

raif  rov  fA^¥  <rwtx^^'  ^  ^liris,  ffris  koiXu-  ^fw  c/vcir  tfroixcftOfy,  koJ  (i&u¥  ^  ^vr£v 
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And  so  much  for  the  third  universal  genus,  or  predica- 
ment, that  of  quantity^  its  various  species,  and  its  peculiar 
properties.*" 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  preceding  predicament 
(I  mean  the  predicaments  of  quality  and  quantity)  without  ob- 
serving that,  as  they  are  diffused  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
throughout  the  universe,  so  writers  both  sacred  and  profane, 
both  poetic  and  prosaic,  appear  to  have  expressed  their  force, 
and  that  often  at  the  same  time,  as  the  predicaments  themselves 
often  exist  so  in  nature. 

^^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all.""  ^ 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  quantity  of  the  divine  works ; 
[made  in  wisdom]  denotes  their  quality. 

Nam  et  qualis  m  cujusque  rei  natura,  et  quae  forma,  quseritur : 
an  immortalis  anima,  an  humana  specie  deus :  et  de  magnitudine 
et  numero :  quantus,  sol ;  an  unus,  mundus."* 

Where  the  critic  not  only  delineates  the  two  great  predica- 
ments here  mentioned,  but  divides  also  quantity  into  its  two 
capital  species,  I  mean  magnitude  and  number. 

Cicero  goes  further  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  not  only  pro- 
ducing quality  and  quantity,  but  substance  also,  their  support ; 
which  he  places  first,  according  to  its  proper  order.  Si  quid  sit 
hoc,  non  vides ;  at  quale  sit,  vides :  si  ne  id  quidem ;  at  quantum 
sit,  profecto  vides." 

Even  comic  writers  have  expressed  the  force  of  these  two 
predicaments. 

Qoantam  et  quam  Tenun  landem  capiet  Panneno?  Terent.  Enn.  ▼.  4.  3. 

**  How  great,  and  how  true  pmise  wOl  Panneno  acquire  ?** 

Great  indicates  quantity:  true  indicates  quality;  for  what 
quality  in  praise  is  more  valuable  than  truth ! 

The  poets,  who  dealt  in  subjects  more  exalted  than  comedy, 
appear  many  of  them  to  have  employed  the  same  language. 


rivmw  «ra2  r6in$r  tl  ohf  i»  reus  *Uc^i»  hrti  8i  4^  '^o^  lUrti  koX  wp69Wt^  rh  Sio 

o9Tm  ravra  jrt x<6<>urrai,  woXh  irp6r9pow  4v  hrcywy^*     mpirxtt  tV  ^  ^^  Pvnrmm 

Toh  WQOviUyois  y4w9W  leaX  wpb  ro^9t¥^  4¥  fArrptty  96imfus  ifM  kftip^r^pm,  rit  tUtium 

rots  mSt  adr^  htXuns  ffSco*!  8c^(m}ir«,  icoi-  tnX  irp&torra  4y  M  r^  oirr^,    Simplic  in 

1^  ix^rroy  ios  cljptrrai,  rh  fi4Tpoi(  «ral  rh  Pned.  p.  34.  edit.  BatiL  1551. 

Wpof.    Simplic  in  Prsd.  p.  82.  B.  edit.  At  the  above  sentimento  are  expreaeed 

BasiL  1551.  in  the  text,  a  verbal  tnindation  of  them  is 

'O  ih  0t76s  ^idfifiKiYOf — iw^Mi  yhp  ri  omitted.     It  may,  however,  be  acceptable 

Tov  Ms  }i{fva4it$  i/p*  09  voy  rh  woahw  diro-  to  the  curiout  to  see  them  in  their  originals, 

ywrSfTtUt  itartli^erm  9i*  SAwr  f  a&r^,  ica2  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  sub- 

6pl(€i  tmurrow  wpoJovou  &^'  iatrr^t,  f  fikr  joined. 

^  SXspr  Si^accc  watndiraa'ty  iZteup4rwt,  rh  ^  See  before,  note  «,  p.  305. 

ewtx^s    inpitmiCL,  Koi  f  r^v  wp6<ro^r  '  Psahn  civ.  24. 

voMrroi  itioy,  tcaU  iiudp9ro¥  koX  6mw  9i»-  °>  Quintil.  Instit  Orat.  1.  vii.  c  4. 

puTfiOv'  pacoJ  irpolowrafcrrarai  ica£t  tKoarov  "  Tusc  Di^  L  L  25. 
Sr  fflMr,  Kui  p  6pi(iti  tieaarovy  ical  ^Kwrrov 
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Thus  Tibnllus,  speaking  of  Bacchus : 

Qualii  quantniqne  minetar.  Tibul  I  iii.  eleg.  yi,  23. 

Ovid,  of  Jupiter : 

Quantusque  et  qualii  ab  alta 
Junone  ezcipitur.  Metanu  iii.  204. 

Virgil,  of  Venus : 

Qualitqae  videri 
Ceelicolia,  et  quanta  solet.  Md,  u.  589. 

The  same,  of  Polypheme  : 

Qnalis,  quantnsque  caro  Polyphemus  in  antro.  /Bn.  r.  641. 

Homer,  (whom  it  is  probable  the  rest  all  copied,)  speaking  of 
Achilles : 

"Hroi  Aapiaythit  TlfUafws  BoAftaC  'Ax<X^a, 

"Otrtros  hi¥,  otos  re*  dtoT&i  yhp  Ibrra  iifMu  Iliad.  A.  620. 

**  Nor  lefls  the  rojral  guest  the  hero  eyas, 
His  godlike  ai^>ect,  and  majestiG  size.**  ^ 

These  attributes,  given  by  poets  to  gods  and  heroes,  have  been 
found  by  Euclid  in  figures  geometrical.  He  has  a  problem  to 
teach  us  how  to  describe  a  rectilineal  figure,  which  to  one  given 
rectilineal  figure  shall  be  similar,  to  another  shall  be  equal.i* 
Similar  is  a  property  o{  quality ;  equals  of  quantity,^ 
But  it  is  time  to  finish,  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  next 
in  order. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  RBLATIVES' — ^THBIR  SOURCE — RELATIVES  APPARENT REAL 

THEIR  PROPERTIES,  RECIPROCAL — INFERENCE,  AND  CO-EXISTEKCE 

FORGE  OF   RELATION    IN    ETHICS-^IN  MATTERS   DRAMATIC IN    NA- 
TURE,    AND    THE    ORDER     OF     BEING RELATIONS,    AMICABLE     AND 

HOSTILE — EVIL — WANT FRIENDSHIP STRIFE RELATION   OF  ALL 

TO  THE   SUPREME  CAUSE — EXTENT   AND  USE   OF  THIS   PREDICAMENT, 
OR  ARRANGEMENT. 

Through  the  three  universal  genera,  predicaments,  or  arrange- 
ments, already  described,  subordinate  beings  may  be  said  to 

*  Pope^s  Homer,  book  xxiv.  ver.  798,        ^  See  before,  pages  300,  and  305. 
The  translation,  we  see,  renders  the  words        '  The  title  of  this  arrangement  is  ex- 

Z<r<ros  and  otos  by  a  periphrasis,  and  it  pressed  by  a  plural,  and  not  a  singular,  (like 

should  seem  with  some  propriety,  as  **  the  quality  and  quantity,)  because  all  relation 

god-like  aspect^  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among  is  necessarily  between  two:  ^  M  trx^it 

nis  qualities,  and  his  **  majestic  size^  evi-  rohKiix^^^^^  ^^  ^^  vpSrfiuun  BtttfHihxu. 

dently  respects  his  magnitude,  that  is  to  Ammon.  in  Cat  p.  94.  B. — 19unf  yiip  rfis 

say,  his  quantity.     It  must  be  confessed,  irxicttts  h^vust  rh  iy  voXXois  d^cor^m 

however,  that  much  of  the  force  of  the  /lOPmf.  Sw9p  otAtfuf  wp6<rtffri  rwr  &XA«r 

original   will  necessarily  be  lost  in   the  KctnfyopiSr :  *'it  is  a  peculiarity  of  rela- 

translation,  where   single  words   in  one  tion  only,  to  have  its  existence  in  many, 

language  cannol  be  found  corresponding  to  which  is  the  case  with  no  one  else  of  the 

single  words  in  the  other.  predicaments.^    SimpL  in  Prsed.  p.  41.  B. 

p  EucUd,  Ti.  25.  edit  Basil  1551. 
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attain  their  completion ;  throngh  tubstanes  they  exist ;  through 
quality  they  are  di8tingai«hea ;  and  throufi^h  quantity  they 
acquire  a  moffnitude^  and  become  a  certain  multitude. 

Yet  when  beings  are  thus  produced,  we  must  not  imagine 
them  to  exist,  like  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  dispersed  and 
scattered,  without  dependence  or  mutual  sympathy.  It  would 
be  difficult  out  of  such  to  compose  a  universe  or  perfect  whole, 
because  every  perfect  whole  has  a  respect  to  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  parts  a  respect  both  to  such  whole,  and  to  each  other. 
Hence  then  the  rise  of  that  eenus  called  relation^  a  genus  which 
runs  through  all  things,  holding  all  of  them  together,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  member  of  the  universe  either  so  great  or  so 
minute,  that  it  can  be  called  independent,  and  detached  from 
the  rest. 

Now  in  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences ;  for  example,  snow :  another,  where  it  terminates ;  for 
example,  a  swan :  the  relation  itedft  for  example,  iimiliiude : 
and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  relation;  for  example,  wkUen^u:* 
the  swan  is  related  to  snow,  by  being  both  of  them  white* 

The  requisites  to  relation  l>eing  in  this  manner  explained,  it 
will  appear  that  those  only  are  the  true  relatives,  whidi  express 
in  their  very  structure  the  relative  source,  and  who«e  very 
essence  may  be  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  habitude.*  Bat 
this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  a  few  examples. 

The  swan  (it  was  said  before)  was  in  whiteness  like  snow. 
Here  the  swan  and  the  snow  were  produced  as  relatives.     We 

1>roduce  others  of  like  kind,  when  we  assert  that  London  is 
ar;ger  than  York,  a  lemon  equal  to  an  orange,  &c. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  subjects  are  none  of  them  properly 
relatives  of  themselves,  but  then  only  become  such  (as  indeed 
may  every  thing  else)  when  a  relation  is  raised  between  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  relative  attribute.     London,  we  say, 

■  Thit  source  may  be  sought  for  among  cede  this  of  relatirefl,  I  mean  quality  and 

the  differential  characters  of  being,  in  what-  quantity,  though  they  have  an  existence 

ever    predicament    or    arrangement    they  Toid  of  relation,  we  cannot  say  so  of  their 

happen  to  exist,  be  it  in  qiulity,  as  the  characteristic  peculiarities;    ror  Iflb  it  a 

diaraeter  of  whiter ;  in  quantity,  as  that  of  relatiTe  term,  and  so   is   §qmaL    Heaee 

greater,  that  of  more  numerous;  in  time,  Simplicius, &AAo y&p rb f<reyira^& r^ itcktW, 

as  that  of  older ;  in  place,  as  that  of  upper,  Jcol  i\Xo  rh  Hftotow  vapii  rh  voi^r  .*  *  eamal 

8k,  is    somethinff  else  beside  gweuUky;    Mb, 

This  is  what  Simplicius  means  when  he  somethiiur  else  beside  ^maktwJ**    %mpL  in 

•ays,  iydyitn  aMir  (scil.  r^w  crx^o'ty)  ip  Preed.    By  something  else,  he  means  tbej 

r^  Korit  ha^phf  x^H**'^''^P^  ipvw^x'^*  ^^  relatires. 

Simpl  in  Cat.  '  Xip6s  ri  r^  rwrnha  X^yrrai,  Sw,  uMl 

Hence,  too,  we  may  see   why  relation  ftrtp  <<rrly,  Mpmp  ffyoi  Xiymu'  ^  6ntewvif 

stands  next  to  quantity  ;  for,  in  strictness,  HxXmt  wpht  trtoow :  **  Such  things  at  tbeee 

the  predicaments  which  follow  are  but  dif-  are  «dd  to  be  relatives ;  namely,  as  many  aa 

ferent  modes  of  relation,  marked  by  some  are  said  to  be  what  they  are,  by  beinff 

peculiar  character  of  their  own,  oyer  and  things  belonging  to  other  thinga,  or  whien 

above  the  relative  character,  which  is  com-  in  any  other  sense  have  referenee  to  sobm- 

mon  to  them  all.  thing  else.""  Arist  Pt»d.  p.  S4.  edit  Sylh. 

Even  in  the  two  predicaments  that  pre- 
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is  larger  than  York.  The  relation  subsists  in  larger^  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a  relative  to  York,  which 
is  in  fact  something  less.  The  same  holds  in  the  lemon  and 
orange,  and  in  all  possible  instances.  To  whatever  subject  we 
associate  any  of  the  relative  attributes,  we  immediately  render 
the  subject  by  such  association  a  relative.  Such  a  subject  there- 
fore is  only  a  relative  incidentally. 

But  the  true  and  real  relatives  are  those  attributes  themselves, 
the  terms  larger^  equals  like^  &;c.;  for  these  in  their  very  structure 
express  the  relative  source,  and  only  exist  in  a  joint  and  reci- 
procal habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  also  relative  substances,  as  well  as  relative  attri- 
butes ;  that  is  to  say,  terms  which  indicate  at  once  both  a  sub- 
stance and  a  relative.  Such  are  master  and  servant,  preceptor 
and  disciple :  fnaster  implies  a  man ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
man  having  dominion :  sermnt  implies  a  man,  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  man  rendering  service;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  example  alleged. 

Now  a  distinguishing  property  of  these  real  relatives  is,  that 
they  reciprocate  in  their  predication.''  Every  master  is  the 
master  of  a  servant,  and  every  servant  the  servant  of  a  master ; 
every  preceptor  the  preceptor  of  a  disciple ;  and  every  disciple 
the  disciple  of  a  preceptor.  The  same  holds  in  the  relative 
attributes  as  well  as  in  the  substances,  greater  being  always 
greater  than  less,  and  less  being  always  less  than  greater.  That 
this  is  a  property  which  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if  from 
any  relative  substance  we  subtract  the  relative  attribute,  and 
substitute  in  its  room  the  substance  alone.  For  example,  from 
the  relative  substance,  master,  let  us  subtract  the  relative  attri- 
bute, dominion,  so  that  man  only  shall  remain,  divested  of  that 
attribute.  We  cannot  affirm  of  every  man,  as  we  can  of  every 
master,  that  merely  as  a  man,  he  is  the  master  of  a  servant.' 

From  this  necessity  of  reciprocal  predication,  another  property 
of  relation  follows,  that  we  cannot  understand  one  relative, 
without  understanding  its  companion ;  and  that  in  proportion  as 
our  knowledge  of  one  relative  is  more  precise,  so  is  that  likewise 
of  the  other.  ^    I  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  A  is  greater 

"  Udrra  9h  r&  wp4f  ri  wpbt  kmtffr^  serrant,  at  we  hit,  the  master  of  a  aertaat.^ 

^orra  \4yrrtu.    Aritt  Pned.  p.  85.  Arist.  Pnod.  p.  8/,  where  much  more  ia  sab- 

*  Aristotle  finds  an  instance  in  the  same  joined,  worth  reading, 

term,  servant :    Olbv    6   Soi/Aor,    ^   fiii  9  Relata  sunt  simnl  cognitiniie.    Cognito 

94<nr6rou  kwoBo0fl  HovKoSy  iiXXk  iufep^ov^  proinde  altemtro,  oognosdtor  alteram  ;  (id> 

^  diveSof,  ^  drovow  r&¥  roioirwr,  ete  qae  eodem  plane  modo,  et  mensora  cogni- 

ht^rterpi^i'  oft  yiip    ohctta   ^   aw^9offis  tionis)  et  ignorato  ignorator.    Logic  On»> 

ioraf:  **  For  example,  the  term  9ervamt,  if  pend.  Seonderson,  p.  41.  edit  Oxon.  1672. 

he  be  not  described  as  the  seryant  of  a  I  have  quoted  Sannderson,  as  he  was  an 

master,  bnt  of  a  man,  or  of  a  Mped,  or  of  aceorate  logician,  bnt  Aristotle's  own  woids 

any  other  such  thing,  docs  not  reciprocate,  are  as  follows :  'E^  res  tiBp  ri  Spt^/adims 

because  the  description  returned  is  not  ne-  t&p  irp6s  ri,  it^maf^  vfits  i   xtfyrroi, 

cessary  and  essential ;  that  is,  we  cannot  4fpurfUims  fbrtroi .-  **  If  any  one  know 

say,  the  man  of  a  lerrant,  or  the  biped  of  a  with  pnosioa  any  one  of  two  relatives,  he 
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than  B,  without  knowing  that  B  is  less  than  A ;  and  if  with 
more  precision  I  know  that  A  is  double,  I  necessarily  know 
withal  that  B  is  half:  and  if  with  still  further  precision  I  know 
the  measure  of  A  to  be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precision  the 
measure  of  B  to  be  four/ 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fundamental  property  of 
relation,  on  which  the  rest  all  depend,  namely,  the  necessary 
and  universal  co-existence  of  relatives,*  which  always  commence 
together,  subsist  together,  and  cease  together.  Ulysses,  in  his 
speech  to  Thersites,  says  in  anger.  May  I  lose  my  son  Tele- 
machus,  if  I  do  not  seize,  &c.  And  how  does  he  express  this 
sentiment  i 

Mifi^Ti  Tii\9fiAxoto  «trH^  ic§KKri/iihos  cfi|r.  Iliad.  B.  260. 

*  **  May  I  no  longer  be  called  the  fiulier  of  Telemachaa.^ 

He  well  knew  he  could  only  lose  that  relative  denomination,  by 
lodng  his  son,  with  whose  birth  and  duration  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  It  was  not  that  Ulysses  might  not  have  survived 
Telemachus,  or  Telemachus,  Ulysses ;  the  co-existence  being 
only  attached  to  the  relative  characters,  those  of  father  and  son. 

And  hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  co-existence  here  men- 
tioned is  not  like  that  of  substance,  and  its  essential  properties, 
(as  rationality,  for  example,  co-exists  with  man,  or  sensation 
with  animal ;)  but  a  co-existence  less  intimate  by  fiir  than  that 
is,  because  it  subsists  between  beings  actually  distinct  one  from 
another. 

And  hence  it  has  followed,  that  some  logicians  have  treated  it 
as  possessing  less  of  the  real,  than  any  one  of  the  other  genera. 
They  tell  us,  Belatio  est  ens  minimw  entitatis.^ 

Yet  we  must  be  careful  how  we  undervalue  it,^  in  consequence 

will  know  alflo  the  other  relative  which  it  tioni,  without  change  or  lots  within  itael£ 

idbn  to,  with  equal   prednon.^     Arist.  Let  the  corresponding  relatire  but  vary,  or 

PnBdic.  p.  39.  edit  Sylb.  ceaae  to  exist ;  let  the  matter  lose  his  ser- 

*  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  worth  ob-  rant,  or  the  preceptor  his  disciple  ;   let 

■erring,  that  as  all  relatives  are  recognised  those  who  stood  on  my  right  remove  them- 

in  combination,  while  every  object  of  sense  selves  to  my  left ;  or  those  who  stood  above 

ii  perceived  distinct  and  independent ;  it  me,  place  themselves  below  ;  and  it  is  easy 

fiiUowi,  that  all  relatives  are  properly  objects  to  conceive  a  subject,  aft»  having  lost  or 

of  the  intellect,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  varied  every  one  of  these  relations,  still  to 

thb  fiiculty,  we  should  know  nothing  con-  remain  itself  invariably  the  same, 

oeming  them.    Let  A,  for  example,  be  sup-  *  Aoirc?  di  rit  wpos  ri  ifui  rp  f^tni 

posed  the  master  of  B,  and  let  A  be  taU,  cImu.    Arist  Prssd.  p.  37. 

well-proportioned,  ruddy,  &c    These  last  ^  Fellas  Logic,  p.  92. 

characters  only  are  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  <  Thus  Simplidus,  in  his  comment  on  this 

does  the  eye  see  more,  while  the  relation  categoric :  Ata  ravra  d^,  in  mptt^vofiJiniif 

snbsuts,  or  less,  when  the  servant  dies,  and  rcuf  KAAocf  teaniyopiiusy  r^y  rov  wp6s  r< 

the  relation  is  at  an  end.    Were  there  a  hnurotnAhi  voyliowrC  leal  rot  vpoiryoi^ 

change  in  the  master's  person,  were  he  to  niv   oSiFay,   «cal    irar&    ^mpopiiw   ohttiaif 

become  deformed  from  being  well-shaped,  or  Bimpav/jJyriw,    AUrri  yhp  Kotpvnis  iml  di& 

nle  from  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  eye  wdrrmif  Befiicovara,  r&rrt  hnarrUnft  ical  r&if 

M  able  to  recognise  what  had  happened,  intocm  hui^p6rru»^  acol  rwr  tKmw  yfrwv. 

Bat  it  is  a  singular  property  of  this  genus,  acol  rwr  6*^  tdnh  rrrarffUvmvr  ^is  tl  ^ 

that  a  relative  may  change,  or  lose  its  relar  vopifr,  twnrd^  &r  wimi  (I  ndtn-a)  iwh 
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of  such  a  notion ;  since  with  those  who  well  attend  to  its 
amazing  efficacy,  it  is  more  likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps 
above  its  real  merit. 

What  ought  we  to  think,  should  it  appear  the  basis  of 
morality  I  ^'  Moral  duties  (says  Epictetus)  are  in  general  mear 
Bured  by  relations.  Is  he  a  father  i  The  relation  ordains,  that 
he  must  be  taken  care  of :  that  thou  yield  to  him  in  all  things ; 
bear  with  him,  when  he  reproaches,  when  he  strikes,  &c.  But 
he  is  a  bad  father.  And  wert  thou  then  by  nature  connected 
with  a  good  father  t  No ;  but  with  a  father.  Thus,  therefore, 
out  of  neighbour,  out  of  citizen,  out  of  magistrate,  wilt  thou 
trace  the  moral  duty,  if  thou  make  it  a  custom  to  contemplate 
the  relations.^'  ** 

The  Stoic  emperor  Antoninus  inculcates  the  same  doctrine : 
^^  There  are  (says  he)  three  relations ;  one  to  the  proximate  cause, 
which  immediately  surrounds  us ;  one  to  the  divine  cause,  from 
which  all  things  happen  to  all ;  and  one  to  those,  along  with 
whom  we  live.^^*'  So  important  is  the  knowledge  of  relations 
(according  to  these  philosophers)  in  a  subject  which  so  much 
concerns  us,  I  mean  an  upright  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  subordinate  end,  that  Horace  applies  this  knowledge, 
when  he  makes  it  an  essential  to  dramatic  poets,  and  as  a  philo- 
sophical critic  teaches  them,  that  it  is  through  this  knowledge 

«tb^c»y :  ^  And  hence  some  conceive  the  cTcr  iictami  w^pl  r&  iunnr6<rrara  mrofrpifi^ 

predicament  of  relation^  by  iU  growing  on,  tuvau    Tims  Si  ica2  i^rrhw  irwruf  6  $ths 

as  it  were,  to  the  rest,  to  be  something  A^erou,  tl  firiitpda  <rx^is  icrrl  wphs  rh 

episodic  and  adventitious,  although  it  be  in  i^erhw  rf  i<pufi4y^ :  **  For  neither  the 

£act  truly  principal,  and  an  object  of  con-  universal  genera,  nor  the  things  included 

templation  from  its  own  distinctive  cha-  under  them,  can  have  any  connection  one 

racter.     It  is  this,  indeed,  is  that  band  of  with  another,  if  there  exist  not  in  things 

community  which  passes  through  all  things;  the  ratio  of  habitude  or  relation.     But  it  is 

through  contraries,  through:  things  in  any  absurd  to  take  away  the  connection  of 

way  different,  through  whole  genera,  and  things  that  differ  one  from  another :  absurd 

through  the  several  beings,  arranged  be-  also  to  take  away  harmony,  not  that  only 

neath  them ;  that  principle,  which,  were  we  which  exists  in  sounds,  nor  that  which  ex- 

to  suppose  away,  ail  things  in  that  instant  ists  in  numbers,  but  that  also  which  exists 

would  be  dissipated    and    torn  from  all  in  substances,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  at- 

things.^    Simplic.  in  Praedic  p.  44.  B.  edit,  pacities  and  eneigies  ;  that,  which  having 

Basil  1551.  been  implanted  in  beings,  hais  brought  them 

See  also  the  same  author  in  the  same  together,  and  eflfected,  that  they  should  have 

comment:  Oirrc  yitp  t&  y^tmi,  oUtm  t&  ^  the  relation  here  spoken  of  to^each  other. 

aifT&if  6vra^  Koivmrloif  c{ci  rivk  wphs  &\-  [Further  than  this,  by  taking  « way  rela- 

Xi}Aa,  c/  fjL^  ru  trx^c^ws  ^  \Syos  iv  roTs  tion]  there  will  be  taken  away  the  propor- 

otffof.     Kfvttov  8i  r^y  Kottmyiay  ia^tufrnw  tionate,  the  equal,  the  knowable,  and  know- 

r&»  9m^p6rr€tp  wpht  &AAi}Xa*  tirawor  Hh  ledge.     If  geometry  and  music  are  em- 

Ktd  r^r  apfioyioM  i^aip^ofy  ov  riir  iv  rots  ployed  about  relations,  and  these  last  have 

^6yyois  fJi^yri^i  oirJi^  r^r  4v  rois  ip^fiois^  no  existence ;  then  will  those  sciences  be 

itWit  Mol  r^v  h  reus  ohvitus  koX  iurdfita-i  ridiculous,  in  being  employed  about  non- 

vdirais  tctd  i^tpyttcus,  ffrts  iyyiyo/jthn^  roTs  entities.     How  also  can  God  himself  be 

oZtrif  trwrtfyaeftv  cif  rovr^v,  icaX  ex^^^  called  *an  object  of  desire  to  all  beings,*  if 

^XC"'  'P^'  &AAi}Xa  vKtipyda-aro*  hnuptO^  there  be  no  relation  between  the  thing  de- 

ffMToi  84  «ca2  rh  <rj/ifirrpow  itod  Taow^  ical  sired,  and  that  which  desires?^    Simplic. 

iwumfrhyt  «ca2  iwtar^firi.     Ei  84  ical  7eaH  in  Pned.  p.  43.  B. 

fierpla  koI  fwwrue^  vcpi  trx^^is  ix'''*^*'^^  ^  Epict.  Ench.  c  30. 

dumw6<rrarot  M   tJfral'  ttarorfiKwrroi  hv  *  M.  Ant  viiL  27. 
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onlj  thej  can  truly  delineate  characters*    The  verses  are  well 
known: 

Qui  didicit,  patriae  quid  debeat*  &c 

It  is  thus,  too,  that  Shakspeare,  either  by  knowledge  ac- 
quired, or  (what  is  more  probable)  by  the  dictates  of  an  innate 
superior  genius/  makes  Macbeth  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
murdering  Duncan,  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  duties  he 
owed  him,  arising  from  the  many  relations  he  stood  in,  all  of 
which  duties  he  was  then  basely  going  to  violate : 

He*B  here  in  double  tnist ; 
Flnt,  ai  I  am  hit  Idnsman,  and  kia  sabject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  mysel£ 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  this  excellent  tragedy, 
that  it  is  not  onlv  admirable  as  a  poem,  but  is  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  moral  pieces  existing.  It  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  venturing,  though  but  for  once,  upon  a  capital 
offence,  by  shewing  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  wickea  by 
halves ;  that  we  cannot  stop ;  that  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  proceed ;  and  yet  that,  be  the  success  as  it  may,  we  are  sure 
in  the  event  to  become  wretched  and  unhappy.' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  I  mean  that  of  relation. 

If  we  quit  mankind,  and  view  its  more  general  extent,  we 
shall  find,  that,  where  continuity  fails,  there  relation  supplies  its 
office,  connecting  as  it  were  all  things  the  most  remote  and  hete- 
rogeneous. Were  they  indeed  combined  under  an  union  more 
intimate,  were  it  the  same  with  that  continuity,  seen  in  a  living 
body  and  its  limbs,  the  whole  universe  would  be  no  more  than 
one  immense  animal.  But  it  is  not  so:  and  those  who  have 
explained  its  nature  have  rather  called  it  one  city,  or  one  com* 
monwealth  ;^  a  very  different  species  of  monad  from  one  animal, 
or  living  being.  It  is  here,  then,  (as  we  have  said,)  relation  inter- 
venes, and  under  a  thousand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together. 

The  ties  indeed  are  many,  though  the  sources  are  few.  Every 
subordinate  being,  as  it  is  by  nature  subject  to  wants,  (indigence 
and  imperfection  being  essential  to  its  constitution,)  has  a  con- 
nection with  those  beings  through  whom  such  wants  may  be 
supplied.  Hence,  then,  one  source  of  relation.  Again :  every 
being  whatever,  that  has  power  to  supply  such  wants,  has  a 
connection  with  those  beings  to  whom  it  can  thus  become  sub- 
servient.    Hence,  then,  another  source  of  relation.     Now  in  the 

'  The  author  has  in  this  place  considered  ^  Stk  ^^u^,  **  either  through  art,  or  throi^ 

Shakspeare  as  Aristotle  did  Homer,  and  nature.^    Vid.  Arist.  Poet  c.  8. 
has  left  it  uncertain,  to   what  cause  his        *  See  the  remarks  on  this  tragedy  in  that 

transcendent  merit  should  be  ascribed.  Ari-  elegant  book,  the  JEWoy  omtke 

•totla,  speaking  of  Homer^s  superiority,  lay s,  Genimt  of  Skaktpeatnt, 
in  like  manner,  that  it  was  ^oi  9tk  Wx>^9        ^  See  p.  9€,and  tkote  m. 
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divine  economy  of  the  whole  it  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that 
every  being  in  different  degrees  possesses  this  double  character, 
and  not  only  needs  assistance,  but  is  able  in  its  turn  to  afford  it. 
Nothing  is  so  mighty,  as  to  subsist  without  help;  nothing  so 
minute,  as  not  at  times  to  have  its  use.  Thus  as  connections 
reciprocate,  and  are  everywhere  blended,  the  concatenation  of 
relations  grows  in  &ct  universal,  and  the  world  becomes  (as 
above  described)  one  city  or  commonwealth. 

Instances  of  this  double  relation  occur  (as  we  have  said)  in 
every  particular  being.  The  ewe  is  related  to  the  grass,  as  to 
the  bemg  which  supplies  her  wants;  to  her  lamb,  as  to  the  being 
whose  wants  she  herself  supplies.  The  grass  again  is  related  to 
the  earth,  as  to  the  being  which  affords  it  aliment ;  while  it  is 
related  to  the  ewe,  by  becoming  itself  aliment  to  her.  The 
earth  is  related  to  vegetables,  as  she  is  both  their  parent  and 
their  nurse ;  while  she  is  related  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  fountain  of 
her  genial  warmth.  The  relations  of  the  sun  are  finely  repre- 
sented by  Epictetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
thus  address  that  noble  luminary :  ^^  Thou  (saith  he)  art  sun : 
thou  art  able,  by  going  round,  to  form  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
to  enlarge  and  nourish  the  iruits ;  to  raise  and  still  the  winds ; 
to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bodies  of  men :  arise,  go  round,  and 
beginning  from  the  greatest,  extend  after  this  manner  thy  influ- 
ence to  the  most  minute.^' 

Nor,  when  we  mention  the  earth,  ought  we  to  forget  that 
equitable  discharge  of  her  relations,  for  which  Virgil  well  distin- 
guishes her  by  the  character  of  most  just: 

Fnndit  homo  fiualem  Tictnm  jiutiHima  telliit.  Oeoig.  iL  460L 

The  Attic  historian  and  philosopher  will  be  found  the  best 
commentator  on  this  elegant  passage  of  the  Boman  poet :  '^  The 
earth,  too,  (says  Xenophon,)  being  a  divinity,  teacheth  those 
that  can  learn  it  of  her,  justice :  for  such  as  cultivate  her  best, 
she  requiteth  with  most  goods.^'^ 

When  we  view  the  relation  of  the  male  to  the  female,  and  of 
the  female  to  the  male,  and  add  to  this  the  common  relation 
extending  from  both  to  their  offspring,  we  view  the  rise  of 
families  through  the  whole  animal  race.  Among  the  more 
social,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  these  families  by  fresh  relations 
are  combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under  the  name  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Among  those  of  higher  order  still,  (such  as  the 
bee,'  the  ant,  the  beaver,  and,  above  all,  the  social  and  rational 


E{Nct  L  in.  €.  24.  p.  444.        <  Virgil  speaks  of  the  bee,  as  he  would  of 

adit.  Upton.   %h  IiKmos  iT'  S^eumi,  ic  r.  A.  man : 

^  "E/n  9!k  4i  y^  6ths  olvu^  ro^f  hfPOfU-  Mom*  ei  ttudia  H  populot  et  praUa  dietmu 
pom  Ka7-ttfuuf9dptiw,  icol  8iJMuo<r^nfr  did<(<r-  Oeoig.  it. 

«€ I'  roh§  ykp  dpurra  $€pair§6oyras  odv^v,        Aristotle,  distioguishiiig  these  animaU 

wKntra  iEyM  hrrtrotst,    Xenof^  CEco-  from  those  which  do  no  more  than  barely 

nom.  p.  35.  edit  Ozon.  beid  together,  elegantly  calla  them  (ma  w»- 
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being,  man,)  these  herds  and  flocks  by  relations  more  excellent 
are  improved  into  civil  polities,  where  there  is  a  general  interest 
or  common  good,  a  good  to  which  either  willingly  or  unwillingly 
every  individual  cooperates."* 

If  we  descend  below  animals  down  to  vegetables,  we  shall 
discover  in  the  vine,  the  ivy,  the  woodbine,  and  all  the  plants  of 
slender  stalk,  a  manifest  relation  to  those  of  a  trunk  more  solid, 
such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  several  trees  of  the  forest.  It 
is  with  a  power  which  appears  almost  a  conscious  one,  that  the 
former  of  these  tribes,  recognising  their  relation,  apply  to  the 
latter  for  a  support,  and  spontaneously  twine  their  bodies,  or  at 
least  their  tendrils,  around  them.** 

Ktrmk,  "political  or  dyil  animals;**  ani-  by  twining  round  the  branch  of  another 

mala  formed  for  a  lifie  of  civil  aaaodation,  Tegetable,  to  bind  the  rine  to  that  me- 

when  the  busineas  it  one,  and  that  common  tame;  which  vine,  among  the  TijgetaSb 

to  the  whole  tribe ;  Sr  Iv  ri,  ik  r.  A.  tribe,  poeseieei  this  natnnd  ehaiaeter,  thai 


Hiator.  Anim.  p.  5.  edit.  Sylb.  it  shoold  zeat  upon  another  lor  ita  Boppert. 

* ^y  8i  ft^  $4Xm,  Now  that  the  tendril,  bj  twining  roima  the 

Koic^r  ytvifuwott  oli^w  ^rrrw  t^iuu,  branch  of  another  vegetable,  inoiild  bind 

Epict.  Enchirid.  c.  52.  the  rine  on,  neither  bdonga  to  the  Tine^ 

See  page  102,  and  note  6.  when  it  first  begins  to  grow,  nor  yet  to  ita 

■  Tk  T«\i},  i^*  t  r£r  ^^ci  ytyt^fidrtn^  tendril ;  but  is  something  which  aocmea 

Ixarra  Tcrcu,  ov  Ktd  r^y  ^x^''  wMbs  pv-  subaeqnently :  and  yet,  nerertheJaia,  the 

otiiifOiswdp€ffrufaifrouyiiX\*(i0T»raMirov  binding  of  it  to^  another  metable  ia  the 

wuparylyiferm.    HKowwfjMw  V  atirh  4^*  Ms  final  canse  why  the  tendril  aooold  grow  at 

T«n!B§'  Tg  i^iir4\ov  Iauci  r4\of  i^l,  rh  all,  and  belong  to  the  Tine.    Bat  it  is  im- 

hrdpov  ^vrov  irrop9^  trtpttXixB^ureuf,  ixttif^  possible  that  what  as  yet  is  not,  and  has  no 

rV  ifi'Tt^y  iu^aJMiffcu  r^  ^vr^,  ra6nip  arrangement  in  the  order  of  things,  (I  mean 

iw  roZr  ^vTotf  r^v  <p6<rty  uKfixvleuff  hnK-  the  bindine,)  should  be  the  cause  of  some- 

kSicaukop  fTvoi.     OuKovy  rh  Mpov  ^vrov  thing  whicn  now  is,  (I  mean  the  tendril  of 

WTop9^  r^r  tKuca  ircpicXix^*^^^  AMi9q<rai  the  vine,  when  it  first  appears.)   The  cause 

tV  ^rcAor,  oCr€  ry  i^iirix^  ^uo/ii^rn,  of  any  thing  produced  must  hare  an  actual 

olkc  Tp  tXuci  fifBhs  wdp^era^^  &XX*  Ccrarow  existence,  and  not  be  a  nonentity.    This 

yt  wapayiyytTcu'  M^w  fi4proi  IJTrow  rov  binding  therefore  of  the  trine  to  some  other 

^^(r0ai  i\Ms  cXixa  rp    &/iWXy    ofrior  vcgetaUe  must  have  been  preconceived  in 

rcA«ac^  i^  i^*  Mp^  ^vr^  iMtais  abriif  some  mind  or  intellect,  who  presiding  over 

itrruf,    ^kfniixaafoif  8i  rh  firi94im  hw^  /iiyS*  it  (as  any  man,  being  an  artist,  piesidea 

^r  rots  oikri  rrrayfUror,  6vros  rov  Iflhi  over  his  works)  makes  the  tendril  grow  to 

dhu»  ytyytcrOcu'  thai  yhp  Hu  rh  drtow  it  for  the  sake  of  such  Innding:   which 

rov  ysyrofjL^yov,  o^i  fiij  cTveu.     npociXn^  tendril  also  wonderfully,  if  there  be  nothing 

081  ttpa  ttt  Iv  Tin  r^  r^r  ^rcXov  d^p*  adjoining  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  round, 

Mp^  ipvr^  iufdHtiTty,  ts  cUtr^  hrurrarAw^  appears  in  some  sort  to  shoot  upwards ;  but 

Jknrtp  hi/jLiovpyhs  iufiip  frKtvaarots^  ital  if  any  branch  be  near,  instantly  deviates 

r^¥  f Aiica  a^rp  r^r  rouUmis  frcaca  iro-  and  twines  round  it.     It  is  therefore  irm- 

hivoms  ^(nrti'  %  «rcd  Ocoffiaaims^  iiuf  fiky  tional  to  suppose  that  the  tendril  did  not 

fAffidy  ri  abrp  roiovrow  irapaKhfrai  oTy  vc-  grow  to  the  vine,  that  it  might  hereafter 

pitAix^i'flu,  ^  <^0^  irwr  ^aiwtrai  ^tpo-  bind  it  to  another  vegetable  ;  nor  can  there 

ft^nr*  4iuf  8i  vrop06s  rts  irapp^  wMhs  ire-  be  any  degree  of  reason  for  asserting,  that 

pic<Xix^*     OvT*  oly  r^y  «Xixa  rp  &fiir/Xy  some  mind  or  intelligence  did  not  preside 

fiil  ot  rovTov  ty*Ka  <p6tff0cuy  iwtas  irip^  over  such  operations.** 

aMiv  ^vr^  iyoMiap^  vohv  lx<'  M^  hfy,ov¥'  The  force  of  this  argument  is  as  follows : 

o(rrff  rh  ft^  vovv  rois  roiovrois  i^urriyai  things  exist  before  their  ends ;  that  is, 

lx<»<  ^y  'col  ivrufoxiv  \6yoy:  **The  ends,  before  that  the  ends  of  their  existence  take 

to   which   the    several  vegetable    prodoc-  place.     The  tendril  exists,  before  it  binds 

tions  tend,  are   not  instantly  present  to  the  vine  ;  the  minute-hand  exists,  before  it 

thenu  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  but  indicates  the  minutes.     And  yet  is  this 

some  way  or  other  accrue  to  them  subse-  binding,  and  this  indicating  so  necessary, 

qiMitly.    We  may  perceive  this  in  a  single  that  the  things   themselves  would  never 

instance.    The  end  to  the  vine*s  tendril  is,  hcive  existed,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  only. 
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When  therefore  we  coDtemplate  the  various  relations  already 
hinted,  and  mark  in  how  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the  most 
distant  beings  together,  we  may  be  tempted  to  say  with  the 
philosopher,  that  ^^all  things  are  full  of  friendly  principles.'*^'' 
But  we  must  not  suffer  this  sentiment  to  carry  us  too  far. 
Things  are  not  only  full  of  friendly  principles,  but  of  hostile 
likewise. 

The  fangs  of  the  lion  are  as  much  the  work  of  nature  as  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  nurturing  teats  of  the  ewe.  To  what 
then  have  these  formidable  weapons  relation  ;  for  nature,  we  are 
assured,  makes  nothing  in  tain i^  If  to  offence,  then  is  the  lion 
himself  a  source  of  hostile  relation ;  if  to  defence,  then  is  he  the 
object  of  injury  from  some  other ;  so  that  hostility  in  either  case 
is  necessarily  implied.  Were  it  possible  to  doubt  as  to  the 
offensive  here,  we  could  never  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
spider^s  web ;  a  structure  clearly  taught  her  by  nature  for  offence 
alone.     These  and  the  like  preparations,  such  as  the  boar'^s  tusk, 

Where,  then,  were  theae  ends,  when  the  defended  Plato,  vet  appears  to  have  done 

things  themselves  first  appeared  ?     In  ex-  it,  according  to  Bessario^s  letter,  with  a  seal 

temal  and  visible  nature  ?    This  firom  the  and  bitterness  not  becoming  him ;  a  seal 

hypothesis  is  impossible,  for  the  hypothesis  and  bitterness  too  frequent  in  controversy, 

makes  them  subsequent,   ^o  other  place  and  (unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  letters) 

then  remains,  bat  either  the  Sovereign  Mind,  nowhere  more  than  among  learned  men, 

or  a  mind  subordinate,  according  as  the  and  those  in  particular  whom  we  call  pio- 

work  itself  is  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art^  fessors  of  humanity. 
See  before,  p.  281,  282.  The  epistle  above  mentioned  may  be 

I  have  taken  the  preceding  extract  from  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  bj 

a  manuscript  of  that  able  scholar  and  philo-  the  learned  Boivinus,  in  the  second  tome  of 

eopher  Geoige  Gemistus,  otherwise  called  PHistoire  de  TAcademie  Royale  des  In- 

Pletho,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  ecriptions,  &c  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 

tury,  both  before  and  after  the  taking  of  perusal,  for  its  temper  and  elegance. 
Constantinople.     If  it  apply  not  immedi-        See  also  Cicero  de  Senectute,c.l  5.  Vitia 

ately  to  the  subject,  it  has  at  least  the  quidem,  &c 

merit  of  being  something  rare  and  ingenious.  •    **  Udj^ra  ^h  <plXMP  futrrd.  Arrian.  Epict 

It  is  a  morttl  of  that  controversy  among  1.  iii  c  24.  p.  486.  edit  Upt 
the  learned  drreeks  of  this  period,  whether        P  This  was  an  axiom  inculcated  every- 

the  preference  in  philosophy  was  due  to  where  by  Aristotle;   and  more  especially 

Plato  or  to  Aristotle.     Scholarius,  among  when  he  is  speaking  of  final  causes,  which, 

others,  was  for  Aristotle ;  Pletho  for  Plato  ;  though  now  they  make  a  small  part  of  phi- 

firom  whose  work  on  this  subject  (which  losopny,  were  never  omitted  by  the  Stagi- 

was  an  answer  to  Scholarius)  this  extract  is  rite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced, 

taken.    There  is  another  small  work  of  His  own  words  deserve  attention :  'H  ^idtnt 

Plethora  upon  the  same  subject,  entitled,  oitO^p  voiu  fAdrtfit^  &AA*  &cl  ^#e  rSv  M^xo- 

Jltpi  &¥  *AptaroTi\iis  wp6s  UKdrmra  8ia-  fUwrnv  ry  o^(f  wtpH  tKaaroy  y4¥oi  yiao 

^^pcrai,  printed  at  Paris,  1541 ;  and  Bcs-  rh  ipurrow:    "  Nature  makes  nothing  in 

sario  (a  learned  Greek  of  that  age,  who  vain;  but  with  respect  to  each  animal  genus, 

went  over  to  the  Latin  church,  and  became  out  of  the  several  ways  practicable,  uie  al- 

a  cardinal)  wrote  a  laige  tract  to  defend  wayv  makes  that  which  is  best."   De  Ani- 

the  Platonic  doctrine,  entitled.  Contra  Ca-  maL  Ingressu,  p.  28.  edit  Sylb.   And  again, 

lummatorem  PlatonU,    The  printed  edition  in  the  same  tract:  'H  ^^ts  ohBlv  Jhifjuovpyti 

is  in  Latin,  but  the  whole  work  is  extant  fidrriWy&airip  ^pivfrmirp6r9poy^iWii  inirra 

in  Greek  among  the  manuscripts  of  St  irphs  rh    fi4\riov  iK  r£r  ivhtxotUmtv : 

Marc*8  library  at  Venice,  to  which  library  *^  Nature  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  (as 

Bessario  bequeathed  his  own.     There  is,  has  been  said  already)  all  things  fot*  the 

too,  a  fine  letter  remaining  of  the  same  best,  out  of  the  several  ways  that  are  prao- 

Bessario,  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolius;  ticable.'*  Ibid.  p.  141.  edit  Sylb. 
who,  though  he  took  Bessario^s  side,  and 
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tlM  eaglets  Udans,  tbe  viper^s  Tenom,  &c.  are  all  founded  on 
iadi  wants  as  can  nerer  be  aatufied  amicably.  The  wants, 
therefore,  of  this  character  naturally  rouse  np  similar  instincts, 
and  thns  the  world  becomes  filled  as  well  with  hostile  relations, 
as  friendly. 

T«rni  laena  Utpoi  ■equitei,  liipas  ipie  fpelliw  Vkg.  EcL  m 

It  appears  to  have  been  these  relations  of  hostility  that  first 
gare  nse  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now 
whether  real  evil  exist  at  all,  or  whether  we  should  confine  it, 
with  the  Stoics,  to  evil  purely  moral,  are  questions  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  to  examine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  much  evil  is  imaginary,  and  founded  merely  on  false  opi- 
nion :  that  of  the  evils  more  real,  there  are  many  which  have 
their  end,  and  so  may  be  said  to  partake,  ultimately,  the  nature 
of  good.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  which  befisill  the 
human  species,  conduce  to  save  it  from  sloth,  and  to  rouse  it 
np  to  action ;  to  action  which  is,  in  feet,  the  very  life  of  the 
universe. 

Pater  ipte  eolendi 
Hand  fiicilem  eiie  Tiam  roliiit,  primiiaqQe  per  artem 
Morit  agroft,  cnris  acueni  mortaiia  corda. 
Nee  torpere  grari  paMUi  foa  regna  Tetemo.  Viig.  Gtmg.  L 

If  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could  there  be  no  fortitade ; 
if  no  temptations,  then  no  temperance ;  if  no  adverse  acddents, 
nor  loss  of  what  we  love,  then  no  submissive  resignation,  no  |hous 
acquiescence. 

OirK  hf  ycyo?ro  x*y^'  4<r6\k  «cal  icaied' 
*AAX'  lirri  rts  ffiyKpturts,  &a^  ^X*^  icoAdf . 

**  Things  good  and  ill  can  ne*er  exist  apart ; 
Bat  snch  the  miztnre,  that  they  well  aocord.**^ 

Again,  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake, 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  every  instrument  of  d^truction, 
may  be  said  incidentally  to  prepare  the  way  for  generation ;  and 
that  not  only  by  making  room  for  new  comers,  but  by  furnishing 
fr«di  materials  towards  their  respective  production.  For  though 
the  theatre  of  the  world  so  far  resembles  other  theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  successions  of  new  spectators ;  yet  has 
it  this  in  peculiar,  that  the  spectators  which  succeed  here,  are 
made  out  of  those  that  went  before.'    Every  particular  birth,  or 

4  The  fine  diadeh  here  tnnskted  is  from  **  Perhaps  it  u  difficult  to  piove  any  thing 

Euripides,  quoted  by  Platareh,  De  Isid.  et  deariy  opon  sabjccto  snch  aa  these,  widiout 

Oiind.  p.  36y.  edit  Xyland.  having  often  considered  and  examined  them. 

As  to  the  speculations  here  offered,  and  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  donbte  coo- 

tht  solutions  suggested,  we  may  well  apply  oeming  them,  is  a  thing  not  altogether 

to  them  that  just  reflection  of  the  Staguite,  without  ito  use.*^  Aristot  Pned.  p.  40.  edh. 

though  used  by  him  on  a  different  occasion.  Sylb. 

"inn  9h  x^Krwhif  «cal  wtel  rm¥  rowOrmv  '  The  subject-matter  is  the  same  in  many 

P^edpj^i  fire^oirf^oi,  /a^  voXXd«»  ^ve-  succeeding  beings  ;  as  the  rijer  is  the  same, 

CMfAfUmnr  rh  lUtrfi,  dnfvo^ic^yai  irc^  which,  as  it  flows  along,  reflecte  many  dif- 

Immttov    o^rwr,    o^    ixPV<^^f^    ^<^(  •'  ferant  objecta.  It  is  in  this  Mme  we  an  to 
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natural  production,  appears  an  act,  if  not  of  hostility,  at  least  of 
separation ;  a  secession  from  the  general  mass ;  a  kind  of  revolt 
from  the  greater  bulk  in  favour  of  a  smaller;  which  smaller 
would  detach  itself,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent. 

In  a  word,  as  friendship^  by  cementing  multitude,  produces 
union ;  so  strife^  by  dissolving  union,  produces  multitude ;  and  it 
is  by  multitude  that  the  world  becomes  diversified  and  re- 
plenished. 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  Heraclitns 
says  in  Plutarch,  where  he  calls  '^  war^  the  father  and  king  and 
lord  of  all  things  ;^  and  asserts,  "  that  when  Homer  prayed, 

That  Btrife  be  banithed  both  firom  gods  and  men, 

he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  cursing  the  generation  of  all 
things;  as,  in  fact,  they  deduce  their  rise  out  of  contest  and  an- 
tipathy."" The  same  philosopher  adds  immediately,  "  that  the 
sun  could  not  pass  his  appointed  bounds :  that  otherwise,  if  he 
could, 

Tongues  he  would  find  to  patronise  the  cause  :*^ 

meaning,  by  this  mythological  way  of  talking,  that  the  sun  could 
not  desert  his  course,  because  so  much  depended  on  it ;  or  other- 
wise, if  he  could,  that  being  himself  one  of  the  primary  authors 
of  generation  upon  this  earth,  and  well  knowing  how  much  strife 
cooperated  in  the  same  work,  he  would  surely  look  out  for  an 
advocate  (were  such  any  where  existing)  to  defend  the  cause  of 
sirife  against  the  calumnies  of  Homer.' 

understand  the  following  assertion,  and  not  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  370.  edit.  Xy- 

-with  the  least  yiew  to  equivocal  produc-  land.  foL 

tion.  Dr.  Squire,  the  late  bishop  of  St  David's, 

OIkovv  hik  rh  r^w  roS8c  i^opiuf  liWov  has  given  a  &ir  edition  of  this  tract  in  the 
tttfcu  y4vt<riy,  «ca2  ri^y  rovSt  y4yt<riw  &\Xov  original,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  an  Eng^ 
cTku  ^opiuf,  Awttwrroy  ityayxcuor  tlvai  r^w  lish  translation  ;  but  (according  to  a  prac- 
lierafioxiiv :  **•  Wherefore,  from  the  disso-  tice  too  frequent  with  the  best  critics)  he 
lution  of  one  thing  being  the  generation  of  has,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  attempted 
another,  and  the  generation  of  one  thing  to  mend,  where  no  emendation  was  want- 
being  the  dissolution  of  another,  it  necessa-  ing. 

rily  follows  that  the  change  must  be  perpe-        Chalddins  plainly  alludes  to  the  same 

tual,  and  never  cease.**  Arist  de  Gen.  et  sentiment  of  Heraclitns  in  the  following 

CoiT.  1.  i.  c  3.  p.  1 0.  edit.  Sylb.  extract  from  his  commentary  on  Plato's 

The  change  here  alluded  to  is  the  com-  Tinueus :   Proptereaque  Numenius  laudat 

mon  course  of  nature  in  the  production  of  Hemclium  (lege  Heraclitum)  reprehenden- 

beings,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  process  tem  Homerum,  qui  optaverit  interitum  et 

above  mentioned,  would  either  soon  be  at  a  vastitatem  malis  vitas,  quod  non  intelligeret 

stand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  miiade  mundum    sibi   deleri  placere :    si   quidem 

for  the  supply  of  new  materials.  sylva,  quae  malorum  fons  est,  exterminare- 

'  'HiM(ic\cirof  iikw  yitp  Amucpvs  w6\tfJLOP  tur.  Chal.  p.  396.  edit  Meura.  1617. 
itfOfidiu  wardpa  «cal  fiafft\4a  icol  ir^iov         In  the  Greek  quotation  Homer  is  sup* 

irciyrgiy*  lad  rhv  /i^y'Ofti^poy,  9hx6iA9wov^  posed  to  wish  inadvertently  against  the  ge- 

"'Rk  Tff  0CWK  I/My,  iK  r*  kvdp^ww  &T0-  neration  of  all  things ;    in  the  Latin,  he 

Xc<F0a4,  wishes,  in  the  same  inadvertent   manner, 

XavBdytuf  ^(rl  rp  wdyrww  ytwttrtt  kvtc^  against  the  existence  of  tylva^  that  is,  of 

ptafjtfyotf^  iic  itdxn^  Kol  imiwaBtlas  r^p  y4-  ^matter.**  The  difference  is  easily  reconciled, 

vtaip  ix&VTmr  ^Aiov  Ik  fi^  6irco/3^(rcoria<  if  we  suppose  matter  to  be  the  basis  of  ge- 

rohs  wpwHiKovTos  Bpous'  §1  9h  /it^,  nention,  and  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 

r?i/^irras  fuif  Bliait  iwaeoipovs  i^wpii<rttp.  the  existence  of  things  generable  and  pe- 
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From  ail  these  speculations  one  thing  at  least  appears,  (what- 
ever else  may  be  donbtftil,)  that  relations  of  hostihty,  as  well  as 
friendship,  have  their  use  in  the  universe.  Both  also  equally 
arise  from  toant  on  one  side,  and  from  the  potoer  of  removing  U 
on  the  other.'  The  difference  is,  that  in  friendly  relations  the 
help  is  communicated  either  with  pleasure,  as  when  the  mother 
suckles  her  child  ;  or  at  least  writhout  pain,  as  when  we  shew  a 
traveller  his  way,  In  hostile  relations,  the  help,  without  regard 
to  the  communicator,  is  either  taken  by  force,  as  when  the  wolf 
devours  the  lamb ;  or  obtained  by  stratagem,  as  when  the  spider 
ensnares  the  fly. 

And  thus  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of  want  and  help^  (both 
of  which  under  a  variety  of  forms  exist  in  every  individual,)  is 
there  a  kind  of  general  concatenation  extended  throughout  the 
universe ;  while  each  being  communicates  what  help  it  can 
afford,  and  obtains,  in  its  turn,  that  help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  these  relations  must  be  added  that  chief,  though  men- 
tioned last,  that  of  the  whole  universe,  and  every  being  in  it,  to 
the  first,  supreme,  and  intelligent  Cause,  through  which  relation 
they  are  called  his  offspring,  and  he  their  Father.  Here,  indeed, 
the  relations  are  not  blended  as  before;  they  are  all  purely  .re- 
ferable to  want  on  one  side,  and  all  purely  arise  from  spontaneous 
help  on  the  other ;  the  correspondence  existing,  as  far  as  perfect 
has  respect  to  imperfect,  independent  to  dependent,  the  object 
desired  to  the  beings  which  desire,"  the  maker  to  his  works,  the 
parent  to  his  children." 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  remark,  which  regards  relation 
in  general.  "  As  to  every  continuous  being  the  genus  of  quality 
gives  distinctions,  which  help  to  mitigate  its  sameness,  and 
render  it,  as  it  were,  discrete ;  so  to  beings  discrete,  however  re- 
mote, the  genus  of  relation  gives  a  connection,  which  serves  to 
mitigate  their  diversity,  and  to  render  them,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuous. Thus  is  the  world  maintained  as  well  in  its  union,  as 
in  its  variety,  while  both  species  of  quantity  run  through  the 
whole,  and  through  every  part.'' 

And  so  much  for  the  arrangement  or  genus  of  relcUian^  its  na- 
ture, its  properties,  its  utility,  and  extent.^ 

risliable,  out  of  which  this  lower  and  viaible  relation  between  the  object  of  denre,  and 

world  it  wholly  composed.  the  being  which  detires  ?''  Simplic.  in  Piae- 

t  How  fiu-  the  leant  of  pood  leads  to  arts  die.  p.  43.  B.  edit.  Basil  1561.    See  be- 

and  action,  may  be  seen  in  p.  14,  and  in  fore,  note  c,  p.  314. 
notes  subjoined.  Wc  here  perceive  it  to  ex-         ^  St.  Paul  has  given  his  sanction  to  that 

tend,  not  only  to  the  whole  animal  world,  verse  of  Aratus,  ToO  yiip  ical  y4tfos  4fffii^: 

but  even  to  the  vegetable.     More  will  be  ^  For  we  are  his  offspring.**    Axat  Phoen. 

found  on  this  subject  in  the  treatise  upon  v.  5.    Acts  xvii.  28. 
Motion,  a  part  of  the  present  work.  J  Before  we  quit  this  arrangement,  we 

"  U&s  8(  «cal  i<ptrhtf  iraviv  &  Oths  \4yt-  shall  subjoin  the  following  note. 
reUf  mI  nrfitfila  frx^ff^i  i<rr\  irphs  rh  4<p*rhy        The  old  Ic^cians  held,  that  things  in- 

r^  i^itiiivtf;  ^  How  is  God  called  an  ob-  telligible,  and  intellection,  were  relatives ; 

ject  desirable  to  all  beings,  if  there  be  no  so  also  things  sensible,  and  leDiatioii.   But 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCERNING  ACTION  AND   PASSION.      ACTION,  ITS  FIVE   SPECIES — THOSE 

OF     PASSION    RECIPROCATE — MIND    DIVINE,     HUMAN LATTER,    HOW 

ACTED  UPON — POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  ETHICS.  PASSIVITY  IN  BODIES 
ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE.  ACTION  AND  RE-ACTION,  WHERE  THEY 
EXIST,  WHERE  NOT.  SELF-MOTION,  WHAT,  AND  WHERE.  POWER, 
WHENCE  AND  WHAT — REQUISITE  BOTH  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  PASSION. 
POWER,  THOUGH  LIKE  NONENTITY,  YET  WIDELY  DIFFERENT.  DOUBLE 
IN  THE  REASONING  FACULTY.  POWER,  NOT  FIRST  IN  EXISTENCE, 
BUT  ENERGY,  WHICH  NEVER  HAS  CEASED,  OR  WILL  CEASE,  OR  CAN 
CEASE. 

In  treating  of  relatives,  we  have  considered  principally  those 
which  possess  the  relative  character  in  a  degree  above  every 

then  they  started  an  objection — If  relativeB  qoartei^tone,  but  now  we  are  unable  to 

coexiat,  and  always  reciprocate  in  their  distinguish    this    interval.'^     Simplic    in 

existence,  what  would  become  of  Euclid*s  Prsed.  p.  48.  B.  edit  Basil.  1551. 
theorems,  suppoaing  there  were  no  gcome-        Porphyry  haying  told  us,  that  though 

tricians?    What  would  become  of  sensible  there  were  no  geometry,  considered  as  a 

objects,  supponng  there  were  no  beings  science,  there  would  still  be  objects  geome- 

sensitive  ?  ^  trical,  subjoins — Arel  Kcd  iv  tf  fwvaucp  rh 

One  solution  of  this  objection  is  derived  fikr  wd\tuTov9i€<riaiov  Jiiourrii/iaTos  fficovor 

from  the  percipient :  the  first  original  and  ol  fwvffucolt  tarrtpov  8^  d/AcA.i}0(f(n}v  r^t 

supreme  percipient  is  everywhere,  and  al-  ivapfiovlov  ftcAyS^or,  xaiSt  V  i*^  Uttffuuop 

ways  in  the  full  energy  of  nniversal  pe]>  HtwjrrifM  dficX^tTro,  oitKiri  rov  roio&rov 

oeption.  vUff^riais  iartu  (lege  itrrl)  iuurrfifxaros'  icol 

Another  solntion  is  from  the  objects  per-  irikoy  Sri  ip  rp  Aitru  iarl  rh  aia-Btirhp 

ceived,  be   they  sensible   or   intelligible,  rovro  Suitm^fia,  c/  ircU  ri  eda^riait  iK\4Aoi- 

Every  such  object  has  a  double  nature  ;  an  irtv:  **Fot  thus,  too,  in  music,  musicians 

absolute  nature,  and  a  relative  one.    The  used  formerly  to  hear  (and  distinguish)  the 

sound  A  is  an  octave  to  the  sound  B.    B  interval  of  the  quartei^tone  ;  but  in  latter 

ceases,  and  A  continues.    A  is  no  longer  days,  the  enharmonic  melody  having  been 

an  octave,  but  still  it  is  a  sound :  and  even  neglected,  by  which  this  interval  used  to 

though  we  should  call  it  no  sound,  if  there  be  modulated,  there  is  no  longer  now  any 

were  to  be  no  hearers ;  it  would  still  be  sensation  of  such  an  interval :  and  yet  it  is 

an  undulation  of  air,  capable  of  producing  evident  that  this  sensible  interval  has  an 

sound,  if  there  were  an  ear  capable  of  per-  existence  in  nature,  although  for  the  pre- 

coving  it,  that  is,  an  organ  adequate  to  the  sent  the  sensation  of  it  be  lost^*    Porphyr. 

sensation.  in  Prsedic.  p.  40.  ed.  Paris.  1543. 

The  instance  given  on  this  occasion  by        Porphyry  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 

the  philosophers  Porphyry  and  Simplicius,  Simplicius  in  the  sixth, 
is  curious,  beeanse  it  is  taken  from  that        We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  from  the 

difficult  system  of  music,  the  enharmonic  above  quotations,  how  fiut  the  arts  of  ele- 

The  foUowinff  are  the  words  of  Simplicius :  gance  were  sinking,  even  in  the  more  early 

K&y  yiip  M  PaBvyLicof  iato^dXwiifv  xori  of  those  two  periods. 
r^v  r&y  $imt9  TMMrir,  olZhf  Ifrrw  fi4if€i        As  for  the  state  of  philosophy  in  the 

T^  6rra,  Swtp  iirrl  rk,  hrtarjird'  iral  y^  latter  period,  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 

ip  rp  fiowrucfi  TpSrtpow  fi^v  icarrrfico^fup  it  by  what  we  learn  from  Simplicius  in  the 

9i4<rec9S,  pw  8^  iwnralir^irroi  ro&rou  rod  same  treatise,  with  regard  to  the  Stoics. 

iteurrfifAoros  4afi4p :  **  For  if  ever,  through  Having,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Pre- 

any  sloth  or  indolence,  we  reject  know-  dicaments  of  Action  and   Passion,  given 

ledge,  those  things,  which  are  intelligible,  many  quotations  from  the  Stoic  logic,  he 

remain  neverthekw.     It  is  thus  that  in  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  following 

music  we  used  in  former  days  to  hear  the  words :   IIoAA^  8^  ^  rw  Toioinwv  i^tp- 

y2 
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other.  Bat  there  are  things  which,  as  they  possess  it  blended 
with  characters  more  eminent,  have  been  formed  for  that  reason 
into  separate  arrangements.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  relation 
between  a  being  and  the  place  which  it  occupies ;  that  between 
a  being  and  the  time  while  it  exists ;  the  first  of  which  relations 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  where;  the  latter  to  the  ques- 
tion, when. 

There  are  also  relations  of  position ;  relations  of  habit ;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  relations  of  action  and  passion ;  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  distinct  examinations  from  the  ancient 
writers  upon  logic. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  two  last,  I  mean  action  and  passion, 
we  shall  find  them  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  universe ; 
and  that,  either  united  in  one  subject,  or  else  separate,  and  in 
different  subjects. 

By  Horace  they  are  united : 

Qui  studet  optatam  conn  contingeie  metam, 

Malta  tulit,  fiscitqae  puer.  Hor.  Art.  Poet  412. 

So  are  they  by  Livy,  in  that  manly  speech  of  Gains  Mucius : 
Et  facere  et  pati  fortia,  Romanum  est.' 
So  are  they  by  Shakspeare : 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  Buffer 

The  Btings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or — by  opposing  end  them.  Hamlet. 

So  are  they  by  Milton : 

Fallen  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 

Doing,  or  suffering.  Par.  Lost,  L  157. 

In  Virgil  we  see  them  separated,  and  passion  given  to  man, 
action  to  the  Deity : 

0 !  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  iinem.  iBn.  i.  203. 

As,  therefore,  action  and  passion  are  of  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence ;  as  they  partake  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  qualities 
or  attributes,  by  being  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
substance ;  while  the  relatives  when,  where,  and  position  seem 
rather  connected  accidentally :  we  shall  give  action  and  passion 
their  just  precedence,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  species  of  action  are  as  many  as  are  the  different  modes 
of  acting  in  the  different  species  of  agents. 

yturla  irapit  rots  SrwZicois*  S»  i^^  ^fi&y  Omar  burnt  the  Alexandrine  library ;  nor 

icol  ^  SdkurKoXla,  Kud  rk  ir\turra  rwv  avy-  did  the  succeeding  caliphs  emerge  from  bar- 

ypafjLfAdruv  4wt\4\otw9y :  ^  There  is  much  barity  till  the  race  of  the  Abbassidae,  near 

emborate  discussion  of  these  matters  among  two  centuries  after. 

the  Stoics,  of  whom  both  the  doctrine  and  The  barbarity  of  Western  Europe  oon> 

most  of  the  writings  are  in  our  times  lost,  tinned  much  longer,  and  did  not  begin  to 

and  at  an  end.''    Simpl  in  Praed.  p.  84.  B.  lessen  till  the  fifteenth  century,  that  pr&- 

edit  Basil  1551.  ceding  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

Mahomet  soon  followed,  whose  successor  '  Liv.  ii  11. 
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The  first  sort  of  action  is  that  of  mere  body  aione^  considered 
either  as  void  of  sensation  wholly,  like  fire,  when  it  bums ;  or, 
at  least,  as  void  of  sensation,  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  great  and  universal  power,  the  power  of  attraction, 
which  all  body,  animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is  found  to 
possess  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  that  active  power,  (if  it 
may  for  the  present  be  so  called,)  the  effects  of  which  modem 
philosophy  has  scrutinized  with  so  much  penetration.  Such, 
too,  are  those  energies  peculiar  to  different  bodies,  and  arising 
out  of  them  from  their  different  natures ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
heavens  emit  light ;  the  trees  produce  leaves ;  the  fields  give  us 
com,  &c. 

Cselum  niteacere,  arboies  firondescere, 

Segetes  laigiri  firuges,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  28. 

Such,  too,  are  those  more  secret  operations  of  bodies,  whether 
magnetic  or  electric ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  virtues  and 
efficacies  of  bodies  medicinal.  All  these  energies  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense  may  be  called  the  action  of  body,  considered 
merely  as  body.' 

A  second  sort  of  action  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  sensation, 
instinct,  and  natural  appetite,  and  which  therefore,  being  com- 
plicated, must  necessarily  be  confined  to  bodies  of  a  higher 
genus,  to  bodies  sensitive^  that  is,  to  animals. 

Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit,  &c.  Hor.  Sat  ii  1. 

Nowhere  are  these  actions  expressed  with  more  elegance  and 
conciseness,  than  by  our  own  epic  poet,  in  his  Paradise  Lost : 

Air,  water,  earth, 
Bj  fowl,  fiah,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swam,  was  walked.*^      Par.  Lost,  vil  502. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  action  more  complicated  even  than 
the  preceding,  being  derived  not  only  from  sensation,  instinct, 
and  natural  appetite,  but  from  reason  also,  superadded  to  these. 
This  is  a  mode  of  action  peculiar  to  man,  because  of  all  the 
animals  we  see  around  us,  man  alone  possesses  the  reawning 
facuUff. 

*  This  is  that  genus  of  energies  which,  rkt  <f>aiyofi4yas  iStSrfjras,  Korii  Tdffcu  9^ 

as  lamblidius  describes  it,  ^indicates  no  ahrStv  rkt  Svudfxtis^  olx  V  f^^^^  (rr€p€d 

action    belonging  to    soul,  or  to    animal  iori  Kcd  ivrlrvwa,  &AA*  f  ica}  Ttpl  ainwv 

nature,  or  to  reasoninffs,  or   to  life,  but  txtt  iroAA^  Spatrrripiovs  Hwd^tis.    SimpL 

which  (on  the  contrary)  exhibits  the  par-  in  Praedic  p.  81.  edit  Basil  1551. 
ticular    energy   of   bodies,  considered    as         ^  Ka}  l^\oy  Z<ra  trord  iari  koX  6iroM 

bodies  purely  inanimate  ;  and  that  as  well  dfSiy  r&y  kxAyo^v  C^y^  rocravra  KoiX  rouurra 

with  respect  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  koX  iv  t^  iroiclv  Htdupopd  itrruf  clBi}  Kark 

appear  to  surround  body,  as  to  all  those  r^v  roia^rriy  fy4pytttxy,  Ttpl  Sy  4y  reus 

yarious  inherent  powers  of  bodies,  not  only  irtpl  (^v  larroplcus  SMpt$fitur6at  tMor 

as  they  are  solid  and  capable  of  resisting,  fuy:  **•  It  is  evident,  that  as  are  the  species 

but  as  they  contain  within  them  a  multitude  of  irrational  animals  in  number  and  in 

of  powers  that  are  efficacious  and  active.^*  quality,  so  many  and  such  are  the  different 

r^i'os  iytpytt&y,  Sircp  y^xvs  koX  <f>6fftus  species  in  acting  agreeably  to  this  [animal] 

KoX  \6y»y  Koi    (mis    olK^rt  hnJbtlicvwn  mode  of  energy ;  which  several  species  of 

iroiriaiy,  r&y  8i  auftdruy^  fl  fftifuird  4cmv  acting  have  been  usually  eniunerated  in  the 

&4^vxa,  tfHxytpiof  KoBUrnitri  tV  <ro»/iaroct8i7  histories  of  animals.'*    Simpl.  in  Praed.  p. 

iyipyttay  jcot^  wdms  fi^y  ria  ir§pl  rh  aStfta  8 1 ,  ut  supra. 
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Widely  diversified  is  the  share  assumed  by  the  sabordinate 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  in  actions  of  this  character.  Some- 
times they  submit  to  reason,  and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obe- 
dient; at  other  times  they  reject  her,  and  proceed  of  them- 
selves. And  hence  it  is,  tnat  actions,  produced  from  causes  so 
peculiarly  complicated,  derive  to  themselves  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil,  and  are  denominated,  in  distinction  to  every  other  deed 
of  man,  actions  moral. 

When  Virtue  and  Pleasure  addressed  the  young  Hercules, 
Virtue  supposed  him  to  have  a  reason  that  could  cdntrol  his  ap- 
petites; Pleasure  supposed  him  to  have  appetites  that  would 
bear  down  his  reason.  Had  he  obeyed  the  last,  he  had  been 
vicious ;  as  he  obeyed  the  first,  he  was  virtuous.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  either  case  between  his  better  part  and  his  worse  ; 
and  in  that  conflict  both  species  of  faculties  were  presumed,  his 
rational  faculties,  and  his  irrational.* 

There  is  a  fourth  sort  of  action,  where  the  intellect,  operating 
without  passions  or  afi*ections,  stays  not  within  itself,  but  passes 
out  (as  it  were)  to  some  external  operation.  It  is  thus  that 
nature,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the 
energy  of  God,  seen  in  the  various  productions  that  replenish 
and  adorn  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  art,  considered  as  an 
effident  cause,  may  be  called  the  energy  of  man,  which  imitates 
in  its  operations  the  plastic  power  of  nature.^ 

The  last  and  most  excellent  sort  of  action  is  seen  in  contem- 
plation ;  in  the  pure  energy  of  simple  intellect,  keeping  within 
itself,  and  making  itself  its  own  object.  This  is  the  highest 
action  of  which  we  are  susceptible ;  and  by  it  we  imitate  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  subordinate 
nature.  It  is  to  this  that  our  great  poet  alludes,  when  speaking 
of  his  employment,  during  a  state  of  blindness,  he  says, 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  which  Tolontary  move 

Harmonious  numbera.*  Par.  Lost,  liL  37. 

c  See  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  iL  c  1.  s.  21.  atu^,  ''to  act  morally,^  the  better  to  di«- 

The  above  species  of  action  is  thus  de-  tingnish  it  from  iro<f  ii^,  a  word  of  meaning 

■cribed  by  Simplicius :  Tpiroy  S^  rov  Touof  more  extensive,  signifying  simply  **  to  do,^ 

y^os,  rh  iv  T^  wpdfftruv  irnipldfirfreu  Ihnp  or  **  to  make.** 

rw  KSyov  rks  irtpl  rk  altr^nrk  Ktd  vMtra  ^  To^nov  9^  irokb  fUv  itrri  rh  Bnot^, 

TOi'fifftis  dirnpowf^t  wpoaipurtr  iral  fiovXriP,  iroXb  8^  «ca2  iy  reus  r4x^atSf  fUfAmfti4wais 

S^ay  T«    KoX   VK^^iv^  icct}   rks   roiadras  r^v   ^^triv,   Koi    rh    irapaXHw6/Atrow   htf 

«'oi^cis  irap^x^H'^vov.    Simpl.  ut    supra,  o^rculr  (lege  a^rifs)  AyenrAiipo^oxut.  Simplic. 

*^  The  genus  comprehended  under  the  idea  nt  supra.     **  Of  this  species  of  acting  the 

of  acting  morally,  is  the  third  of  this  order ;  Divinity  has  a  large  share ;  a  large  share  also 

that  genus  which  presides  over  the  energies  fisJls  to  arts,  that  imitate  natore,  and  aopply 

of  reason  with  respect  to  the  concrete  ob-  what  she  has  omitted." 

jects  of  sense,  (that  is,  which  presides  in  *  This  highest  mode  of  action  (if  it  may 

the  affairs  of   common  life,)  and   which  be  so  called)  is  thus  described  by  ^mpHciiia 

furnishes  upon  occasion  deliberate  choice,  in  the  same  comment,  p.  80. 

Tolition,  opinion,  inquiry,  and  other  ener-  T^    xcp)    rw    poyirHif    icol  dtfupkrrmf 

ries  of  the  same  character."     Simpl  in  obrlttp  hrunmwo6fi^vow  iarXdb  wofmaw: 

Praed.  p.  80.  D.  edit  Bas.  1551.  ''That  which,   with    simple  intdleetiont, 

We  have  in  this  place  translated  wpde-  inquires  concerning  sabstances  intelligible 
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The  species  of  passion  may  be  understood  by  their  recipro- 
cating for  the  most  part  with  those  of  action. 

Thus  though  the  Divine  Mind,  by  being  pure  and  intellectual 
energy,  can  have  nothing  passive  in  its  transcendent  theory;' 
yet  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  intensions  and  remissions,  is  for 
that  reason  necessarily  passive  in  two  important  manners :  either 
as  truth,  real  or  apparent,  demands  its  assent ;  or  as  falsehood, 
real  or  apparent,  demands  its  dissent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind, 
which  I  choose  to  call  passivity  intellectual^  that  it  becomes 
susceptible  of  discipline  and  institution,  and  thus  finds  itself 
adorned  (according  as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribes 
both  of  arts  and  sciences.* 

As  the  reason  of  man  is  acted  upon  by  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  so  are  the  appetites  of  man  (and  not  only 
of  man,  but  of  brutes  also)  acted  upon  by  the  approach  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.**  This  therefore  may  be  called  sensual  passivity^ 
in  opposition  to  the  rational  above  described.  It  is  to  this  Davus 
alludes  in  Horace, 

Etenim  fateor,  me  dixerit  ille 
Duci  ventre  levem :  nasum  nidore  supinor, 
Imbecilliia,  iners,  &c.  Hor.  Sat  ii.  7.  37. 

The  moulding  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind  into  as  much 
of  the  fair  and  honest  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  when* it  is 
applied  to  nations,  is  called  politics;  when  to  families,  eco- 
nomics ;  when  to  individuals,  ethics ; '  and  is  in  general  the 
foundation  of  moral  principles  and  oonduct. 

and  indiTuible  ;  that  is,  subBtances,  which,        Siraplicios   tells  us,  that  Archytas  has 

having  no  parts,  cannot,  like  body,  be  in-  omitted  the  other  species,  (that  which  we 

finitely  divided.  have   mentioned  first,  and  which  respects 

Archytas  has  enumerated  these  species  bodies  inanimate,)  because  he  did  not  con- 

of  energy    or  action,  but  in  a  different  sider  it  as  a  species  purely  active,  nor  as 

manner,  beginning  with  the  last  of  them  arising    from  any  internal  and   sensitive 

first,  and  so  proceeding  inversely,  till  he  principle  of  motion.     And  yet,  perhaps,  in 

come  to  the  first  that  is  mentioned  here,  an  introductory  treatise,  it  can  hardly  be 

and  this  he  omits.   His  words  are  worthy  of  considered  as  introduced  improperly,  though 

perusal :  T^  8i  iwtpytias  Sio^opol  rpetr'  it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  want 

T^  fi^v  ydp  ri  itrriy  airras  iv  r^  $€wphv,  this  requisite. 

otov  iurrfwvofjJv  rh  Hk  iu  r^  trouv^  otov        We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  dis- 

^tJi(fVi  r^KToivtV  rh  Si  ^i^  t^  irpdartrty^  tinction   of  acUons  is  called  by  logicians 

ofor  arrpartey^if  «cal  mKirtvtaBat'  yiyrtreu  acHo  transtens,  and  actio  itnmaneruy  which 

84  a  fjL^w  Mpytui  koX  Aytv  HiayolaSf  otov  iv  corresponds  in  grammar  to  verbs  transitive 

rois  kKiqfois  iniots.     T€viK(S)raTa  8i  ahrd,  on  one  side,  and  verbs  neuter  and  middle 

Archyt.    apud    SimpL   in    Pred.    p.   80.  on  the  other.     See  Hermes,  1.  i.  c.  9. 
**  There  are  three  distinctions  of  action  or        '  See  cliapter  on  Qualities,  p.  296. 
energy :  one  sort  of  it  consists  in  contem-        v  Vid.  Arrian.  Epict  1.  iiL  c.  3. 
plating,  as   when   we    study    the    stars;         ^  liLti1i^ri9i¥aiKaXTh<^u»6iAtyQviirfMv 

another  in  making,  as  when  we  heal  a  kyoBou  x^?^'^  ^X^^t  ^^  ''^  V^^'  <pcuv6iiJtvov 

disease,  or  exercise  the  art  of  a  carpenter ;  yip  iamv  iuyoBov :  ^  We  ought  to  suppose, 

another  [not  in  making,  but]  in  acting,  as  that  both  good  apparent  and  pleasure  supply 

when  we  lead  an  army,  or  administer  a  the  place  of  good  (real) ;  for  pleasure  is 

commonwealth.     There    is,  too,  a  fourth  good  apparent^*    Axist  de  Animal.  Motu, 

energy,  where  there  is  no  use  of  reasoning,  p.  1 54.  edit  Sylb. 

as  in  animals  irrational.    These  are  the        *  Nicephorus  Blcmmidcs  adopts  this  di- 

fbnns  of  action  the  most  general  and  com-  vision  from  the  Peripatetic  school :  T^  84 

prehensive.^  irptucruchy  Bitup^Trtu  cii  iiBuch^y  oUtoyofjiuchy, 
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Tbe  paasivity  peculiar  to  brutes  may  be  seen  in  the  various 
purposes  to  which  we  direct  their  several  powers:  some  to 
plough  our  lands ;  others  to  carry  us ;  a  third  species  to  hunt  for 
US,  &C.'' 

The  passivity  of  insensitive  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  not, 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  various  ends  to  which  we  apply 
them.  The  earth  we  plough ;  over  the  sea  we  sail ;  out  of  the 
forest  we  build  our  ships,  &c.  This  insensitive  passivity,  though 
it  submit  to  the  action  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  being  to  which  it  belongs ; 
80  that  the  effects  often  differ,  where  the  active  power  is  the 
same. 

LimuB  nt  hie  dureMit,  et  haec  u%  oera  liquetcit, 

Uno  eodemque  ignL  Viig.  Ed.  viii  80. 

Lastly,  all  bodies  that  act  by  attraction,  are  themselves  reci- 
procally acted  upon,  as  modern  philosophers  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

As  to  action  and  passion  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  great  and  diversified  mixture  of  them  which  runs  through 
the  world,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  necessary 
reference  (as  all  other  mixtures  have)  to  principles  more  simple, 
out  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Pure  activity  we  may  suppose 
mind ;  and  pure  passivity,  matter.  As  mind  is  capable  of  acting 
whatever  is  possible,  so  is  matter  of  having,  whatever  is  possible, 
acted  upon  it.  The  former  is  the  source  of  all  forms,  distinctions, 
and  beauty ;  the  latter  is  the  receptacle.  In  the  Supreme  Mind 
there  is  nothing  passive ;  in  the  lowest  matter  there  is  nothing 
active;^  while  all  between  is  a  mixture  of  both,  where  in  dif- 
ferent parts  the  different  principles  are  prevalent,  and  from  this 
prevalence  give  the  being  its  proper  character. 

If  we  call  man  a  composite  of  soul  and  body,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  has  a  motion  of  his  own ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  he  has 
a  motion  in  common  with  brutes ;  as  a  being  merely  corporeal, 

« 

iroi  m\tTiK6tf'  jca}  liBiKhs  fji.4v  i<m  ^lAi^cro-  and  passinty  completiye  :  corraptiTe,  as 
^f,  6  rk  iaurov  liOri  Ktd  iWov  bvOfditiy  when  any  being  is  consumed  by  fire ;  com- 
hn^dfityos'  olxoyofuKhs  8^,  6  iral  olicov  ti\ov  pletiye,  as  when  a  being  either  learns,  or  is 
iinnuSt^tiif  Ka\&s  iinardfKvos'  6  94  yt  acted  upon,  either  by  its  intellect  or  its 
w^Xty  fl  Ktd  ir6\€it  itt^dyttv  Koi  Sm-  senses.  Tov  iitUrxciy  9k  rh  fi4p  itrri  ^0ap> 
KV0tpy&v  iipltrrw,  iro\iriK6s :  "  The  prac-  rttehv^  &f  rh  KoitcBat'  rh  tk  rcAcirriir^,  &s 
tical  part  ofphilosophy  is  divided  into  moral,  rh  ficwB^tiyy  Kcd  yiv^Miv^  koX  qIvBA- 
economical,  and  political.  It  is  the  moral  vwBau  Nic.  Blem.  Ep.  Log.  158. 
philosopher,  who  is  able  to  adjust  his  own  ^  See  page  22.  See  also,  as  to  the  pas- 
manners,  and  those  of  any  other  individual :  sivity  of  bodies  inanimate,  page  21. 
the  economical,  who  knows  how  to  instruct  ^  See  pages  280, 281. 
well  a  whole  &mily;  and  he  who  in  the  Thus  Archy tas  in  Simplicius :  ThmaBa^ 
best  manner  conducts  and  governs  a  city,  y4yfi  rov  itoicIk  jcoi  mUrxcty  4w  roi$  itpxt 
or  cities,  this  philosopher  is  the  political  yuatrdrois — rov  fihw  toiw  iv  r^  B*&,  rov 
one.**  Blem.  Epitom.  Logic,  p.  37.  Zk  ntLrxcti'  4v  rp  0Xp ;  **'  Th^  pure  and 
As  we  have  been  speaking  just  before  of  simple  genera  of  acting,  and  being  acted 
passivity,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  upon,  exist  in  the  primary  and  most  original 
same  writer,  from  the  same  philosophy,  of  beings ;  acting,  in  Ood ;  the  being  acted 
takes  notice  of  two  species  of  it,  a  better  upon, in  matter.**  Simplicin Pnsd. p.  84. B. 
speciM  and  a  worse;  passivity  corruptive,  edit  Basil  1551. 
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a  motion  in  common  with  all  bodies  whatever.  A  dog  has  only 
the  second  and  third  of  these  motions,  and  a  stone  only  the 
last.  Thus  is  the  stone  least  active,  the  man  most  so,  and  the 
brute  between  both. 

The  modes  are  different  under  which  beings  act  upon  one 
another. 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal  masses)  only  act,  be- 
cause they  are  acted  upon,  and  that  too  by  something  external, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  themselves.  It  is  thus  the  nail  acts 
upon  the  timber,  because  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  nail;  and 
were  not  the  hammer  to  drive,  the  nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  such  motion  as  this  is  but  a  species  of  passivity,  because 
though  the  beings,  which  possess  it,  have  an  original  power  to 
receive  motion,  they  by  no  means  possess  an  original  power  to 
impart  it.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  if  something  did  not  exist 
more  intrinsically  active  than  themselves,  they  would  never  act, 
and  there  would  be  no  motion  at  all. 

Action  of  this  kind,  (if  it  deserve  the  name,)  is  the  action  of 
beings,  which,  though  moveable,  are  not  intrinsically  motive, 
that  is,  causes  of  motion. 

Another  mode  of  action  may  be  found  in  the  following  in- 
stances. A  lamb  acts  upon  the  senses  of  a  wolf — that  sensation 
acts  upon  his  appetite — that  appetite  acts  upon  his  corporeal 
organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs  he  runs,  he  seizes,  and  he 
devours  the  Iamb. 

A  child  is  seen  by  its  mother  likely  to  fall  from  a  precipice. 
The  sensation  acts  upon  her  parental  affections — these  affections 
act  upon  her  corporeal  organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs 
she  runs,  she  seizes^  and  she  saves  her  child. 

The  instances  we  are  going  to  allege,  appear  to  be  more 
blended  with  deliberation  and  thought.  The  splendour  of  the 
Roman  empire  acted  upon  the  imagination  of  Caesar — that 
imagination  acted  upon  his  desire  of  sovereign  power — that 
desire  acted  upon  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body.  By  the 
energy  of  these  faculties  he  passed  the  Rubicon,  conquered 
Pompey,  enslaved  Rome,  and  obtained  the  wished-for  empire. 

Again ;  the  domination  of  Caesar  acted  upon  the  imagination 
of  Brutus — that  imagination  acted  upon  his  love  for  the  republic 
— that  love  for  the  republic  acted  upon  his  corporeal  organs. 
His  hand  in  consequence  plunged  a  dagger  into  Caesar,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  republic,  which  he  loved,  was  restored. 

In  all  these  instances  the  corporeal  organs  act,  like  the  corpo- 
real masses  before  mentioned,  because  they  are  first  acted  upon. 
But  then  they  are  not  acted  upon,  as  those  are,  by  other 
external  bodies,  but  by  internal  appetites,  affections,  and  de- 
sires, all  which,  as  well  as  the  organs,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  being.  Such  being  therefore  is  not,  like  beings  of  the  first 
order,  in  a  manner  passive  and  only  moveable }  but,  as  it  pos- 
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sesses  within  itself  the  power  of  imparting  motion,  as  well  as  of 
receiving  it,  the  action  is  that  of  a  being,  not  only  moveable,  but 
intrinsically  motive. 

We  may  go  further,  if  we  please,  and  suggest  a  third  mode  of 
action,  the  action  of  the  first  mover ;  that  being,  which,  though 
motive,  is  itself  perfectly  immoveable. 

In  a  series  of  agents,  where  each  of  them  imparts  motion, 
which  it  has  previously  received,  were  such  agents  two,  or  were 
they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no  motion  could  ever  begin, 
were  there  not  something  at  their  head  totally  different  from 
them  all;  something  purely  impassive;  something,  which  can 
move,  without  being  moved ;  in  other  words,  which  can  impart 
motion  to  every  thing  else,  and  remain  itself  immoveable. 

It  is  to  this  character  that  Boethius  alludes,  in  his  truly 
■ablime  address  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe : 

Qoi  tempm  ab  sbto 
Ire  jnbea,  stabiluqne  manenB  du  concta  moTeri." 

Oonsidering  action,  therefore,  and  the  being  acted  upon  with 
a  view  to  motion  and  the  being  moved,  we  may  say  that  the 
Peripatetic  system  (for  it  is  hence  we  derive  these  speculations) 
contemplated  all  beings  in  three  views ;  either  as  moveable,  but 
not  motive ;  or  as  both  moveable  and  motive ;  or,  lastly,  as  motive 
alone,  but  not  moveable." 

More  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  theory  con- 
cerning motion.** 

We  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above  modes  of  acting,  when 
bodies  act  upon  bodies,  the  action  for  the  greater  part  is  re- 
ciprocal. While  the  oar  impels  the  wave,  the  wave  resists  the 
oar ;  while  the  axe  hews  the  timber,  the  timber  blunts  the  axe ; 
while  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  the  moon  attracts  the  earth. 
And  hence  the  theory  of  action  and  re-action,i*  so  accurately 
scrutinized  in  modern  philosophy. 

"■  T^  ipticrhv  ical  t^  vorrrhv  Ktytlj  od  moves,  and  the  oigant  wliich  are  mored, 

KUfo^fuyoy :  "  The  desimble  and  the  intelli-  appear  to  be  both  of  them  vitally  united  in 

S'ble  move,  without  being  moved.**    Arist  one  and  the  same  subject,  see  below,  chi^t. 
[etaph.  p.  202.  edit  Sylb.     See  below,  xviL     Concerning  the  necessity  of  some- 
chap,  zvii  thing,  different  from  body,  to  put  body  in 

The  Liatin  quotation  is  from  the  Consola-  motion.  Ibid.  Concerning  cansative  mo- 
tion of  Boethius,  and  is  a  part  of  those  hex-  tion.  Ibid.  Concerning  immobility.  Ibid, 
ameters,  which,  for  harmony  of  numbers  and  Hermes,  p.  220,  note  e. 
and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  perhaps  not  P  Of  this  doctrine  we  have  the  following 
infierior  to  any  in  the  Latin  language  :  account  Mriov  8^  rov  fikv  X^f<r#ac  rJU 
O  !  qui  perpeiua  mundumy  &c.  Kir^fftiSy  tri  rb  iroioGv  iced  irdffx*i  bmh  rov 

"  This  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  Sta-  Td<rxotn-of'  otov  rb  r4firov  iLftfixArerai  6wb 

girite,  but  in  an  inverted  order.     Tb  ii\v  rov  rt/Ai^ofidMov^  koX  rb  BwpfiaSifow  if^creu 

vo&row,  ob  Kiyo6fititov^  iciyf «'  ^  S*  6p€^is  Kcd  6irb  0fptuM^ofi4yov^  icol  SXut  rb  ir<yoSr  (l{o» 

ro  6p9KriKby  Kiyoifityoy,  jcivc?  rb  bh  tc-  rov  irpirrov)  iyrucofural  rum  Kiwy^ur  olbr 

XwrcSov  r&v  Kivovfidywp  obK  iiydyicri  KtytTy  itOow  iufru^tireu  TWf,  koI  iLyrtB\l0mu  rb 

oMy.    De  Animal.  Motu,  p.  154.  edit.  OKlfioy :    **  The    cause   why  motions  are 

8ylb.  stopped,  is,  that  the  acting  power  is  also 

^  Concerning  that  motion,  which  docs  not  acted  upon  by  that  upon  which  it  acts ;  for 

arise  from  the  collision  of  one  body  with  example,  the  cutting  power  is  blunted  by 

another  body,  but  where  the  power  which  that  which  is  cut ;  and  the  wanmi^  power 
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If  we  contemplate  the  world,  as  well  the  vegetable  as  the 
animal,  we  shall  perceive  action  and  passion  dinnsed  through 
every  part. 

And  yet  it  must  be  observed  both  of  action  and  of  passion, 
(such  at  least  as  those  we  see  around  us,)  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particular  instance.  Corn  only 
nourishes,  and  hemlock  only  poisons,  when  thev  meet  a  proper 
body  on  which  to  operate:  the  musician  does  not  always 
perform,  nor  is  the  ear  always  affected  by  sounds :  the  painter 
does  not  always  paint,  nor  is  the  eye  always  affected  by  colours. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  that  notable  thing  called  power ;  that 
dormant  capacity,  into  which  both  action  and  passion,  when 
they  cease,  retreat ;  and  out  of  which,  when  they  return,  as  from 
their  source  they  flow. 

There  is  nothing  which  appears  so  nearly  to  approach  non- 
entity as  this  singular  thing  called  power ;  yet  is  there  nothing, 
in  fact,  so  truly  different  from  it. 

Of  nonentity  there  are  no  attributes,  no  affections ;  but  every 
power  possesses  a  specific  and  a  limited  character,  which  not 
only  distinguishes  it  from  nonenity,  but  from  every  other  power. 

Thus,  among  the  active  powers,  the  smith,  when  asleep,  has 
still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  smith;  the  shipwright, 
when  asleep,  has  still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  fihip- 
wright.  The  powers  distinguish  both  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who,  purely  from  not  having  them,  are  neither  smiths  nor  ship- 
Wrights. 

The  same  powers  help  to  distinguish  the  same  artists  from  one 
another ;  for  the  powers,  though  invisible,  are  incommutable ; 
nor  can  those  of  the  shipwright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor, 
or  those  of  the  smith  enable  him  to  construct  a  ship. 

If  we  pass  from  active  to  passive  powers,  we  shall  find  these, 
after  the  same  manner,  to  be  limited  in  every  subject,  and  dif- 
ferent in  every  species.  Timber  has  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
ship,  but  not  an  axe ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  of  becoming  an  axe, 
but  not  a  ship.^i  And  though  different  agents,  by  operating  on 
the  same  patient,  may  produce  different  effects,  (as  the  snip- 
wright  makes  timber  into  a  ship,  while  the  carpenter  forms  it 
into  a  house;)  yet  still  must  each  effect  correspond  with  the 
passive  capacities ;  or  else,  where  these  fail,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done. 

Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  not  the  passive  powers  essen- 
tially requisite  as  well  as  the  active,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  any  thing  might  not  be  made  out  of  any  thing. 

Far   distant,  therefore,  from   nonenity  are   passive   powers, 

is  cooled  by  that  which  is  wanned  ;  and,  in  re-impelled  ;  and  the  compreaaing  power, 

general,  the  morinff  principle  (excepting  the  after  a  manner  re-compressed.**  ^  Aristot  de 

supreme  and  first)  is  reciprocally  moved  Animal.  Gener.  I.  ir.  p.  280.  edit  Sylb. 

itself  under  some  motion  or  other ;  the  im-  ^  See  page  267  ;  also  p.  292, 293. 
pelting  power,  for  instance,  is  after  a  manner 
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however  latent :  so  far,  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  essentially 
from  one  another,  they  often  lead  to  effects  perfectly  contrary, 
though  the  agent  which  operates  be  individually  the  same : 

Limns  Hi  hie  duiescit,  et  hsec  at  cera  liqucscit, 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  &c.  Virg.  nt  rap.  p.  270. 

It  is  from  this  theory  we  perceive  the  reason  of  that  ancient 
axiom,  Quiequid  recipitur^  recipitur  secundum  modum  reeipientis; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  true,  when  properly  under- 
stood. 

As  to  the  active  powers,  there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween those  called  rational,  and  the  irrational.  The  subordinate 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  producing  one  contrary  out  of  two. 
Fire  can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool;  ice  can  only  cool,  but 
cannot  warm.  But  the  rational  powers  imply  both  contraries 
at  once,  and  give  to  their  possessor  the  alternative  of  producing 
either.  The  musician  has  the  power  both  of  melody  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  physician,  the  power  both  of  healing  and  making 
flick;  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  deciding  both  justly  and 
uinnstly. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  rational  power  alone  is  founded  in 
science,  and  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  science  which  re- 
cognises contraries ;  that  which  teaches  us  harmony,  teaches  us 
discord ;  that  which  informs  us  what  is  health,  informs  us  what 
is  disease ;  that  which  discerns  truth,  discerns  also  falsehood. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  as  every  science  may  be  called 
double  in  its  powers  of  knowledge,'  so  all  action  founded  on 
science  may  be  called  double  in  its  powers  of  acting.*  A  noble 
privilege  this  to  man,  if  well  employed ;  a  truly  unfortunate  one, 
if  abused ;  since  by  this  he  alone,  of  all  sublunary  beings,  is  pro- 
perly entitled  either  to  praise  or  dispraise. 

With  respect  to  powers  in  general,  there  is  this  to  be  ob- 
served: so  important  are  they  to  the  constitution  of  many 
beings,  that  often,  though  latent,  they  are  more  regarded  than 

''  *lKcafhy  yiut  B^tpor  fi4pos  rrjs  4yay-  dfrtov.     Mriov  Z\,  tri  K&yos  iarXv  ii  heir 

ru^fwf,  lovTO  Tf  Kpiptuft  KoL  rh  iLvructi-  or^fi^,  6  Z\  \6yos  6  ainhs  9ri\o7  rh  TpSy- 

fuvotr  Kcd  yiip  r^  tbBfi  Kcd  airrh  iced  rh  /to,  ml  r^v  aripifitriv :  **  Of  powers,  some 

K^ifiMvKoy  yiyt^KOfitv,  Kpiriis  yiip  iifupoir  wiU  be  found  irrational,  others  are  attended 

6  KMtAv  rh  8i  Kifjixv\o¥t  oW  kcanov  ofh-€  with  reason  :  and  as  to  those  which  are  at- 

T9V  9{>04os:  **One  of  the  two  parts  in  the  tended  with  reason,  the  same  powers  will 

eonti&riety  is  sufficient  to  judge  both  itself  extend  to  things  contrary :  but  as  to  the 

and  its  opposite.     It  is  thus  that  by  the  irrational,  one  power  will  extend  only  to 

straight  we  come  to  know  both  the  straight  one  contrary :  what  is  hot,  for  example, 

and  the  crooked,  for  the  straight  rule  of  the  will  only  conduce  to  heating ;  but  the  art 

artist  is  a  judge  of  both.     But  the  crooked,  of  medicine  will  become  the  cause  both  of 

on  the  other  side,  is  no  judge  either  of  it-  disease  and  of  health.    The  cause  is,  that 

atAi,  or  of  the  straight^    Arist  de  An.  i.  this  medicinal  science  is  reason,  and  the 

5.  same  reason  discovers  both  the  thing  and 

*  Kal  r&v  SvK^cwy  a/  filv  ttrovrtu  6Xxh  its  privation."^  Arist  Metaph.  p.  143.  edit. 

yoiy  cd  8i  iirrk  \dyov — «cal  eU  fikv  firrit  Sylb. 

X/Syov  Toaai  r&v  ivoanictv  ai  abrai,  td  Sk  See  also  p.  68,  and  note  /;  and  p.  294, 

ikoyot^  fila  iv6s'  oXov  rh  Btpfihv  rov  Btp-  especially  in  note  /. 
fudt^uf  pu&Ptnff  ^  Hi  larpudi  y6<rov  koI  uyitias 
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the  strongest  apparent  attributes.  Thus  it  is  from  their  medi- 
cinal powers  only  that  we  value  the  several  species  of  drugs;- 
and  from  their  generative  powers  only  that  we  value  the  several 
species  of  seed,  while  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  sensible,  that 
is,  their  apparent  qualities,  further  than  as  they  help  to  indicate 
those  invisible  powers. 

The  just  opposite  to  power  is  energy^  which,  as  its  etjmoiology 
shews,^  implies  the  existing  in  deed  or  act,  as  opposed  to  that 
existence  which  only  implies  possibility. 

And  here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  every  thing  existing  in 
power  is  necessarily  roused  into  energy  by  something,  which 
itself  existed  previously  in  energy."  Events  and  incidents  never 
stand  still;  some  agents  or  other  are  perpetually  energizing, 
though  all,  perhaps,  by  turns  have  their  respites  and  relaxations, 
as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  of  the  subordinate  tribe.  It 
happens,  indeed,  in  the  world,  as  in  a  ship  upon  a  voyage. 
Every  hand  at  a  proper  season  has  his  hours  of  rest,  ana  yet 
the  duty  never  ceases,  the  business  of  the  ship  is  never  at  a 
stand ;  those  that  wake,  rousing  those  that  sleep,  and  being  in 
their  turn  roused  again  themselves. 

But  another  way  to  shew  that  energy  is  of  necessity  previous 
to  power,  consists  in  admitting  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  man  placed  in  a  part  of  space, 
where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  silence ;  or  other- 
wise in  a  part  where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  dark- 
ness ;  could  such  a  one  ever  actually  either  have  heard  or  seen, 
however  exquisite  his  powers  both  of  hearing  and  seeing!  And 
why  not?  Because  to  the  evocation  of  one  of  these  powers, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  actual  sound ;  to  that  of  the  other,  of 
actual  light ;  so  that  had  not  these  energies  existed  previously, 
his  powers  must  have  remained  dormant  through  the  period  of 
their  existence.  Suppose,  therefore,  all  energies  of  all  kinds  to 
stop ;  how  could  they  ever  revive  ?  Were  they  all  once  sunk 
into  one  universal  sleep,  where  should  we  find  a  waking  cause, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers!'' 

*  'Ei^  IpTv,  **  In  act,  in  deed."    See  a  musical  artiBt,  there  bemg  always  some  fint 

sketch  of  the  difference  between  ad  and  (or  prior)  being,  which  gives  the  motion. 

/KMcvr,  p.  7.  Now  that  which  gives  this  motion  is  itself 

"It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  already  in  eneigy.**    Aristot  Metaph.  p. 

school,   tri   wp^tpoy   iv4pyua   Hwdfit^s  151.  edit.  Sylb. 

iari :  **  that  energy  is  prior  to  power :"  *0<ra  ift^au  ylyvtreu  ^  t/x>T»  ^^  ii^tp- 

Arist  Metaph.  p.  150.  152. — iul  yito  ix  ytitf,  tvros  yiyvvrai  iK  rov  SvrdfjMi  roiwh 

rov  ^vvdfjLti  tvTos  yiyvrreu  rh  ivtpyfl^  hy  rov :  "  Whatever  things  are  made  either 

^h  iytpytUf  6yTos'  oToy  iyOptnrot  i^  ky-  by  nature   or  by  art,  are  made  out  of 

Bp^ov,  /wwruchs  ^h  fiovariKov^  &cl  Ktvovy^  something,  having  a  capacity  to  become  the 

t6s  rtpos  wp^ov  rh  S^  Ktyovy  iytpytUf,  thing  produced,  and  that  through  the  ope- 

1j9ri  iariy:  **that  which  exists  in  energy  ration  of  something^  which  already  exists 

is  always  formed  out  of  that  which  exists  in  eneigy.*^    De  Animal.  Oener.  p.  204. 

in  power,  by  something  which  exists  (al-  edit  Sylb. 

ready)   in  energy  ;  for  example,  man  is  '  It  is  hence  that  Aristotle,  speaking  ac- 

formed  by  man,  the  musical  artist  by  the  cording  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
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And  what  then  are  the  inferences  from  this  speculation,  that 
power  necessarily  arises  from  previons  energy  I  One  is,  that  all 
those  doctrines  about  order  springing  from  disorder,  beauty  from 
confrision ;  of  night  and  chaos  being  the  oldest  of  beings ;  in 
general,  of  the  perfect  and  actual  arising  from  the  imperfect  and 
potential ;  however  they  may  be  true  as  to  the  material  cause  of 
things,  yet  are  they  far  from  being  true  with  respect  to  their 
real  and  essential  origin.  There  is  nothing,  in  &ct,  more  certain, 
than  that  the  actual  and  perfect  are  previous  to  their  contraries; 
else  there  could  never  have  been  m  the  universe  any  thing 
actual  or  perfect. 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  most  minute  and  contemptible 
energy,  now  actually  existing,  necessarily  proves  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  energy,  to  which,  as  to  its  cause,  it  is  ultimately 
referable.  And  what  can  such  eternal  energy  be,  but  some- 
thing whose  very  essence  is  that  energy;^  something,  which 
knows  no  remissions,  like  subordinate  energies,  no  occasional 
letirings  into  power  and  dead  capacity,  but  is  ever  the  same 
immutable  and  perfect !  Without  such  a  principle  the  universe 
could  never  have  begun ;  or  when  once  begun,  could  never  have 
been  continued.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  principle !  Shall 
we  call  it  body  or  mind  i  The  best  way  to  answer  this,  will  be 
to  search  within  ourselves,  where  we  may  discover,  if  we  attend, 
a  portion  of  either  being,  together  with  the  several  attributes 
appertaining  to  each. 

And  so  much  for  the  two  arrangements  or  predicaments  of 
€kfti<ni  and  passion. 

mj%  of  things  eternal,  oiudterable,  and  ne-  7^  vov  Mpy^ia,  (ogif  'EKtofos  8i,  ri  ir4p- 

oeanrj,  that  is,  things  ever  in  energy — cl  ytta:  "  The  energy  of  mind  or  inteUect,  is 

T«9ra  fiii  ^r,  ob$hf  ay  ^k,  *^  if  these  were  life :  and  He  (the  Supreme  Being)  is  that 

notythnre  could  be  nothing.**  Metaph.  153,  eneigy.**    Metaph.  p.  203.    See  also  Am- 

at  sapra.    It  is  a  pertinent  question,  stated  mon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpretat  p.  198.  R  &c. 

by  the  same  author,  in  another  part  of  the  where  the  arrangement  of  beings  is  deeply 

ame  tract — Tl&t  yip  Kurn^fyrerai^  tl  fi.ri0h^  and  philosophiouly  discussed  and  exhibited. 

Imu  ^ffpyf/f  tdriov ;    oh  yitp  ^^c  ffXij  'E^^r    8i    ro^ois    ixiitl^ai    fiov\6iitvosy 

fctf^«t  oir^  iavriiy :   *^  How  can  things  «c.  r.  A. 

erer  be  set  in  motion,  if  there  be  no  cause  It  is  agreeably  to  this  reasoning  we  are 

(preyiously)  existing    in    energy  ?    Mere  told,  Tou  xp^f'ov  del  irpo\afLfidy9t  Mfyua 

matter  itself  cannot  move  itsell**   Ibid.  20 1 .  h-m  irph  Mpas,  Iwf  lifs  rov  Ac2  Kirafirrot 

And  soon  before,  in  the  same  ^tge^'EMx^-  Tpirtts :  **  that  one  energy  in  point  of  time 

roi  7&P  rh  9vrdu9t  hv  fiii  tlvaf  8ft  ipa  always  precedes  another,  till  we  arriTe  at 

tbmt  ^x^r  roiavni¥t  (f  1^  ohvla  Mpytia:  the  energy  of  that  Being,  which  eternally 

**  It  may  happen,  that  the  thing,  which  giree  motion  in  the  first  instance.**  Metaph. 

ezista  in  power  only,  may  not  exist  at  all :  6. 1/.  p.  152.  edit  Sylb. 

there  most,  therefore,  be  (in  the  uniTerse)  Which  is  as  much  as  to  affirm,  (in  other 

mdi  a  sort  of  principle,  as  that  the  rery  words,)  that  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  of 

eatenoe  of  it  should  be  energy.**  active  efficient  principles,  one  abore  another, 

'  See  the  note  preceding.    The  founder  up  to  that  one  actire  Principle  which  it 

of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  speaking  of  the  original  and  supreme. 
Deity,  uses  the  following  expressions :  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

COKCBRNINO  WHEN  AND  WHERE.  CONCERNING  TIME  AND  PLACE,  AND 
THEIR  DEFINITION.  WHEN  AND  WHERE,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
TIME  AND  PLACE,  HOW  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
WHEN  AND  WHERE — THEIR  UTILITY  AND  IMPORTANCE  IN  HUMAN 
UFB — VARIOUS  TERMS  DENOTING  THESE  TWO  PREDICAMENTS — OTHERS 
DENOTING  THEM  NOT,  TET  MADE  TO  DENOTE  THEM.  WHEN  AND 
WHERE,  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  INFLUENCE PLAUSIBLE  TOPICS CON- 
CURRING CAUSES.  OPPORTUNITY,  WHAT.  CHANCE,  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT, 
WHAT  IT  IS.  FATE,  PROVIDENCE.  COOPERATING  CAUSES.  SUPREME 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Wb  have  said  already,  that  time  and  place  agree,  as  they  both 
belong  to  quantity  continuous.'  So  essential  is  this  character, 
that  could  either  of  them  be  separated,  as  we  separate  a  piece  of 
timber,  there  would  then  be  intervals  without  time,  and  dis- 
tances without  place.  Thus  far  then  they  agree,  while  in  this 
they  differ,  that  a  million  of  different  things  may  exist  in  one 
instant  of  time,  but  never  more  than  one  thing  at  once  caa 
occupy  one  place. 

And  hence  the  nature  o(  pUice  may  be  called  distributive^ 
while  that  of  time  may  be  called  accumulative.  Hence,  too,  as 
they  agree  in  some  respects,  and  differ  in  others,  they  are  neces- 
sarily not  simple,  but  compound  ideas,  both  belonging  to  one 
genus,  and  each  distinguished  by  specific  differences.  Having  a 
ffenus  and  a  difference,  they  become  capable  of  definition,  since 
it  is  on  these  two  requisites  that  all  definition  is  founded.* 

Time^  therefore,  is  continuity,  successive  in  itself,  and  accumu- 
lative of  its  proper  subjects ;  place  is  continuity,  co-existent  in 
itself,  and  distributive  of  its  proper  subjects. 

We  have  said  thus  much  about  these  two  beings,  because 
when  and  tokere,  though  distinct  from  both,''  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  them,  and  cannot  well  be  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  this  connection. 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  universally  all  sensible  and  corporeal 
beings,  as  none  of  them  are  infinite  either  in  duration  or  extent, 
must  have  something  of  course  to  limit  and  circumscribe  them. 
Now  place  circumscribes  their  extent,  and  time  their  duration ; 
and  hence  the  necessary  connection  of  things  corporeal  with 
these  two ;  and  not  only  of  things  themselves,  but  of  all  their 

'  See  before,  p.  303,  304.  dpifffuA  iK  yivout  ical  rwr  trvffraruc&r  c/o'a 

*  Onmis  definitio  conttat  geneie  et  dif-  Jfta^pAw,  rovriart  r&w  tli^wotAy.    Amm. 

ferentia.     Fell,  218.     Termini  Tero  esten-  in  quinque  voces,  p.  67. 

tiales   (definitioniB  iciL)  genua    et    difie>        *>  How  they  are  distinct,  see  below,  par- 

rentia.     Sanderson,  L  i.  c   17.    See  also  ticolarly  in  note  <i,  also  p.  337. 

Wallisu  Logic.  1.  i.  c  23.    Ol  fikv  yiip 
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motions,  of  all  their  accidents;  in  short,  of  all  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  of  all  they  are  able  to  suffer. 

For  example,  certain  persons  are  to  meet  for  a  certain 
purpose.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place,  or  their 
meeting  would  not  be  practicable.     First,  then,  for  the  time : 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightening,  or  in  rain  ?  Shaksp.  Macbeth. 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  time ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  behold 
the  rise  of  the  predicament,  when : 

When  the  battlers  lost  and  won. 
When  the  hurly  borly^t  done.^ 

Again: 

Whereas  the  place  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certun  place ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  see  the 
rise  of  the  predicament,  where  : 

Upon  the  heath. 
There  we  go  to  meet  Macbeth.' 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Virgil,  we  are  informed, 
wrote  his  Georgics  at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  instance,  is 
the  place  of  Virgil  circumscribed,  which  might  else  hare  been  at 
Rome,  at  Mantua,  &c.  The  connection  therefore  of  Vir^l  with 
this  city  gives  us  an  answer  to  the  question,  where  ? 

Again,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told,  while  Caesar  Augustus 
was  on  his  Oriental  expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion circumscribes  the  time  of  writing,  which  might  else  have 
been  (for  aught  we  know)  during  the  wars  with  Brutus,  with 
Antony,  &c.  This  relative  connection  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question,  when? 

Dum  Cesar  ad  altum 
Fulminat  Euphraten  belle,  yictorque  TolenteB 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamqae  affectat  Olympo : 
Illo  Viigilium  me  tempore  dnlcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  Btudiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti  Oeorg.  iv.  tub.  fin. 

®  Oh  ia4vtoi  oCt9  t^  XP^^f  rainhw  rh  cular  time :   then  there  arises  a  different 

wor^f  &XX*  cfrc/>  ipa,  4w  <rx#0'€i  rp  irp^s  predicament,  that  of  tchtn^  a  predicament 

T^  Xp6¥0¥ :  **  Nor  is  when  the  same  with  different  firom  that  of  quaiitiiyJ*    Simplic 

time ;  but  if  any  thing,  it  consists  in  the  in  Praed.  p.  88.  ejusd.  edit 
relation  which  it  bears  to  time.^*    Simpl  in        ^  *AAA*  &(nr€p  M  row  xp^^ov  &XXo  fjihv 

Freed,  p.  87.  B.  ed.  Bas.  1551.  And  again  :  ^y  6  xp^kos,  &XXo  9k  rh  Korit  Yp69ow^  ^ 

"Oraw  i4ri  wpayfia,  trtftov  %v  rod  x^^v,  XP^''^  '''^'  ofhwt  &AXo  fiky  6  roms,  &XAo 

icol  obx  ^f  M-^pos  YfiSvov  Xatifieuf6ti§roif,  84  rh  icark  rAwow,  ^  riirov  ri:  ^  For  as  in 

^xkruf  Ix*'  *^P^'  Xpf^^^i  1^°^  ^^  rovro  ip  time^  time  itself  is  one  thing,  and  that 

Xp^t^  ^otIk,  &<nrfp  if  4v  SoXo/uyt  va»-  which  is  according  to  time,  or  something 

lUKxJM  iy  r^t  XP^^V  '''^^  &XXi}  Kory^  belonging  to  it,  is  another  thing ;  so  also  is 

yopta  ylyyrrcLL,  ^  rov  iror^,  iWri  ol<ra  place  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  according 

wapk  rh  iro<r6y :  **  But  when  any  particular  to   place,   or   something  belonging  to  it, 

thioff,  which  is  assumed  from  time,  and  another  thing.^    Simpl.  in  Prs^  nt  sup. 
whicn  is  not  assumed  as  any  part  of  time,        Ubi  non   est  locus,  sed  esse  in  loco, 

has  a  relation  to  time,  and  for  this  reason  Quando  non  est  tempus,  sed  esse  in  tem- 

18  in  time ;  as,  for  example,  the  sea-fight  at  pore.     Fell,  p.  104,  107. 
fialamis,  which  happened  at  such  a  parti- 
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These  elegant  lines,  which  we  so  justly  admird^  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  common  date  of  an  epistle ;  as  if  the 
author,  having  finished  his  work,  had  subjoined  Naples,  such  a 
month,  such  a  year:  so  great,  even  in  trivial  matters,  is  the 
force  of  numbers,  and  sublime  ideas. 

Hence,  then,  we  perceive  the  nature  both  of  when  and  of 
where.  When  is  not  mere  time^  nor  is  it  beings  and  events ;  but 
it  is  beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  time.  Again, 
where  is  not  properly  place^  nor  is  it  beings  and  events ;  but  it  is 
beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  place.*  If  therefore 
the  when  only  be  given,  and  not  the  where^  then  might  the  thing 
have  happened  either  here,  or  at  the  antipodes :  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  if  the  where  only  be  given,  and  not  the  when^  then 
might  the  event  have  happened,  either  yesterday,  or  before  the 
flood.  It  is  then  only  comes  precision,  when  we  view  the  two 
united.^ 

And  hence,  by  the  way,  the  utility  and  praise  of  those  two 
subordinate  accomplishments  (for  sciences  I  cannot  call  them) 
geography  and  chronology.  By  acquainting  us  with  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  illustrious  persons  and  great  events  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  both  of  time  and  of  place,  they  afford  us  proper 
means  to  contemplate  human  affairs ;  to  view  the  general  order 
and  concatenation  of  events,  and  our  own  connection  with  this 
order,  as  members  of  the  same  universe. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  where^  belongs  to  the  genus  or  predicament  of 
where ;  and  whatever  is  an  answer  to  the  question  when^  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  predicament  of  when.  When  did  such  a 
thing  happen! — Now;  this  instant;  to-day;  yesterday;  a  century 
ago ;  in  such  a  year  of  our  Lord ;  such  a  year  of  the  Hegira ; 
such  a  year  of  Borne ;  such  an  Olympiad^  &c.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  terms  in  the  past  as  lately^  formerly^  long  ago^  &c.; 
and  such  also  in  the  future  as  immediately^  soon,  hereafter,^  &c. 
Again:  where  did  such  a  thing  happen  ? — Here;  there;  in  England; 
in  Europe;  in  China;  in  the  moon;  in  the  sun,  &c.  To  these  may 
be  added  such  terms  as  near^  far  off,  above,  below,  &c. 

All  these  terms,  by  thus  answering  these  questions,  serve  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  some  being  or  event,  either  to  time  or  to 

*  The  force  of  this  arnuigcment  or  pre-  S\'n9'  riiv  yiwtiriy,  ko}  ro7s  Kipovfi^yois  r^r 

dicament  where,  is  finely  contrasted  with  Xcn}y  XP*^  ovfjL0aW6fjLtva :  **  And  thus  it 

the  predicament  of  quemtity,  in  that  laconic  is  that  tchen  and  where  are  a  sort  of  brothers 

apopthegm  of  Agis.    **  The  Laoedsemonians  one  to  another,  affording  equally  a  common 

(said  he)  do  not  ask  how  many  the  ene-  perfection  to  all  things  that  are  generated, 

mies  are,  bnt  where  they  are  :*•  Oi*  f<ltn  and  contributing  an  utility  of  equal  value 

8^  robs  AwctSaifioviovs  iptrr^v  ir6aoi  tlaW  to  all  things  that  are  in  motion.     Simplic 

ol  iro\4fuot,  iJiXii  wov  tUriv.    Pint  Lacon.  in  Prsed.  p.  87.  ed.  Basil.  1551. 

Apophth.  p.  215.  D.  edit  Xyland.  ff  See  many  of  these  terms  elegantly  and 

'  0(hm  Sk  Kcd  rh  tov  jcoI  t^   Tori  accurately  explained  in  Aristotle^s  Physics, 

&8<X^  irwf  iirrl    Tohs    &AAi}Xa,  kom^m  1.  iv.  c  13.     The  terms  alluded  to  are  m, 

iwi<nis   traptxoma  ri^r    ffxnnixmav  irp6s  irorh,  Ijlhi,  Af^ri,  ircUoi,  i^cd^ptnis,  icr.  A. 

Z 
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place ;  and  though  some  of  them  do  it  with  greater  precision, 
and  some  with  less,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it  in  some  degree, 
they  could  not  belong  to  these  two  predicaments. 

We  cannot  assert  the  same  of  such  terms  as  an  inch^  a  /oatj 
or  a  cubit ;  a  day^  a  months  or  a  year.  The  reason  is,  they  in- 
dicate no  relation  of  time  or  place  to  particular  things,  but  only 
measure  out  definite  portions  in  these  two  infinite  natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  body,  not  only  the  whole  fills  its 
proper  place,  but  so,  too,  does  every  limb.  Hence,  as  its  par- 
ticular place  is  a  measure  to  each  limb,  so  is  this  limb  in  its  turn 
made  a  measure  to  that  place,  in  order  to  define  a  like  portion 
of  it,  existing  elsewhere.**  And  hence  the  origin  of  such  mea^res 
as  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  cubit,  and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them 
deduced  from  certain  limbs  in  the  human  body. 

But  though  the  limbs  of  man  were  tolerably  adequate  to 
measure  place,  yet  were  his  motions  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  mensuration  of  time,  derived  (as  they  appear)  from  such  a 
number  of  appetites ;  from  such  a  variety  of  fancies  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  Here,  therefore,  were  mankind  obliged  to 
quit  themselves,  and  to  recur  to  motions  more  orderly  than  their 
own ;  to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon,  to  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  such  orderly  measures  as  those  of 
days,  and  months,  and  years. 

And  thus,  from  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  terms,  we  may 
perceive  how  they  are  distinguished  from  the  predicaments  of 
where  and  when. 

There  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  enlarged  when^  such 
as  t<hday^  during  this  months  this  year^  this  century;  and  a  precise 
when^  the  indivisible  instant  in  which  the  event  happened.  So 
also  is  there  an  enlarged  where^  as  in  London^  in  England^  in 
Europe^  &c.;  and  vl  precise  where^  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  place 
which  each  individual  fills.^ 

Now  as  every  man  exists  in  such  a  precise  where,  and  during 
such  a  precise  ichen,  so  is  it  with  reference  to  these  two  relations 
of  his  own,  that  he  recognises  the  when  and  the  where  of  all  other 
beings.  When  lived  Charles  the  Great? — Almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  first  crusade.  Though  this  answer  tells  us  the 
distance  between  Charles  and  that  expedition,  yet  are  we  still 
uninformed  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  unless  we  have  some- 
thing given  us  to  connect  him  with  ourselves.  And  when,  we  de- 
mand, happened  the  first  crusade ! — About  seven  hundred  years 
ago.    Here  we  have  the  temporal  relation  between  ourselves  and 

^  This  is,  indeed,  a  common  property  to  See  before,  the  qnotation  giren  in  note 

all  mentoration,  that  the  measurer  and  the  />,  page  254.     B^<rn}f  it  there  rendered  a 

thing  measured  should  reciprocate ;  so  that  **  quart,**  not  as  if  this  last  represented  that 

while  the  gallon  measures  the  wine,  the  Greek  measure,  but  as  it  was  a  meaanre 

wine   should  measure   the  gallon ;   while  fiimiliar  to  an  English  reader. 

the  en  measures  the  silk,  the  silk  should  '  See  Hermes,  p.  151,  note, 
meaaoie  the  clL 
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that  event ;  so  that  having  previously  learned  the  like  relation 
between  that  event  and  Charles  the  Great,  we  of  course  recognise 
the  time  when  that  prince  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temporal 
relation  between  our  own  existence  and  his.  The  same,  too, 
happens  in  ascertaining  the  place  where. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  such  measures  of  time  and  place  as 
a  year^  a  century^  a  foot^  a  furlong^  though  they  belong  not  of 
themselves  to  the  present  predicaments  or  arrangements,  may 
yet  be  made  a  part  of  them  by  being  properly  associated.  Such 
they  become,  when  we  say  a  furlong  hence^  a  century  since^  afoot 
below^  a  year  after.  The  reason  is,  they  are  brought  by  such 
association  to  define  relative  existence,  in  doing  which  the  very 
essence  of  these  predicaments  consists. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  force  of  these  two  predicaments, 
their  influence  in  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  human 
affairs. 

Csesar,  when  he  was  assassinated,  fell  at  the  feet  of  Pompey^s 
statue.  The  celebrated  Hampden  received  his  death'^s  wound 
upon  that  field  where  he  had  first  executed  the  ordinance  for 
levying  troops  to  serve  the  parliament.'^  From  a  royal  ban- 
queting house,  built  by  himself  in  prosperity,  was  an  unfortunate 
prince  led  to  an  unjust  execution.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
the  place  where  is  a  plausible  topic ;  a  topic  equally  suited  either 
to  raise  compassion,  or,  if  we  would  sophisticate  more  harshly,* 
to  insinuate  judgments,  divine  vengeance,  &c.  But  to  quit 
topical  arguments,  which,  in  fact,  demonstrate  nothing : 

It  was  by  an  unfortunate  fall  so  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
race,  that  the  swift-footed  Salius  lost  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus."™  It  was  by  being  attacked  when  asleep,  and  overpowered 
with  liquor,  that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Ulysses."  It  was  by  living  in  an  age  when^^  capricious  audience 
ruled,  that  the  elegant  Menander  so  often  yielded  to  Philemon, 
his  inferior  by  the  confession  of  all  succeeding  ages."  ^^The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  yet 
favour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
all.^P 

The  same  concurring  causes,  which  acted  in  these  cases  like 
adversaries,  can  become  in  others  the  most  powerftil  allies.  J09 
fioi  irov  cTTo),  "Give  me  where  to  stand,'^  was  a  well-known  saying 
of  the  famous  Archimedes.  He  wanted  but  a  place  where  to  fix 
his  machine,  and  he  thought  himself  able  to  move  even  the 
world.^     Shakspeare  tells  us, 

^  CIamidoii*B  History,  book  yii.  gratiaqae,  et  fihctionibus  UBpenomero  Tince- 

^  Luke  xiiL  4.  batur. 

<>  ^neid.  v.  286,  &c  P  Eccletiattes  ix.  1 1. 

"  OdyM.  ix.  sub.  fin.  *i  See  the  Life  of  Archimedes,  in  Ri- 

»  Vid.   QuinetiL  L   x.  c.   1.     A.   Gell  Taltus^s  edition  of  his  works.  Paris,  1615. 

1.  xyii.  c.  4.   who  says  of  him,  Ambitn,  folio. 

z  2 
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There  w  a  tide  in  the  ai&in  of  men» 
AVliich,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows.  Julius  Caesar,  act  iv.  sc.  5. 

When  Horace  sent  a  messenger  with  some  of  his  works  to  Au- 
gustus, his  charge  was  to  deliver  them  if  Augustus  was  in  health ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  good  humour ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a 
humour  to  call  for  them  : 

Si  validuB,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet 

Hor.  EpisL  1.  iL  ep.  13. 

Such  a  stress  did  this  polite  author  lay  on  the  propriety  of  the 
when.     Virgil  mentions  finely  the 

Mollissima  &ndi 
Tempera.  ^neid.  iv.  293. 

He  makes,  too,  his  Fury  suspend  her  powers  of  mischief,  till  she 
could  catch  a  lucky  moment  to  make  her  influence  more  ex- 
tensive : 

At  Bsva  e  speculis  tempos  dea  nacta  nocendi, 

Tartaream  intendit  vocem,  &c  ^neid.  vii.  511. 

And  hence  we  may  collect  a  just  idea  of  the  term  opportunity. 
It  is  not  merely  time,  concurring  with  events,  for  time  attends 
them  all,  be  they  prosperous  or  adverse ;  but  it  is  time,  con- 
curring favourably ;  it  is  time,  cooperating  as  an  auxiliary  cause/ 

Time  (it  is  said)  and  chance  happeneth  to  all.  And  what  is 
this  chance  ?  Is  it  the  chance  mentioned  by  Milton  as  residing 
at  the  court  of  Chaos  ?*  Or  is  it  the  same  which  some  philosophers 
suppose  to  have  framed  the  world,  and  to  have  maintained  in  it 
ever  since  no  inconsiderable  sway?  If  such  chance  be  the  strict 
opposite  to  a  rational  principle,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it 
should  have  supplied  its  place,  and  without  the  least  ingenuity 
have  produced  a  work  so  ingenious.  It  is  hard,  also,  to  conceive, 
how  without  a  reason  that  should  exist,  which  it  requires  so 
much  reason  (even  in  part  only)  to  comprehend.*  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  sort  of  chance^  which,  under  the  name  of  fortune^ 
we  find  described  as  follows :  "  a  cause  not  manifest  to  human 
reasoning;"  not  a  cause  devoid  of  reason,  but  a  cause  which 
human  reason  wants  the  means  to  investigate."" 

■*  According  to  the  Stagirite,  good  passes  ■  Paradise  Lost,  book  iL  965. 

through   all  the   predicaments,  and,  as  it  *  Hanc  igitur  in  Stellisconstantiam^hanc 

stops  at  each,  assumes  a  different  denomina-  tantam  tarn  variis  cursibns  in  omni  letemi- 

tion.     In  substance,  it  is  mind  and  deity;  tate  conyenientiam  temporum,  non  posnm 

in  quality,  it  is   that  which   is  just;  in  intelligerc sine mente, ratione, consilio.    Ck. 

quantity,  that  which  is  exact,  and  according  de  Nat.  Deor.  iL  21.    Dubitant  de  mnndo, 

to  measure ;  and  in  the  predicament  when^  ex  quo  et  oriuntur  et  fiunt  omnia,  casune 

it  is  opportunity ;  iv  8^  r^  ir<frc,  6  Kaip6s'  ipse  sit  effectus  aut  necessitate  aliqoa,  an 

that  is  to  say,  (food  or  favouraUe,,  acceding  ratione  ac  mente  divina :  et  Archimedem 

to  the  time  when^  and   characterizing   it,  arbitnmturplusvaluisseinimitandisspluene 

gives  it  by  such  accession  the  name  of  op-  conversion ibus,  quam  naturam  in  effidendis. 

portumty.    Aristot  Ethic.  Eudem.  p.  86.  Cic.  de  Nat  Deor.  iL  34. 

edit.  Sylb.     I^ocura  autem  actionis,  oppor-  "  Aoicf  <  fi\v  curia  ^  rvxh*  ASiyAof  8^  &r- 

tunitatem  temporis  esse  dicunt ;  tempus  nu-  Bpwirlirp  hayola.    Arist  Phys.  ii.  4.  p.  33. 

tern  actionis  ojijxtiiunum   Oneco   flxcupia^  edit  Sylb.     Instead  of  Siovo^f,  they  used 

Latine  appcllatur  otro^v/o.  Cic.  de  OfTic.  L  40.  afterwards  the  tenn  Koytfffi^, 
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We  may  learn  from  experience,  that  whatever  opening  there 
may  be  left  for  human  freedom,  (and  enough  is  there  left,  both 
for  merit  and  demerit,)  it  is  not  so  uncontrolled  as  in  the  least 
to  aftect  the  universe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  giants  of  old,  heap  moun- 
tain upon  mountain.  There  is  an  irreversible  order  of  things,  to 
which  we  necessarilv  submit ;  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of 
successive  causes  with  their  effects,  by  which  both  the  being  and 
the  well-being  of  this  whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  order  or  concatenation  has  different  denomina- 
tions :  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  its  author,  we  call  it 
fate ;  referred  to  his  foresight  for  the  good  of  all,  we  call  it  pro- 
mdence^ 

It  is  this  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  actions  and  de- 
signs; which  cooperates  with  the  pilot,  the  husbandman,  and 
the  merchant ;  nor  with  these  alone,  but  with  all  of  every  de- 

free,  from  the  meanest  peasant,  up  to  the  mightiest  monarch, 
f  it  cooperate  favourably,  they  succeed;  if  otherwise,  they  fail. 
And  hence  the  supposed  efficacy  of  time  and  place,  so  often  of 
such  importance  in  this  cooperation.  It  is  hence,  ^^  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  &c. 

A  pilot  sails,  with  intention  to  reach  a  certain  port.  All 
that  the  skill  of  a  good  navigator  can  suggest,  is  done ;  yet  he 
sails  at  a  time  when  hurricanes  arise,  and,  instead  of  gaining  the 
destined  port,  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  A  farmer  with  proper 
industry  manures  and  sows  his  fields ;  yet  the  seasons  destroy 
his  harvest,  and  (according  to  his  own  phrase)  ^^  the  times  fight 
against  him.""  A  merchant  travels,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  a 
distant  country,  and  there  contracts  a  pestilential  disease,  which 
carries  him  off. 

These  incidents,  thus  connected  with  time  and  place,  are  re- 
ferred in  common  language  to  chance,  as  to  their  cause ;  and  so 
indeed  they  may,  as  far  as  chance  implies  a  came^  which  human 
reasoning  was  not  able  either  to  foresee  or  obviate.  But  if  we 
go  fiirther,  and  suppose  it  a  cause,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  at  all ;  in  such  case  we  do  nothing  less  than  deify  chance^ 
committing  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  blindest  of  guides,  in- 
stead of  that  One,  All-good,  All-powerftd,  Divine  Intelligence, 
which,  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  both  sees  and  hears  all 
things.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  two  genera  or  arrangements  of  when  and 
where, 

'  Three  teirns  are  here  employed,  chance,  servient  to  the  caaae  of  Providence,  and 

fate,  and  providence ;  the  two  first  of  which  hy  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  the 

have  heeia  often  improperly  asserted,  the  supreme  intelligent  principle,  to  make  them 

last   has  hecn  often   hardily  denied,  and  weaken  the  system  of  Atheism,  rather  than 

all  this  to  farour  the  Atheistic  system.  contribute  to  its  support. 

The  author  of  these  notes  has  endea-  '  See  Epicharraus,  quoted  in  note  a,  p. 

voured  to  give  such  meanings  to  the  terms  282. 
chamse  and  fate,  ai  may  render  them  sub- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OONCERNINQ    POSITION    OR    SITUATION.      WHAT    IT    IS,    AND    HOW    DE- 
DUCED—HOW  IT    EXISTS   IN    BEINGS    INANUf  ATE IN  VEGETABLES 

IN    MAN ANIMAL    PROGRESSION.       WORKS    OF    ART.       ATTITUDES 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ATTITUDE ^FROM    POETS FROM    ACTORS FROM 

ORATORS.       ITS     EFFICACY,    WHENCE.       POSITION,    AMONG    THE     ELE- 
MENTS  OF    DEBfOCRITUS ITS    INFLUENCE    AND   IMPORTANCE    IN    THE 

NATURAL  WORLD— IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 

The  arrangement  or  predicament  of  position  or  situation  has  a 
near  affinity  with  that  of  place.  They  are  both  of  the  relative 
order,  and  are  both  conversant,  when  taken  strictly,  about  cor- 
poreal substances  only.  They  differ,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
simple  possession  of  space  constitutes  place ;  the  manner  of  pos- 
sessing it,  position^  or  situation^ 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  body  possesses  space,  has  respect 
to  certain  relations,  which  exist,  some  within,  and  some  without 
it ;  relations,  which  arise  from  its  parts,  its  whole,  its  immediate 
place,  and  the  place  surrounding  it. 

We  shall  explain  what  we  assert,  (which  perhaps  may  appear 
obscure,)  by  beginning  from  bodies  the  most  simple,  and  passing 
from  these  to  others,  more  complex  and  diversified. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfectly  similar  of  all  bodies  is  the 
sphere.^  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  sphere,  and  place  it  upon  the 
ground,  the  part  furthest  from  the  earth^s  centre  we  call  its  top; 
that  the  nearest,  its  bottom ;  and  all  lying  between  we  call  its 

*  Differt  dtut  ab  tf&i  in  hoc,  quod  tf&i  *^  We  are  not  to  nndentand  the  genus  of 
est  locatio  totiua,  tUui  est  ordinatio  partium  /^m^,  or  ptmtion^  by  taking  into  our  die- 
in  loco.  Ubi  est  simpliciter  esse  in  loco ;  cussion  either  the  body  lying,  or  the  place 
tUut  secundum  partium  ordinationem.  Fell,  in  which  it  lies,  but  singly  and  solely  by 
p.  104.  taking  into  our  account  Uie  peculiar  mode 

Ad  situm  omnem  requiritur  triplex  ha-  of  tUe  in  the  genus  of  lying,  as  it  runs 


bitudo,  qu8B  conjuncta  constituit  situm 
habitude  partium  alicujus  totius  inter  se 
partium  alicujus  totius  ad  ipsum  totum 


through  all  those  ranks  of  beings,  which 
are  formed  by  nature  to  be  supported  some 
of  them  by  others,  or  to  be  seated  some 
partium  et  totius  ad  locum.    Sanderson,  p.    of  them  upon  others ;  for  it  is  this  oonneo- 
49.  L  i.  c.  14.  tion  between  things  that  are  seated,  and 

Prsedicamentum  situs  (irctb-tfoi)  respicit  things  that  afford  the  seat,  which  makes 
positionem  rei,  turn  respectu  partium  suarum  the  primary  and  the  strictest  description  of 
mter  se,  tum  respectu  lod,  aliarumqoe  re-  /j«m^,  or  potiium,'^  SimpL  in  Pr»d.  p.  85. 
mm.    Wallis,  L  L  c.  13.  edit.  Basil  1551. 

Otrt  oby  th  Ktiiitvov  <r&fiat  oih9  rhy  *  The  sphere,  and  other  solid  figures, 
r&woVy  iv  f  KtTrcut  rf  8iayo(f  Ttpi\<ifi0dn  soon  after  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are, 
tHtrra,  9ti  votiv  rh  KcurOcu,  fu^nyy  8^  r^v  for  the  greatest  part,  well  known.  He, 
lxov<''^  vx"  94<ruf  4y  r^  y4yu  rov  KturSai  however,  who  wishes  for  ocular  tnq>ection, 
Koyi(6fi9¥oy  Kcerk  ircCrra  rd  6vrat  tea  may  find  them  all  (the  sphere  alone  ex- 
wi^fUKW  rrtpa  6<p>*  MfM0y  Wxc<r9ai,  ij  cepted)  among  the  diagrams  of  the  eleventh 
iriBfrCtffOai  rii  trtpa  4v  rots  Moots*  ii  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid,  to  which  booka 
yitp  Toui5f  avfiTXMcri  r&y  ipiSpvfittmy  ical  we  refer  him,  as  they  are  easy  to  be  had, 
r&y  rV  ^fKw  Top^x^yrtv  Kupuordrri  under  various  editions, 
ftol  Tpwrltmi  ia^l  rod  Kttir$at  ^oypa^ : 
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middle.  These  distinctions  in  the  sphere  regard  external  objects 
only,  because  the  sphere,  being  everywhere  similar,  contributes 
nothing  to  them  itself.  If  we  roll  it,  therefore,  along,  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  lost ;  only,  while  the  motion  continues,  they 
perpetually  vary,  and  that  merely  with  reference  to  local  dis- 
tinctions, existing  without. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  sphere,  though  it  have  place^ 
yet  according  to  these  reasonings  has  in  strictness  no  position^ 
because  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  deducible  from  its  own  figure, 
which  parts  can  be  called  top  or  bottom,  as  contradistinguished 
one  to  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  sphere,  may  be  asserted  almost  as  truly 
of  the  five  Platonic  bodies,  the  equilateral  pyramid,  the  cube, 
the  octoedron,  &c.,  and  that,  because  they  are  not  only  regular, 
but  because  their  several  faces  are  every  way  similar. 

What  is  true  of  these  bodies,  is  true  also  of  their  opposites, 
the  bodies  I  mean,  which  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  universally 
irregular.  Fragments  of  rock,  and  hillocks  of  sand,  have  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  but  what  is  merely  casual ;  and  therefore,  though 
of  necessity  they  exist  in  place  by  beinff  bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  distinctions  under  the  meaning  here 
adopted,  it  of  course  follows  they  cannot  properly  have  position. 

But  if  we  pass  to  those  bodies  which  are  neither  irregular, 
like  the  broken  rock,  because  they  have  order  and  proportion ; 
nor  yet  every  way  similar,  like  the  sphere,  because  they  have 
extensions  that  are  unequal,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  cylinder, 
or  the  parallelipopedon  ;)  here  we  shall  find  the  very  bodies, 
from  their  own  attributes,  to  concur  with  the  world  around, 
both  in  acquiring  to  themselves  position,  as  well  as  in  diversi- 
fying it. 

The  cylinder,  for  example,  extends  further  one  way  than 
another,  and  therefore  possesses  within  itself  three  such  parts, 
as  two  extremes,  and  one  mean.  If  we  so  place  it,  therefore, 
that  one  of  these  extremes  (no  matter  which)  shall  be  most 
remote  from  the  earth^s  centre,  and  the  other  most  near ;  in  such 
case,  by  this  manner  of  blending  external  and  internal  relations, 
the  cylinder  is  said  to  stand.  If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher 
extreme  from  its  perpendicular,  and  thus  differently  blend  rela- 
tions, the  cylinder  is  said  to  incline.  And  if  we  pursue  this  in- 
clination, till  the  two  extremes  of  top  and  bottom  become 
horizontal,  then  it  is  said  to  lis.  The  motion  which  leads  from 
standing  to  lying,  we  call  falling ;  that  from  lying  to  standing, 
we  call  rising.  Every  one  of  these  affections  may  well  happen 
to  the  cylinder,  because  its  peculiar  figure,  taken  with  its  peculiar 
place,  cooperates  to  the  production  of  the  positions  here  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  not  so  with  those  bodies  already  mentioned,  where  these 
internal  characters  are  not  distinguished.     The  sphere  and  the 
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cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  because  they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more 
at  one  time  than  another. 

But  suppose  we  go  further:  suppose  to  one  extreme  of  this 
cylinder  we  add  a  new  part,  that  is  a  capital ;  to  the  other  ex- 
treme another  part,  that  is  a  base :  the  two  extremes  of  the 
cylinder  would  no  longer  in  such  case  remain  indiscriminate,  but 
the  characters  of  top  and  bottom  would  become  distinguished 
and  ascertained,  even  in  the  figure  itself,  without  looking  to 
things  external. 

The  consequences  of  these  new  characters  are  new  modes  of 
position.  A  pillar  (for  such  we  must  now  suppose  it)  is  not 
only  capable,  like  the  simple  cylinder,  of  standing  and  of  lying, 
but  inasmuch  as  two  of  its  parts,  that  is  to  say,  its  extremes, 
are  essentially  distinguished,  if  it  rest  on  its  base,  it  stands  up- 
right ;  if  on  its  capital,  it  stands  inverted. 

Let  us  carrv  our  suppositions  further,  and  by  a  metamorphosis, 
like  one  of  OvidX  transform  this  pillar  into  a^  tree.  Let  the 
capital  sprout  into  branches,  the  shafl  become  a  trunk,  and  the 
base  strike  into  roots.  Here  then  in  a  vegetable  subject  we 
behold  the  same  distinctions ;  a  top,  a  bottom,  and  a  middle  of 
its  own,  leading  as  before  to  the  same  diversities  of  position. 

If  we  still  pursue  the  metamorphosis,  and  transform  the  tree 
into  a  man,  making  its  branches  into  a  head,  its  trunk  into  a 
bod^,  and  its  roots  mto  feet,  we  shall  discover  also  in  an  animal 
subject  the  same  distinctions  as  before ;  and  the  subject  will  in 
consequence  be  capable  of  lying,  as  well  as  of  standing;  of 
standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only  an  extended  substance, 
like  the  column,  or  the  tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an  animal, 
he  is  by  nature  locomotive.  Now  the  part  of  him  in  progression, 
which  leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  fore  part,  or  front ;  the 
opposite,  his  hinder  part,  or  rear ;  and  the  two  parts  upon  each 
side,  his  right  and  his  left. 

And  thus  has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  animal  frame,  over 
and  above  the  former  distinctions  of  top  and  bottom,  (both  of 
them  common  to  the  other  subjects  already  described,)  four 
additional  distinctions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  animal,  the  distinc- 
tions o(  fr(mt  and  rear^  of  right  and  lefty  which  four  are  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  column  and  to  the  tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  position  of  standing,  these  four  dis- 
tinctions have  little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  lie,  then  is 
their  efficacy  seen,  and  each  of  them  leads  to  a  new  and  different 
position.  If  his  front,  while  he  is  lying,  be  nearest  to  the  earth, 
then  is  he  said  to  lie  prone ;  if  his  hinder  part,  or  rear,  then  to 
lie  supine ;  if  neither  of  these,  then  it  is  either  on  his  right,  or 
on  his  left ;  which  positions  are  unknown  either  to  the  pUlar  or 
the  tree. 

Thus,  besides  the  standing  positions  of  upright  and  inverted, 
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has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  frame,  four  other  positions, 
which  appertain  to  him,  as  he  lies;  so  that  his  frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  whole,  is  susceptible  of  six  different  and 
specific  positions,  which  have  reference  to  the  six  different  and 
specific  extensions  of  his  body.^ 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular  island  Sicily  was  thrown 
upon  the  Giant  Typhoeus.  Under  one  promontory  lay  his  riffht 
arm;  under  another,  his  left;  under  a  third,  his  leffs;  under 
Mount  ^tna,  his  head ;  under  the  whole  island  his  body,  having 
his  breast  upwards,  his  back  downwards.  These  positions  refer 
to  the  several  extensions  above  described. 

Vasta  giganteis  ingesta  est  insula  membiis 

Tiinacris,  et  magnis  subjectmn  molibus  uiget 

iEthereas  aasum  sperare  TyphoSa  aedea. 

Nititar  ille  qaidem,  pugnatque  renugere  saepe  ; 

Dextra  aed  AiiBOiiio  manns  est  subjecta  Peloro  ; 

liSBTa,  Paclijriie,  tibi :  Lilybeeo  cnua  premuntiir ; 

DegiaYat  ^tna  caput :  sub  qua  resupinus  atenaa 

Ejectai,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeus.        Oyid.  Metam.  y.  346. 

But  not  to  anticipate  with  regard  to  poets,  of  whom  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  In  a  cube  there  are  six  faces,  capable  of 
denoting  as  many  positions;  and  yet  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  cube  and  the  man :  the  faces  of  the  cube 
being  all  of  them  similar,  its  positions,  being  only  nominal,  can 
only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every  face  can  alike  concur  to 
the  forming  of  the  same  position.  But  the  parts  analogous  to 
these  in  man  being  all  of  them  dissimilar,  his  positions,  being 
real,  are  by  no  means  thus  commutable ;  but  if  the  head  be  up- 
permost, then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position,  upright ;  if  his 
back  be  uppermost,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position, 
prone ;  nor  can  he  possibly  be  called  either  prone  or  upright, 
were  any  other  part  to  exist  in  the  same  place,  excepting  the 
two  here  mentioned. 

From  what  has  been  alleged,  we  see  the  true  origin  of  position 
or  situation.  ^^  It  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  distinctions 
of  parts  iffithin  bear  to  the  distinctions  of  place  without ;  and  it 
varies,  of  course,  as  this  relation  is  found  to  vary.^  The  fewer 
of  these  internal  distinctions  any  being  possesses,  the  less  always 
the  number  of  its  possible  positions.  As  it  possesses  more,  its 
positions  increase  with  them. 

As  to  the  f)rogre8sion  of  animals^  peculiar  to  them  as  animals, 
that  progression  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move,  not  as  mere 
bodies,  but  as  bodies  possessed  of  instinct  and  sensation ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  progression  is  formed  by  the  help  of  joints 
and  muscles ;  and  that  these,  during  their  operation,  form  within 

^  See  these  difierent  extensions,  which  of  Animals,  we  read,  Ix*'  ^  ^  Jb^pcMros  ica2 

Aristotle  calls'* distances,*^ SMurrcCtrcts, fully  t^  tbw  ica2  rh  ic^«,  Jca)  t&  ffixftoa^w  jcol 

discussed  in  his  treatise  De  Animalium  in-  rk  iwUrBia,  kqI  8c{ii^  ico)  i^urrtpd.     Hist, 

gressu,  p.  129.  edit  Sylb.    In  his  History  Aninial.  p.  17.  edit  Sylb. 
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the  animal  body  a  variety  of  angles  and  flexures.  Now  hence 
arises  a  fresh  multitude  of  characteristic  positions.  There  is 
one  position,  under  which  a  bird  flies ;  another,  under  which  a 
horse  gallops ;  a  third,  under  which  a  man  walks,  &c. 

These  latter  positions  differ  from  those  already  described,  be- 
cause they  depend  not  on  a  simple  relation  of  the  whole  body  to 
things  without,  but  on  a  diversified  relation  of  its  difierent  parts 
one  to  another.  The  painter  well  knows  the  force  of  these 
positions,  since  it  is  by  these  he  superinduces  motion  upon  im- 
moveable canvas ;  so  that  from  the  position,  which  we  see,  we 
infer  the  progression,  which  we  see  not.^ 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  power  of  position 
or  situation  in  works  of  art.  Among  the  common  utensils  of 
life,  such  as  chairs,  beds,  tables,  &c.,  there  is  a  position  which  is 
proper,  and  another  which  is  absurd ;  a  position  by  which  they 
attain  their  end,  and  another  which  renders  them  useless.  Some 
derive  their  very  essence  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  from  their 
dtuation :  for  example,  the  lintel,  from  being  over  the  door ; 
the  threshold,  from  being  under  it.''  We  pass  from  these  to 
productions  more  elegant. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  various  positions  peculiar  to 
animal  bodies,  and  to  the  human  above  the  rest,  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  attitudes,)  which  constitutes  so  eminent 
a  part  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  painter.     To  the  statuary,  if 

Eossible,  it  is  a  more  important  science  still,  because  he  has  no 
elps,  like  the  painter,  from  colour,  light,  and  shade. 

Instances  in  support  of  this  assertion  (if  it  needs  supporting 
by  instances)  may  be  alleged  innumerable,  both  from  pictures 
and  from  statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  the  attitudes  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
sorcerer  Elymas,  in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael ;  of  Apollo  and  the 
dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of  Guide ;  of  the  Sleeping  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Silence  of  Caracci ;  of  many  and 
diversified  holy  families,  in  the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

From  attitudes  in  painting,  we  pass  to  those  in  sculpture  ;  to 
that  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Famesian  Hercules,  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dying  Gladiator,'  &c. 

'  See  page  2P,  &c  given  by  Lyaippus  to  the  statue  of  Alex- 

*  T&  8<  9^<rci  [X^crai,]  otoy  ottHhs  ical  ander  the  Great  That  prince  had  a  certain 
intfy9vpotr  rovra  yitp  r^  JccurOoi  xms  extenaion  of  neck,  which  made  him  gently 
Zta^ptt:  **  Other  substances  are  denomi-  recline  it  upon  his  left  shoulder.  When 
Dated  from  their  position,  as  the  threshold  his  figure  was  cast  in  brass  by  Lysippus, 
and  the  lintel ;  for  these  differ  by  the  the  artist  ingeniously  contrived  to  convert 
peculiar  manner  of  their  being  situated.**  this  natural  defect  into  an  attitude  of  mag- 
And  soon  after,  OMs  ydp  4ariv^  Zri  oSrvs  nificence.  His  head,  being  reclined,  was 
jccrrcu*  fcal  rh  tlvoL,  rh  othofs  avrh  KtTirBcu  made,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  look,  to  con- 
tniiudvu :  **  For  it  is  a  threshold,  because  it  template  the  heavens,  as  if  things  below 
is  so  situated  ;  and  its  existence  indicates  were  already  at  his  command.  And  hence 
its  being  situated  after  this  manner.**  the  meaning  of  that  celebrated  epigram,  in 
Metaph.  H.  c.  6.  p.  1 35.  edit  Sylb.  which  this  work  of  brass  is  supposed  to 

*  To  these  attitudes  may  be  added  that  address  Jupiter  in  the  following  words : 
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It  Is  easy,  when  we  are  describing  these  beauties,  to.  be 
diffuse  in  our  expressions,  and  to  exclaim,  as  we  describe,  How 
charming  !  How  exquisite !  &c.  But  the  observation  is  just, 
as  well  as  obvious : 

SegniuB  inritant  animos  demitsa  per  aurem, 

Qnain  qus  sunt  oculis  commissa  fidelibut.  Hor.  Art  Poet  180. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend  attitude  in  works  such 
as  these,  must  either  visit  the  originals,  or  else  contemplate 
them  (as  he  may  easily  do)  in  models,  drawings,  and  books  of 
sculpture  and  painting.*^ 

We  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  the  works  of  poets,  because 
these  address  us  in  words,  and  convey  to  us  their  ideas  not 
through  our  language  but  their  own.  It  is  thus  Virgil  gives  us 
an  attitude  of  sitting  in  desperation : 

Sedet,  aeternmnqne  sedeliit 
Infelix  Theseus.  JEn.  vi  517. 

Shakspeare,  of  sitting  in  despondence  : 

She  sat,  like  patience  on  a  monument 

Smiling  at  grie£  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  sc  & 

Milton,  of  conjugal  affection : 

He,  on  his  side 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  loye 
Hung  over  her,  enamour*d.  Par.  Lost,  y.  1 1. 

Ovid  makes  Thescelus,  as  he  elevated  a  javelin,  to  be  mira- 
culously petrified  in  the  very  attitude  of  aiming : 

Utque  manu  jaculum  &tale  parahat 
Mittere,  in  hoc  hsesit  signum  de  marmore  gestu.         Metam.  ▼.  182. 

More  formidable  is  a  similar  attitude  at  Milton'^s  Lazar-house  : 

Over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delayed  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  xL  491. 

There  are  attitudes  less  tremendous,  that  mark  reverence  and 
humiliation. 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

These  crouchings,  and  these  lowly  courtesies 

Mi^t  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men.         Jul.  Caesar,  act  iiL  sc  1. 

The  lying,  or  being  extended  on  some  surface,  is  an  attitude 
in  most  instances  so  connected  vrith  death,  that  death  is  often 
denoted  by  that  attitude  alone. 

Thus  Nestor,  in  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Greek  conmianders 
slain  before  Troy : 

KMaom  V  toiK^v  6  xd\KtoSf  tls  Ai&        '  Those  who  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 

Kf^fftoy,  where  these  notes  were  written,  may  find 

Toy  W  i/xoi  rl$tfiai'  ZcS,  ffh  8*  "Okvfi-  excellent  examples  of  attitude  at  Wilton 

wov  Ix*'  house,  (lord  Pembroke's,)  among  the  statues 

The  brass  looks  up  to  Jove^  and  seems  to  and  basso-relievos  there  preserred  ;  in  par^ 

cryf  ticular,  the  Cupid  bending  his  Bow;  the 

7^  earik  is  mine ;  do  thou  possess  the  sky.  Faun,  who,  as  he  stands,  turns  his  body, 

Plut  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335.  edit  and  looks  backwards ;   the  figurei  in  the 

Xyland.     See  also  Brodaei  Epigram.  Or.  L  Marriage-Tase  ;  the  Amazon  fighting,  the 

iv.  p.  454.  edit  Franc  1600,  where  the  lines  basso-relieyos  of  Meleager,  of  Niobe»   (tf 

here  cited  are  introduced  by  two  others.  Ceres  and  Triptolemus,  &c 
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"EpBa  V  ftrciTo  K«r4itraBw  thrtrot  Apioroij 

"EpBa  fi^y  Atas  Ktirai  V^Jof,  IfySa  «'  'Ax^AXci^j, 

"Eytfa  Si  Ildh-poicAof,  ^c^iv  fA'fi<rrvp  ArcUoKros, 

"Ei^  8*  ifitts  i^s  vUs.  Odys.  T.  108. 

**  There  fell  the  brareat  of  the  Grecian  chiefs ; 

There  lies  great  Ajax ;  there  Achilles  lies ; 

There,  too,  Patroclus,  knowing  as  a  god  ; 

There  my  own  much-lov'd  son.** » 

Thu8  Shakspeare : 

0  !  mighty  Caesar,  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquests,  spoils. 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  Jul.  Cses.  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

Sleep,  whom  the  poets  deify,  appears  under  a  similar  position : 

Cttbat  ipse  Deus,  membris  languore  solutis.  Oyid.  Metam.  zL  612. 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  resemblance  in  position^  joined  to 
that  other,  the  cessation  of  the  sensitive  powers,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  were  by  the  poets  called  brothers,'*  and  that  the  former 
upon  many  occasions  served  to  represent  the  latter.* 

If  we  pass  from  poets  to  actors,^  (by  actors,  I  mean  those  of 
dramatic  compositions,)  we  shall  find  that  attitudes  and  posi- 
tions make  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  merit ;  so  that  though  they 
are  to  speak,  it  is  certain,  as  well  as  to  act,  yet  it  is  from  acting, 
not  from  speaking,  that  they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  positions  without  their  use  to  that  real  actor 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  I  mean  the  orator.  Demosthenes,  in 
whom  rhetoric  attained  its  last  perfection,  was  at  first  so  un- 
successful, that  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair,  till  Satyrus,  a 
celebrated  tragedian,  shewed  him  the  amazing  force  of  action, 
by  the  different  manners  of  repeating  certain  passages  out  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.'' 

And  whence  is  it  that  positions  derive  this  wondrous  efficacy  ! 
It  is,  in  fact,  because  the  body  is  an  organ  to  the  soul ;  an  instru- 
ment, whose  gestures   correspond  to  every  affection,  and   are 

'  See  also  Hom.  11X20.  and  Mr.  darkens         It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  custom 

note,  where  he  quotes  Quinctilian.  with  all  nations,  in  instances  of  this  sort, 

^  See  page  132.  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  thing  sig- 

'  When  sleep  represents  death,  it  is  com-  nificd,  by  the  mildness  of  the  terms  that 

monly  marked  witn  some  strong  epithet :  signify  it :  a  well-known  figure,  called,  in 

by  Homer  it  is  called  a  brazen  sleep ;  by  bo^ks  of  rhetoric,  Euphemisraus. 
Viigil,  an  iron  sleep  ;  by  Horace,  simply  a        1  See  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  56,  57,  58,  59. 

long  sleep  ;  which  idea  the  poet  Moschus  edit  Pcarce ;  where  it  is  worth  remarking, 

heightens  by  calling   it  not  only  a  long  (c   59.)   so   much   stress   is   laid   on    the 

sleep,  but  a  sleep  without  an  end ;  a  sleep  management  of  the  countenance,  and  of  the 

oat  of  which  we  cannot  be  awaked.  eyes  in  particular,  that  we  are  informed  the 

E08o/i«t  c3  fUUa  fuucphy,  itr4pfiora,  v4t-  old  men  of  that  age  did  not  greatly  praise 

yprrov  fhrvov.  even  Roscius  himself,  when  he  appeared  in 

See  Hom.  Iliad.  A.  241.  Virg.  ^n.  x.  745.  his  mask — Quo  melius  nostri  illi  senes,  qui 

Hor.  Od.  l.iiL  11.  36.  Mosch.  Idyl.  iii.  105.  pcrsonatum  ne  Roscium  quidem  magnoper« 

Even  in  prose- writers,  when  we  read  of  laudabant ;  animi  est  enim  omnia  actio  ;  ct 

persons  being  dead,  we  sometimes  read  that  imago  anirai  vultus  est,  indices  oculi. 
**  they  are  Men  asleep,**  or  that  **  they  slept        ^  Plutarch.  Demosthen.  p.  849.  edit  Xy- 

with  their  fiithert.**  1  Cor.  xt.  6 ;  2  Chron.  land, 
iz.  81. 
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diversified  by  natnre  herself,  as  those  affections  are  found  to 
vary.  Words  move  only  those  who  understand  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  language  is  understood,  acute  sentiments 
often  escape  the  comprehension  of  unacute  hearers.  But  action, 
spontaneously  indicating  the  motions  of  the  soul,  is  a  language 
which  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  stranger  comprehends. 
Every  one  knows  the  external  gestures  and  signs  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himself  and  others  indicate  their  several 
affections;  so  that  seeing  the  same  signs  recur,  he  readily 
knows  their  meaning,  inasmuch  as  nature  herself  supplies  the 
place  of  an  interpreter.  But  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to 
others  more  general. 

The  primary  elements  of  Democritus  were  atoms  and  a  void. 
As  for  the  variety  and  the  specific  differences,  which  he  found 
to  exist  in  things,  he  deduced  them  out  of  his  atoms ;  first  by 
fi^uroy  as  A,  for  example,  differs  from  N ;  next  by  order^  as  AN, 
for  example,  differs  from  NA ;  and  lastly  by  position^  as  Z,  for 
example,  differs  from  N,  these  letters  in  figure  being  in  a  manner 
the  sapae.' 

Thus  position,  according  to  this  philosopher,  stands  among 
the  principles  of  the  universe. 

A  high  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps  not  an  undeserved  one,  if, 
by  attending  to  particulars,  we  contemplate  its  extensive  infla- 
ence.  For  not  to  mention  the  force  of  position  in  the  different 
parts  of  every  animal ;  not  to  mention  the  admirable  situation 
even  of  subordinate  subjects ;  the  gratefiil  variety  of  lands  and 
waters,  of  mountains  and  plains ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens  above,  and  of  the  earth  beneatn ;  of  the  sun 
himself  in  the  centre,  and  the  several  planets  moving  round  him? 
If  we  carry  our  hypothesis  further,  and  suppose  (as  has  been 
well  conjectured)  that  the  solar  system  itself  has  a  proper  posi- 
tion respecting  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  they,  presiding  in  other 
systems,  maintain  a  certain  position  respecting  the  system  of  the 
sun ;  we  shall  have  reason  so  to  esteem  the  importance  of  this 
genus,  that  perhaps  upon  its  permanence  depends  the  perma- 
nence of  the  world. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised,  though  it  be  properly  an  attribute 
of  things  corporeal,  if  we  discover  the  traces  of  it  even  in  beings 
incorporeal.  If  the  sensible  world  be  an  effect,  of  which  the 
cause  is  a  sovereign  mind,  all  that  we  discover  in  effects  we  may 
fairly  look  for  in  their  causes,  since  here  its  prior  existence  is  in 
a  manner  necessary .°* 

Thus  our  own  minds  are  not  only  the  place  and  region  of  our 

^  What  others  called  cjcrifia,  **  figure,**  Philoponus,  in  his  comment,  informs  ns, 

Democritus  called  Pvayu6s :  ri^ts^  **  order,**  that  these  strange  words  were  \4^us  'A0- 

he  called  Bui0im  '  <^nd  9^i5,  **  situation,**  8«piica2,  **  Abderic  words  ;**  words  used  in 

or  **  position,**  he  called  rpoir^.    See  Ari-  Abdera,  the  city  to  which  Democritus  be- 

stot.  Metaph.  p.  11.  134.  edit  Sylb.    See  longed, 
also  Lib.  de  Qen.  et  Corrupt  1.  i.  c  2.  where        "  See  p.  228,  &c 
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ideas,"  but  with  respect  to  these  ideas,  such  is  the  influence  of 
position,  that  upon  this  in  a  manner  depends  our  whole  percep* 
tion  of  truth.  Let  us,  for  example,  invert  the  terms  of  a  simple 
proposition,  and  instead  of  saving,  that  ^^  every  man  is  an 
animal,^  say  that  ^^  every  animal  is  a  man  ;^  and  what  becomes 
of  the  truth  which  such  proposition  contained  I  Let  us  derange 
in  any  theorem  the  propositions  themselves,  confounding  them 
in  their  order,  blending  them  promiscuously,  putting  the  first 
Utst,  and  the  last  first ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  truth  which 
such  theorem  was  to  demonstrate?  It  is  lost,  till  the  proposi- 
tions recover  their  natural  situation. 

Tantum  Mries,  juncturaque  pollet.  Hor. 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  shew 
the  importance  of  arrangement  in  natural  subjects,  and  the 
amazing  differences  that  arise,  where  the  change  is  most  minute, 
ingeniously  remarks,  that  out  of  the  same  letters  are  formed 
tragedy  and  comedy.®  We  may  affirm  as  confidently,  that  out 
of  Uie  same  terms  are  formed  truth  and  falsehood.^ 

The  efficacy,  indeed,  of  this  intellectual  position  is  so. great, 
that  through  it  not  only  the  wise  know,  but  the  unwise  become 
informed.  It  is  by  the  strength  of  this  alone  that  all  teaching 
is  performed ;  all  learning  acquired ;  that  the  simple  and  unin- 
struoted  are  led  from  truths  acknowledged  to  truths  unknown,^ 
and  thus  ascend  by  due  degrees  to  the  sublimest  parts  of  science. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  that  stupendous  position,  to  that 
marvellous  arrangement,  existing  within  the  Divine  Mind ; 
where  the  whole  of  being  is  ever  present  in  perfect  order ;  and 
to  which  no  single  truth  is  ever  latent  or  unrevealed  ? ' 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  dignity  of  position  in  this  its 

■  Kat  c3  8^  ol  \4yoyT€s  t^k  ^x^y  ftyai  to  them,  the  principle  or  beginning  of  know- 

riwop  ci8«i' .'  **  Well,  therefore,  do  thej  ledge  is  different  from  what  it  is  according 

conceire,  who  say  that   the  soul  is  the  to  the  order  of  nature.     Hence  the  follow- 

r^on  of  forms,  or  ideas.^    Arist.  de  An.  ing  observation:    'H   8i   (toc^)  ^^^  ^ 

HL  4.  p.  57.  edit.  Sylb.   See  before,  p.  277,  iraAXiora  tKcurrov  yivotro*  oUy  mil  ftoBif- 

note  o,  and  p.  281.  <rcMf»  o6ic   i.wh  rod  irp^ov  koI  r^s  rov 

^  'Eic  rwtf  tUrr&y  yitp  rpttrf^ia  ylyrrat^  xftdyfutros  ^x^f  4pIot€  hpKrioy^  &XA*  86f r 

mil  Kffi^la  ypofiftdrtfy,    De  Oen.  et  Cor-  ^£<rr*  &r  fidBot :  **  There  is  another  species 

nipt.  L  L  c  2.  p.  4.  edit  Sylb.  of  beginning,  and  that  is  the  point  from 

P  Simple  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  which  any  wing  may  be  done  after  the  best 

lerenl  predicaments  or  arrangements  here  manner ;  for  example,  in  the  af!air  of  leam- 

treated,  being  the  first  part  of  logic  ing  any  thing,  we  are  sometimes  not  to 

From  different  arrangements  of  these  tenns  begin  from  what  is  first,  and  which  is  the 

ariae  propositions ;  and  from  different  ar-  principle  or  beginning  of  the  thing  itself 

mngements  of  propositions  arise  syllogisms,  but  we  are  to  begin  from  that  point  whence 

ftopositions  are  the  object  of  the  second  any  one  may  learn  the  most  easily.**    Me- 

part  of  logic ;  syllogisms,  of  the  third.  taph.  1.  ir.  c.  1. 

There  is  no  going  further,  for  the  most        In  the  Meno  of  Phito  there  is  a  striking 

enlarged  speculations  are  but  syllogisms  re-  example  of  an  arrangement  of  truths,  which 

peated.     Such,  then,  in  a  logical  and  intel-  lead  an  uninstnictcd  youth  to  the  know- 

tsetual  view,  is  the  force  and  extent  of  the  ledge  of  a  fine  and  important  theorem  in 

predicament  of  position  or  situation  here  geometry.     See  the  dialogue  of  that  name 

treated.  in  Plato,  and  Sydenham*s  elegant  and  ac- 

4  There  is  an  order  or  arrangement  pecu-  curate  translation,  enriched  with  diagrams, 
liar  to  learners ;  and  of  course,  with  respect        '  See  before,  p.  281,  296,  &c 
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archetypal  form,  let  us  view  it  at  the  same  instant  with  some- 
thing its  perfect  contrary :  let  us  compare  it,  for  example,  to  the 
sick  man  s  dream,  or  to  that  chaos  of  ideas  which  fills  the  mind 
of  one  delirious.  As  we  can  find  few  situations  more  unfor- 
tunate than  these  latter ;  so  we  can  conceive  no  one  more  re- 
spectable, or  divine,  than  the  former. 

And  so  much  for  the  genus  or  arrangement  o{  position^  which 
arises  from  the  genus  or  arrangement  of  where^  as  this  from 
the  genus  or  arrangement  of  relation^  both  position  and  where 
being  in  their  nature  relatives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCERNING  HABIT,  OR  RATHER  THE  BEING  HABITED.  ITS  DESCRIPTION. 
ITS  PRINCIPAL  SPECIES  DEDUCED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  ITS  PRIVATION. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SECOND  OR  MIDDLE  PART  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  genus  of  habit^  or  rather  of  being  habited,  is  of  so  little 
importance,  when  compared  to  the  other  predicaments,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to  an- 
cient authority." 

Though  it  have  respect  both  to  habits  which  are  worn,  and 
to  persons  who  wear  them,  yet  is  it  not  recognised  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  is  a  relation,  which  arises  from  the  two 
taken  together.* 

Now  as  every  such  habit,  as  well  as  every  such  wearer,  are 
both  of  them  substances,  the  relation  must  necessarily  be  a  rela- 
tion existing  between  substances.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
relation  existing  between  mind  and  its  habits,  (such  as  virtue  or 
science,)  nor  that  between  body  and  its  habits,  (such  as  agility 
or  health,)"  for  these  habits  are  not  substances,  but  inherent  at- 
tributes. 

Again ;  it  cannot  be  the  relation  existing  between  a  man  and 
his  possessions ;  for  though  these  are  both  of  them  substances, 
and  though  a  possessor  may  be  said  to  have  an  estate,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  it  upon  him ;  he  does  not  wear  it.' 

■  The  authority  alladed  to  U  that  of  the  rabstantia ;  ret  habita  fere  est  forma  arti- 

Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics.  ficialis  de  quarta  specie  qualitatis ;  ap[^ 

'  Quod  non  ita  intelligendum  est,  ac  u  catio  hujus  ad  illud  est  habitus  hujos  prn- 

res  ipsse,  qnsB  sic  habentur,  sint  hujus  prae-  dicamenti.     Lib.  i.  c.  1 4. 

dicomenti  (puta  restitus  ipsi,  &c)  quae  ad  "  Simplidus,  when  he  gives  the  reason, 

alia    pxsedicamenta    spectant,  sed   habitio  why  habit  and  the  body  habited  cannot  co- 

hanim,  seu  ipsum  habere,  rh  Ix*^  rovra.  exist,  as  substance  and  its  attributes  co- 

Wallis.  Logic.  L  L  c.  14.     Soon  after  he  exist,  says,  9vi»/pvri  yhp  ravrd  4<rrL,  ica2 

explains  hMio^  and  informs  us  it  means,  aWh  ixtwo:  *^{ot  these  attributes  are  con- 

Vcstitum    esse,   tunicatum    esse,   togatum  natural,  [that  is,  grow  with  the-being,]  and 

esse,  corona  cingi,  calceo  indui,  &c.  are  the  being  itsell*^  Simplic  in  Praed.  p.  93b 

Sanderson  in  his  Logic  explains  the  pre-  '  Ai^  oM^  rk  ler^ftartL,  ^  iiyfipdwoSa, 

dicament  as  follows :   Corpus  habens  est  ^  ^kovsy  ^  ircCrcfMiff,  ^  vUh  Kterii  rovro  rh 
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The  heins  habited  therefore  is,  in  its  strictest  sense,  something 
less  than  Uie  first  relation,  that  between  a  substance  and  its 
attributes;  something  more  than  the  second  relation,  that  (I 
mean)  between  a  possessor  and  his  possessions.^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  reasonings  on  a  subject  so  trite 
will  be  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  They  are  to  shew,  not  what 
the  relation  is,  but  what  it  is  not. 

If  it  be  demanded.  And  what  then  is  it !  The  answer  must 
be.  It  is  a  relation  existing  after  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  an 
artificial  substance  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  one,'  and  be- 
comes contiguous  to  it,  though  it  be  not  united  in  vital  con- 
tinuity. 

Such  was  the  very  armonr  he  had  on. 
When  he  th*  ambitioug  Norway  combated. 

Hamlet,  act  i.  m.  1. 

The  primary  end  of  being  habited  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
tection; and  that  either  by  way  of  defence  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  common  apparel ;  or  by 
way  of  defence  against  insults,  as  in  the  case  of  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  &c. 

Further  than  this :  as  habits  were  various,  both  in  their  ma- 
terials and  shapes;  and,  as  among  the  number  of  those  who 
wore  them,  some  were  superior  to  the  rest  by  their  dignity  and 
office :  hence  it  was  found  expedient,  that  many  of  these  superior 
ranks  should  be  marked  by  the  distinctions  of  peculiar  habits ; 
so  that  this  established  another  end  of  being  habited,  over  and 
above  protection,  an  end  which  gave  robes  to  peers,  uniforms  to 
admirals,  &c. 

Further  still :  some  regard,  when  either  of  the  sexes  habited 
themselves,  was  had  to  decency,  some  to  beauty  and  adventitious 
ornament ;  of  which  last  we  may  be  more  sensible,  if  we  con- 
template the  elegant  draperies  of  the  Grecian  statues,  or  those  in 
the  capital  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  compare 
these  truly  gracefiil  and  simple  forms  to  the  tasteless  and  ever 
mutable  ones  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours.^ 

y4tfos  tx^uf  \ry6fjLt$€i,  9t6ri  ohx  h  xtpt-  ^vcisoSo'aiviralo&ir^^imfroi:  *'The  having 

$4c€t  ravrd  itrrt^  Koirot  icHifuvra  tma :  any  thing  on,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  medium 

**  For  which  reason  we  are  not  said,  in  the  between  possessing,  and  the  being  habitually 

■ense  of  this  genus,  to  have  possesions,  or  disposed.     As  &r  as  it  is  had,  after  the 

slaves,  or  firiends,  or  &thers,  or  children  ;  same  manner  as  whiteness  is  had,  [or  any 

for  these  none  of  them  are  said  to  exist  in  inherent  attribute,]  it  is  distinguished  from 

their  being  thrown   round   us,  or  super-  possessions  without,  with  which  we  are  not 

induced,  although  they  are  all   [in  some  said  to  be  enveloped  or  clothed.     As  &r  as 

sense  or  other]  our  possessions.**    Simplic  it  is  corporeal,  and  firom  without,  it  is  dis^ 

nt  supra.  tinguished  from   [inherent  attributes  or] 

y  Ko2  iolxt  fUaor  w&s  cTrot  rh  Ifx*'*')  ^ov  habits  which  belong  to  us,  as  things  con- 

KficT^crOai,  iral  rov  Kott  l{iy  8iaiccMr0cu*  f  natural,  and  not  as  things  adventitious.** 

/Ur  yitp  lx*^ai,  &s  ii  Acvic^nff .  x^'^C^^  Simplic  ut  supra. 

kirh  rSiv  f^wSty  icniftdrttyt  h  o&  wtpucdfuBa*  *  See  the  preceding  notes  in  this  chapter, 

LM  <rffiaTiK6y  4tm  koHL  ^otBw^  x^i^^  particularly  uie  second. 

^  r&y  l{c«»r,  a/  ovftfitfi^icariy  ^/or,  trvfi-  *  The  same  simplicity  which  contributes 
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As  there  are  many  sorts  of  habit  which  have  respect  to  this 
last  end,  I  mean  to  beauty  or  adventitious  ornament,  so  when 
a  man  is  found  to  cultivate  this  end  to  an  excess,  it  constitutes 
the  character  which  we  call  a  fop.**  Nay,  even  the  conveniencies 
of  dress,  when  too  minutely  studied,  degenerate  into  an  ef- 
feminacy, which  carries  with  it  a  reproach.  It  was  hence  that 
Tumus  upbraided  the  Trojans  for  wearing  a  covering  over  their 
hands,  and  for  tying  their  caps  on  with  strings ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  modern  language,  for  using  gloves  and  chiustays. 

Et  tunicas  manicns,  et  habcnt  redimicula  mitrse.  JEn,  ix.  616. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  habit  as  to  disiinctian. 
In  almost  all  countries  something  of  this  hath  taken  place,  to 
distinguish  the  noble  from  the  ignoble,  the  scholar  from  the  me- 
chanic ;  to  mark  the  sacerdotal,  the  military,  the  juridical,  &c. 
It  is  to  the  fallibility  which  sometimes  attends  this  method  of 
distinguishing,  that  we  owe  those  proverbial  sayings,  "  the  cloak 
makes  not  the  philosopher;  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk.*****^ 

It  is  in  a  sense  less*  strict  and  precise,  that  we  take  the  word 
habit^  when  we  say  of  the  plains,  they  are  clothed  with  grass ;  of 
the  mountains,  they  are  clothed  with  wood  ;**  and  more  remotely 
still,  when  we  apply  the  notion  of  habit  to  the  mind:  "having 
on  the  breast-plate  of  righteousness,'*''  "taking  the  shield  of  faith,^* 
&c. 

In  the  language  of  poetry  there  is  sometimes  much  elegance 
derived  from  this  arrangement ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  mom, 
at  day-break,  is  said  to  be  clad  with  "  russet  mantle  ;^  or  when 
the  moon,  in  diffusing  her  pallid  light,  is  said  "  to  throw  d*er  the 
dusk  her  silver  mantle  C^  or  when  the  psalmist  says,  on  a  greater 

to  the  decoration  of  our  persons,  contributes  '  by  the  name  of  Vappa;  which  Baxter  in* 

also  to  the  decoration  of  nature.  geniously  explains,  Quod  insane  sumptu  sto- 

The  following  anecdote,  communicated  lidas  sequeretur  delidaa.    Non  hujuscemodi 

to  me  by  the  late  lord  Lyttlcton,  appears  homunciones  /bpps  dicimns ;  an  et  hoc  a 

to  be  worth  preserving.     When  sir  John  vappa^  quaerant  alii. 

Vaiibrugh  had  finished  Blenheim-house,  the  Vappa  meant  originally,  the  juice  of  the 

then  duchess  of  Marlborough  asked  him  grape  in  a  state  of  perfect  insipidity,  when 

for  the  plan  of  a  garden.     Sir  John  told  it  was  neither  wine  nor  vinegar.     Vappa 

her,  he  could  give  no  plan  himself^  and  he  proprie  dicitur,  quod  nee  vinum,  nee  acetum 

feared  she  might  apply  to  others  as  incapable  est  Vet.  Scholiast  in  Herat  Satir.  L  i.  a.  2. 

as  he  was,  naming  certain  gardeners  of  the  v.  13. 

time,  that  are  now  unknown.    **  But,*^  con-  ^  Pallium  non   fiunt  philosophum — Cu- 

tinned  he,  **  if  your  grace  would  have  a  cullus  non  fiicit  monachum. 

garden  truly  elegant,  you  must  apply  for  a  ^  Thus   Cicero :    Spatia  fnigifera  atque 

plan  to  the  best  painters  of  landscape."  immensa  camporum,  vestitusque  densissimos 

So  happily  did  this  ingenious  man  pre-  montium,  pecudum  pastus,  &c.     De  Nat 

diet  (as  it  were)  a  taste,  which,  taking  its  Deor.  iL  64,  p.  253.  edit  Davis.   And  before, 

rise  not  many  years  after  firom  Kent,  has  in  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  the  earth 

been  since  completed  by  Brown,  and  no-  as  Vestita  floribns,  herbis,  arboribus,  fru- 

wherewith  greater  beauty  and  magnificence  gibus,  &c.  ii.  39.  p.  195.     Yet  all  this,  we 

than  on  the  very  spot  of  which  we  are  must  remember,  is  but  metaphorical 

now  writing,  I  mean  Blenheim.  *  Ephesians,  vi.  14.  16. 

^  Horace,  in  the  first  satire  of  his  first  '  Hamlet,  act  L  sc  1.     Paradise   Lost» 

book,  calls  the  wild  and  extravagant  Nsevios  iv.  608. 
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sabject,  "  tbou  deckest  thyself  with  light,  as  it  were  with  a  gar- 
ment.''* 

Though  from  all  these  instances  we  may  perceive  the  force  of 
this  genus,  yet  another  still  remains,  I  mean  the  force  of  its 
prifHxHon.  Nakedness  is  fomid  to  heighten  other  circumstances 
of  distress : 

Ntdtu  in  ignota,  Pftlinan,  jacebis  arena.  ^n.  y.  871. 

Though  the  sense  be  metaphorical,  yet  Shakspeare  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  privation  in  the  pathetic  speech  which  he  gives 
to  Wolsey: 

O !  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  bnt  seirM  mj  Ood  with  half  the  seal 
I  serrM  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naJced  to  mj  enemies.        Henry  VIII.  act  iiL  sc  6. 

The  same  privation  has  its  effect,  also,  in  a  way  more  comic 
and  contemptaous.  It  is  thus  Aristophanes  talks  about  phi- 
losophers : 

Tohs  mxP*^^^9  ^<>^  hnnniiTovs  k^ytu.  Nc^  103. 

^  Yon  mean  thoae  pallid,  those  barefooted 'feUowa.^ 

It  is  thus  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  describes  friars : 

Linaey-woolicy  brothers, 
Oiave  mummen,  aleereleM  tome,  and  shirtless  others. 

Dunciad.  iiL  1 1 3. 

In  some  instances,  such  partial  privations  of  habit  become  an 
indication  of  reverence.  Thus  Moses,  when  on  holy  ground,  was 
ordered  to  stand  barefooted  ;^  and  among  Europeans  it  is  a  mark 
of  respect  to  appear  bareheaded. 

And  so  much  for  the  genus  or  predicament  of  kabit^  which  we 
divide  into  species  from  its  different  ends  o{  protection^  distinction^ 
€lscency^  and  omamenty  to  all  of  which  is  aliKe  opposed  their  con- 
trary, j>nf7afion.  So  much  also  for  the  ten  universal  arrange- 
ments, genera,  or  predicaments,  with  the  discussion  of  which  we 
conclude  the  second,  or  middle  part  of  this  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCEBNINO  THE  APPENDAQBS  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  GENERA  OR  AR- 
RANGEMENTS;  THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  CONCERNING  0PP081TES,  PRIOR, 
SUBSEQUENT,  TOGETHER  OR  AT  ONCE,  AND  MOTION,  USUALLY  CALLED 

POST-PREDICAMENTS THE  MODES  OR  SPECIES  OF  ALL  THESE  (mOTION 

excepted)    deduced,    and    ILLUSTRATED PREPARATION    FOR    THE 

THEORY  OF  MOTION, 

Having  now  gone  through  each  of  the  predicaments  or  philoso- 
phical arrangements,  and  considered  its  character,  and  distin- 

«  Pialm  dr.  2.  *»  Exod.  iiL  5. 
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guishing  attributes,  there  remains  nothing  fiirther  to  complete 
the  theory,  but  an  explication  of  certain  terms,  which  have  oc- 
casionally occurred;  and  which,  from  their  subsequent  place, 
and  subsequent  contemplation,  have  been  called  by  the  Latin 
logicians  post-predicaments^^  and  form  the  third,  or  last  part  of 
this  treatise. 

Thus,  for  example,  things  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  as  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  opposUes} 

At  other  times,  things  have  been  treated  as  being  some  priar^ 
some  subseqttent,  and  others  existing  together  or  at  once  p  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  examine  these  several  terms,  and 
to  investigate  the  different  meanings,  of  which  each  of  them  is 
susceptible. 

Lastly ;  motion^  in  its  various  species,  is  so  widely  diffused 
through  some  of  the  most  important  genera  already  treated,  that 
it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  speculation,  where  the  professed  end  is 
to  scrutinize  universals. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  still  remain,  as  subjects  of  our 
inquiry,  opposites^  prior  and  suisequentj  co-existent  or  at  once^  and 
last  of  all,  motion. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  as  to  opposUes^  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded, that,  having  already  spoken  of  them  in  a  former  treatise,"* 
we  omit  them  here,  and  refer  to  that. 

The  doctrine  of  prior  and  svhsequent  follows : "  and  these 
perhaps  may  appear  to  be  sufficiently  discussed,  if  we  enumerate 
and  explain  the  following  modes. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  priority  is  the  temporai^^  according 

*  See  page  258, 259.  rhv  xp^roy,  ^accordiDff  to  time  ;**  the  pn- 

^  See  before,  c.  viL  and  c.  viiL  p.  300.  ority,  depending  on  uie  quantity  of  tone 

See  also  Ariat  Praed.  Tl^pX  rSn^  'Apruetir  beinff  laiger  with  respect  to  the  labject, 

fi4rMtf,  p.  47.  edit  Sylb.  whidi  is  called  older,  or  more  ancient,  r^ 

1  See  before,  p.  382.  316.    See  Arist.  yjb  r^yx^M>yirXc(«ff7yaiicaliraXai^ff/Mr 

Pnedic.  Ittpl  rod  A/xo.  p.  54.  edit.  Sylb.  km  wptafi^tpop  kSyerau    Praed.  p.  53. 

™  Seep.  189,  note  a,  in  which  note  are  edit  Sylb. 
enomerated  **  relatiTea,**  r^  irp6s  ri;  '^con-        Ammonias,  in  commenting  this  passage, 

traries,**  rii  iyarria ;  **  contradictories,**  r^  observes  an  elegance  in  the  Greek  tongne, 

Korh  iwSipaffUf  iral  icarcC^atriy.     There  is  peculiar  to  itself:  wa\m6r9poPy  he  tells  us, 

is  one  species  omitted,  rii  icaff  %^iy  Ktd  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  beings  animal 

trrtpriaiy,  **  things  opposed  in  the  way  of  and  inanimate ;    trptfffilr^pop  is   applied 

habit  and  privation  ;**  such  as  sight  and  only  to  the  animal  genus.     Simplidus  on 

blindness.  the  same  occasion  makes  the  same  observBr 

This  privation  differs  from  that  men-  tion,  in  Prsed.  p.  106. 
tioned  already  in  the  third  chapter  of  this        The  last  author  has  also  the  following 

treatise,  because  the  privation  there  is  the  remark  concerning  the  different  modes  of 

road  to  natural  productions  ;  the  privation  temporal  priority :  r^  8i  Korh  XP^^  'f^ 

here  admite  no  progress,  nor  any  return  to  rcpo,  hrX  fi^p  rAwy§tfOfA4w¥ rib  wofif^9po¥ 

the  original  habit,  at  least  in  a  natural  way.  Bma  rod  ¥vtr  hrX  8^  rw  ivoiiirmvy  r^  ^77^ 

See  Ammon.  p.  146 ;  and  of  this  woric,  rcpor;  SimpLin  Pned.p.  106.  B.  Thinn 

p.  265.  pnor  in  time  among  the  past  are  those  tne 

**  See  Arist  Praed.  XIcpl  rod  Up6r9po¥y  furthest  from  the  present  now ;  amon^  the 

p.  53.  edit  Sylb.  future,  are  those  the  neamt  to  it**    SimpL 

"  This  mode  Azistotle  calls  prior  Kork  in  Loc 

2a2 
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to  which  we  say,  that  the  Trojan  wars  were  prior  to  the  Panics 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim. 

A  second  mode  of  priority  is,  when  a  thing  is  prior  to  some 
other,  because  it  does  not  reciprocate  in  the  consequence  of 
existence.^* 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  apparent  difficulty  of  this 
character.  The  number  ans  according  to  this  doctrine  is  prior 
to  the  number  ftw,  because  if  there  exist  two^  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  there  should  be  one ;  but  if  there  exist  one^  it 
does  not  reciprocate,  that  there  should  be  two.  Thus  every 
genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  its  various  species ;  because,  if  there 
be  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion,  there  is  necessarily  such  a 
genus  as  animal ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  genus  as  animal,  there 
is  not  necessarily  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion. 

This  mode  of  priority,  which  we  call  priority  essential^  will 
be  found  of  great  importance  in  all  logical  disquisitions,  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  merit  some  further  attention. 

According  to  this,  that  thing  of  any  two  or  many  things  is 
prior,  which,  by  being  taken  away,  annihilates  the  rest;  or 
which,  if  the  rest  are^  must  necessarily  be.** 

For  example :  if  there  were  no  theorems  of  science,  to  guide 
the  operations  of  art,  there  could  be  no  art ;  but  if  there  were 
no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still  be  theorems  of  science. 
Therefore  is  science  prior  to  art.'  Again,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  syllogized  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  sciences  as 
optics  or  astronomy.  But,  though  neither  of  these,  there  might 
notwithstanding  be  such  things  as  truths  syllogized.  Therefore 
is  logic  prior  to  these,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  every  other 
particular  science.  Again,  if  there  were  no  such  principles  as 
self-evident  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  truths 
syllogized.  But,  though  no  truths  syllogized,  there  might  still 
be  truths  self-evident.  Therefore  the  first  philosophy,  which 
treats  of  these  primary  and  original  truths,  being  prior  to  logic^ 
is  prior  also  to  the  tribe  of  sciences,  as  are  these  to  the  tribe  of 
arts ;  so  that  of  course  the  whole  structure  of  logic,  of  sciences, 
and  of  arts,  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  this  first  philosophy,  as 
upon  that  only  nrm  and  solid  base,  against  which  the  powers  of 
ignorance  and  sophistry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

P  The   words  in  Aristotle  are,  rh  fi^  which  is  co-inferred,  but  does  not  co-infer ; 

iLmarp4*poy  xarii  r^v  rod  tlycu  iueoko^-  that  which  co-annihilates,  but  is  not  co- 

Oriaiy.  Prsedic.  p.  53.  edit.  Sylb.  annihilated.^    Simpl.  in  Pned.  p.  106. 

He  alleges  the  same  instance  from  num-  '  Nihil  est  enim,  quod  ad  artem  redigi 

bers,  which  is  given  here.  possit,  nisi  ille  prius,  qui  ilia  tenet,  quorum 

4  What  is  here   said,  is  explained  in  artem  instituerevult,habeatillam8cientiam, 

what  immediately  follows.   Simplicius  says,  ut  ex  iis  rebus,  quarom  ars  nondnm  sit, 

agreeably  to  the  explanation  here  given,  artem  efficerc  possit    Cic  de  Orat.  i.  41. 

fcaA.ciy  8i  iv^wriv  ol  yttirtpoi  rh  roiovroy  edit  Pearce,  &c.  p.  63.  edit  Oxon. 

irpirtpoy,  avyeiriip*p6fjL*yoy  ft^v,  fi^  avveiri-  This  citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what 

±y  8^,  Kcd  trvyaycupovy  fihy^  fiif  avyayai-  is  here  asserted,  viz.  the  necessaiy  priority 

.     ,  tyov  94:  '^The  latter  logicians  are  ao-  of  some  science  to  every  art 
customed  to  call  this  mode  of  priority,  that 
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There  is  a  third  mode  of  priority,  seen  in  order  and  arrange- 
ment. Thus  in  the  demonstrative  sciences,  definitions  and  postu^ 
lates  are  prior  to  theorems  and  problems;  in  grammar,  syllables 
are  prior  to  words,  and  letters  to  syllables.  It  is  thus  in  a  well- 
composed  oration,  the  proeme  is  prior  to  the  state  and  argument ; 
and  these  last,  to  the  peroration." 

A  fourth  mode  of  priority,  is  that  of  honour  and  affection^ 
when  we  prefer  objects,  that  we  revere  or  love,  to  others  that 
less  merit,  or  at  least  that  we  esteem  less  to  merit  our  regard 
and  attention.' 

*Maif6.Tovs  ii\y  irpiora  Otohsy  v6fMp  &s  SMdccirrcu, 

Tods  re  tcaraxBoplovs  tr^fit  Sotftoi^af,  twofia  p4(uy 
Tols  Tc  yoytis  ti/ao,  rods  r*  kyx^f^*  ^Ky^ytuaraSy  ic.  t.  A. 

Pythag.  aurea  canuina. 

*^  The  gods  immortal,  as  by  law  divine 
They  stand  arrangM,  first  honour :  next  revere 
Th^  illustrions  heroes,  and  terrestrial  race 
Of  genii,  paying  each  the  legal  rites : 
Honour  thy  parents  next,  and  those  of  kin 
The  nearest,''  &c 

Hierocles,  in  his  comment  on  these  verses,  commonly  called 
for  their  excellence  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  has  largely 
expatiated  on  this  divine  precedence  and  subordination. 

Thus  Horace,  with  respect  to  that  priority  of  beings,  founded 

on  the  religion  of  his  country : 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 

Landibus,  &c. 

Proximos  iUi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  Od.  L  L  12. 

He  adopts  priority,  derived  from  the  same  principle,  when  be 
speaks  of  the  favourite  topics  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
cultivate : 

Quid  prius  illustrem  satiris,  musaque  pedestri  ?  Sat  L  iL  6.  y.  17. 

The  Stagirite,  who  records  these  various  modes  of  priority, 
observes  on  this  fourth  mode  (and  apparently  with  reason)  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  the  most  alien  and  foreign  of  them  all." 

He  mentions  also  a  fifth  mode,  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
sort  of  doubt.  It  should  seem,""  says  he,  besides  the  modes  here 
mentioned,  there  was  another  mode  of  priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating ;  although,  so  far  as  they  reciprocate,  they  may  be 
said  to  co-exist. 

The  fact  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any  sense  can  be  called  catue 

•  Tplrov  5^  Hard  riya  rd^ty  rh  irp^tpoy  irap*  abrois  ^>d<nc9ty  tttmu     Arist.   Prsed. 

A^cTa<,  icaddirtp  M  r&y  iirurrrifjL&y  iced  ibid,  not  translated  for  the  reason  before 

r&y  xAyvir  tv  re  yitp  reus  itfwoHtucraecus  given. 

itruTThtuuSy  K.  T.  A.     Arist.  Prjcd.  p.  63.        ■  His  words  are,  f<m  W  9^  iced  <rx^y 

edit  Sylb.    This  is  not  translated,  being  iXKorpi^en-os  r&y  rp^ety  otros.    Arist 

expressed  in  the  text  Praed.  ibid.  p.  54. 

'  'Eri  traph  rb.  tlprifitya  rh  fi4\rioy  iced         *  A6^§i€  V  hf  iced  iretpii  rohs  tlprifi^yovs 

rtfu^tpoy  trpArtpop  rp  <f>6crfi  Sojcci*  clt^  trtpos  fJyeu  rod  wpcrdpov  rp6fwos'  rmv  yhp 

Beuri  8i  ol  iroAAot  rohs  iyri/ior^povs  iced  hmorp^mtnf  rh  tirwy^  k.  r.  A.  Ibid. 

fuiXXoy  kyeantfUyovs  {nf  abr&y,  wpor4povs  p.  54. 
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to  the  other,  it  may  for  that  reason  be  called  prior,  if  not  in 
time,  at  least  in  efficacy  and  power. 

For  example :  the  actnal  existence  of  a  man  reciprocates  with 
the  proposition,  which  affirms  him  actually  to  exist.  For  if  the 
man  actually  exist,  then  is  the  opposition  true ;  and  recipro- 
cally, if  the  proposition  be  true,  then  does  the  man  actually 
exist.  And  yet,  though  these  thinffs  in  this  manner  reciprocate, 
is  not  the  proposition  cause  to  the  man'^s  existence,  but  the 
mane's  existence  to  that  of  the  proposition ;  since  according  as 
the  man  either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call  the  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  false.^' 

This  last  mode  of  priority  we  call  cauml  priorUyy  or  the  beinff 
prior  by  causality. 

We  must  not  however  quit  this  speculation,  without  observ- 
ing, that  cause  and  effect  do  not  always  thus  reciprocate,  but 
that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  cause  is  naturally  prior.  For 
example :  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  natural  causes  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  thus,  by  being  their  causes,  are  naturally  prior 
to  them.  Grimes,  too,  are  the  natural  cause  why  punishments 
are  inflicted ;  and  therefore  crimes,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  prior 
to  punishments.  The  sentiment,  though  obvious,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Psetus  Thrasea.  Nam  culpa  quam  psena  tempore 
prior  est ;  emendari,  quam  peccare,  posterius  est.' 

Nor  are  crimes  only  prior  to  punishment,  but  so  is  judicial 
process;  since  to  punish  first,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  sir 
Edward  Coke  chooses  to  call,  (in  a  language  somewhat  strong,) 
"  the  damnable  and  damned  proceedings  of  the  judge  of  hell  :""• 

Castigatque,  auditque  doloa.  ^neid.  yi.  567. 

And  thus  it  appears  there  are  five  principal  modes  of  priority ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  temporal^  the  essential,  that  of  order,  that  of 
precedence,  and  that  of  causality ;  which  five  being  known,  the 
modes  of  what  is  subsequent  (its  natural  opposite)  are  easily 
known  also.^ 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  that  of 
being  at  once  and  together;^  and  these  modes  have  evidently 
great  connection  with  the  preceding. 

The  most  simple  mode  among  these,  as  well  as  among  the 
modes  of  priority,  is  the  temporal,  perceived  in  things  or  events, 
which  exist  during  the  same  time."^ 

Una  enruBque  notnsque  rannt  Mil  L  89. 

'Ofiov  ir^c^Jf  re  Sofn^  Koi  Koi/ios  'Ax^ois.  Ilkd.  A.  61. 

**  War  and  the  plagoe  at  onoe  destroy  tHe  Oreeka.*^ 

'  The  words  of  Aristotle  are,  r£  yiip    cauraxSn  hyKtArh  t^r^potf  X^yoirow  Sim- 
fflrai  T^  irpayfia  tj  fiii,  it\ri$^s  6  \dyos  ^    plic  ut  supra,  p.  106.  R 
ifwvM^  A^yrreu.     Ibid.  p.  64.  edit  Sjlb.  «  Aristot  Pr»d.  p.  64.  edit  Sylb. 

*  Tacit  AnnaL  xt.  20.  <*  ^Oy  ^  y4r€ais  iw  ry  tAr^   Xf^ 

Prsedic  p.  54.  edit  SylV. 

TO- 


•  Coke's  Institutes,  vol  ii.  p.  54,  56. 
^  •»  Ai|XoK  8i  Sri  ScaxAs  rh  wfmrot^. 
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Persous,  in  this  manner  oo-existing,  are  called  contemporaries: 
such  as  Socrates  and  Alcibiades ;  Virgil  and  Horace ;  Sbak- 
speare  and  Johnson. 

A  second  mode  of  co-existence  is  founded  in  nature  and  es- 
sence^ where  two  things  necessarily  reciprocate  in  consequence 
of  their  existing,  while  neither  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  other.*" 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  double  and  half  are  together  or  at  onee^ 
for  they  reciprocate ;  if  there  be  double,  there  must  be  half; 
and  if  half,  there  must  be  double.  They  are  also  neither  of 
them  the  cause  why  the  other  exists.  Double  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  half,  than  half  is  of  double.  This  last  condition  is  re- 
quisite, because  if  either  of  the  two  were  essentially  and  truly  a 
cause  to  the  other,  it  would  pass,  by  virtue  of  Its  causality,  from 
co-existence  to  priority.*^ 

There  is  a  third  mode  of  co-existence,  seen  in  different  species 
of  the  same  genus,  when,  upon  dividing  the  genus,  we  view  them 
arranged  together,  contra-aistinguished  one  to  another.^ 

It  IS  thus  the  genus  triangle,  being  divided  into  equilateral, 
equicrural,  and  scalene,  no  one  of  these  species  appears  to  be  by 
nature  prior,  but  all  of  them  to  exist  at  once  in  a  state  of  contra- 
distinction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  animal  species, 
the  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial,  when  we  divide,  after  the 
same  manner,  the  genus  animal.^ 

And  thus  are  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  together,  either  the 
temporal^  the  essential^  or  the  specific. 

And  here,  should  any  one  object  to  these  distinctions,  as  either 
too  trivial  or  too  scholastic  for  the  purposes  of  a  polite  writer ; 
we  answer,  that  we  no  more  wish  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  professedly  his  subject,  than  we  would  have  him  dis- 
sert, without  a  cause,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the  principles 
of  grammar.  All  we  hope  from  these  elementary  doctrines,  is 
to  see  them  in  their  effects ;  to  see  them  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  both  as  to  reasoning  and  language.  It  is  thus  a 
grazier,  when  he  turns  his  oxen  into  some  rich  and  fertile  pas- 
ture, never  wishes  to  inspect  what  food  they  have  devoured,  but 
to  see  a  fair  and  ample  bulk,  the  effect  of  food  well  digested. 
Besides,  when  sophists  assail  us,  and  either  exhibit  one  thing 
for  another,  or  two  things  for  one  and  the  same ;  to  what  surer 
weapon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  that  of  precise  and 
well-established  distinction?* 

"  Thus  expressed  by  Aristotle :  ^Icu  tk  '  See  before,  p.  357,  8. 

iitJuoL,  Saa  hrrtffrpi^i  fiky  Kara  rV  rou  '  Thus  expressed  by  ArMtotle :  Kai  tA 

thai  iucoXo6$ii<riyt  fiiiBanAs  Hh  airwp  BAr^  in  roXi  uinw  ydwws  «unri9iifipvfUpa  i}^ 

pay  $ar4p^  rov  dpot.     Pned.  p.  54.  edit.  \ois  ifM  rf  ^mtci  kfy^rau     Ibid.  55. 

By  referring  to  the  chapter  on  RelatiTes,  rii  tcmrh,   r^v   aMfif  Sud^^ffur   (iow  rh 

it  is  easy  to  peroeive,  whence  this  specula-  vnyi^  r^  ««{$  'M^  ^#  iMp^*    Ibid.  &b, 

tion  arises ;  for  in  that  chapter  the  same  ex-  *  Leardng  and  acMDoe,  or  lather  letmad 

ample  is  alleged  as  here,  by  iray  of  illuttra-  aod  scientific  term,  when  introdnced  oat 

tion  of  the  nme  doctrine.  See  before,  p.  316.  of  aeaaon,  become  wha4  we  call  pedaptiy. 
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There  remains  to  be  treated  the  theory  of  motion ;  in  which, 
without  attempting  to  impeach  or  contradict  any  modern  specu- 
lations, we  shall  inquire,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  attempted  to  catch  its  fbgi- 
tive  nature ;  and  how  they  divided  it  by  its  effects  into  its  sub- 
ordinate species. 

But  this  is  a  theory  demanding  a  separate  chapter,  where 
those,  who  question  the  doctrines,  may  perhaps  amuse  their 
curiosity,  while  they  peruse  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  senti- 
ments of  antiquity  upon  so  singular  a  subject ;  a  subject,  in  its 
existence  so  obvious,  in  ita  real  character  so  abstruse. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONCERNING   MOTION    PHYSICAL.       ITS    VARIOUS    SPECIES    DEDUCED    AND 

ILLUSTRATED BLEND  THEMSELVES  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  AND  WHY 

CONTRARIETY,  OPPOSITION,  REST.      MOTION  PHYSICAL AN  OBJECT  OF 

ALL    THE    SENSES.       COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    SENSATION,    HOW    MANY. 
MOTION,    A     THING     NOT    SIMPLE,    BUT    COMPLICATED    WITH     MANY 

OTHER  THINGS ITS   DEFINITION    OR  DESCRIPTION  TAKEN   FROM  THE 

PERIPATETICS THE    ACCOUNTS    GIVEN    OF    IT    BY    PYTHAGORAS    AND 

PLATO  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OP  ARISTOTLE,  AND  WHY. 

All  motion  is  either  physical,  or  not  physical.  As  by  motion 
physical,  I  meau  that  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses ;  so  by  mo- 
tion not  physical,  I  mean  that  which,  by  being  the  object  of  no 
sense,  (aa,  for  example,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions,) is  the  subject  of  afler-contemplation,  and  knowable  not 
to  the  sensitive,  but  to  the  rational  faculty. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  the  plan  of  our  following  inquiry. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  motion  merely  phy- 
sical, both  in  its  several  distinct  species,  and  in  its  general  or 
common  character. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  other 
motion  besides;  and  if  such  may  be  found,  we  shall  then  examine 
how  far  it  is  distinguished  from  the  physical,  and  how  far  it  is 
connected. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first.'' 

As  the  most  obvious  of  all  motions  is  the  motion  of  body,  so 

The  subject  may  hare  merit,  the  terms  enough.     ^Give  me,*  says  he  to  the  hosier, 

be  precise,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  *  stockings  of  matter  continuous,  not  of 

speaker  be  a  pedant,  if  he  talk  without  re-  matter  discrete.*  **  Menagiana,  torn.  iL  p.  64. 
^ud  either  to  place  or  time,  ^  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  genus  pre- 

The  following  story  may  perhaps  illufr-  cedes  its  several  species ;  but  in  the  order 

irate  this  assertion:  **A  learned  doctor  at  of  human  perception,  the  several  species 

Paris  was  once  purchasing  a  pair  of  stock-  precede  their  genus,  which  last  is  the  order 

ings,  but  unfortunately  could  find  none  adopted  here.    See  Uennei,p.  119, 
that  were  either  ttrong  enough,  or  thick 
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the  most  obvious  motion  of  body  is  that  by  which  it  changes 
from  place  to  place/  itself  remaining,  or  at  least  supposed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  place  and  the  other,  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  thus  a  bowl  moves  over  a  plane ;  a  bird  through  the  air ;  a 
planet  round  the  sun.  This  motion  is  properly  motion  local; 
or,  if  we  choose  a  single  name,  we  may  call  it  passage  or  transi- 
tion. Its  peculiar  character,  as  opposed  to  any  other  motion,  is 
to  affect  no  attribute  of  body,  but  merely  that  of  local  site. 

Coeraleo  per  summa  leyis  Tolat  sequora  cumi, 
Subsidimt  andse  tmnidomque  sub  axe  tonanti 
Sternitur  sequor  aquis ;  fiigiunt  yasto  se there  nimbL        ^il  v.  819. 

Here  the  chariot  flies,  the  waves  subside,  the  clouds  disperse, 
all  is  in  local  motion. 

There  are  other  motions,  which  affect  the  more  inherent  at- 
tributes. Thus,  when  a  lump  of  clay  is  moulded  from  a  cube 
into  a  sphere,  there  is  motion  more  than  local ;  for  there  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  figure.  The  same  happens,  when  a  man 
from  hot  becomes  cold,  from  ruddy  becomes  pale.  Motion  of 
this  species  has  respect  to  the  genus  of  quality,  and  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  a  word)  may  be  called  aliation.^ 

If  thou  be*8t  he !  but  O !  how  feirn,  how  changed 

From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light. 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads,  tho^  bright.^  Par.  Lost,  i  84. 

Here  we  behold  qualities  that  are  changed,  a  scene  of  aliation. 

Another  species  of  motion  is  seen  in  addition  and  detraction ; 
as  when  we  either  add,  or  take  away  a  gnomon  from  a  square. 
Here  is  no  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  (for  the  figure,  as  a 
square,  remains  the  same  in  either  case,)  but  the  effect  of  such 
motion  is  a  change  only  in  the  quantity,  as  the  square  becomes 
either  smaller  or  larger.  When  quantity  is  enlarged,  we  call 
the  motion  auffmentation ;  when  it  is  lessened,  we  call  it  diminu- 
tion.^ 

Behold  a  wonder :  they,  but  now  who  seemed 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth^s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwar&,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless.  Par.  Lost,  L  777. 

Here  we  behold  diminution. 

Parva  metu  primo  ;  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 

Ingrediturque  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  conditP  JEn.  iv.  1 76. 

Here  we  behold  augmentation. 

All  these  motions  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  changes 
or  roads  from  one  attribute  to  another,"*  while  the  substance  re- 

*  Called  therefore  in  Greek,  ^  icotA  r6-  **  **  Augmentation,'*  aS^ric'is :  "  diminn- 

iroy  fitrafioK^f  and  sometimes  by  a  single  tion,**  fitltttris.    Vid.  Arist.  ut  sup. 

word,  ^pd.     See  Arist.  Prsedic.  p.  65.  p  See   chap.  ix.  where   the   species  of 

edit  Sylb.  and  Amroon.  in  Loc.  p.  171.  B.  quantity  are  enumerated. 

"*  *AXAo/oMri5,  in  barbarous  Latin,  aUe-  ^  Oti  Ktenryopiai  tUrlyj  &AX*  Ms  els  riis 

raiio.   Vid.  Arist.  ut  supra.  Karnyoplas :  **  They  (that  is,  these  ieyend 

"  See  p.  300.  species  of  motion)  are  not  pradicamentB, 
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mains  the  same,  both  in  essence  and  in  name.  Thus  the  planet 
Jupiter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  such  a  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  is  at  present  in  another,  though  his  attributes  of  place  are 
changed,  is  yet  both  in  essence  and  in  name  still  the  same 
planet.  By  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  same  individual  man, 
who,  by  change  in  quantity,  from  fleshy  becomes  emaciated.** 

But  there  are  other  motions,  which  in  their  effects  go  further. 
Thus,  when  the  substance  of  a  man  becomes  not  only  pallid  and 
emaciated,  but  its  living  principle  is  detached  from  that  which 
it  enlivens,  putrefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  body  ensue,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  change  within  the  substance,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance is  lost  both  in  essence  and  in  name.*  Such  motion  is 
called  corruption^  dissolution^  or  dying.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  seed  of  any  species,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  by  evolu- 
tion, accretion,  or  other  latent  process  of  nature,  produces  a 
certain  being,  which  had  no  existence  before ;  it  is  a  change, 
like  the  former,  that  goes  not  merely  to  attributes,  but  by  a 
more  efficacious  operation  to  the  very  substance  itself.  Such 
motion  is  called  generation  or  birth. 

The  following  difference  subsists  between  these  two  latter 
species  and  the  former ;  the  former  are  no  more  than  roads  to 
different  modes  of  beine ;  the  latter  lead  to  being  itself,  and  to 
its  opposite,  non-being.^ 

However  separate  and  distinct  these  species  of  motion  may 

bat  a  road  to  the  predicaments.**    Ammon.  ieirh  rev  SwdfiMi  trros  els  r^  ip€py§(^  iv: 
in  Pned.  171.  **the  road  from  non-being  to  being ;  that 
'  Speaking  of  these  species  of  motion,  is,  from  being  in  power  to  being  in  act:** 
Ammonins  says,  KivcurOoi  ^  Kwrii  m&hv^  oommHon  or  dissolution^  on  the  contrary, 
4|  JcorA  irothy,  4  Karii  riwoWy  ^xirrovra  is  csiled,  M&s  itmh  rov  Jhrros  €ls  rh  fiii 
rh  i^  itpx^s  oinruiSts  clilos.*  **That  things  iw:  ''the  road  from  being  to  non-being.** 
an  moved  and  changed  either  in  quantity,  Ammon.  in  Prsed.  p.  172. 
or  in  quality,  or  in  place,  still  preserring        The  particle  ir^  prefixed  in  the  quota- 
[daring  these  motions]  their  original  ea-  tions  to  /k^  6rros^  and  rh  (r,  is  to  di»- 
tential  form.'*    Ammon.  in  Prasd.  p.  172.  tinguiah  the  non-being  and  being  here  men- 
Here  we  find  the  phrase  tlSos  obtriSS^s^  tioned  from  being  and  non-being  absolute, 
commonly  called  suhstanikd  fornix  but  which  n^  means  **  in  a  manner,**  **  as  it  were,** 
we  choose  (as  thinking  it  more  accurate)  to  **  after  a  sort**    See  below,  p  365. 
tnmslate  **  essential.**   To  explain :  Let  us,        These  motions,  under  the  name  of  changes, 
for  example,  call  sphericaUty  (if  we  may  (jierafioXtiL,)  are  well  explained  as  follows, 
employ  such  a  word)  the  essential  form  to  a        "Orcof  fi^y  ody  icard  rh  wotrhy  f  ^  /Aerm- 
bowL    Every  one  will  admit  that  the  bowl  0o\ii  rrjs  iyewri^tws^  aC^riats  teed  ^Siair 
may  undergo  many  changes ;  may  become  Srar  t^  icark  rAwov^  ^P^  ^cu^  ^^  nnrrk 
white  from  black,  hot  bom  cold ;  and  (by  ir^os,  aal  rh  troihy  ikkolmais'  tray  tk 
a  more  easy  change  than  these)  it  may  roll  firfihy  ^ofi^yp,  ot  Bdrtpoy  wdBot  ^  avfi- 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  yet  not-  fitfirinhs    ZXws,  y4yta'is'   rh    81,   ^pd  : 
withstanding  it  may  still  continue  to  be  a  **'  When  therefore  the  change  of  the  con- 
bowL     But  when  its  sphericality,  that  is  trary  attribute  is  according  to  the  quantity, 
to  say,  its  cTBof  olMrul^tSt  its  **  essential  it  is  augmentation  or  diminution ;  when 
form,**  departs,  when  (supposing  its  matter  according  to  the  place,  it  is  local  motion  ; 
to  be  clay)  it  is  moulded  from  a  sphere  into  when  according  to  any  affection  or  quality, 
a  cube,  frt)ra  that  instant  the  bowl  is  no  it  is  aliation.     When  nothing  remains,  of 
more,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence  either  which  the  new  production  can  be  at  all 
in  essence  or  in  name.     See  before,  p.  275.  considered  as  an  affection,  or  an  attribute, 
■  See  the  note  immediately  preceding.  it  is  then  generation  ;  and  the  contrary, 
*  Hence  ffeneroHon  is  called,  6Shs  iarh  dissolution.**  Arist  de  Gen.  et  Cocr.  L  i.  e. 
-ov  ir^  ptii  iyrot  tls  rh  ir^  ^,  rovr4ffrty  4.  p.  U.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  found,  yet  being  all  of  the  same  genus,  they  naturally  blend 
themselves  together. 

Thus,  though  local  motion  may  possibly  exist  without  the 
rest,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  rest  to  exist  without  local 
motion.  Generation  is  the  assemblage  of  parts;  corruption, 
the  separation;  so  that  here  local  motion  is  evident  in  either 
case.  It  is  the  same  in  aliation ;  the  same  in  augmentation  and 
diminution.  When  fear  renders  a  person  pale,  such  change 
could  not  be,  did  not  his  blood  retreat  locally  from  the  surface 
to  within :  and  as  for  augmentation  and  its  opposite,  they  are 
no  more  than  the  bringing  to,  and  the  carrying  off;  both  which 
in  their  very  idea  imply  local  motion. 

The  other  species  of  motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 
He  that  increases  in  bulk,  commonly  increases  with  ruddiness ; 
and  he  that  lessens  in  bulk,  commonly  lessens  with  paleness. 
There  are  both  in  the  qualities  and  the  quantities  of  the  par- 
ticles to  be  assembled,  many  changes  necessarily  previous  to 
generation  or  birth ;  and  many  others,  as  necessarily  previous 
to  corruption  or  death." 

And  thus  have  we  established  six  species  of  motion,  which 
we  denominate  physical^  because  they  respect  physical  subjects. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  four  of  the  universal  genera,  or  arrange- 
ments ;  one  in  the  genus  where,  transition ;  one  in  quality, 
aliation ;  two  in  quantity,  augmentation  and  diminution ;  two  in 
substance,  generation  and  corruption. 

In  all  these  motions  there  is  opposition  or  contrariety.'  Where 
two  species  are  coupled  in  one  genus,  the  two  species  themselves 
are,  in  such  case,  contraries;  as  generation  and  corruption, 
augmentation  and  diminution.  Where  the  species  stands  single, 
as  local  motion,  or  aliation,  the  contrarieties  are  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  perhaps  not  mentioned.  In  local  motion  we  behold 
backward  and  forward,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  centripetal 
and  centrifugal,  &c.  In  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  we  be- 
hold blackening  and  whitening;  straightening  and  bending; 
strengthening  and  weakening;  with  many  others,  to  which 
names  are  wanting.  Lastly,  all  motion  whatever  is  contrary  to 
restJ 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  what 
physical  motion   is.     Some   philosophers  have   found  a  short 

■  See  Aristot  PhjB.  1.  tuL  c  8 :  where  ''for  tliat  all  the  motions  here  enimierated 

he  shews  at  large,  that  local  motion  is  are  in  place.^* 

neoesaarilj  the  primary  motion,  as  ranning        *  See  the  chapter  preceding,  p.  855. 
through  the  rest,  and  essential  to  them  all ;        f  *E(rrf  8^  avKah  rp  ii^  Kiri<r§i  ^ipida 

and  where  he  likewise  explains  in  what  iydtrrtov:  ''In  strictness,  the  contrary  to 

manner  the  other  species  of  motion  necet-  motion  is  resL^  Arist.  Pnedic.  c.  xi.  p.  56. 

sarily  hlend  themselves  with  each  other,  edit  Sylb. 

The  chapter  is  too  long  to  be  here  tran-        The  other  modes  of  contrariety  are  ez- 

scribed.     In  his  tract  De  Anima,  1.  i.  c  3.  plained   in  the    subsequent   part  of   the 

haring  spoken  of  the  several  species  of  chapter  here  quoted,  which  in  some  editions 

motion,  he  adds,  that  motion  infers  place,  is  the  fourteenth. 
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method  here,  by  telling  us,  it  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  defined.  Others,  with  more  reason,  have  called  it 
hard  to  be  defined ;'  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  other 
subjects  equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more  different 
both  in  accuracy  and  truth,  than  that  apprehension  which  is 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  investigation  of  a  philosopher. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  motion  as  an  object  of  sensa- 
tion, we  shall  discover  it  to  be  the  object  not  of  one  sense,  but 
of  all.  In  a  ring  of  bells  we  hear  it ;  in  a  succession  of  savours 
we  taste  it ;  of  odours,  we  smell  it ;  and  that  we  feel  or  see  it, 
there  needs  no  example.  Thus  is  it  distinguished  from  those 
objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone ;  as  from  colours, 
which  we  only  see,  or  from  sounds,  which  we  only  hear.  Simple 
therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only  an  object  of  sensation,  but  stands 
distinguished,  as  a  common  object,  from  other  objects  that  are 
peculiar. 

And  are  there  then  (it  may  be  demanded)  no  other  objects  of 
the  same  character  ?  It  is  answered,  there  are ;  as  bulk  and 
figure,  common  objects  to  the  sight  and  feeling;  rest  and 
number,  common  objects,  like  motion,  to  every  sense.* 

And  how  (it  is  asked  again)  is  motion  distinguished  from 
these  ?  We  reply,  from  rest,  by  contrariety ;  from  number,  by 
continuity;  from  bulk  and  figure,  as  the  parts  of  motion  are 
never  permanent,  never  co-exist.  What  speculations  does  this 
idea,  simple  as  it  is  called,  open,  even  while  we  consider  it  no 
further  than  as  an  object  of  sensation  i 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  even  while  we  consider  it  as 
physical.  As  such  we  shall  find  it  connected  with  a  body 
which  moves ;  and  as  such,  necessarily  performed  through  space, 
and  in  time ;  so  that  these  also,  and  their  attributes  of  infinite 
and  continuous,  must  be  added  to  its  theory,  as  so  many 
necessary  speculations. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  observe,  that  if  it  be  a  simple  idea, 
it  is  strangely  complicated  with  a  multitude  of  others;^  such 

*  XoXeirbv  Xa/Seiv  abr^v  (scil.  Klyriaa')  oUier  subjects  it  is  necessarily  connected, 
ri  i(mv:  **  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what  such  as  continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,&c., 
it  is:^  so  says  the  Stagirite,  and  gives  his  and  where  accordingly,  after  he  has  given 
reasons,  which  we  postpone  for  the  present,  us  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  phi- 
that  we  may  not  anticipate.  Phys.  1.  ill  losophy  concerning  these  subjects,  he  pro- 
c  2.  p.  45.  edit  Svlb.  ceeds  in   due   order   to   explain  what  he 

*  Koivii  8^)  Kitfii<ris,  ^pc/i^a,  ipidfihs,  thinks  himself.  His  words  are,  as  they 
irxVM^  fi^^Bos'  ra  yiip  rotavra  otSt/juas  here  follow :  Aoku  5*  rj  Kltrrio'is  ttycu  r&v 
iffriy  tiia  (sciL  cdaHftrtws:)  ^Thc  common  <rvy€x»y  fh  8*  Airfipoy  4fjupaiyercu  Mits  iy 
objects  of  sensation  are  motion,  rest,  maa-  r^  avytx*^  ^'^  ^cU  to7s  bpt(oti4yois  rh 
ber,  figure,  bulk :  for  these  are  peculiar  to  orvvcxeS)  ovfificdyti  irpoffxp^tfOai  iroAAciicis 
no  one  sense. "^  Arist  de  Anima,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  r^  \6ytp  r^  rov  iwflpov^  &s  us  Awtipoy 
p.  34.  These  common  objects  are  well  Suuperhy  rh  owtx^^  ^^'  Hp^s  8i  roirois 
worthy  of  attention  in  explaining  the  ^€v  r6wovt  ko*  kcvoD,  koX  xP^^o^  iL^^yaroy 
doctrine  of  the  senses  and  sensation.  Kivricriy  ttyai :  **  Motion  appears  to  be  in 

^  See  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  number  of  things  continuous :  now  in- 
AristoUe^s  Physics,  ch.  i.  where  being  about  finite  immediately  shews  itself  in  that  which 
to  treat  of  motion,  he  shews  with  what    is  continuous ;  for  which  leason,  when  they 
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as  space,  time,  infinitude,  continuity,  together  with  body,  and 
its  visible  attributes  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality.  But  to 
proceed  in  our  speculation. 

That  there  are  things  existing  in  act,  in  reality,  in  actuality, 
(call  it  as  you  please,)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of  our  senses 
and  of  our  internal  consciousness ;  so  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there  also  are  things 
which  actually  and  really  are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the 
former,  and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx,  for  example,  ac- 
tually is  not ;  a  Centaur,  actually  is  not ;  for  these  we  may  call 
phantoms,  in  the  language  of  Lucretius : 

Quae  neqae  sunt  usqaam,  neque  possunt  esse  profecto. 

Lastly,  every  substance  that  actually  is,  by  actually  being  that 
thing,  actually  is  not  any  other.*^  A  piece  of  brass,  for  example, 
actually  is  not  an  oak ;  an  acorn,  not  a  vine ;  a  grape-stone,  not 
a  statue. 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ;  I  mean,  a  difference  in 
the  last  mode  of  actually  not  being ;  for  though  the  brass  is  no 
more  a  statue  than  it  is  an  oak,  yet  has  it  a  capacity  to  become 
the  one,  and  none  to  become  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  acorn,  with  respect  to  the  oak ;  of  the  grape-stone,  with 
respect  to  the  vine.  Were  it  not  for  this  definite  nature  of  ca- 
pacity, which  as  much  distinguishes  the  invisible  powers,  as  ac- 
tuality distinguishes  the  visible  attributes,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  an  acorn  should  not  produce  a  statue,  as  well  as  it 
produces  an  oak  ;  or  why  any  thing  (to  speak  more  generally) 
should  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing.** 

What,  then,  if  there  were  no  capacity  existing  in  the  universe  t 
Could  there  be  generations,  corruptions,  growths,  diminutions, 
aliations,  or  change  of  place !  Impossible.  But  if  these  are  all 
the  species  of  physical  motion,  it  follows,  that  without  capacity 
there  can  be  no  such  motions. 

And  is  motion,  then,  for  this  reason,  pure  capacity,  and  that 
only  i  Let  us  examine.  A  man,  being  in  Salisbury,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  travelling  to  London.  Is  he,  therefore,  for  merely  pos- 
sessing such  capacity,  upon  the  road  thither  ?  He  is  not.  Mo^ 
tion,  therefore,  though  capacity,  is  not  capacity  alone:  there 

define  continuous,  they  have  often  occasion  taur,  &c)  immediately  preceding,  and  from 

to  employ  withal  the  character  of  infinite,  that  strongest  of  all  nonentities,  the  non- 

inasmuch  as  continuity  is  that  which  is  entity  of  impossibility,  such  as  that  the 

divisible  to  infinite.     Add  to  this,  without  diameter  of  the  square  should  be  commcn- 

place,  and  vacuum,  and  time,  it  is  impossible  surable  with  its  sides,  or  that  the  same 

that  motion  should  have  existence.^  Physic,  number  should  be  both  even  and  odd.    See 

1.  iii.  c  I.  before,  p.  3G2. 

*"  This  last  species  of  nonentity  should  •*  This  distinction  of  t^  ^rrcXcxcf?  and 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  rh  9vydfAU,  ^  of  that  which  is  in  actuality, 
motion  wholly  depends  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  and  that  which  is  in  power,^*  is  the  basis  of 
so  essentially  distinguished  both  from  the  all  the  Peripatetic  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 
fantastic  nonentities  (the  Sphinx,  the  Cen-  ject     See  p.  333,  &c.  also  p.  292,  3. 
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mast  be  some  degree  of  actuality^  or  else  motion  can  never  exist. 
Shall  we,  then,  call  it  pure  actuality  f  We  cannot  assert  that, 
when  we  have  made  capacity  one  of  its  requisites.  Besides,  how 
should  motion  be  seen  in  pure  actuality;  an  actuality  which 
never  exists,  till  motion  is  at  an  end !  A  man  surely  can  no 
more  be  called  moving  towards  London,  who  is  actually  arrived 
there,  than  he  who,  possessing  the  capacity  of  going  thither,  for- 
bears to  exert  any  of  his  motive  powers. 

If  motion,  therefore,  be  neither  capacity  alone,  nor  actuality 
alone,  and  yet  both  (as  it  appears)  are  essential  to  it;  it  is 
in  both  we  must  look  after  it,  as  deriving  its  existence  from 
both. 

Such,  m  fact,  it  will  appear ;  something  more  than  dead  ca- 
pacity, something  less  than  perfect  actuality :  capacity  roused, 
and  striving  to  quit  its  latent  character :  not  the  capable  brass, 
nor  yet  the  actual  statue,  but  the  capacity  in  energy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  brass  in  fusion,  while  it  is  becoming  the  statue,  and  is 
not  yet  become.  Thus,  too,  when  a  complexion  is  actually  red, 
we  say  not  that  it  reddens ;  much  less  do  we  assert  so,  while  it 
remains  perfectly  pale ;  but  as  every  pale  complexion  implies  a 
capacity  to  become  red,  it  is  in  the  energy  of  this  capacity  exists 
the  reddening,  that  is,  the  motion. 

In  the  account  of  motion  here  given,  we  see  the  doctrine  of 
the  Peripatetics.  The  more  ancient  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonics,  though  they  give  different  descriptions,  seem  to  have 
deduced  them  all  from  the  same  principles.  Thus,  because 
whenever  any  thing  is  moved,  it  is  some  way  or  other  diversified 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  or  at  least  in  place;  for  this 
reason  they  called  motion  diversity.  Again,  because  while  op- 
posite forces  are  equal,  then  is  motion  suspended,  and  revives 
not  till  inequality  destroys  the  equilibrium ;  for  this  reason  they 
called  motion  ineqtuility.  Again,  because  every  thing  which  is 
moving  is  not,  in  some  certain  attributes,  either  what  it  was  or 
what  it  will  be ;  for  this  reason  they  called  motion  nonentity^'^ 
not  nonentity  absolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All  these  descriptions  of  motion  naturally  flow  from  one 
source,  and  that  is,  from  its  indefinite  and  unascertainable  ap- 
pearance.^ Now  the  reason  why  it  so  appears,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  because  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  the  simple  capacity  of 
things,  or  in  the  simple  actuality.  The  bow,  for  example,  moves 
not,  because  it  may  be  bent ;  nor  because  it  is  bent ;  but  the 
motion  lies  between  ;  lies  in  an  imperfect  and  obscure  union  of 
the  two  together ;  is  the  actuality  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of 

*  ''EX.eyoy  8i  ol  nvOeey6pttoi  r^v  iclyri<riy  Uri   k6pt<n6v  ri   ZoMt  ^tptu   ^    KUntvis. 

ffZwu  h-tp^rrrrei,  koI  kvur^nrra,  koX  rh  fi^  Phji.  p.  45.  edit  Sylb. :    **"  The  caiue  of 

ty.    PhUop.  in  Physic,  p.  144.    For  non-  their  placing  motion  among  thete  things, 

«ntitj,  lee  before,  p.  365.  ia,  that  it  appean  to  be  something  inddi- 

'  ASrufw  9h  ToO  tls  rtuha  ri04vai  wtrrohs  nite.^ 
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capacity  itself;^  imperfect  and  obscure,  because  such  is  capacity 
to  which  it  belongs. 

And  so  much  for  motion  physical^  its  different  species,  and  its 
general  character.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  motion  of 
another  kind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

OONCERNINQ  MOTION  NOT-PHYSICAL.  THIS  MEANS  METAPHYSICAL,  AND 
WHY  SO  CALLED.  SPONTANEFTY WANT PERCEPTION,  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS,     ANTICIPATION,      PRECONCEPTION APPETITE,      RESENTMENT, 

REASON.       MOTION     PHYSICAL     AND     METAPHYSICAL,     HOW     UNITED. 

DISCORD    AND    HARMONY    OF    THE     INTERNAL    PRINCIPLES POWERS 

VEGETATIVE,  ANIMAL,  RATIONAL IMMORTALITY.  REST,  ITS  SEVE- 
RAL SPECIES.  MOTION,  TO  WHAT  PERCEPTIVE  BEINGS  IT  APPERr 
TAtNS  ;    TO  WHAT  NOT AND  WHENCE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Our  contemplation  hitherto  may  be  called  physical,  because  it 
is  about  physical  motions  that  the  whole  has  been  employed, 
and  it  is  from  physical  observations  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.  But  he  who  stops  here,  has  but  half  finished  his 
work,  if  it  be  true  that  corporeal  masses  only  move,  because 
they  are  moved  ;**  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
original  source  of  motion. 

f  We  liave  just  before  styled  it,  the  ii  capable  of  becoming  a  certain  quantity ; 

energy  of  capacity ;  here,  the  actuality  of  nor  that  which  is  a  certain  quantity  in 

capacity.    These  expressions  are  difficult,  energy  and  act.     Indeed,  the  motion  itself 

unless  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  appears  to  be  a  certain  sort  of  energy,  but 

they  are  used.     The  original  Oreek  ex-  then  it  is  an  imperfect  one ;  and  the  reason 

presses  the  sentiment  thus :  'H  rov  Svvd-  of  this  is,  the  capacity  itself  is  imperfect,  of 

fiti  irros  irT€\4xfUL,  ^  roiovrow^  leltniiais  which  it  is  the  energy.     Hence,  therefore, 

i<rra^:   The  energy  of  what  exists  in  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  its  nature : 

power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  mo-  for  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  either  in  pri- 

tion.^   Arist  Physic.  43.  edit.  Sylb.    And  vation,  or  in  capacity,  or  else  in  simple 

soon  after,  p.  45,  ToS  8i  Boic«7y  itipurroy  energy,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  appears  to 

ff&cu  riip  Kitnicaf  tHriow  tri  ofh^  tls  HyofWf  be  possible.    The  manner,  therefore,  which 

r«r  &^spr,  oth-t  tls  Mpyttdy  iffri  Buyai  we  have  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  re- 

oMiy  iark&s*  oirrc  yi^t  rh  9uyofrhy  ff&cu  maining,  which  is,  that  it  should  be  a  pe- 

irochy  kiputoi  4^  iufdyKriSj  olht  rh  ivtp'  culiar  sort  of  energy,  and  that  such  a  one 

7«(f  9wr6y'  firt  Kbniffts  iy^pyua  fi4y  ris  as  we  have  described ;  hard  to  discern,  and 

cIfcu  ioieti,  &rcA^s  94'  tChtoy  V  Sri  irtXh  yet  possible  to  exist.^    Page  45,  ut  supra. 

T^  ivyofrhy  oZ  4cruf  iy4py€ta  Klyriiris'  ical  edit.  Sylb. 

8i^  rovTo  8^  x^**^''   aMiy  \aB*ty  ri  ^  Th  tctpovy  ^v<ruc£t,  Kunrr6^  iroy  ^^ 

4(rrUr  ^  <yji^  els  ar4fnitny  kyceyicaSoy  OtTytUy  th  rotovroy  iuy§i,  ictyo^/ityoy  ical  mtrrS : 

^  §ls  h^yofity^  ^  els  4y4py€iay  kjrX^y  ro6-  *^  That  which  gives  motion  physically,  is 

rmy  8*  obd^y  ^yercu  iv^^x^fuyoy  Xe^  itself  moveable:    for   every   tlung  which 

wcreu  rolyvy  6  9l(nift4yos  rp^os,  4y4py€tay  gives  motion  in  this  manner,  is  moved  also 

ti4y  rtya  ttyat,  rotadniy  V  ^v^pycicty,  oXay  itseli^  And  soon  after,  Toirro  8i  roici  Bi^ti* 

^wofity,  Xa^fw^y  fi^y  iSciy,  ^y8cxoft*n|y  8*  &rrc  S^  ical  wdax^^  •"  **  This  (namely,  the 

§lyaL    Aj^t  Phys.  I  iii.  c  2. :   **  The  rea-  giving  motion)  it  does  by  contact ;  so  that 

son  why  motion  appears  to  be  indefinite,  is,  at  the  same  time  (while  it  acts)  it  is  acting 

that  there  is  no  placing  it  simply,  either  in  upon.^*    Aristot.  Physic  L  iii.  c  1.  p.  44, 

the  capacity  of  things,  or  in  tbeir  energy :  45.  edit.  Sylb. 
for  neither  is  that  necessarily  moved  which 
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When  a  boy  carries  about  with  him  an  insect  in  a  box,  we 
call  not  this  motion  the  insect'*s  motion  as  an  animal,  because  a 
nut  or  a  pebble  would  have  moved  in  like  manner  J  When  the 
same  boy,  piercing  a  wing  of  this  insect,  makes  it  describe  a 
circular  motion  round  a  pin  or  needle,  even  this  cannot  well  be 
called  the  iusecf's  motion ;  for  its  motion,  as  an  animal,  is  not, 
like  a  planet,  round  a  centre.  So  far  however  the  motion  differs 
from  that  in  the  box,  tnat  by  being  a  mixed  motion,  the  centri- 
fugal part  is  the  animal's  own,  the  centripetal  is  extraneous. 
But  if  ever  the  wing  detach  itself,  and  the  fortunate  insect  fly 
off;  at  that  instant  the  mixture  of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and 
the  motion  thenceforward  becomes  properly  and  purely  animal. 

And  what  is  it  which  gives  the  motion  this  proper  and  pure 
character!  It  is  spontaneity^^  that  pure  and  innate  impulse 
arising  from  the  animal  itself,  by  which  alone  its  flight  is  then 
produced  and  conducted. 

And  thus,  while  we  pass  from  flying  to  innate  and  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  from  flying  to  its  cause, 
we  pass  also  insensibly  from  motion  physical  to  metaphysical; 
for  metaphysics  are  properly  conversant  about  primary  and 
internal  causes.  We  call  not  such  impulse  metaphysical,  as  if 
it  were  fiera  tt)v  <f>va'L/er)v  /elvrjaiv^  "something  subsequent  to 
natural  motion,**"  that  is,  to  flying,  (for  this  would  set  effect  before 
cause,  a  preposterous  order  indeed ;)  but  we  call  it  metaphysical,^ 
because  though  truly  prior  in  itself,  it  is  subsequent  in  man'^s 
contemplation,  whose  road  of  science  is  naturally  upward,  that 
is,  from  effect  to  cause,  from  sensible  to  intelligible.' 

Spontaneous  impulse  ^  is  to  the  insect  the  cause  of  flying ;  so 
It  is  to  the  dolphin,  of  swimming ;  to  the  man,  of  walking.  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  impulse  itself!  And  why  do  animals 
possess  it,  more  than  stocks  or  stones ! 

*  'Eof«<  8^  rh  $leuov  cXkcu,  oZ  (lvO*y  ^  the  first  philosophy,  for  it  is  a  subject  be- 

^X^  M^^''  <rvfifi^a\kofx4you  rov  $ieur$4y'  longing  to  theology,  and  to  that  speculation 

ros :   **  That  seems  to  be  forced,  or  com-  which  is  metaphysical,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 

pelled,  of  which  the  principle  or  moving  sequent  to  matters  physical,  or  rather  indeed 

cause  is  from  without,  while  the  being  com-  it  is  a  subject  prior  to  matters  physica],  in- 

gslled    contributes    nothing    from    itself/*  asmuch  as  those  things  with  regud  to  nt 

thic  Nic.  1.  iil  c.  I.  p.  37.  edit  Sylb.  are  subsequent,  which  are  by  nature  prior." 

i  Tb  iKo^ioy    96^u€y  &y   tlvcu,  oZ  4i  Philop.  in  Aristot.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  p.  12. 

^X^  4v  ahr^:  **That  should  seem  to  be  edit  Aid.  Venet,  1527. 
Bpontaneous,  of  which    the    principle   or        *  See  Hermes,  p.  119.     See  also  p.  26, 

taoring  cause  is  in  the  being  itself.**     Eth.  note  ;  and  of  the  present  treatise,  p.  350, 

Nic.  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  38.  edit  Sylb.  note. 

^  Philoponus,  in  a  very  few  words,  well        ■»  *Op/i^.    Diog.    Laert   \'ii.   85.     Una 

explains  the  term  metaphysical    Speaking  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est    Cic.  de  Offic. 

of  the  first  and  supreme  cause  of  all  things,  i.  28.     Appetitionesque,  quas  illi  6pi»jbLS  ro- 

fae  adds,  IIcp)  filv  oZv  iKtiyou  cIitcik,  r^s  cant,  obedientes  efficere  rationL  De  Offic 

irp^hfis  tffri   ifn\o(ro<plas'    $fo?ioy((f,    ykp  ii.  5.     Animolia,  quae  habent  suos  impetuB 

oiKcIby,  Kcd  rfi  fAfrii  ri,  ^vcriici  irpaytinrtlff.  et  rerum  appetitus.  Ejusd.  ii.  3.   Naturalem 

ftoAAtfV  8^  irp^  rwv  ^v(TiK<av^  irphs  rjfjMs  yiip  enim    appetitionem,  quam   vocant    df^^p^ 

ttrr^pa  rh,  r^  <puir€i  irp6T(pa:  ^To  speak  itemque,  &c.  De  Fin.  iv.  14.     Seneca  uses 

concerning  this  principle,  is  the  business  of  the  words,  spontaneos  motus.   Epist  cxxi 
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To  Bolve  this  question,  we  must  first  remark,  that  every 
animal,  however  exquisite  in  its  frame,  is  nevertheless  far  from 
being  perfect,  being  still  the  p«art  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
whole,"  to  which  it  is  connected  by  many  necessary  wants. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  common  to  all  animals,  that  of 
food  or  aliment.  Suppose  then  this  want  were  not  to  be 
gratified,  what  would  be  the  consequence  I  The  animal  would 
perish.  And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this  danger  I  It  has 
given  to  every  animal,  however  base,  however  young,  not  only 
a  consciousness  of  this  want,  but  an  obscure  sensation  of  some 
distinction  in  things  without ;  and  a  preconception  or  anticipa- 
tion in  favour  of  that  aliment  which  it  is  to  prefer,  from  an 
inward  feeling  of  its  proper  constitution.^  It  is  thus  without 
either  teaching  or  experience,  but  merely  from  an  innate  feeling 
of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper  being,  that  infants  are  able 
to  distinguish  milk  from  vinegar ;  and  silk-worms  the  leaf  of  a 
mulberry  from  that  of  a  laurel  or  an  ash.^  Now  the  consequence 

"  Ipse  antem  homo — nuUo  modo  perfectus,  Dente  lupua^  comu  taurus  peiiij  unde^  niti 

sed  est  qasedam  particula  perfecti    Cic  de  inius 

Nat  Deor.  ii.  14.  See  chap.  x.  and  the  end  MonsttxUum, 

of  the  present  chapter.  As  to  innate  ideas,  there  is  certainly 

What  is  applied  by  Cicero  in  the  above  nothing  so  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great 

passage  to  man,  may  with  equal  propriety  logic  to  prove,)  that,  if  by  innate  ideas  be 

be  applied  to  all  other  animals,  and  needs  meant  innate  propositions,  there  never  were, 

no  proving.     It  was  a  fundamental  doc-  nor  ever  can  be,  any  such  things  existing, 

trine  of  the  Stoics.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  subvert  that 

®  llpwrov  oIk€iov  €lyat  irayrl  (t&^  riiv  innate  distinction  of  things  into  eligible 

alrrov  a^arcurty,  koI  r^v  ravnis   <rwt(r  and  ineligible,  according  as  they  are  suit- 

Brjauf :  **  The  thing  primarily  intimate  to  able  to  every  nature,  or  not  suitable ;  a 

every  animal,  is  its  own  constitution,  and  distinction  which  every  being  appears  to 

a  consciousness  of  it^    Diog.  Laert.  viL  recognise  from  its  very  birth. 

85.  Hence  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the 

P  Simul  atque  natum  sit  animal — ipsum  same  epistle :  Tenera  quoque  animalia,  a 

sibi  conciliari,  et  commendari  ad  se  conser-  matemo  utero,  vel  quoquo  modo  effiua, 

vandum  et  suum  statum,  et  ad  ea,  quae  quid  sit  infestum  ipsis  protinus  norunt,  et 

conservantia  sunt  ejus  status,  diligenda ;  mortifera  devitant. 

alienari  autem  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus,  And  it  is  upon  this  reasoning  we  may 

quae  interitum  videantur  adferre.    Cic.  de  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  such  being  in 

Fin.  iii.  5.  its  earliest  moments  perceives  itself  to  be  an 

Thus  Seneca :  Omnibus  (sc.  animalibus)  animal,  though  it  may  not  be  philosophically 

constitutionis  suae  sensus  est,  et  inde  mem-  informed  what  an  animal  really  is :  Quid 

brorum  tarn  ezpedita  tractatio.  Epist.  cxxi  sit  animal,  nescit ;  animal  esse  se  sentit 

Soon  after :  Constitutionem  suam  [animal]  Ibid. 

crasse  intelligit,  summatim,  et  obscure.  And  Whatever  others,  in  ancient,  or  even  in 
again :  Ante  omnia  est  mei  cura :  hoc  ani-  modem  days,  may  have  thought  concerning 
noalibus  inest  cunctis :  nee  inseritur,  sed  this  subject,  that  philosopher  surely  can  be 
innascitur.  And  soon  after,  speakinff  of  hardly  suspected  of  favouring  innate  ideas, 
the  terror  which  some  animals  feel  in  ueir  who  held  the  human  soul,  or  rather  its  in- 
earliest  state,  when  they  first  behold  a  tellective  part,  **  from  its  comprehendinff  all 
hawk,  or  a  cat,  he  adds — Apparet  illis  inesse  things  to  be  for  that  very  reason  something 
scientiam  nodturi,  non  experimento  col-  pure  and  unmixed,^* — iwtlvdyrayotifiifuyti 
lectam  ;  nam,  antequam  possint  experiri,  flyai — and  this,  because  [in  any  compound] 
cavent  **that  which  is  alien,  by  shewing  itself 

Even  the  ferocious  tribes  of  ftwimAla^  along  with  other  objects  impedes  and  oh- 
when  their  powers  become  mature,  are  stmcts  "* — wap*fi^a»6n9yop  yhp  KmK^i  rh 
shewn  how  to  employ  them,  by  an  innate,  i\\6rpu}y,  Kot  iurrt^odrru.  "  That  there- 
internal  instinct.  fore  the  human  intellect  in  its  nature  was 
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of  this  consciousness,  of  these  preconceptions  or  anticipations,  is 
a  spontaneous  impulse ;  for  it  is  in  these  that  such  impulse  finds 
an  adequate  efficient  cause.  But  if  we  include  all  these  under 
the  common  name  of  perceptions"^  we  shall  then  find  that  per- 

noibing  else  than  mere  cnpacity,  or  the  apology  for  this  digresiion. 
being  capable** — fiorc  luffff  aJnov  ttvcu  By  it  we  think  it  appears,  that  it  was  a 
^dtriy  riya  /At^c/i/oi^,  &\X*  fj  raOrriy,  8ti  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that 
tinwrov — *^  that  in  consequence  it  was  not  instincts  both  in  man  and  beast  were  ori- 
any  simple  one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  beings,  ginal,  and  foonded  in  nature.  That  Ari- 
before  it  comwehended  aud  understood  it  ^  stotle  held  the  same,  appears  not  only  firom 
— 69tpaKaXooii9VOi  r^f  ^'vx^'  ^^^^ — odScy  his  History  of  Animals,  but  from  the  fol« 
inriv  4ptfy€Uf.  r&y  6yTWP,  irply  yotiy —  lowing  remarkable  passage  in  his  Politics 
**that  it  was  not  therefore  probable  it  relative  to  man.  There,  speaking  of  the 
should  be  blended  with  the  body,  for  that  social  state,  or  state  of  society,  be  says, 
then  it  would  become  vested  with  some  ip6<ru  fjiky  oly  ri  Spfiii  4y  jcwrty  M.  r^r 
eoroorenl  quality,  and  be  either  hot  or  cold,  row&rriv  Koiywylay,  *^  that  the  tendency 
and  have  some  corporeal  organ,  as  the  to  such  a  society  was  by  nature  in  all  men.** 
sensitive  fiEu;ultY  has  ;  whereas  now  it  has  PoL  p.  4.  edit.  Sylb. 
none^ — 9ihMk/i9/dy$m((i\oyop(UfThyr^  We  think  also  it  further  appears,  that 
eAftari'  iroios  y^  ay  ris  yiyvoiro,  $€pfibs  whatever  Aristotle  thought  of  instincts 
l|  ^hfxp^s  ic^i^  6pyay6y  ri  <ti},  &<nr€p  r^  residing  in  the  lower  faculties  of  man,  in- 
•Mifruc^'  rOr  9i  oMy  ifrru  He  con-  stincts  respecting  the  purposes  of  common 
elides,  at  last,  his  reasonings  with  telling  life  and  society,  yet,  as  to  the  supreme  and 
US,  '^that  the  intellect,  as  he  had  said  be-  intellective  part,  this  he  held  in  its  original 
fofe,  was  in  capacity,  after  a  certain  man-  state  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and 
ner,  the  several  objects  intelligible  ;  but  only  fitted,  by  tiiat  purity,  for  general  and 
was  in  actuality  no  one  of  them,  until  it  universal  comprehension.  He  seems  (like 
first  comprehended  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  the  rest)  to  have  justly  distinguished  be- 
same  with  the  mind,  or  human  understand-  tween  innate  instincts,  and  innate  propon- 
ing, [in  its  original  state,]  as  with  a  ram  tions. 

ta^Mk,  or  writing  tablet,  in  which  nothing        1  This  word,  perception,  is  of  the  most 

as  yet  had   been   actually  written " — 810  extensive  meaning,  and  not  only  includes 

^((ntrvu  "KpSrtpoPy  5ri  Svkc^ci  ircws  iarX  rd  intellection,  but  sensation  also,  and  that  of 

pcfflT^  b  yovs^  &AA'  4pt€\€x*^9  olf^^y,  vply  the  lowest  degree.     What  is  here  called 

ky  fiij  yon'  Bti  8*  ofirws^  &<nr€p  iy  ypeLfi-  perception, is  by  Aristotle  called  knowledge. 

fuprtitp,  ^  firiB^y  inripx^^  iyTt\txfi<f  y^  Vy^t^s  riyos  vdyra  (soil,  ^cmi)  fitrixm'^h 

ypti/jLftJyoyy  Brtp   ovfifitUvti   M  rod  yov»  rh  fiky  frkdoyotf  rh  8*  iXdrroyos,  rd  9k 

Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iiu  iv.  xd/AVCLy  fwcpast  oitrBiiffiy  y^  tx""^*^*'''  ^  ^ 

As  to  the  simile  of  ra$a  iaAula,  or  (to  ciaOriffiSf  yywris  ris.    Ta<mfs  ik  rh  rlfuay 

speak  in  a  language  more  modem  and  fa-  icol  &ri/ioy  vo\h  Buup4pfi  aKorowri  irphs 

miliar)  that  of  a  sheet  of  &ir  writing  paper,  tppSyi^ffiy,  koX  irphs  rh  ray  iajf6x»y  yms, 

thougn  it  be  sufficiently  evident  of  itself,  it  np6r  ii^v  ykp  ^p6yri<Tiy  &nrcp  otiily  tlyai 

nuy  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  Soicct  rh  Koiywyuy  apris  icol  yt^atvs  iUpop' 

The  human  intellect  is  pure  unmixedi  irohs  8^  Ayaio^crfGU',  $4\ri<rroy.    'Ayenn^ 

untainted  capacity,  as  a  sheet  of  £ur  writ*  rhy  yhp  hy  8<({]7  rh  ra6rris  rvx^ut  r^s 

ing    paper    is    pure    unmixed,   untainted  yy^€wst  &AAd  /a^i  KtlirOai  rtBytits  ica2  /lii 

whiteness.     The  pure  unmixed  character  6y :  **  All  animals  share  a  degree  of  know- 

of  this  intellectual  capacity  renders  it  fit  ledge ;  some  of  them,  a  greater ;  others  of 

for  every  object  of  comprehension,  as  the  them,  a  less ;  and  some  of  them,  an  exceed- 

pure  unmixed  character  of  the  paper  makes  ingly  smxdl  degree  ;  for  they  have  all  of 

It  adequate   to  every  species  of  writing,  them  sensation,  and  sensation  is  a  sort  of 

The  paper  would  not  be  adequate  to  this  knowledge.     Rut  the  value  and  the  no- 

pnrposc,  wore  it  previously  scrawled  over  value  of  sensation  is  widely  different,  when 

with  syllables  or  letters.    As  hi  only  as  it  we  compare  it  with  rational  comprehension 

is  clear,  it  is  capable ;  and  if  wc  suppose  it  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  race  of  beings 

perfectly  clear,  then  is  it  perfectly  capable,  inanimate  on  the  other.     With  regard  to 

The  same  sort  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  rational  comprehension,  the  mere  peurtaking 

the  human  understanding.  of  taste  and  touch  alone  appears  to  be  as 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this  nothing  ;  but  with  regard  to  pure  insensi- 

ancient  sage  on  this  important  subject  bility,  it  is  something  most  excellent    For 

The  sentiments  and  subject,  being  both  [when  compared  to  beings  insensible]   it 

of  them  curious,  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  an  may  surely  appear  a  blessed  event,  to  be 
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ceptian  is  the  proper  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  that  it  is  so 
the  animal  impels  itself,  because  it  is  so  that  it  perceives;  it 
does  not  so  perceive,  because  it  is  so  impelled/ 

The  impulse  hitherto  spokeu  of  is  of  earliest  date,  commencing 
in  a  manner  with  the  animal  itself;  and,  as  it  merely  respects 
the  body  and  bodily  pleasure,  is  distinguished  from  other  im- 
pulses by  the  name  of  appetite.* 

As  animals  advance,  the  scene  of  perception  enlarges,  and  the 
number  of  spontaneous  impulses  increase,  of  course,  with  it.  Yet 
while  pleasure  corporeal  continues  the  sole  object,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  danger,  either  in  acquiring  or  preserving  it,  the  impulse 
is  still  an  appetite,  varying  only  in  its  name,  as  the  pleasure,  to 
which  it  is  referred,  varies  in  the  species. 

Yet,  besides  these  preconceptions,  the  sources  of  simple  appe- 
tite, there  are  also  preconceptions  of  offering  violence,  and  others 
of  resisting  danger,  and  these  naturally  call  forth  another  power, 
I  mean  the  power  of  anger.'  Few  animals,  when  young,  feel 
any  such  preconceptions ;  but  the  more  ferocious  and  savage  are 
sure  to  find  them  at  maturity;  and  the  irascible  impulses  soon 
spontaneously  attend,  prompting  the  lion  to  employ  his  fangs, 
the  vulture  his  talons,  the  boar  his  tusk,  and  every  other  animal 
of  prey  his  proper  and  natural  preparations. 

All  these  spontaneous  impulses,  as  well  of  anger  as  of  appe- 
tite, are  equally  included  under  the  common  name  of  irrational," 
being  called  by  this  name,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason. 

But  when  reason  becomes  strong  enough  to  view  its  proper 
objects;  that  sight,  to  which  no  being  here  but  man  alone  is 
equal ;  when  the  moral  and  the  intelligible  rise  before  his  mental 
eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  forms  of  good  and  of  truth ;  then, 
too,  arise  impulses  of  a  far  more  noble  Kind,  those  to  friendship, 
to  society,  to  virtue,  and  to  science.' 

m 

poMessed  of  this  knowledge,  and  not  [le-  agendarum  ordinem,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  eon- 

aembling  them]  to  lie  as  dead  and  a  non-  cordiam  ;  multo  earn  pliiris  sestimayit,  qnam 

entity.**    Aristot  de  Animal  Gener.  lib.  i.  omnia  ilia,  qtue  prironm  dilexerat :  atque 

sub.  fin.  p.  1 97.  edit  Sylb.  ita  cogitatione  et  ratione  conlegit,  ut  statu- 

''  *OpeY6u9$a  8ti  iotctT,  fuiWop  fj  ioK€i,  eret  in  eo  conlocatom  sunmium  Ulud  hominis 

ii6ri  6p9y6/i9$a,   Arist  Metaph.  A.  C.  p.  per  se  laudandom  et  expetendum  bonnm. 

203.  edit.  Sylb.  Cic  de  Fin.  iii.  6. 

*  'EiriBvfiia,  Unicuiqae  setati  sua  constitutio  est :  alia 

*  Bvfi6s,  in^Euiti,  alia  puero,  alia  seni:  omnes  enim 
"  "AAoTOf ,  as  well  as  KoyiKhs  and  X^f,  constitutioni  conciliantur,  in  qua  sunt.    In- 

are  tenns  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  fans  sine  dentibus  est :   huic  constitutioni 

to  be  mentioned.  sus  conciliatur.     Enati  sunt  dentes :  huic, 

'  This  progression  from  the  lower   to  &c.    Sen.  Epist  cxxL     The  whole  epistle 

the  superior  fiiculties  is  well  described  by  is  worth  perusal,  in  particular  what  follows : 

Cicero.  Ergo  infans  ei  constitutioni  susb  conciliatur. 

Prima  est  enim  conciliatio  hominis  ad  ea,  quae  tunc  infifunti  est,  non  quae  futura  jureni 

quae  sunt  secundum  naturam :  simul  autem  est     Neque  enim,  si  aliquid  illi  majus  in 

eepit  intelligentiam,  vel   notionem   potius  quo  transeat,  restat ;  non  hoc  quoque,  in 

(quam  adpeUant  Irroiar  iUi)  riditque  remm  quo  nasdtur,  secundum  naturam  est 
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And  thus  is  man  not  only  a  microcosm  in  the  strncture  of  his 
body,  but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of 
them  within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime.^  He  in- 
cludes them  all,  as  being  possessed  of  all  perception ;  and  per- 


See  also  hk  elegant  application  of  this  rots.    Ud\iy  8^,  Ib'cv  fi^y  rov  awrucov 

doctrine  to  the  different  stagefi  of  that  well-  jUAmt  al<r^<T€cn'  o&9c/ita  6irc(^x*<9  ^'^  ^ 

known  vegetable,  corn,  from  its  first  ap-  (Ucv  r&p  AXXwy  Mipy^i'  iroAA^  7^  T«#r 

peuance  above  the  ground,  to  its  state  of  CAetv  oUrt  S^iv  o&rt  euco^y  ixavaip^  otfrc 

maturity.     Nam  et  ilia  herba,  quae  in  sege-  wriiris  ZXms  cdaOria-iy  koX  r&v  ahrOffruc&r 

tern,  &c     Epist  p.  603.  edit.  Varior.  rii  fthf  Ix*'  """^  '^^''^^  tSvw  Kuniruthy,  rk  V 

See   also   how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  oihc  Ix*<'  rcXcvrcuby  8i  koX  rh  ixdxufrmf, 

the  same  doctrine*  to  the  vine,  where  to  the  /ioyivfibv  koX  Buttfouaf  oU  fiiv  yhp  inedpx'^ 

▼egetative  powers  ho  first  supposes  sense  XoyurfihsTHv ^BaprSiV^ro^rou Ka)LriiX»nrk 

mpendded  ;  and  then  to  sense,  reason ;  v4ijn^a'  oh  ih  iKtlpup  tKotrrov^  o&  nturi  Xnh 

each  superaddition  still  increasing  in  value,  yiffphs — dXAd  roh  fikp  oM  ^arrcuria,  rk 

though  not  robbing  the  former  powers  of  9k  rabrjii  fUvov  fiffi:  **  Without  the  nn- 

their  due  regard  and  attention :   Et  nunc  tritive  power  there  is  no  sensitive  ;   but 

qiiidem,  quod  earn  tuetur,  ut  de  viti  potissi-  then  the  nutritive  is  separated  from  the 

mum  loquar,  est  id,  &c.   De  Fin.  v.  14.  sensitive  in  plants.    Again :  without  touch 

See  tile  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  there  can  be  none  of  the  other  sensations, 

part  iL  and  the  notes,  p.  72,  &c.  but  there  may  be  touch  witiiout  any  of  the 

The  number  and  subordination  of  the  rest;  for  thus  are  there  many  animals  which 

•nimating  powers  are  well  distinguished  in  have  neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  even  a 

the  following  extracts.  sensation  of  smells.     Further  still :  of  the 

Tmv  84  iuvdfituv  rris  ^XV*  ^  XfYl^ticrai  sensitive  beings  some  possess  the  locomotive 
TMff  fihf  4rvwdpxoyai  irwrcu  (icaBmrtp  cf-  power,  and  others  possess  it  not :  the  last 
wofuy)  Tois  9h  riph  ahr&v^  iidots  9k  fda  order  of  beings,  and  thoee  the  fewest  in 
fi^'  ivrdfitts  ik  ^ofjL§v  $p€wriKhy,  cua-  number,  are  those  which  possess  the  powers 
BffruAp,  iptKTUchPf  KimrtKhy  irard  r6iroy,  of  reasoning  and  discussion ;  and  among 
BioroifnirtfK'  tnrdpx*^  ^^  "^ols  fikp  ^vrois  rh  the  mortal  and  perishable  beings,  those  who 
^Mnruchy  fi6yoyy  irtpois  84  rh  ain6  re  koX  possess  these  powers  possess  all  the  remainr 
rh  cuffdrrriKdy'  tl  84  rh  altrBrjriKhy,  koI  rh  ing  species  ;  but  those  who  possess  any  one 
6p€icruc6y'  Spt^is  fiky  yhp  itriOvfiioy  Kcd  Ov-  of  these  powers  in  particular,  do  not  all  (^ 
fjihs  iral  fiovKruris'  t&  Bt  (eaa  irdi^a  fday  them  therefore  possess  the  reasoning  power, 
l^cf  ruy  alffO^crtuy,  r^y  cub^y  f  84  otitr-  but  some  of  them  want  even  the  power  of 
iiiffis  ivdpx^h  roirtfi  ^801^  rt  koX  X^in},  fancy  or  imagination ;  others  of  them  con- 
Ko2 1^  iin^ufxloy  rov  yhp  ^8^0$  6pt^is  4<rr\y  duct  themselves,  and  live  by  that  [inferior 
otfrQ:  '^With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  power]  alone. *^  Arist'de  Anim.  L  ii  c  3. 
soul  that  have  been  enumerated,  to  some  p.  28.  edit  Sylb.  See  before,  p.  280,  note  L 
beings  they  appertain  all  of  them  ;  to  others,  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  plants  axe 
only  some  of  them  ;  and  to  others,  only  one  said  to  live,(0i',)  though  not  to  be  animals, 
of  them.  The  powers  w»  have  mentioned  ((oki) :  the  character  of  animal  being  de- 
are  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  power  rived  from  the  power  of  sensation,  of  which 
of  desire,  of  local  motion,  of  ratiocination,  plants  are  supposed  destitute ;  whUe  that 
Now  to  phmts  there  appertains  only  the  of  life  appertains  to  them,  because  they 
nutritive  power ;  to  other  beings  both  this  grow,  and  produce  each  of  them  seed  after 
and  the  sensitive :  but  if  the  sensitive,  then  their  kind. 

the  power  of  desire ;  for  appetite,  and  re-  These  different  powers,  as  they  stand 
nentment,  and  volition,  (the  three  great  united  in  one  subject,  may  be  better  cam- 
leading  powers,)  are  each  of  them  a  species  prehended  by  marking  their  dear  and  dis- 
of  desire,  and  all  animals  have  at  least  one  tinct  character,  when  they  exist  apart,  in 
of  the  senses,  I  mean  the  sense  of  touch,  different  subjects. 

Now  to  the  being  which  possesses  sensation,  T  The  preceding  speculations  have  respect 

to  this  appertain  also  plnsure  and  pain,  and  to  the  threefold  division  of  the  soul,  adopted 

thai  whwh  is  pleasurable  and  painful    But  by  the  Pythagoreans  and   Platonics,  by 

if  these,  then  i^[»petite  ;  for  appetite  is  the  which  they  made  it  to  be  rational,  irascible, 

desire  of  that  which  is  pleasurable.^*  Arist  and  concupiscible ;  and  called  its  three  fin- 

4e  Anim.  L  IL  c.  3.  culties  \6yoSi  $vf»hsy  and  iwtBufda,  ''reason. 

And  soon  after :  "Aj^v  ftkr  yhp  rov  Opnr-  anger,  and  concupiscence,**  or  appetite^   See 

Tucov  T^  tdtrdrrruchy  oIk  Ioti'  rov  84  cdc'  Diog.  Laert  iii.  90.     PIato*s  Republic  is 

OifTucov  x^fp^C^tu  rh  ^penriKhy  iw  rots  ^  founded  on  this  division. 
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ception  we  have  now  found  to  be  the  cause  of  all  spontaneous 
impulse. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  perception  simply 
which  causes  such  impulse,  but  it  is  perception  of  want  within, 
and  of  adequate  good  without ;  and  that  as  this  good  is  some- 
times an  object  of  sense,  sometimes  of  intellect,  sometimes  a  muh 
taken  good,  at  other  times  a  real  one,  (inasmuch  as  sensation  is 
fallible,  and  reason  may  be  deceived,)  so  the  whole  amounts  to 
this :  *^  the  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse  is  the  perception  of  ab^ 
sent  good,  and  that  either  sensible  or  intelligible,  either  real  or 
apparent.''" 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one  of  the  most  important 
unions;  the  union  of  those  two  capital  motions,  the  physical 
and  the  metaphysical.  The  soul  perceives  those  goods  which  it 
is  conscious  that  the  animal  wants.  Hence  an  impulse  to  obtain 
them  by  employing  the  organs  of  the  body;  and  this,  as  far  as 
the  soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call  motion  metaphysical.  Hence 
the  bodily  organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this  we  call  motion 
physical.  Perception  leads  the  way ;  spontaneous  impulse  fol- 
lows ;  and  the  body  supplies  the  place  of  an  instrument  or  tool.* 

As  every  animal  motion  has  a  view  to  good,  so,  if  it  miss  that 
good,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  left  discontented: 
if  it  obtain  it,  the  animal  is  happy,  but  then,  too,  the  motion 
ceases;  for  the  end  is  obtained  to  which  the  motion  tended. 
And  thus  is  all  animal  motion  in  its  nature  finite,  as  it  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end ;  as  it  begins  from  the  want  of  good,  and 
ends  in  its  acquisition.^  Hence,  too,  as  it  ends  where  it  begins, 
it  bears  an  analogy  to  motion  circular,  where  we  run  a  complete 
round,  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  we  began. 

It  is  no  unentertaining  speculation  to  attend  to  these  internal 
motions,  as  they  arise  from  the  different  prevalence  of  their 
different  internal  causes.  Within  the  soul  of  man  there  are 
passions,  and  a  principle  of  reason :  sometimes  the  internal  mo- 

*  See  Treatise  on  Happiness,  and  notes  pares  those  feelings ;  that  desire  is  prepared 
on  the  same,  page  90,  and  108.  by  some  &ncj  or  appearance  ;  and  this 

*  09r«f  fi^y  oZv  M  rb  KivturBcu  koX  last  arises  either  through  intellection  or 
irodrrtu'  rii  fia  6pfiM<rh  rris  flip  ifrx^rris  sensation.^  Ejusd.  c.  riii.  p.  157.  edit  Sylb. 
curias  Tov  Kiyu(r$cu  6p4^(tas  oC<nis,  radrris  If  it  be  ariLed,  why  nothing  has  been  said 
9i  yiyofi4vrfs  ^  Zi  cuaB^atw,  ^  8f&  ^ay-  concerning  aTersion  and  evil,  as  well  as 
rcurias  ieci2  po^fft^s:  '^And  thus  it  is  that  eoncemii^  volition  and  good;  the  answer 
animals  proceed  to  move  themselves  and  is,  that  to  fly  evil  is  to  seek  good ;  and  to 
act,  a  desire  being  the  last  and  immediate  escape  evil  is  to  obtain  good ;  so  that  in 
cause  of  their  moving,  and  this  desire  being  the  present  inquiry  they  are  both  included, 
occasioned  either  by  sensation,  or  else  by  ^  Xldrra  7^  r^  (Sia  icoi  icirt?  Koi  jcirc?- 
imagination  and  intellection.^  Aritt  de  rcu  ?ycic(i  rivos'  &<m  rovr*  f<rrty  (xbro^ 
AnimaL  Motu,  c.  viu  p.  155.  edit  Sylb.  xd4ni9  icur^tws  Wpaf,  rh  oS  ly«ira.*  ^'All 

Tjb  fihf  yhp  hpyoMM  ii4fn\  irapturic9vd(ti  animids  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  tii€l 

iwiTTjiitius  r^  irdBfi,  tj  ii  6pf^is  rh  «tl^  sake  of  something ;  so  that  this  somethii^i', 

T^v  ik  ipf^uf  ii  ^atn-€urlar  ain^  9i  ytyperai  that  is  to  say,  the  final  cause,  is  the  bound 

ft  81^  po4i<r€wSf  9i  9i*  ul(r^^etts :  '^The  ear-  or  Hmit  of  all  their  motion.**  Arist  de  Ani- 

poreal  feelings  prepare  in  a  proper  manner  maL  Mot  c  6.  p.  153.  edit  Sylb. 
the  organic  parts  of  the  body ;  desire  pre- 
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tion  arises  from  many  passions  at  once,  and  the  soul  is  like  a  sea 
when  agitated  by  contrary  winds. 

^■tOAt  ingens 
Imo  in  corde  pudor,  mixtoqne  inttmia  luctn.  ^n.  x.  870. 

Here  the  motion  is  tempestuous,  and  reason,  during  the  storm, 
appears  to  be  overwhelmed.  At  other  times  she  interposes,  but 
without  success ;  and  in  such  case  the  motion  is  equally  turbid 
and  irregular.  Thus  Medea,  when  she  is  about  to  murder  her 
children : 

Bvfihs  ih  Kpflrrmif  rw¥  4fui¥  fiov\9v/jJrm¥.^       Emipid.  Med.  1078. 

**■  I  know  the  miichie&,  that  I  lOon  shall  act, 
But  passion  overroles  my  better  thoughts.** 

There  are  times,  too,  when  reason  acts  with  greater  success,  and 
when  the  motion  becomes  of  course  more  placid  and  serene. 
But  whenever  she  is  so  far  able  to  establish  her  authority,  as  to 
have  the  passions  obey  her  uniformly  without  murmuring  or  op- 
position, then  follows  that  orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  motion, 
by  which  the  Stoics  represented  even  happiness  itself,  and  ele- 
gantly called  it  "the  well-flowing  of  life.""^ 

Besides,  the  well-flowing  here  mentioned,  which  is  of  a  kind 
purely  moral,  there   is  another  highly  valuable,  which  is  of 
a  kind  purely  intellectual.     It  is  under  this  motion,  that  the 
man  of  speculation  passes,  through  the  road  of  syllogism,  irom 
the  simplest  truths  to  the  most  complicated  theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  pure  and  original  truth 
is  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  f>ol%ti(m^  (it  being  all  that  we 
seek,  considered  as  beings  intelligent,)  so  is  it  as  strictly  and 
properly  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  perception ;  there  being 
no  perceptive  power,  but  our  intellect  alone,  that  can  reach  it. 
It  IS  here,  then,  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant doctrine,  that  "  the  primary  objects  of  perception  and  of 
volition  are  the  same.^^'  It  is  hence,  also,  we  may  learn,  that 
not  only  all  good  is  truth,  (as  there  can  be  none  such  without  a 
reason,  from  which  it  is  so  denominated,)  but  also  that  all  truth 
is  ^od,  as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
object  of  their  wants,  equally  as  honours  are  to  the  ambitious, 
or  as  banquets  to  the  luxurious.^ 

«  Arrian.  Epict  L  L  c.  28.  p.  144.  edit  When  a  theorem  of  Archimedes  moyes 

Upton.  within  us  a  desire  to  understand  it ;   or 

<>  Zlfpout  $iov.    See  Diog.  Laert  vil  88.  when,  being  understood,  it  raises  within 

Hinc  intellecta  est  ilk  beata  vita,  secundo  us  our  necessary  assent :  we  do  not  con- 

defluens  cursu.     Senec  Epist.  120.     See  ceive  the  theorem  itself  to  be  moved,  either 

also  p.  325.  by  the  desire  or  by  the  assent,  as   the 

*  T^  6pficThy  Koi  rh  yorirhy  ku^u,  oh  horses  are  moved  that  give  motion  to  the 

Kt¥o6fifyov'  ro^wv  Z\  rh  irpShoy  rh  aJSra:  waggon,  or  the  waggon  moved  that  gives 

**  The  desirable  and  the  intelligible  move,  motion  to  its  load. 

without  being  moved ;    and  of  these  two  '  Though  we  seldom  hear  of  goods  in 

genera  those  objects,  that  are  highest  and  our  common  intercourse  with  mankind,  but 

first,  are  the  same.^    Arist  Mctaph.  A  C'  what  have  reference  to  the  body,  or  at  best 

p.  202.  edit  Sylb.  to  the  lower  afiiections ;  yet  has  the  highest 
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Having  said  thus  much  concerniDg  perception,  and  that 
highest  species  of  animal  impulse,  I  mean  volition,  it  must  not 
be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal  motions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  where  both  perception  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  animal  there  is  an  innate  and  active  power, 
which  ceases  not  its  work,  when  sense  and  appetite  are  asleep ; 
which,  without  any  conscious  cooperation  of  the  animal  itself, 
carries  it  from  an  embryo  or  seed  to  the  maturity  of  its  proper 
form.  Now  so  far  this  power  may  be  called  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion. At  maturity  it  stops,  (for  were  the  progress  infinite, 
there  could  be  no  maturity  at  all,)  and  so  far  it  may  be  called 
a  principle  of  cessation  or  rest.^  From  this  point  of  rest  it  de- 
serts the  being  gradually,  and  in  consequence  of  such  desertion 
the  being  gradually  decays. 

Subeunt  morbi,  tristisque  senectiui ; 
£t  labor,  et  dnrae  rapit  inclementia  mortis.  Georg.  iii  67. 

As  the  local  motion  of  animals  is  derived  from  sense,  and 
spontaneous  impulse ;  so  from  the  principle,  just  described,  are 
derived  their  other  motions :  from  its  activity,  their  generation, 
their  augmentation,  and  changes  to  better;  from  its  cessation, 
their  change  to  worse,  their  diminution,  and,  lastly,  death.^  It 
is  this  is  that  internal  principle  which  descends  from  animals 
even  to  vegetables ;  and  which,  as  these  last  possess  no  other,  is 
commonly  called  vegetative  life^  though  sometimes  it  is  denoted 
by  the  more  obvious  name  of  nature} 

fiiculty  of  tile  soul  a  peculiar  good,  as  much  possesses  within  itself  a  principle  of  mo- 

as  the  other  fiicnlties  have  from  the  intel-  tion  and  of  rest^    De  An.  iL  1.  p.  23. 

lectual  possession  of  which  good  it  seeks  edit  Sylb. 

felicity  and  peace.  It  is  by  this  principle  that  the  magni- 

**  I   loved  her,^  (says  the   wise  man,  tude  of  the  thisUe,  tiie  oak,  the  bee,  Uie 

speaking  of  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  wisdom,  elephant,  and  every  other  natural  produc- 

but  the  most  exalted  truth?)   ^  I  loved  her  tion,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  to  a 

above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  certain  degree  circumscribed  and  limited  ; 

her  instead  of  light :    for   the  light  that  and  when  that  limit  either  fails  or  exceeds 

Cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out^^    Wisd.  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  being  becomes 

vii.  10.  a  monster.    See  page  65,  note  e. 

K  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  >*  See  before,  p.  361,  2. 

operation  of  the  elements  and  mere  matter,  *  See  the  definition  of  nature,  among  the 

and  that  of  nature,  and  an  internal  prin-  notes,  p.  6. 

eiple,  the  Stagirite  observes — T&v  8^  <p{Kru  The  vegetative  life  here  mentioned  is 

avytffrtirwy  irdpas  iorl  koI  \6yos  fitydOovs  sometimes  called  ^^vx^  ^vriic^,  sometimes 

Kcd  ai^iTfws*   ravra  3^  tf^X^f*  oAA*  oit  $pnrrtK^,  and  at  other   times   $p9irruihy^ 

Tvphs,  KoX  x6yov  ftaWov  fj  ffAiys  .*  ^*  As  to  "'  the  nutritive  principle  ;**    that  principle 

things  which  derive  their  constitution  from  which,  passing  through  plants  as  well  as 

nature,  there  is  a  bound  and  proportion  in  animals,  never  ceases  to  nourish  and  sup- 

their  magnitude  and  growth  ;    and  these  port  them,  through  the  period  of  their  exist- 

proceed  from  their  soul,  not  from  the  ele-  ence :  *A6l  y^  ivtpyu  ^  ^vriic^  ^xh — 

ment   of  fire  ;  and  are  caused  rather  by  icaX  fuiWov  iw  rots  ffiryoii,  iv9a  ai  KonroX 

reason,  than  by  matter."    De  An.  ii,  4.  p.  t^j  'f^X^J  Zwdfuis  iiptfiovci'  r6r9  yow 

30.  edit.  Sylb.     And,  not  long  before,  de-  fJja<rra  ai  iritis :  **  The  vegetative  soul 

scribing  a  physical  or  natural  substance,  he  energises  at  all  times,  and  more  during 

makes  it  to  be  something — txovros  ipx^"  sleep,  when  the  other  powers  are  at  rest ; 

nurfia^ui  irol  irrdirtws  iv  air^ — **  which  and  therefore  it  is  then  mostly  are  per- 
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We  must  remember,  however,  that  while  we  speak  of  motion 
here,  we  mean  the  invisible  cause,  not  the  visible  effects;  for. 
these  are  purely  physical,  and  belong  to  another  speculation. 
After  the  same  manner  are  we  to  speak  of  those  other  motive 
powers,  the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  the  visible 
motions,  which  they  produce,  being  of  a  species  merely  physical, 
but  the  cause  of  these  motions  lying  itself  totally  concealed* 
Whether,  then,  we  suppose  it  a  species  of  inferior  life,  and  say 
with  Thales,  that  the  magnet  and  the  amber  are  animated  ;^  oi: 
whether  we  content  ourselves  with  callinfif  it  an  internal  active 
quality,  (occult  we  must  not  call  it,  for  that  is  now  forbidden^) 
we  may  safelv  pronounce  it  a  quality,  which,  though  we  are 
sure  of  its  existence,  is  not  otherwise  comprehensible,  than  by 
reference  to  its  effects ;  as  we  know  Homer,  who  is  out  of  sight, 
by  his  Iliad,  which  lies  before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  principle,  far  greater  in  local 
extent  than  all  yet  mentioned ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not  only 
every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its  proper  tendency,  but  by 
which  even  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  describe  their  orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here, 
and  how  much  on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  uni- 
verse. 

The  best  of  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  saw  so  many  in- 
ferior motions  not  to  be  performed  without  counsel  or  d&iff^ 
could  not  think  of  imputing  such  superior  ones  to  the  efficacy  of 
blind  chance ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  they  might  conceive  of 
the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  gravitation,  or  attraction,  or  by  any 
other  name,)  they  justly  supposed  the  primary  cause  to  be  a 
principle  of  intellection : 

Totam  infuia  per  artas 
Mens  agitat  molem.  JEn.  tL  737* 

They  indeed  so  far  considered  mind  to  be  the  source  of  all 
motion,  that  it  was  through  its  motive  powers  that  they  dis- 
tinguished it  from  body ;  which  last  was  no  more  than  a  passive 
subject,  possessing  nothing  motive  within  itself,  but  deriving  all 
its  motions  from  something  else. 

fonned  the  digestions.^    Philop.  in  Arist  iron,  (^vx^''  ^X*h  ^<  f^y  cihipow  Jccrti^) 

de  An.  L  ii    Th  fpyo¥  rh  ainov  ▼oict  rh  may  be  found  in  Arist  de  An.  L  i  &  SL 

BfkfWTUcbv  liipiov  iv  T^  KaBt{^9w  yuaXXov  p.  7. 

^  iv  T^  iyoriyop4pai'   rpi^rrai  7^  koX        Philoponus,  in  his  comment  on  this  pa»- 

o^fb'crai  rirt  fiaJi\otf  iis  o65iy  irpoar^tS-  sage,  gives  us  from  Thales  the  foUowing 

fici^ci  irphs  raSna  r^f  alcBiifffas :   ^  The  sentiment,  which,  though  not  immediatelj 

nutritive  port  of  the  soul  perfonns  its  work  to  our  purpose,  we  have  tnmscribed  for  its 

in  sleeping  more  than  in  waking ;  for  then,  importance :    IXrycy,  its  4  wpimna  iitxp*- 

more  ^an  at  any  other  time,  are  animals  rw  itrx^Tuy  St^icci,  ko2  oM^  aMi¥  ^ar- 

nourished  and  enhuged  in  bulk,  as  they  Odfth  oiti^  rh  ihiixurro¥ :  **"  He  uied  to 

have  no  need  of  sensation  for  these  pur-  say,  that  Providence  extends  to  the  lowest 

poses.*^    Aristot  de  Somno,  cap.  1.  sub.  fin.  of  all  beings,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from 

See  before,  p.  279.  it,  no  not  even  that  which  is  most  minute.** 

^  This  opinion  of  Thales  concerning  the  See  before,  p.  287. 
magnetos  having  a  soul,  because  it  moved 
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It  was  hence,  too,  that  thej  inferred  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  reasoned  thus :  "  Vital  motion  may  forsake  the 
body,  because  to  the  body  it  is  not  an  essential ;  and  in  such 
case  the  body  is  said  to  die.  But  vital  motion  cannot  forsake 
the  soul,  because  to  the  soul  it  is  an  essential,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  forsaken  by  itself.^  ^  But  this  by 
way  of  digression. 

As  to  the  rise  and  duration  of  motion,  the  founder  of  the 
Peripatetic  sect  thus  states  the  question.  ^^  Was  motion  (says 
he)  ever  generated  without  existing  before ;  and  is  it  ever  again 
so  destroyed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved;  or  was  it  neither 
generated,  nor  is  destroyed,  but  ever  was,  and  will  be ;  some- 
thing appertaining  to  beings,  which  is  immortal  and  unceasing; 
a  kind  of  life,  as  it  were,  to  all  things  that  exist  by  the  power 
of  nature?''" 

Those  who  meditate  an  answer  to  these  queries,  will  remember 
that  motion  is  coeval  with  the  universe,  since  we  learn  that,  in 
its  first  and  earliest  era,  ^Hhe  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.''"  They  will  remember,  too,  that  motion  is 
as  old  as  time,  and  their  co-existence  so  necessary,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  suppose  the  one,  without  supposing  the  other. 

And  thus,  having  before  considered  physical  motion^  have  we 
now  considered  what  may  be  called  metaphysical^  or  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  causative  motion ;  including  under  this  name 
every  animating  power,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  di£ferent  from  body  acts  upon  body,  causing  it  to  live, 
to  grow,  and  move  itself  and  other  bodies.  These  animating 
powers  are  only  known  from  their  e£fects,  as  the  painter's  art  is 
known  from  his  pictures.  And  hence,  as  it  is  the  effect  which 
leads  us  to  recognise  the  cause,  hence  these  animating  powers, 
though  prior  in  existence  to  phvsical  effects,  are  necessarily  sub- 
sequent in  human  contemplation,  and  are  thence,  and  thence 
only,  called  metaphysical.** 

1  Qaod  autem  motom  adfert  alicui,  qnod-  Quinctilian  has  brought  the  axgnmeBt 

que  ipsum  agitatur  alicunde,  qtiando  finem  into  the  form  of  a  ayUogism :  Quicqiiid  ex 

habet  motus,  yivendi  finem  habeat  necesse  seipso  moTetur,  immortale  est :  anima  au- 

est.     Solum  igitur,  quod  leipsum  movet,  tern  ex  seipsa  movetor:  immortaliB  igitor 

quia  nnnquam  deseritur  a  se,  nunquam  ne  est  anima.     Inst  Oral  y.  14. 

moTeri    quidem    deainit.     Quinetiam,  &&  ^  U6rtpov  8^  y^owi  wn  Kitmifftst  o&k 

Cic.  TuflCuL  Disp.  L  23.  oda-a  irp6r9pov,  icoi  ^tiptrai  vcUiir  oSrmMf 

The  whole  paaaage,  which  is  rather  too  fiorc   KtPfMai  fifiB4¥'    fj    oirrc  #y^rcTo^ 

long  to  transcribe,  is  the  translation  of  an  otfrc  ^0((pereu,  &\X*  M  ^y,  jtcd  ^orcu,  ical 

argument  taken  from  Plato^s  Phsedrus :  T^  rovr*  hBwarrow  koL  ixawrrov  ifwi^u  roit 

Zk  iXXo  KOfow^  kqJL  W  itXXov  Kivo6/i€roPf  oikriv,  oTop  (ct^  ru  odtra  rois  tp^au  aw 

K,  r.  A.    Plat.  edit.  Ficinu  p.  1221.  B.  firrwri  rtuffw;    Arist.  Phys.  1.  viii  c  1. 

See  Macrobius  in  Sonm.  Scipionis,  c  13.  p.  144.  edit.  Sylb. 

Cicero  has  used  the  same  argument,  in  "  Genesis,  chap.  i. 

his  tract  de  Senectute :   Cumque   semper  °  See  p.  368.    As  to  the  character  and 

ogitetur  animus,  nee  principium  motus  ha-  subordination    of   the    soTeral    animating 

beat,  quia  se  ipse  moveat,  ne  finem  quidem  powers,  see  before,  p.  372,  and  so  on  to 

habiturum  esse  motus,  quia  nunquam  se  p.  377*  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes. 

ipse  sit  rclicturus.    Cap.  21.  See  also  chap,  vi 
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And  DOW,  having  done  with  motiany  we  must  take  some  notice 
of  rest. 

The  most  obvious  species  of  rest  is  that  opposed  to  the  most 
obvious  species  of  motion ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  cessation  of 
gales,  after  they  have  been  fresh  and  blowing : 

Ingrato  oeleres  obrait  otio 

VentoB.  Horat.  Od.  L  L  16. 

The  cessation  of  billows,  after  they  had  been  loud  and  tem- 
pestuous : 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waTea,  and  thou  deep,  peaoe.P    Par.  Lost,  viL  216. 

But  it  is  expedient  to  be  more  particular.  The  two  instances 
of  rest,  that  we  have  alleged,  are  of  motion  purely  local.  So  is 
it,  when  the  flight  of  an  arrow  is  spent ;  when  a  bowl,  that  has 
been  running,  stops.  But  rest  is  also  connected  with  the  other 
species  of  motion.  The  cessation  of  growth  is  maturity  ;  of  the 
vital  energies,  is  death. 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  sense 
and  reason.  The  rest  of  the  sensitive  powers,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  is  sleep  : 

Dulcis  et  alta  quiet,  placidaeque  Mmillima  mortL^  JEil  tL  522. 

The  rest^of  the  passions,  after  having  been  agitated,  is  composure 
and  eqttanimity;  the  rest  of  the  deliberative  and  reasoning  powers, 
after  sedulous  investigation,  is  the  discovery  of  the  thing  sought, 
or  rather  the  acquiescence  in  truth  discovered,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, either  practical  or  speculative. 

And  hence,  in  the  last  mode  of  rest,  or  acquiescence,  the  rise 
of  our  English  phrase,  /  am  fixed ;   and  of  the  Latin  phrase, 

Stat  conferre  manum.'^  JEn.  xiL  67  S. 

Hence  science  in  Oreek  is  called  itrLtrrrifiri^  every  theorem  being, 
as  it  were,  a  resting  place,  at  which  the  man  of  science  stops.* 

P  Both  these  species  of  rest  are  denoted  See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1190.  edit.   Fie 

in  English  by  the  common  name  of  calm.  See  also  the  learned  and  ingenioni  tiansla- 

The  Greeks,   with   their  usual   precision,  tion  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  p.  118. 

haye  given  a  different  name  to  each :  the  <i  See  before,  Hermes,  p.  1 32,  and  of  this 

first,  that  is,  the  **  wind-calm,*^  they  call  treatise,  p.  348. 

yfivtfda^  and  define  it  iifAtfila  iv  irA^^ci  ^  The  incomparable  Sanctius,  in  his  Mi- 

kiposy  ^  tranquillity  in  a  quantity  of  air  '^  nerva,  gives   the   following  excellent    ex- 

the  second,  that  is,  the  ** sea-calm,**  they  planation  of  this  passage:  Qnamdiu  enim 

call  70X^^17,  and  define  it  ^fioXdn^s  BoKAt-  deliberatur,  consilium  vacillat,  et  sententia 

Ti|f,  **  evenness  in  the  sea^s  surface/*  These  iluctuat ;  ubi  certum  ac  statutnm  est,  quod 

definitions  are  of  Archytas,  and  may  be  quis  &ccre  vult,  consistit  consilium,  et  stat 

found  in  Aristotle*s  Metaph.  p.  136.  edit  sententia.   Sanct  Minerv.  1.  iv.  c  4.  p.  637. 

Sylb.  edit  Amst  1733. 

Plato  has  brought  the   two  terms  to-  In  Perizonius*s  note  upon  this  part  of 

gether,  in  those  harmonious  lines,  delivered  Sanctius,  it  appears  that  tedei  is  used  in 

by  Agatho  in  the  Banquet  the  same  signification,  and  for  the  same 

Elftfimi  fitf   iv  iyBpioirois,  irfXdyu  8i  reasons.     See  the  note  following. 

ToX^n^y,  *  "En  8i  koI  ri  y6ri<ns  touchy  itp€fi^9i 

STiPtfiiay  iiy^fjMy,  Kolrriy  Owyoy  r*   iyl  riyl,   ica2    hnardffti    imKXoy    ^  Kutfyru: 

itffiu.  ^  Intellection  appears  to  resemble  a  certain 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  rest  of  all  the  most  interesting  to  mankind, 
I  mean  peace,  that  happy  rest,  which  follows  the  trepidations 
and  ravages  of  war. 

And  now,  having  done  with  resty  let  us  bring  the  whole  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  cause  of  all  animal  motion  is 
good,  either  real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  further  requisite,  that  it 
should  be  good,  which  is  wanting ;  good  at  a  distance :  for  were 
it  present,  the  motion  would  then  be  superfluous.  Thus  we  see 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophical  critic,  Scaliger :  motianis  enim 
appetentia  causa  est;  appetentioe^  privatio:^  ^Hhe  cause  of  mo- 
tion is  appetition ;  of  appetition,  is  privation.^  It  is  to  this 
privation,  or  want,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  has  imputed  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil,  is  the 

DoriB  uigenB  in  rebus  egestas."  Georg.  L  146. 

To  this  alludes  Epicharmus,  the  poet  and  philosopher : 

TVooXowriv  rifity  xdi^ra  yitp  r*  &7a6^  ol  $€oL        Xenoph.  Mem.  L  ii.  c.  1. 

•*  The  gods 
Sell  us  all  goods  at  labour^s  painful  price.^* 

To  this  alludes  the  scripture,  at  man^s  earliest  period,  '^  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.* 

But  though  want  be  thus  essential  to  set  man,  and  not  only 
man,  but  all  animal  nature,  in  motion,  yet  is  want  itself  an  im- 
perfection ;  and  to  be  in  want  is  to  be  imperfect.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  true  greatness,  or  superiority  of  nature,  consists  not 
in  having  many  wants,  even  though  we  can  find  means  to  get 
them  gratified ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  possible,  and  those 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  abilities. 

It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  makes 
Evander  with  an  heroic  dignity  receive  -ffineas,  not  at  the  gates 
of  a  proud  palace,  but  at  the  door  of  an  humble  cottage : 

Ut  yentum  ad  sedes,  hsec,  inquit,  limina  yictor 

Alcides  subiit ;  haec  ilium  regia  ccpit : 

Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 

Finge  deo ;  rebusque  veni  non  asper  egenis.  ^n.  viii  362. 

Conformable  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  is  what  Socrates  says 
to  Antipho  in  Xenophon :  "  You  seem,  (says  he,)  O  Antipho, 
to  be  one  of  those  who  imagine  happiness  to  be  luxury  and  ex- 
pense. But  I,  for  my  part,  esteem  the  wanting  of  nothing  to  be 
divine ;  and  the  wanting  of  as  little  as  possible,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  divinity ;  and,  as  the  divinity  is  most  excellent,  so  the 

resting  and  standing  still,  rather  than  a  *  Scalig.  de  Causis  Ling.  Lat  c.  114. 

motion.**    De  An.  1.  i.  c.  3.    See  Hermes,  "  See  p.  6,  and  p.  1 6,  note, 

p.  223,  where  this  etymology  is  treated  of  '  Gen.  ill.  19. 
more  at  large. 
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being  nearest  to  the  divinity  is  the  being  nearest  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent.'' y 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  his  old  master  (for  such  was 
Socrates)  with  respect  to  this  sentiment :  ^'  To  that  being  (says 
he)  which  is  in  the  most  excellent  state,  happiness  appears  to 
appertain  without  action  at  all ;  to  the  being  nearest  to  the  most 
perfect,  through  a  small  and  single  action ;  to  those  the  most 
remote,  through  actions  many  and  various.'''  He  soon  after 
subjoins  the  reason,  why  the  most  excellent  being  has  no  need  of 
action :  '^  It  has  (says  he)  within  itself  the  final  cause ;"  that  is 
to  say,  perfect  happiness ;  but  action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there  is  both  a  final  cause  and  a  power  to  obtain  it,  each  of  them 
separate  and  detached  from  one  another.* 

And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  discern,  why  immo- 
bility should  be  a  peculiar  attribute  to  the  Supreme  and  Divine 
Nature,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  beings  endued  with 
powers  of  perception.  To  him  there  are  no  wants,  nothing  ab- 
sent which  is  good,  being  himself  the  very  essence  of  pure  per- 
fection and  goodness.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  motion  which,  though  subsequent  in 
contemplation  to  the  physical,^  and  thence  cafied  metaphygicalj 
is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real  order  of  beings,  because  it  ap- 
pertains to  the  first  philosophy.     So  much  also  for  the  theoiy  of 
motion. 

y  "Eoucas,  £  *Avri^y,  r^v  cA9cu/ioy(ay  Svdi  being,  therefore,  from  its  Tcry  natue, 

olofuyu  TfWi^v  Kol  voKvriK^uuf  tUnu'  iyif  is  immorcsi^le. 

9^  yo/i\(w  rh  fihy  firi^fyhs  Scurdoi,  $fu>p  c7-         But  when  a  being  and  its  good  are  aepar 

mu,  T^  9^  &T  4Kaxifrrto¥y  iyyvr^m  rov  rate,  here,  as  they  necessarflj  are  two,  the 

%dw  Koi  rh  fjukv  6f  (by,  Kftdrurrotf,  rh  9^  distant  good,  by  being  perceiyed,  beoomet  a 

iyyvrdrm  rod  6ctov,  iyyvrdrw  rov  Kpor  final  cause  of  motion,  and  thus  awakou 

rUrrov,  Xenoph.  MemorabiL  L  L  c.  6.  sect,  within  the  being  a  certain  desire,  of  which 

10.  desire  motion  is  the  natural  consequence. 

*  "^Eoucc  yiip  T^  fi^v  iptora  Hx^iyri  Mip-  Such  being,  therefore,  by  its  natnre  is  iiiot»- 
Xcty  rh  c2  iyw  frpd^tws'  r^  9k  iyy^ara,  able. 

9tiL  ^Kiyris  iral  fuas'  roTs  9k  vofifctrdrw,  Ammonius,  in  the  following  quotation, 

9tiL  v\€i6ymy.    Arist  de  Coelo.  1.  iu  c  12.  appears  to  have  had  this  doctrine  and  these 

p.  54.  edit  Sylb.  passages  of  Aristotle  in  his  riew. 

•  T£  8*  &s  Apurra  Ifx^^'^^  olt9ky  Set  irpd-  '(Xra  yow  ir\u6ymy  rumy  8/rrai,  wXc(- 
!<»(,  i<m  yiip  4y  ain-^  rh  oH  Zy^KcC  ^  9k  oyas  KUtli<rus  Kiytircu'  rii  9k  6Kiyo9w,  dKt- 
vpHls  i<rriy  M  iv  9wr\yy  Zray  ical  ot  Ivcica  yoidyrrra'  ifUkti  rh  6ctbr,  ArcvSc^  ^,  lud 
f^  Kai  rh  ro{rrou  HytKo.    Ibid.  irdyrri  itrrty  hciyifroy:  **A11  such  beings 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  ex-  as  are  in  want  of  many  thinn,  are  movel 

plain  this  sentiment,  if  it  should  appear  ob-  in  many  motions  ;   those  who   have   few 

scure.  wants,  have  few  motions  ;  but  the  Divinity 

When  a  being  finds  its  good  fully  and  being  without  wants,  is  therefore  perftctly 

wholly  within  itself^  then,  itself  and  its  immoveable.''   Am.  in  Prsed.  144.  Bw  145. 
good  being  one,  it  finds  no  cause  of  motion         ^  See  before,  p.  296. 
to  seek   that  which  it  possesses  already.        <  See  before,  p.  368. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION — UTIUTIES  DEDVCIBLB  FROM  THE  THEORY   OF  THESE 

ARRANGEMENTS — RECAPITULATION. 

And  thus  haviDg  finished  the  doctrine  of  these  Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements, or,  in  other  words,  of  categories,  predicaments,  com- 
prehensive or  universal  genera,  (for  we  have  called  them  indif- 
ferently by  every  one  of  these  names,)  together  with  such  specula- 
tions both  previous  and  subsequent,"^  as  were  either  requisite  to 
explain  the  subject,  or  else  naturally  arose  out  of  it ;  we  imagine 
the  utilities  of  this  knowledge  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  it  with  impartiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know  what  it 
really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  usually  begun  the  consideration 
of  each  arrangement  from  speculations  respecting  body,  and  have 
thence  made  a  transition  to  others  respecting  mind;  we  may 
hence  mark  the  connection  between  these  two  great  principles 
which  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  the  subject  and  its  efficient 
cause,  and  in  virtue  of  that  relation  may  be  said  to  run  through 
all  things.* 

Again :  our  mind,  by  this  orderly  and  comprehensive  theory, 
becoming  furnished,  like  a  good  library,  with  proper  cells  or 
apartments,  we  know  where  to  place  our  ideas  both  of  being 
and  its  attributes,  and  where  to  look  for  them  again,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Without  some  arrangement  of 
this  sort,  the  mind  is  so  &r  from  increasing  in  knowledge  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  that,  while  it  increases  the  number  of 
these,  it  does  but  increase  its  own  perplexity.  It  is  no  longer  a 
library  well  regulated,  but  a  library  crowded  and  conftised : 

Ubi  malta  supenunt, 
£t  dominum  fidlnnt  Horat  Epist  L  i.  6. 

Again :  as  these  Arrangements  have  a  necessary  connection 
with  the  whole  of  existence,  with  all  being  or  substance  on  one 
hand,  with  every  possible  accident  or  attribute  on  the  other ;  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  so  general  a  speculation  must  have  na- 
turally introduced  many  others ;  speculations  not  merely  logical, 
but  extending  to  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
losophy.^ The  reader,  from  these  incidental  theorems,  (if  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  represent  them,)  will 
have  a  taste  how  the  ancients  wrote,  when  they  reasoned  upon 
these  subjects,  and  may  gratify  his  curiosity  (if  he  please)  by 
comparing  them  with  the  modems. 

It  was  not  from  an  ostentatious  wish  to  fill  his  page  with 

^  See  before,  p^  258,  9, 360 ;  and  below,        •  See  before,  p.  258. 
p.  384.  '  See  before,  p.  253. 
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quotations,  that  the  author  has  made  such  frequent  and  copious 
extracts  from  other  authors.  He  flatters  himself,  that  by  this 
he  has  not  only  given  authority  to  the  sentiments,  but  relieved 
also  a  subject,  in  itself  rather  severe.  From  the  writers  alleged, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  important 
and  respectable  these  authorities  are.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  being,  some  sages  having  cultivated 
one  part,  and  some  another,  the  labours  of  ancients  and  modems 
have  been  often  different,  when  not  hostile ;  often  various,  when 
not  contradictory ;  and  that  among  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
later  periods,  there  are  many  so  far  from  clashing  with  the  ancient 
doctrines  here  advanced,  that  they  coincide  as  amicably  as  a 
Ghillingworth  and  an  Addison  in  the  same  library,  a  lUphael 
and  a  Claude  in  the  same  gallery. 

It  is  not  without  precedents  that  he  has  adopted  this  manner 
of  citation.  It  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  long  ago,  in  his  Rhetoric 
and  his  Poetics.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  those  able  critics, 
Demetrius,  Quinctilian,  and  Longinus.  Ghrysippus,  the  phi- 
losopher, so  much  approved  the  method,  that  in  a  single  tract 
he  mserted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  tragedy,  the 
Medea  of  Euripiaes ;  so  that  a  person  who  was  perusing  the 
tract,  being  asked  what  he  was  reading,  replied  pleasantly,  ^'  It 
was  the  Medea  of  Ghrysippus.*  Cicero  has  enriched  his  philo- 
sophic treatises  with  many  choice  morsels,  both  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  approving  the  prac- 
tice himself,  but  justifying  it  by  the  practice  of  the  philosophers 
then  at  Athens,  among  whom  he  names  Dionysius  the  Stoic,  and 
Philo  the  Academic.''  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both  pursued  the 
same  plan,  the  latter  more  particularly  in  his  moral  compositions. 
To  these  may  be  added,  though  of  a  baser  age,  my  own  learned 
countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,*  who,  having  perused  and  studied 
most  of  the  Latin  classics,  appears  to  have  decorated  every  part 
of  his  works  with  splendid  fragments,  extracted  out  of  them. 
Two  later  writers  of  genius  have  done  the  same  in  the  narrative 
of  their  travels ;  Sandys  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
Addison  at  the  beginning  of  the  present. 

And  so  much  by  way  of  apology  for  the  author  himself.  But 
he  has  a  further  wish  in  this  exhibition  of  capital  writers ;  a  wish 
to  persuade  his  readers,  of  what  he  has  been  long  persuaded  him- 
self, that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or  sublime  in  composition,  is 
ultimately  referable  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  logic ;  that  those 

>  Diog.  Laert  L  vil  a.  1 80.  time,  and  being  not  only  a  gcniaa,  bat  in- 

^  TuBc  Disput.  L  ii.  s.  10.  timate  with  the  most  eminent  men,  in  par- 

1  This  extraordinary  roan  flourished  in  the  ticnlar  with  pope  Adrian,  (who  waa  himself 

reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was  there-  an  Englishman,)  became  at  length  a  bishop, 

ton  of  Old  Salisbury,  not  of  New  Salis-  and  died  in  the  year  1 1 82.    See  Fabrkiua, 

bory,  which  was  not  founded  till  the  reign  in  his  Biblioth.  Lat  voL  iL  p.  368 ;  and  in 

of  Henry  the  Third.    John  (of  whom  we  his  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Tnfim.  aetat    See  also 

write)  having  had  the  best  edacation  of  the  Cavers  Histor.  Literar.  vol  iL  p.  243. 
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principles,  when  readers  little  think  of  them,  have  still  a  latent 
force,  and  may  be  traced,  if  sought  afler,  even  in  the  politest  of 
writers.'' 

By  reasoning  of  this  kind  he  would  establish  an  important 
union ;  the  union,  he  means,  between  taste  and  truth.  It  is 
this  is  that  splendid  union  which  produced  the  classics  of  pure 
antiquity ;  which  produced,  in  times  less  remote,  the  classics  of 
modem  days ;  and  which  those  who  now  write  ought  to  culti- 
vate with  attention,  if  they  have  a  wish  to  survive  in  the  esti- 
mation of  posterity. 

Taste  is,  in  fact,  but  a  species  of  inferior  truth.  It  is  the 
truth  of  elegance,  of  decoration,  and  of  grace ;  which,  as  all 
truth  is  similar  and  congenial,  coincides,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously with  the  more  severe  and  logical ;  but  which,  when- 
ever destitute  of  that  more  solid  support,  resembles  some  fair 
but  languid  body ;  a  body,  specious  in  feature,  but  deficient  as 
to  nerve ;  a  body,  where  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and 
just  perfection,  which  arises  from  the  pleasing  harmony  of 
strength  and  beauty  associated. 

Recommending  an  earnest  attention  to  this  union,  we  resume 
our  subject  by  observing,  that  it  is  in  contemplating  these  or- 
derly, these  comprehensive  arrangements,'  we  may  see  whence 
the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts  all  arise ;  history,  natural  and 
civil,  out  of  substance;  mathematics,  out  of  quantity;  optics, 
out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine,  out  of  the  same;  astro- 
nomy, out  of  quantity  and  motion ;  music  and  mechanics,  out  of 
the  same  ;  painting,  out  of  quality  and  site ;  ethics,  out  of  rela- 
tion ;  chronology,  out  of  when ;  geography,  out  of  where ;  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  attraction,  out  of  action  and  passion; 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

Every  art  and  every  science  being  thus  referred  to  its  proper 
principle,  we  shall  be  enabled  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  adjust 
their  comparative  value,"*  by  comparing  the  several  principles 
from  which  they  severally  flow.     Thus  shall  we  be  saved  from 

^  See  the  numerous  quotations  through  Horace,  Pereius,  Juvenal,  and  others, 

every  part  of  this  treatise.  A  satire,  in  this  sense,  did  not  mean  sar- 

'  There  are  few  theories   so  great,  so  casm,  calumny,  or  personal  abuse  ;  it  meant 

comprehensive,   and    so    various,    as    the  no  more  than  a  writing,  where  the  subject 

theory  of  these  predicaments,  or  philoso-  was  various  and  diversified,  such  as  Juvenal 

phical  arrangements.  well  describes  it,  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 

The  ancients  had  many  methods  of  re-  works: 

presenting  works  of  such  a  diversified  and  Qmcquid  agunt  homines^  nostri  tfi  farrago 

miscellaneous  character.  liheUi. 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  promiscuously  Again,  we  all  know  that  groves  and 

blended,  used  to  be  presented  in  a  dish,  as  forests  are  diversified  with  trees ;  with  trees 

an  offering  to  Ceres.     This  dish,  so  filled,  of  various  figures,  magnitudes,  and  species  ; 

they  called  lanx  satura;  and  hence  lanx  and  hence  it  was  that  Statins  called  his 

saturoj  or  rather  aatura^  or  »atira  alone,  miscellany  collections  of  poems  by  the  name 

{lanat  being  understood,)  came  to  signify,  of  Silva. 

by  metaphor,  a  **  miscellaneous  writing  ;**  "»  See  before,  p.  250. 
such  as  were  the  compositions  of  Lucilius, 
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ftbfmrdly  overprizing  a  single  art,  or  a  single  science,  and  froni 
treating  all  the  rest  with  a  sort  of  insolent  contempt ;  advan- 
tages so  little  to  be  expected  from  any  knowledge  less  extensive, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  deeply  knowing  men  may  be  in 
a  single  sabject  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  fall  into  such 
narrow  and  illiberal  sentiments. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  such  case,  that  mistakes  should 
arise,  since  those  who  reason  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as  may 
be  in  their  own  particular  science,  will  be  found  to  reason  about 
one  thing  which  they  know,  and  about  many  of  which  they  are 
ignorant ;  and  how  from  reasoners  such  as  these,  so  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  expect  either  an  exact  or  an  impartial  esti- 
mate! 

And  thus  much  at  present  for  the  speculation  concerning  pre- 
dicaments, or  Philosophical  Arrangements;''  in  the  treatmg  of 
which,  we  have  considered,  in  the  beginning,""  such  matters  as 
were  necessarily  previous ;  in  the  middle,^  we  have  considered 
the  arrangements  themselves ;  and,  in  the  end,^  various  matters, 
naturally  arising  out  of  them,  or  which  have  incidentally  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  their  being  discussed. 

And  thus  this  part  of  logical  speculation  appears  to  be 
finished. 

"  Many  learned  and  ingenious  observa-  or  to  judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance, 

tiont  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  several  The  author  of  these  Arrangements  might 

other   parts   of   ancient  philosophy,  (the  hare  availed  himself  of  many  citations  from 

Peripatetic  in  particular,)  have  been  given  this  work,  highly  tending  to  iUustiate  and 

to  the  world  in  a  tract  lately  published,  to  confirm  his  opinions,  but  unfortunately 

styled.  On   the   Origin  and    Progress  of  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  treatise 

Lanffuage,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  was  printed  ofi^  before  the  second  volume 

There  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  second  of  this  work  appeared. 

Yolnme,  many  judicious  and  curious  remarks  ®  See  chap.  i.  and  ii. 

on  style,  composition,  language,  particularly  p  See  from  chap.  iiL  to  xiv.  inclusive. 

the  English  ;  observations  of  the  last  con-  *!  See  from  chap.  zy.  to  the  condnsion. 
sequence  to  those  who  wish  either  to  write 
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PHILOLOGICAL    INQUIRIES, 

ADDRESSED  TO  MY  MUCH  ESTEEMED  RELATION  AND  FRIEND, 

EDWARD  HOOPER,  ESQ. 
OF  HURN-COURT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HANTS. 


Dear  Sir, — Being  yourself  advaDced  in  years,  you  wiU  the  more 
easily  forgive  me,  if  I  claim  a  privilege  of  age,  and  pass  from 
Philosophy  to  Philology. 

You  may  compare  me,  if  you  please,  to  some  weary  travel ler^ 
who,  having  long  wandered  over  craggy  heights,  descends  at 
length  to  the  plains  below,  and  hopes,  at  his  joumey^s  end,  to 
find  a  smooth  and  easy  road. 

For  my  writings,  (such  as  they  are,)  they  have  answered  a 
purpose  I  always  wished,  if  they  have  led  men  to  inspect  authors 
&kr  superior  to  myself,  many  of  whose  works  (like  hidden  trea^ 
sures)  have  lain  for  years  out  of  sight. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  1  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  thus  recording  our  mutual  friendship ;  a  frienaship  which  has 
lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  I  thmk  so  much  for 
my  honour  to  have  merited  so  long. 

But  I  proceed  to  my  subject. 

As  the  great  events  of  nature "  led  mankind  to  admiration ; 
so  curiosity  to  learn  the  cause  whence  such  events  should  arise^ 
was  that  which  by  due  degrees  formed  Natural  Philosophy. 

What  happened  in  the  natural  world,  happened  also  in  the 
literary.  Exquisite  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  induced 
men  here  likewise  to  seek  the  cause ;  and  such  inquiries,  often 
repeated,  gave  birth  to  Philology. 

Philology  should  hence  appear  to  be  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  and  to  include,  not  only  all  accounts  both  of  criticism 
and  critics,  but  of  every  thing  connected  with  letters^  be  it  spe-» 
culative  or  historical. 

The  treatise  which  follows  is  of  this  philological  kind,  and  will 
consist  of  three  parts,  properly  distinct  from  each  other. 

The  first  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  rise  and  different 
species  of  criticism  and  critics. 

*  Some  of  these  great  events  are  enti-  the  quick  return  of  night  in  winter,  and 

merated  by  Virgil — the  course  of  the  he»-  the  slow  return  of  it  in  summer.    Viigi 

▼ens— eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon — earth-  Geoig.  ii  475,  Ac 
quakes — the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea-  ■ 
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The  second  will  be  an  illustration  of  critical  doctrines  and 
principles,  as  they  appear  in  distinguished  authors,  as  well 
ancient  as  modem. 

The  third  and  last  part  will  be  rather  historical  than  critical, 
being  an  essay  on  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  middle  age. 

These  subjects  of  speculation  being  despatched,  we  sh^l  here 
conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

First  therefore  for  the  first,  the  rise  and  different  species  of 
criticism  and  critics. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONCEBNINQ  THE  RISE  OF  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  FIRST  BPBCIES,  THE  PHILO- 
SOPHICAL. EMINENT  PERSONS,  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  BT  WHOM  THIS 
SPECIES  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

Those  who  can  imagine  that  the  rules  of  writing  were  first 
established,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  conformity  to  them,  as 
they  make  conserves  and  comfits  by  referring  to  receipt-books, 
know  nothing  of  criticism,  either  as  to  its  origin  or  progress. 
The  truth  is,  they  were  authors  who  made  the  first  good  critics, 
and  not  critics  who  made  the  first  good  authors,  however  writers 
of  later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical  precepts. 

If  this  appear  strange,  we  may  refer  to  other  subjects.  Can 
we  doubt  that  men  had  music,  such,  indeed,  as  it  was,  before 
the  principles  of  barmony  were  established  into  a  science !  that 
diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  systematized  into  arts  ?  that  men  reasoned 
and  harangued  upon  matters  of  speculation  and  practice,  long 
before  there  were  professed  teachers  either  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric ! 
To  return  therefore  to  our  subject,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
criticism. 

Ancient  Greece  in  its  happy  days  was  the  seat  of  liberty,  of 
sciences,  and  of  arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit,  the  epic 
writers  came  first ;  then  the  lyric ;  then  the  tragic ;  and  lastly 
the  historians,  the  comic  writers,  and  the  orators ;  each  in  their 
turns  delighting  whole  multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now  when  wise  and  thinking  men,  the 
subtle  investigators  of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won- 
derful effect  of  these  works  upon  the  human  mind,  they  were 
prompted  to  inquire  whence  this  should  proceed ;  for  that  it 
should  happen  merely  from  chance,  they  could  not  well  believe. 
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Here  therefore  we  have  the  rise  and  origin  of  criticism,  which 
in  its  beginning  was  ''  a  deep  and  philosophical  search  into  the 
primary  laws  and  elements  of  good  writing,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  collected  from  the  most  approved  performances."" 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the  first  critics  not  only 
attended  to  the  powers  and  different  species  of  words ;  the  force 
of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  aptitude 
of  its  various  kinds  to  different  subjects ;  but  they  further  con- 
sidered that  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  the  meaning  or  the  sense.  This  led  them  at  once  into 
the  most  curious  of  subjects;  the  nature  of  man  in  general;  the 
different  characters  of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age ;  their 
reason  and  their  passions ;  how  the  one  was  to  be  persuaded,  the 
others  to  be  raised  or  calmed ;  the  places  or  repositories  to  which 
we  may  recur  when  we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  Besides  all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and  manners ; 
what  constitutes  a  work,  one ;  what  a  whole  and  parts ;  what 
the  essence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  fiction,  as  contri- 
buting to  constitute  a  just  dramatic  fable. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Plato. 
But  Aristotle,  his  disciple,  who  may  be  called  the  systematizer 
of  his  master^s  doctrines,  has  in  his  two  treatises  of  Poetry  and 
Rhetoric,**  with  such  wonderfiil  penetration,  developed  every 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
criticism,  both  from  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly 
transcendent  genius.  The  criticism  which  this  capital  writer 
taught,  has  so  intimate  a  correspondence  and  alliance  with 
philosophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
philosophical  criticism. 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  followed 
his  master^s  example  in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.* 
But  all  the  critical  works  of  Theophrastus,  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  are  now  lost.  The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now 
remaining  in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Dionysius  Longinus,  together  with  Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be  Demetrius,  who  was 
the  earliest,  and  who  appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  attention  than  any  of  the 
rest.  His  examples,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  ob- 
scure; but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  destructive  hand  of 
time,  which  has  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  original 
authors. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  next  in  order,  may  be  said  to 

*»  To  anch  as  read  not  this  author  in  the    that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  Dacier  ;  both  of 
original,  we  recommend  the  French  trans-    them  elaborate  and  laudable  performances. 
laUon  of  his  Rhetoric  by  Cassandre,  and        ^  Vid.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  y.  s.  46,  47,  &c. 
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have  written  with  Jadgment  upon  the  force  of  nnmerons  compo- 
sition, not  to  mention  other  tracts  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  and 
those  also  critical  as  well  as  historical.  Longinus,  who  was  in 
time  far  later  than  these,  seems  principally  to  have  had  in  view 
the  passions  and  the  imagination ;  in  the  treating  of  which  he  has 
acquired  a  just  applause,  and  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  critics,  though 
they  have  said  many  useful  things,  have  yet  so  minutely  multi- 
plied the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  confined  themselves  to  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no  great  service  as 
to  fifood  writing  in  general. 

Among  the  Komans,  the  first  critic  of  note  was  Cicero,  who, 
though  far  below  Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  be  said, 
like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated 
treatise  concerning  the  Orator**  is  written  in  dialogue,  where  the 
speakers  introduced  are  the  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  those  manners,  and  that  polite- 
ness, which  were  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  daring  the 
Boman  commonwealth.  There  we  may  see  the  behaviour  of 
free  and  accomplished  men,  before  a  baser  address  had  set  that 
standard,  which  has  been  too  often  taken  for  good-breeding  ever 
since. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace,  who  often  in  other  ports  of  his 
writings  acts  the  critic  and  scholar,  bat  whose  Art  of  Poetry  is  a 
standard  of  its  kind,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  encomium. 
After  Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero^s  admirer  and  follower ; 
who  appears  by  his  works  not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
(what  is  still  more)  an  honest  and  a  worthy  man.  He  likewise 
dwells  too  much  upon  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  fact  no  way 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  an  age, 
when  tyrannic  government  being  the  fashion  of  the  times,  that 
nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the  popular  and  deliberative, 
was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sunk.  The 
latter  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention,  aa  they 
little  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  only  repeat 
that  the  species  of  criticism  here  mentioned,  as  far  at  least  as 
handled  by  the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we  have  de« 
nominated  criticism  philosophical.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
another  species, 

'  This  treatise,  being  the  work  of  a  ca-  both  lor  language  and  Mntiment,  is  pezhapa 

pital  orator  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art,  as  pathetic,  and  in  that  view  as  sublime,  aa 

may  fiurly  bo  pronounced  a  capital  per-  any  thing  remaining  among  the  writings  of 

foimance.    The  proem  to  the  third  book,  the  ancients. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  TH£  PROGRESS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  SECOND  SPECIES,  THE 
HISTORICAL.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CRITICS,  BY  WHOM  THIS  SPECIES 
OF  CRITICISM   WAS  CULTIVATED. 

As  to  the  criticism  already  treated,  we  find  it  not  confined  to  any 
pne  particular  author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art,  either 
for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from  experience,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  lan^ages,  customs,  manners,  laws,  governments, 
and  religions  insensibly  change.  The  Macedonian  tyranny,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Chaeronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind  in 
Greece ;  and  the  Soman  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battles  of 
Pharsalia  and  Philippi,  carried  it  throughout  the  known  world.*^ 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete,  the  names  became  obsolete 
also ;  and  authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
easy,  in  after-days  grew  difficult  and  obscure.  Here,  then,  we 
behold  the  rise  of  a  second  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  scholiasts, 
commentators,  and  explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themselves  to  particular  authors. 
Aristarchus,  Didjmius,  Enstathius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus  and  Tzetzes  upon  Hesiod ; 
the  same  Proclus  and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato ;  Simplicius, 
Ammonius,  and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle;  Ulpian  upon  De- 
mosthenes ;  Macrobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero ;  Oalliergus 
upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon  Terence ;  Servius  ypon  Virgil ; 
Aero  and  Porphyrio  upon  Horace ;  and  so  with  respect  to  others, 
as  well  philosophers  as  poets  and  orators.  To  these  scholiasts 
may  be  added  the  several  composers  of  lexicons,  such  as  Hesy- 
chius,  Philoxenus,  Suidas,  &c. ;  also  the  writers  upon  grammar, 
such  as  Apollonius,  Priscian,  Sosipater,  Charisins,  &c.  Now  all 
these  pains-taking  men,  considered  together,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  another  species  of  criticism,  a  species  which,  in  dis* 
tinction  to  the  former,  we  call  criticism  historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a  declining  way,  till, 
after  many  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  plunge,  the  Roman  empire 
sunk  through  the  West  of  Europe.  Latin  then  soon  lost  its 
purity ;  Greek  they  hardly  knew ;  classics  and  their  scholiasts 
were  no  longer  studied ;  and  an  age  succeeded  of  legends  and 
crusades. 

«  See  Hermea,  p.  239, 240. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MODERNS   EMINENT   IN   THE   TWO   8PBCIB8  OF   CRITICISM   BEFOUB   MBN- 

TIONED,  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THE  HISTORICAL THE  LAST  SORT 

OF  CRITICS   MORE  NUMEROUS THOSE  MENTIONED  IN  THIS  CHAPTEB 

CONFINED  TO  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  period,  when  the  shades 
of  monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  hnmanity  once  again 
to  dawn,  the  arts  also  of  criticism  insensibly  reyived.  It  is  trae, 
indeed,  the  authors  of  the  philosophical  sort  (I  mean  that  whidi 
respects  the  causes  and  principles  of  good  writing  in  general) 
were  not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this  rank  among  the 
Italians  were  V ida  and  the  elder  Scaliger ;  among  the  french 
were  Bapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  with  Boasn,  the  meet 
methodic  and  accurate  of  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  our 
nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distinguished  themselyes:  lord 
Boscommon,  in  his  Essay  upon  translated  Verse;  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry ;  and  lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  treatise  called  Advice  to  an  Author :  to  whom  may  be  added 
our  late  admired  genius.  Pope,  in  his  truly  elegant  poem,  the 
Essay  upon  Criticism. 

The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua  Beynolds  upon  Painting  have, 
after  a  philosophical  manner,  investigated  the  principles  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  better  verified  than  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses,  not  only  from  their 
merit,  but  as  they  incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a  libera]  art,  we  must  write  philosophically ;  that  all  the  liberal 
arts  in  their  principles  are  congenial ;  and  that  these  principles, 
when  traced  to  their  common  source,  are  found  all  to  terminate 
in  the  first  philosophy.' 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  However  small  among  modems 
may  be  the  number  of  these  philosophical  critics,  the  writers  of 
historical  or  explanatory  criticism  have  been  in  a  manner  in- 
numerable. To  name,  out  of  many,  only  a  few :  of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Victorius,  and  Bobertellus;  of  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Germany  were  Erasmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Glerc,  and 
Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du  Vail,  Harduin,  Gappero- 
nerius ;  of  England  were  Stanley,  (editor  of  i^schylus,)  Gkitaker, 
Davis,  Clarke,  (editor  of  Homer ;)  together  with  multitudes  more 
from  every  region  and  quarter. 

Thick  as  automnal  leayes,  that  straw  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa. 

'  See  Hennes,  p.  154,  and  Philosophical    philosophy,  in  the  index  to  those  Anmnge* 
AmDgements,  p.  356;  also  the  words  ySrsI    ments. 
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But  I  fear  I  have  giv^n  a  strange  catalogue,  where  we  seek 
in  vain  for  such  illustrious  personages  as  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander, Ca&sar,  Attila,  Tottila,  Tamerlane,  &c.  The  heroes  of  my 
work  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  so)  have  only  aimed 
in  retirement  to  present  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
was  their  object,  not  havoc,  nor  devastation. 

After  commentators  and  editors,  we  must  not  forget  the  com- 
pilers of  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  such  as  Charles  and  Henry 
Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantino,  BudsBus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vossius, 
and  others.  To  these  also  we  may  add  the  authors  upon  gram- 
mar :  in  which  subject  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  East,  led  the  way,  Moschopulus,  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  Theo- 
dore Gaza ;  then  in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla ;  in  England,  Grocin 
and  Linacer;  in  Spain,  Sanctius;^  in  the  Low  Countries,  Vos- 
sius; in  France,  Caesar  Scaliger,  by  his  residence,  though  by 
birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those  able  writers  Mess,  de  Port 
Royal.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  philological  epistles, 
such  as  Emanuel  Martin  ;**  nor  the  writers  of  literary  catalogues, 
(in  French  called  catalogues  raisonnies^)  such  as  the  account  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius ; 
or  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library,  by  Michael 
Casiri.' 

K  Sanctittfl,  towards  the  end  of  the  six-  Latin  with    facility  and    elegance.     His 

teenth  century,  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  works,  containing  twelve  books  of  epistles, 

and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  university  and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in 

of  Salamanca.    He  wrote  many  works,  but  Spain  about  the  year  1735,  at  the  private 

his  most  celebrated  is  that  which  bears  the  expense  of  that  respectable  statesman  and 

name  of  SametU  Minerva^  »eu  de  Caugia  Litt-  scholar,  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British 

gtuB  Latuuf.     This  invaluable  book   (to  ambassador,  to  whom  they  were  inscribed 

which  the  author  of  these  treatises  readily  in  a  classical  dedication  by  the  learned 

owns  himself  indebted  for  his  first  rational  dean  himself  then  living  at  Alicant    As 

ideas  of  grammar  and  language)  was  pub-  copies  of  this  edition  loon  became  scarce, 

lished  by  Sanctius  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  the  book  was  reprinted  by  Wesselingius,  in 

1587.     Its  superior  merit  soon  made  it  a  fiiir  quarto,  (the  two  tomes  being  usually 

known  through  Europe,  and  caused  it  to  bound  together,)  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 

pass   through  many  editions  in   different  1738. 

places.   The  most  common  edition  is  a  large  *  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  librarian  of 

octavo,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  the  year  the  Escurial,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  muni- 

1733,  and  iUustiated  with  notes  by  the  ficence  of  the  List  and  present  kings  of 

learned  Peiizonius.  Spain,  to  publish  an  accurate  and  erudite 

^  Emanuel  Martin  was  dean  of  Alicant  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  that 

in  the  b^[inning  of  the  present  century,  curious  library,  a  work  well  becoming  its 

He  appears  from  his  writings,  as  well  as  royal  patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  ezhi- 

from  his  history,  to  have  been  a  person  of  bition  of  Arabic  literature  in  all  its  various 

pleasing  and  amiable  manners ;  to  have  branches  of  poetry,  philosophy,  divinity, 

been  an  able  antiquarian,  and,  as  such,  a  history,  &c.     But  of  Uiese  manuscripts  we 

friend   to  the  celebrated  Mont&ucon  ;  to  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined 

have  cultivated  with  eagerness  the  various  to  the  end  of  these  Inquiries, 
studies  of  humanity,  and  to  have  written 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODERN   CRITICS   OF    THE    EXPLANATORY    KIND,    COMMBNTINO   MODBBN 
W  RITEBfl LEXICOGRAPHERS QRAJiMAR(  ANS TRANSLATORS. 

Though  much  historical  explanation  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
ancient  classics,  yet  have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by  no 
means  been  forgotten,  having  exercised  many  critics  of  learning 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine  edition  of  Theocritus) 
has  given  a  curious  history  of  English  poetry  during  the  middle 
centuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  much  accurate  and  diversified  erudition 
upon  Chaucer;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  comment  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer ;  Mr.  Addison,  many  polite  and  elerant  Spec- 
tators on  the  conduct  and  beauties  of  the  Paradise  Lost ;  Dr. 
Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  work 
filled  with  speculations,  in  a  taste  perfectly 'pure.  The  lovers  of 
literature  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  to  omit  that  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness  of  our  illustrious 
Shaksp^are,  Mrs.  Montagu.  For  the  honour  of  criticism,  not 
only  tne  divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  also,  of  rank  still 
superior,  have  bestowed  their  labours  upon  our  capital  poets,'' 
suspending  for  a  while  their  severer  studies,  to  reUix  in  these 
reflnions  of  genius  and  imagination. 

The  dictionaries  of  Minshew,  Skinner,  Spelman,  Sumner, 
Junius,  and  Johnson,  are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our  language  does  not  possess 
a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  grammatical 
knowledge,  we  ought  to  mention  with  distinction  the  learned 
prelate,  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London ;  whose  admirable  tract 
on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  every  lover  of  that 
language  ought  to  study  and  understand,  if  he  would  write,  or 
even  speak  it,  with  purity  and  precision. 

Let  my  countrymen,  too,  reflect,  that  in  studying  a  work  upon 
this  subject,  they  are  not  only  studying  a  language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a  language  which  can  boast  of 
as  many  good  books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modem  languages 
of  Europe.  The  writers,  bom  and  educated  in  a  free  country, 
have  been  left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom.  Their  pages 
have  been  never  defiled  with  an  index  expurpatorius,  nor  their 
genius  ever  shackled  with  the  terrors  of  an  inquisition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be  impaired  either  by  the 
hand  of  power,  or  by  licentious  abuse. 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  just  described  I  ought  to  arrange 
translators,  if  it  be  true  that  translation  is  a  species  of  explana- 

''  Shakspcarc,  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope. 
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tioD,  which  differs  no  otherwise  from  explanatory  comments, 
than  that  these  attend  to  parts,  while  translation  goes  to  the 
whole. 

Now  as  translators  are  infinite,  and  many  of  them  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  sportsmen)  unqualified  persons,  I  shall  enumerate 
only  a  few,  and  those  such  as  for  their  merits  have  been  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  reckon  Meric  Casaubon,  the 
translator  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  Mrs.  Carter,  the  translator  of 
Epictetus ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  translator  of  many  of  Plato^s 
Dialogues.  AH  these  seem  to  have  accurately  understood  the 
original  language  from  which  they  translated.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  authors  translated  being  philosophers,  the  translators 
appear  to  have  studied  the  style  of  their  philosophy,  well 
knowing  that  in  ancient  Oreece  every  sect  of  philosophy,  like 
every  science  and  art,  had  a  language  of  its  own.^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  respectable  name  of  Melmoth  and 
of  Hampton,  of  Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  should  I  omit  a 
few  others,  whose  labours  have  been  similar,  did  I  not  recollect 
the  trite,  though  elegant  admonition, 

Foj^t  irreparabile  tempua, 
Singula  dum  capti  drcmnTectamur  amoie.  Viig* 

Yet  one  translation  I  can  by  no  means  forget,  I  mean  that  of 
Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia,  or  the  Institution  of  Cyrus,  by  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Ashley  Uowper,  son  to  the  second  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  brother  to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Characteristics. 
This  translation  is  made  in  all  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
original,  and  to  it  the  translator  has  prefixed  a  truly  philo- 
sophical dedication,  addressed  to  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  bis 
sisters. 

I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call  this  author  my  uncle,  and  that 
not  only  from  his  rank,  but  much  more  from  his  learning,  and 
unblemished  virtue;  qualities  which  the  love  of  retirement  (where 
he  thought  they  could  be  best  cultivated)  induced  him  to  con- 
ceal, rather  than  to  produce  in  public. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation,  consisting  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  was  published  soon  after  his  decease,  in  the  year  1728. 
Between  this  time  and  the  year  1770,  the  book  has  passed 
through  a  second  and  a  third  edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of 
popular  applause,  but  with  the  silent  approbation  of  the  studious 
(ew. 

I  See  Hermes,  p.  195. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OP  THE  THIKD  SPBCOBS  OP  CBITlCmf,  THE  CORRBCTITB PRAGTIBBD 

BT  THE  AXCIKXTB,  BTT  M CCH  MOBB  BT  THE  MODERX8,  A]n>  WHT. 

Birr  we  are  now  to  inquiie  after  another  species  of  criticism. 
All  ancient  books,  haring  been  presenred  by  transcription,  were 
liaUe  tbrongfa  ignorance,  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  cormpted  in 
three  different  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  by  additions, 
and  by  alterations. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  third  sort  of  criticism  arose,  and  that 
was  criticism  corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first  was  pain- 
fully to  collate  all  the  various  copies  of  authority ;  and  then,  from 
anudst  the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to  establish  by 
good  reasons  either  the  true,  or  the  most  probable.  In  this  sense 
we  may  call  such  criticism,  not  only  corrective,  but  authoritative. 

As  the  number  of  these  corruptions  must  needs  have  increased 
by  length  of  time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective  criticism 
has  become  much  more  necessary  in  these  latter  ages,  than  it 
was  in  others  more  ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  text  of  Homer ;  a  fact  not  singular,  when  we 
consider  his  great  antiquity.  In  the  comments  of  Ammonius 
and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  several 
in  the  text  of  that  philosopher,  which  these  his  commentators 
compare  and  examine. 

We  find  the  same  in  Aulus  Gellius,  as  to  the  Roman  authors ; 
where  it  is  withal  remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  period, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts," 
a  reading  in  Cicero  being  justified  from  a  copy  made  by  his 
learned  freedman,  Tiro ;  and  a  reading  in  VirgiPs  Greorgics,  from 
a  book  which  had  once  belonged  to  VirgiPs  family. 

But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to  correct  has  been  a 
business  of  much  more  latitude,  having  continually  employed,  fbr 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  pains  of  the  most  laborious, 
and  the  wits  of  the  most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  historical  critics,  but  as 
corrective  also.  Such  were  the  two  Scaligers,  (of  whom  one  has 
been  already  mentioned,")  the  two  Gasaubons,  Salmasius,  the 
Heinsii,  Grsevius,  the  Oronovii,  Burman,  Kuster,  Wasse,  Bentley, 
Pearce,  and  Markland.  In  the  same  class,  and  in  a  rank  highly 
eminent,  I  place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his  Emenda- 
tions upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition  of  Longinus,  has  shewn  a 
critical  acumen,  and  a  compass  of  learning,  that  may  justly 

«»  See  Aulu»  Gelliu&,  lib.  L  c  7.  and  21.    Macrob.  Saturn,  lib.  i.  c.  5. 
n  Page  392. 
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arrange  him  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  Nor  must  I 
forget  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St.  PauPs ;  nor  Mr.  Upton, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  former,  by  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes, (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it,)  by  his  Lysias,  by  his 
comment  on  the  Marmor  Sandvicense,  and  other  critical  pieces ; 
the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  Arrian''s  Epictetus,  (the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  called  complete ;)  have  rendered  themselves,  as 
scholars,  lasting  ornaments  of  their  country.  These  two  valuable 
men  were  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  the  companions  of  my  social 
as  well  as  my  literary  hours.  I  admired  them  for  their  eru- 
dition ;  I  loved  them  for  their  virtue :  they  are  now  no  more. 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fongar  inani 

Munere.  Vh^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
carncisM  mat  have  been  abused — tet  defended,  as  of  the  last 

IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OF  LirERATUBE. 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  last  species  of  criticism. 
The  best  of  things  may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were  numerous 
corruptions  in  many  of  the  finest  authors,  which  neither  ancient 
editions  nor  manuscripts  could  heal.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done !  Were  forms  so  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  seen  for 
ever  under  such  apparent  blemishes !  ^^  No,  (says  a  critic,)  con- 
jecture can  cure  all :  conjecture,  whose  performances  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  certain  than  any  thing  that  we  can  exhibit  from 
the  authority  of  manuscripts.*"**  We  will  not  ask,  upon  this 
wonderful  assertion,  how,  if  so  certain,  can  it  be  called  con- 
jecture I  It  is  enough  to  observe,  (be  it  called  as  it  may,)  that 
this  spirit  of  conjecture  has  too  often  passed  into  an  intemperate 
excess ;  and  then,  whatever  it  may  have  boasted,  has  done  more 
mischief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been  taken  in  hand, 
like  anatomical  subjects,  only  to  display  the  skill  and  abilities  of 
the  artist ;  so  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition  seems  often  to 
have  been  no  more  than  to  exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  erudi- 
tion of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task  was  the  honour  of 
mending ;  while  corruptions  were  sought  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a  testimony  to  the 
editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  digression,  to  relate  a  short 
story  concerning  a  noted  empiric.  ''  Being  once  in  a  ball-room 
crowded  with  company,  he  was  asked  by  a  gentleman.  What  he 

®  Plant  igitur  in  Horatiaiiis  his  curis  ex    sidio ;  et,  nisi  me  omnia  fellont,  pleramqae 
conjectuia  exhibemus,  qoam  ex  codicum  sub-    certiora. — Bentleii  Praefiit  ad  Horat. 
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ihofight  of  such  a  lady?  was  it  Dot  pity  that  ehe  sqiiistedl 
Sqfuint !  sir !  replied  the  doctor,  I  wish  every  lady  in  the  room 
squinted ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  can  cnre  squinting  but 
myself.'' 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  finr 
the  cause  of  letters,  were  this  bold  conjectural  spirit  confined  to 
works  of  second  rate,  where,  let  it  change,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
happens,  it  may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as  they  were ; 
or  if  not  much  better,  at  least  not  much  worse.  But  when  the 
divine  geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  applaud,  but 
in  a  manner  revere,  when  these  come  to  be  attempted  by 
petulant  correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  their  wanton 
caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim^  with  a  kind  of  religious  ab- 
horrence, 

Procnl !  0 1  procnl  este  profimi ! 

These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even  to  the  celebrated 
Bentley.  It  would  have  become  that  able  writer,  though  in 
literature  and  natural  abilities  among  the  first  of  his  age,  had  he 
been  more  temperate  in  his  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  injuriously  offered  violence  to  its 
author,  from  an  affected  superiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  c<mjecture  seems  to  have  seized  him,  as 
that  of  jealousy  did  Medea  ;P  a  rage  which  she  confessed  herself 
unable  to  resist,  although  she  knew  the  mischiefe  it  would 
prompt  her  to  perpetrate. 

And  now,  to  obviate  an  unmerited  censure,  (as  if  I  were  an 
enemy  to  the  thing,  from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abuse,)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with  criticism  or  critics  that 
I  presume  to  find  fault.  The  art,  and  its  professors,  while  they 
practise  it  with  temper,  I  truly  honour ;  and  think  that,  were  it 
not  for  their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  an  age  of  dunces. 

Indeed,  criticn  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  are  a  sort 
of  masters  of  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whose  assistance  we  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  first  and 
best  company.  Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
against  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what^ 
come  to  slight  their  art,  and  reject  them  from  our  favour,  it  is 
well  we  do  not  slight  also  those  classics  with  whom  criticism 
converses,  becoming  content  to  read  them  in  translations,  or 
(what  is  still  worse)  in  translations  of  translations,  or  (what  is 
worse  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at  all.  And  I  will  be 
bold  to  assert,  if  that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall  speedily 
return  into  those  days  of  darkness,  out  of  which  we  happily 
emerged  upon  the  revival  of  ancient  literature. 

P  See  the  Medea  of  Earipidet,  v.  1078.    See  ftl«o  Philoeoph.  Ammgements,  p.  974. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCLUSION.      RBCAPITULATION.     PBSPAEATION  FOB  THE  SECOND  PART. 

And  so  much  at  present  for  critics  and  learned  editors.  So  much 
also  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  criticism ;  which  has  been 
divided  into  three  species,  the  philosophical,  the  historical,  and 
the  correctire :  the  philosophical,  treating  of  the  principles  and 
primary  canses  of  ^ood  writing  in  general;  the  historical,  being 
conversant  in  particular  facts,  customs,  phrases,  &;c. ;  and  the 
corrective,  being  divided  into  the  authoritative  and  the  con- 
jectural ;  the  authoritative,  depending  on  the  collation  of  manu- 
scripts and  the  best  editions ;  the  conjectural,  on  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  of  editors.'' 

As  the  first  part  of  these  inquiries  ends  here,  we  are  now  to 
proceed  to  the  second  part,  a  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  criticism,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors. 


PART  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  are,  in  the  following  part  of  this  work,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  those  doctrines,  whicn  having  been  slightly  touched  in  the 
first  part,  we  are  now  to  illustrate  more  amply,  by  referring  to 
examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

It  has  been  alreadv  hinted,  that  among  writers  the  epic  came 
first ;  *  it  has  been  hmted  likewise,  that  nothing  excellent  in  a 
literary  way  happens  merely  by  chance.^ 

Mention  also  has  been  made  of  numerous  composition,^  and 
the  force  of  it  suggested,  though  little  said  further. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  theory  of  whole  and  ^rts,^  so  es- 
sential to  the  very  being  of  a  legitimate  composition ;  and  the 
theory  also  of  sentiment  and  manners,*  both  of  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  whole,  called  dramatic. 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occasion  omit  a  few  speculations  on  the 

*  For  the  first  species  of  criticism,  see  they  might  too  much  interrupt  the  con- 

p.  388.    For  the  second  species,  see  p.  390.  tinuity  of  the  text,  they  have  been  joined 

For  the  third  species,  see  p.  396,  to  tae  end  with  other  pieces,  in  the  forming  of  an  Ap- 

of  the  chapter  following,  p.  898.  pendix. 

There  are  a  few  other  notes  besides  the        •  Page  888.  ^  Page  389. 

preceding ;  bat  as  some  of  them  were  long,        ^  Ibid.  <*  Ibid, 

and  it  was  apprehended  for  that  rensoh  thai        «  Ibid. 
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foble  or  action ;  Bpeculations  necessarily  connected  with  every 
drama,  and  which  we  shall  illustrate  from  tragedy,  its  most 
striking  species. 

And  here,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  we  refer  to  English 
authors,  the  connection  should  be  remembered  between  good 
authors  of  every  country,  as  far  as  they  all  draw  from  the  same 
sources,  the  sources  I  mean  of  nature  and  of  truth.  A  like 
apology  may  be  made  for  inquiries  concerning  the  English 
tongue,  and  how  far  it  may  be  made  susceptible  of  classic 
decoration.  All  languages  are  in  some  degree  congenial,  and, 
both  in  their  matter  and  their  form,  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principles.* 

What  is  here  said,  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  justify  the  fol- 
lowing detail ;  a  detail  naturally  arising  from  the  former  part  of 
the  plan,  by  being  founded  upon  expressions,  not  sufficiently 
there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first :  that  the  epic  poets  led  the  way ; 
and  that  nothing  excellent,  in  a  literary  view,  happens  merely 
by  chance. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  THE  EPIC  WRITERS  CAME  FIRST,  AND   THAT  NOTHING  EXCELLENT 

IN     LITERARY    PERFORMANCES    HAPPENS    MERELY    FROM    CHANCE 

THE     CAUSES,    OR     REASONS     OF     SUCH     EXCELLENCE,    ILLUSTRATED 
BY  EXAMPLES. 

It  appears,  that  not  onlv  in  Greece,  but  in  other  countries,  more 
barbarous,  the  first  writmgs  were  in  metre,*  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts ;  the  marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  soared,  the  more  important  they  should  appear ; 
and  that  the  common  life  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing 
too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was 
rendered  respectable  by  more  refined  and  polished  manners,  that 
men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to  gain  them  applause. 

Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  maturity 
many  years  before  comedy,**  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that  of  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  find  most  of  our  first  poets  prone  to  a 
turgid  bombast,  and  most  of  our  first  prosaic  writers  to  a 
pedantic  stiffness,  which  rude  styles  gradually  improved,  but 

'  Hennet,  p.  217.  ^  Aristot  Poet  c  4.  p.  227.  edit.  Sylb. 

f  Temple's  Wo^  toI.  L  p.2dd.  foledit    Alto  Chancteriitici,  toL  L  p.  244. 
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reached  not  a  classical  purity  sooner  than  Tillotson,  Dryden^ 
Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atterbury,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon  the  efficacy  of  causes 
in  works  of  ingenuity  and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the 
effect  must  always  be  proportioned  to  its  cause.  It  is  hard  for 
him,  who  reasons  attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  superlative 
production.^ 

Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are  not  thinking  about  the 
cause ;  yet  may  we  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  cause  there 
is,  aud  that  too  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational.  Nothing  would 
perhaps  more  contribute  to  give  us  a  taste  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occasion  to  investigate  this  cause ;  and  to  ask  ourselves, 
upon  feeling  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are  thus  delighted ; 
why  thus  affected ;  why  melted  into  pity ;  why  made  to  shudder 
with  horror! 

Till  this  tohy  is  well  answered,  all  is  darkness,  and  our  admira- 
tion, like  that  of  the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

To  explain  by  a  few  examples,  that  are  known  to  all,  and  for 
that  reason  here  alleged,  because  they  are  known. 

I  am  struck  with  the  night-scene  in  VirgiFs  fourth  iSneid : 
The  universal  silence  throughout  the  globe;  the  sweet  rest  of 
its  various  inhabitants,  soothing  their  cares  and  forgetting  their 
labours ;  the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless — restless,  and  agitated 
with  impetuous  passions.*^ 

I  am  affected  with  the  story  of  Begulus,  as  painted  by  West : 
The  crowd  of  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to  return ; 
his  wife,  fainting  through  sensibility  and  fear ;  persons,  the  least 
connected,  appearing  to  feel  for  him;  yet  himself  unmoved, 
inexorable  and  stern.' 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic  scenes,  what  charms 
lias  music,  when  a  masterly  band  pass  unexpectedly  from  loud 
to  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud  \  When  the  system  changes  from 
the  greater  third  to  the  less ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  last  to  the  former  ? 

All  these  effects  have  a  similar  and  well-known  cause:  the 
amazing  force  which  contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta-position, 
or  by  quick  succession."" 

But  we  ask  still  further,  why  have  contraries  this  force !  We 
answer,  because,  of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so  widely. 
Sound  differs  from  darkness,  but  not  so  much  as  from  silence ; 
darkness  differs  from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as  from  light.     In 

^  Philofloph.  Amng.  p.  340,  and  876.  7^  /loAAor  rk  iwtania  yif^tpiCtrai :  *tkaA 

^  ^n.  iv.  522,  &c.  contnriM   are   better  known,  when  aet 

1  Horat  Carm.  L  iil  od.  5.  betide  each  other.**    Arist.  Rhetor.  Ub.  iB. 

■  Thii  truth  is  not  only  obTioaa,  bat  p.  120,  and  p.  152.  edit  Sylb.    The  nme 

andant     Aristotle  says,  Tlap^iWriXa  rit  author  often  makes  use  of  this  tmth  in 

iyamUk  /idKiara  ^rctrOoi ;   **  that  con-  other  pUices ;    which   truth,  simple  as  it 

traries,  when  set  beside  each  other,  make  seems,  is  the  sonxce  of  many  capital  beantiea 

the  strongest  appearance.  **     IIc^NUAifAa  in  all  the  fine  arts. 

Sd 
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the  same  intense  manner  differ  repose  and  restlessness ;  felicity 
and  misery ;  dubious  solicitude  and  firm  resolution ;  the  epic 
and  the  comic ;  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous." 

And,  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely  i  Because  while  at- 
tributes, simply  different,  may  coexist  in  the  same  subject, 
contraries  cannot  coexist,  but  always  destroy  one  another.^ 
Thus  the  same  marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard ;  but  the 
same  marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  their  difference  is  more  intense,  so  is  our  re- 
cognition of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impressions  more  per- 
manent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  even  in  objects  of  sense, 
where  imagination  and  intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a  hot-house,  we  feel  the  com- 
mon air  more  intensely  cool ;  when  we  pass  from  a  dark  cavern, 
we  feel  the  common  liffht  of  the  day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  mstances  of  another  and  a  very  different 
kind. 

Few  scenes  are  more  affecting  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  as 
described  in  the  second  ^neid:  The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
^neas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  him  the  commencement  of 
that  direful  event — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by  idneas,  as 
he  awakes — his  ascending  the  house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in 
flames — his  friend  Pentheus,  escaped  from  destruction,  and  re- 
lating to  him  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition — ^^neas, 
with  a  few  friends,  rushing  into  the  thickest  danger — their  va- 
rious success,  till  they  all  perish,  but  himself  and  two  more — 
the  affecting  scenes  of  horror  and  pity  at  Priam's  palace — a  son, 
slain  at  his  father'^s  feet ;  and  the  immediate  massacre  of  the 
old  monarch  himself — iSneas,  on  seeing  this,  inspired  with  the 
memory  of  his  own  father — his  resolving  to  return  home,  having 
now  lost  all  his  companions — ^his  seeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
his  design  to  despatch  so  wicked  a  woman — Venus  interposing, 

"  From  these  instances  we  perceive  the  less,  there  must  be  also  a  certain  difierenoe, 

meaning  of  those  descriptions  of  contraries,  which  is  most,  and  this  I  call  contiarie^.** 

that  they  are  tA  tXcuttok  dtatp4poyTa  rAy  Metaph.  p.  162.  edit.  Sylb. 
4w  T#  alr^  y4y§i — fy  t#  avr^  Senrrticw —         ®  Ammonius,  commenting  the  doctrine 

rthf  ^h  riiy  iun^y  ^^a/uy :  ^things  which  of  contraries,  (as  set  forUi  in  Aristotle^s 

dii!er  most  widely,  among  things  existing  Cat^riea,)  informs  ns,  that ''they  not  only 

in  the  same  genas,  in  the  same  recipient,  do  not  imply  one  another,  (ai  a  son  neoea- 

coroprehended   under  the   same  power  or  sarily  implies  a  &ther,)  but  that  they  even 

faculty.'*^    Arist  Metaph.  A.  i.  p.  82.  edit,  destroy  one  anotiber,  so  that,  where  one  is 

Sylb.    Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  translates  the  present,   the   other  cannot    remain:''    ob 

first   description,  Quae   in   eodem    generc  fiSyoy  oh  avyti<r^p€t  lUAi}Xa,  AAAA  ica2 

plurimum  diffenmt    Sect,  70.  ^c^cr  rod  yiip  iyhs  rciporros^  oix  ^''^ 

Aristotle  reasons  as   follows:    'Eircl   8^  fi^yti  rh  h-tpoy.  Ammon.  in  Categ.  p.  147. 

9ta/p4ptiv  Mix^ru  iJOJiXwy   rh.  Zia^i-  edit   Venet     The   Stagirite  himself   de- 

poyra  irXuoy  ical   Ukarroy^   itrri  rts  kuI  scribes  them  in  the  same  manner:  rh  pt^ 

/uyiffrri  HuuftopiLj  xal  rainjy  \4yof  ivav-  ^vyarh.   &fia  ry  atrr^  trapnyat:    "things 

rimviy:  '*It   being  admitted   that   things  that  cannot  be  present  at  once  in  the  i 

differing  from  one  another,  differ  more  and  subject.**  Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  edit  Sylh. 
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and  shewing  him  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes)  the  most 
sublime,  though  most  direiiil,  of  all  sights,  the  gods  themselves 
busied  in  Troy'^s  destruction ;  Neptune  at  one  employ,  Juno  at 
another,  Pallas  at  a  third — It  is  not  Helen  (says  Venus)  but  the 
gods,  that  are  the  authors  of  your  country''s  ruin — it  is  their 
inclemency,  &c. 

Not  less  solemn  and  awful,  though  less  leading  to  pity,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  -ffineid :  The  SibyPs  cavern — her 
frantic  gestures,  and  prophecy — the  request  of  i^neas  to  descend 
to  the  shades — her  answer,  and  information  about  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  friends — the  fate  of  poor  Miscnus — his  funeral — the  golden 
bough  discovered,  a  preparatory  circumstance  for  the  descent — 
the  sacrifice — the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet — the  woods 
in  motion — the  dogs  of  Hecate  howling — the  actual  descent  in 
all  its  particulars  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible. 

If  we  pass  from  an  ancient  author  to  a  modem,  what  scene 
more  striking  than  the  first  scene  in  Hamlet!  The  solemnity 
of  the  time,  a  severe  and  pinching  night — the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  a  platform  for  a  guard — the  guards  themselves;  and 
their  apposite  discourse — yonder  star  in  such  a  position;  the 
bell  then  beating  one — when  description  is  exhausted,  the  thing 
itself  appears,  the  ghost  enters. 

From  Sbakspeare,  the  transition  to  Milton  is  natural.  What 
pieces  have  ever  met  a  more  just,  as  well  as  universal  applause, 
than  his  L^Allegro  and  II  Penseroso !  The  first,  a  combination 
of  every  incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the  second,  of 
every  incident  that  is  melancholy  and  serious :  the  materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  character,  from  rural  life,  from 
city  life,  from  music,  from  poetry ;  in  a  word,  from  every  part 
of  nature,  and  every  part  of  art. 

To  pass  from  poetry  to  painting,  the  Crucifixion  of  Polycrateg, 
by  Salvator  Bosa,^  is  a  most  affecting  representation  of  various 
human  figures,  seen  under  different  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as 
they  contemplate  a  dreadful  spectacle,  the  crucifixion  above 
mentioned.  The  Aurora  of  Ouido,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  youth  and 
beauty,  in  every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace.  The  former 
picture  in  poetry  would  have  been  a  deep  Penseroso ;  the  latter, 
a  most  pleasing  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  these  last  enumerations  of 
striking  effects ! 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former :  not  to  an  opposition 
of  contrary  incidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  accumulation  of 
many  that  are  similar  and  congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accumulation  such  a  force ! 
From  these  most  simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
similar,  when  added  together,  will  be  more  in  quantity  than  any 

P  See  page  30. 
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one  of  them  taken  singly ;  consequently,  that  the  more  things 
are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  effect.^i 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  same  time  both  accumulation  and 
concatenation,  because  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing  at 
once,  are  accumulated ;  in  poetry,  as  they  exist  by  succession, 
they  are  not  accumulated,  but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,^  even  these  also  derive  an  accumu- 
lative force,  being  preserved  from  passing  away  by  those  ad- 
mirable faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  metal  melted  together, 
they  collectively  form  one  common  magnitude. 

It  must  be  further  remembered,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
things  analogous,  even  when  those  things  are  the  objects  of 
different  faculties.  For  example :  as  are  passionate  gestures  to 
the  eye,  so  are  passionate  tones  to  the  ear ;  so  are  passionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force  of  an 
accumulation  like  this,  we  must  see  some  capital  actor  acting 
the  drama  of  some  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers  of  both 
are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few  obvious  and  easy 
examples,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  words,  ^^  seeking  the 
cause,  or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of  art  and  ingenuity 
to  affect  us.^* 

If  I  might  advise  a  beginner  in  this  elegant  pursuit,  it  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recur  for  principles  to  the  most  plain 
and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend  every  theorem,  as  he  advances, 
to  its  utmost  latitude,  so  as  to  make  it  suit  and  include  the 
greatest  number  of  possible  cases. 

I  would  advise  him  further,  to  avoid  subtle  and  far-fetched 
refinement,  which,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspi- 
cuity and  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able  sophist,  but  never 
an  able  critic. 

4  Quinctilian  obtexres,  that  the  man  who  By  way  of  proof  he  quotes  Homer  on  the 

teUt  as,  **a  city  wai  stormed,**  indadet,  in  nme  rabject,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  dty 

what  he  laya,  **  all  things  which  such  a  by  storm : 

disaster  implies  ;**  and  yet  for  all  that,  such  *O0'<ra  muk*  Mp^ouri  vdktij  rw^  iarv 

a  brief  information  less  affects  us  than  a  hk^' 

detail,  because  it  is  less  striking,  to  delirer  "Ap^pat  /jAr  tcrtltwf^tj  wdXir  94  re  wvp 

the  whole  at  once,  than  it  is  to  enumerate  i^iuMwtij 

the  sereral  particulars.   His  words  are.  Mi-  Titcpa  94  r'  SxXm  ftyovo'i,  B«0vCAims  re 

nils  est  tohtm  dicere,  quam  omma,    Quinet  ywaueas,                    Iliad,  ix.  588. 

Institat  Tiii  3.  Tke  din  di$cui$r$  tfa  eiiy  domud ; 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  par^  T%e  men  (key  mamaere;  lie  towm  Aeif 

tieolarly  his  detail  of  the  Tarious  and  horrid  Jlre; 

erents  which  befiJI  the  storming  of  a  dty.  And  otken  l&ad   Ike  ckildrem  amd   tie 

Sum  dnbio  enim,  qui  didt  expugnatam  esse  vives 

dTitatem,  &c.  Inio  captivity. 

Aristotle  reasons  much  sSter  the  same  See  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  p.  29.  edit  Sylb. 

manner :   Kol  lita^6fitya  94  th  t&  ti4prif  where  the  above  lines  of  Homer  are  quoted ; 

rik  ainii   fi^iC^  ^oivrrtw    itXci^kwk  yikp  and  though  with  some  Tariation  firom  the 

^cpoX^  4>aiyeru :  **  The  same  things,  di-  common  reading,  yet  with  none  which  a^ 

tided  into  parts,  appear  greater,  for  then  facts  the  sense. 

there  appears  an  excess  or  an  abundance  of  ■*  See  Hermes,  p.  219,  &c 

many  Uungs.**  •  See  pages  388,  389,  401. 
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A  word  more ;  I  would  advise  a  young  critic,  in  his  contem- 
plations, to  turn  his  eye  rather  to  the  praiseworthy  than  the 
blameable ;  that  is,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  praise  rather  than 
the  causes  of  blame.  For  though  an  uninformed  beginner  may 
in  a  single  instance  happen  to  blame  properly,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  criticising  cobler,  Ne  sutar  ultra  crepidam} 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  numerous  composition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NUMEROUS    COMPOSITION,     DERIVED     FROM     QUANTITY    SYLLABIC,    AN* 
CIENTLY  ESSENTIAL  BOTH  TO  VERSE  AND  PROSE.       RHYTHM.      PjEANS 

AND    CRETICS,    THE    FEET    FOR    PROSE.        QUANTITY    ACCENTUAL A 

DEGENERACY     FROM     THE    SYLLABIC.       INSTANCES    OF    IT,    FIRST    IN 

LATIN,  THEN   IN   GREEK.       VERSUS  POLITICI TRACES  OF  ACCENTUAL 

QUANTITY    IN    TERENCE ESSENTIAL   TO    MODERN    LANGUAGES,    AND 

AMONG    OTHERS    TO     ENGLISH,    FROM    WHICH    LAST    EXAMPLES   ARE 
TAKEN. 

As  numerous  composition  arises  from  a  just  arrangement  of 
words,  so  is  that  arrangement  just,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  those  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  also.  Every  syllable  had  a 
measure  of  time,  either  long  or  short,  defined  with  precision 
either  by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation  of  that  vowel 
to  other  letters  adjoining.  Syllables  thus  characterized,  when 
combined,  made  a  foot ;  and  feet  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  verse ;  so  that,  while  a  particular  harmony  ex- 
isted in  every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  diffused  through  the 
whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like  other  things,  perfect, 
accent  and  quantity  were  accurately  distinguished ;  of  which 
distinction,  familiar  then,  though  now  obscure,  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to 
musical  tones  differing  in  long  and  short,  as,  upon  whatever  line 
they  stand,  a  semibreve  di^rs  from  a  minim.  We  compare 
accent  to  musical  tones  differing  in  high  and  low,  as  D  upon  the 
third  line  differs  from  G  upon  the  first,  be  its  length  the  same, 
or  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  succession  of  centuries,  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace;  during  which  interval, 

*  ThoM  who  wiih  to  lee  the  origin  of    Pliny,  1.  zzr.  ■.  13,  and  in  Valerint 
thii   ingenioni   proverb,  may  find   it   in    niiia,l.Tiii  c.  12. 
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if  we  Judd  a  trifle  to  it«  cod,  aD  tlie  tnlj  dusical  poets»  both 
Greek  and  LoIibl  floorislied. 

Xor  va*  prose  at  the  ame  time  aeglect^d.  Pettctratiag'  wits 
Ateorere*!  tbU  al^  to  be  capable  of  aimkerofis  compoaitioB,  aad 
Ibvsded  tbeir  i<lea»  opoo  the  following'  reasoniDfs. 

Tboosrb  tber  allowed  that  prose  shook!  ooi  be  ttrietlj 
metricaL  (for  then  it  would  be  no  hwger  prose,  but  poetiy,)  jet 
at  the  flame  time  tbej  asserted,  if  it  had  no  ihTthm  at  aU,  mch 
a  Tagoe  effiiHon  wonM  of  eonrse  &tigiie,  and  the  reader  would 
aeek  in  vain  for  those  returning  panseas.  so  belfrfnl  to  his  reading, 
and  00  graiefal  to  his  ear." 

Now  as  feet  were  found  an  ewential  to  that  ihTthm,  thej 
were  obliged,  a>$  well  as  poets,  to  consider  feet  nnder  their 
aereral  characters. 

In  this  contemplation,  thev  found  the  heroic  fool  (which 
indndes  the  spondee,  the  dactyl,  and  the  anapeest)  to  be 
majestic  and  grave,  bat  vet  improper  for  prose,  beeanse,  if  em- 
ployed too  freqaeotlj,  the  composition  woald  appear  epic. 

On  the  coDtrarr,  in  the  iamUc  ther  found  lerity;  it  often 
made,  thoagh  undesignedly,  a  part  of  common  discourse,  and 
could  not,  for  that  reason,  but  want  a  suitable  dignity.^ 

What  expedient  then  remained  I  They  recommended  a  foot 
where  the  former  two  were  blended ;  where  the  pomp  of  the 
heroic  and  the  levitv  of  the  iambic  were  mutually  to  correct  and 
temper  one  another. 

But  as  this  appears  to  require  explanation,  we  diall  endea- 
vour, if  we  can,  to  render  it  intelligible,  saying  something  pre- 
viously upon  the  nature  of  rhythm. 

Bhythm  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  is  proportion 
applied  to  any  motion  whatever;  metre  is  proportion  applied  to 
tne  motion  of  words  spoken.  Thus  in  the  drumming  of  a 
march,  or  the  dancing  of  a  hornpipe,  there  is  rhythm  though  no 
metre ;  in  Dryden^s  celebrated  Ode,  there  is  metre  as  well  as 
rhythm,  because  the  poet  with  the  rhythm  has  associated  certain 
wordH.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  all  metre  is  rhythm, 
yet  all  rhythm  is  not  metre.^ 

"  See  Ariitot.  Rhetor.  L  iii.  p.  129.  ediL  rai  84  leai  x«P^  wWafiiis^  aca2  7^  Irn^ 

Sylb.     T^  9h  (Tx^fM  rrit  A^|ff«r  9u  fifirt  Kp6rr^.     *Oray   fikv   yi^    rohs    x*^"^^ 

tlfifurpoy  (Tkoi,  fi^t  (k^v$fju>yj «.  r.  X.    So  tSwficK  r&f  tr^fipas  Karu^p6trnLS^  ifM  ru^ 

Cicero:  Numerit  attrictam  orationem  eaae  leai  ^vBitjdw  iuco6ofur — pirpw  t^  dwc  &r 

debere,  carcre  venibui.    Ad  Brut  Orator.  y4potro  x*^  X^c«s  iroiar  md  woaris: 

a.  187.  **  Metre  differa  from  rhythm,  becanae,  with 

'  See  in  the  same  treatiae  of  Aristotle  reeard  to  metrea,  the  aabject  matter  ia  a 

what  ia  laid  about  theae  feet,  jnat  after  the  ayilable,  and  without  a  ayUable  (that  ia,  a 

paaaaffe  above  cited.    T&v  9h  ^t^^AMv,  6  yukv  aound  articulate)  no  metre  can  eziat     But 

4p6or  (Tf fi^^f,  K.  T.  K     All  that  follows  is  rhythm  ezista  both  in  and  without  ayUablea; 

well  worth  rending.  for  it  may  be  peroeiyed  in  mere  pulaation 

y  AM^4ptt  84  fi4rpoy  Pv0fu>v,  0X17  fi^y  or    athking.     It  ia  thua,  when   we    aee 

yhp  roit  fi4rpois  ^  o^XXo^^,  icai  x^P^'  smitha  hammering  with  their  aledgea,  we 

<nfXXa$9is  oOk  &v  y4yoiTo  iiirpov  6  84  hear,  at  the  aame  time,  (in  their  atrokea,)  a 

^vBfAbs  yivtrat  fi^v  Koi  4v  trvWafituSt  ylpt-  certain  rhythm  ;  but  aa  to  metre,  there  can 
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This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  and  say,  that  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot  is  one  to  one,  which  constitutes  in  music  what  we 
call  common  time;  and  in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the 
unison.  The  rhythm  of  the  iambic  is  one  to  two,  which  consti- 
tutes in  music  what  we  call  triple  time ;  and  in  musical  vibra- 
tion what  we  call  the  octave.  The  rhythm  next  to  these  is  that 
of  two  to  three,  or  else  its  equivalent,  three  to  two ;  a  rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  times  united,  and  which  consti- 
tutes in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the  fifth. 

It  was  here,  then,  they  discovered  the  foot  they  wanted ;  that 
foot,  which  being  neither  the  heroic  nor  the  iambic,  was  yet  so 
far  connected  with  them  as  to  contain  virtually  within  itself  the 
rhythms  of  them  both. 

That  this  is  fact  is  evident  irom  the  following  reasoning. 
The  proportion  of  two  to  three  contains  in  two  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot ;  in  three,  that  of  the  iambic ;  therefore,  in  two 
and  three  united,  a  foot  compounded  out  of  the  two. 

Now  the  foot  thus  described  is  no  other  than  the  paean ;  a 
foot  constituted  either  by  one  long  syllable  and  three  short,  and 
called  the  pcean  a  niajori ;  or  else  by  three  short  syllables  and 
one  long,  and  called  the  pcean  a  minori.  In  either  case,  if  we 
resolve  the  long  syllable  into  two  short,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of 
the  syllables  to  be  five ;  that  is,  two  to  three  for  the  first  psean, 
three  to  two  for  the  second,  each  being  in  what  we  call  the 
sesquialter  proportion.' 

Those  who  ask  for  examples,  may  find  the  first  paean  in  the 

be   none^  unless    there    be   an    articulate  time  in  dancing,  and  in  rowing,  though  no 

sound,  or  word,  having  a  peculiar  quality  sound  at  all  but  what  is  quite  incidentaL 

and  quantity,^  (to  distinguish  it.)   Longini  ■  The  sum  of  this  speculation  is  thus 

Fiagu.  iii.  s.  5.  p.  162.  edit  Pearce,  4to.   *  shortly  expressed  by  Cicero.     Pes  enim, 

Metrum  in  verbis  modo ;  rhy thmus  edam  qui  adhibetur  ad  numeros,  partitur  in  tria : 

in  corporis  motu  est    Quinctil.  Inst  ix.  4.  ut  necesse  sit  partem  pedis  aut  aeqnalem 

p.  598.  edit  Capper.  esse  alteri  parti ;  aut  altero  tanto,  aut  ses- 

What  these  authors  call  rhythmus^  Virgil  qui  esse  majorem.     Ita  fit  squalis,  dao- 

calls  numerus,  or  its  plural  numeri,  tylus  ;  duplex,  iambus ;  scsqui,  paeon.    Ad 

Numeros  meinini,  si  verba  tenerem.  Brut  Orat  s.  188. 

BucoL  ix.  45.  Aristotle  reasons  upon  the  same  princi- 

And,  before  that,  speaking  of  the  fauns  and  pies.  "Eari  6h  rpiros  6  tcu^,  ko)  ix^fJMPOS 

wild  beasts  dancing,  he  informs  us,  twk  tlpTifitiwif'  rpia  yhp  rrphs  H^  iffrlv 

Turn  veto  in  numerum  faunosque  fera»-  iKtlvwv  8^,  b  ii\v  %v  vpbs  tV   6  8^,  96o' 

que  videres  ^X^"^  '^  '''^^  \6ywy  ro^rrmy  6  ^fu^Aiof, 

Ludere,                              Bucol.  vi.  27.  oZros  8*  4artv  6  iroi^,  k.  t.  X.     Arist. 

So,  too,  speaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their  Rhet  I.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  129, 1 30.  edit  Sylb. 

foi^e,  he  tells  us,  Again ;  Cicero,  after  having  held  much 

Illi  inter  sese  magna  vi  brachia  toUunt  the  same  doctrine,  adds — Probatur  autem 

In  numerum,                     Geor.  iv.  174.  ab  eodem    illo   (scil.   Aristotele)  maxima 

Which  same  verses  are  repeated   in  the  paean,  qui  est  duplex ;  nam  aut  a  longa 

eighth  ^neid.  So  Cicero,  iVtfm«nM  La  tine ;  oritur,  quam  tres  breves  consequuntur,  ut 

Greece  pv6fx6s.     Ad  Brut  Orat  s.  1 70.  haec  verba,  desinittt  Indp^t^  comprimtti ; 

No  English  term  seems  to  express  rkyth-  aut  a  brevibus  deinceps  tribus,  extrema 

mus  better  than  the  word  time ;  by  which  producta  atque  longa,  sicut  ilia  sunt,  dH- 

we  denote  every  species  of  measured  mo-  muiSrdni,  sSf^pidet.    De   Orator.  iiL  57, 

tion.     Thus  we  say,  there  is  time  in  beat*  (183.)  and  in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  Bnitim, 

ing  a  drum,  though  but  a  single  sound ;  s.  205.  and  before,  s.  191—^197. 
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words  fj<f>ay}(T€^  deslnlt^ ;  the  second,  in  the  words  fiera  Sc  77K, 
ddmiUfrdnt 

To  the  psean  may  be  added  the  cretic,  a  foot  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long,  as  in  the  words  i'^o/ial,  quovi  niine  ; 
a  foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to  the  psean,  because  resolvable, 
like  that,  into  five  equal  times. 

We  dwell  no  longer  here ;  perhaps  we  have  already  dwelt  too 
long.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  by  a  discreet  use  of  these 
paeans,  the  ancients  obtained  what  they  desired,  that  is,  they 
enriched  their  prose  without  making  it  into  verse ;  and,  while 
vague  and  vulgar  prose  flowed  indefinitely,  like  a  stream,  theirs, 
like  descending  drops,  became  capable  of  being  numbered.* 

It  may  give  credit  to  these  speculations,  trivial  as  they  may 
appear,  when  it  is  known  they  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  critics,  of  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  of  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian.^ 

The  productions  still  remaining  of  this  golden  period  seem  (if 
I  may  so  say)  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  humi- 
liate modern  vanity,  and  check  the  growth  of  bad  taste. 

But  this  classical  era,  though  it  lasted  long,  at  length  termi- 
nated. Many  causes,  and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbarians,  contributed  to  the  debasing  both  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  As  diction  was  corrupted,  so  also  was  pronunciation. 
Accent  and  quantity,  which  had  been  once  accurately  distin- 
guished, began  now  to  be  blended.  Nay,  more,  accent  so  far 
usurped  quantity's  place,  as  by  a  sort  of  tyranny  to  make  short 
syllables  long,  and  long  syllables  short.  Thus,  in  poetry,  as  the 
accent  fell  upon  de  in  diuSy  and  upon  i  in  ii{,  the  first  syllables 
of  these  two  words  were  considered  as  long.  Again,  where  the 
accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the  ultimas  of  reffno  or  Satumd^  and 
even  in  such  ablatives  as  insuld  or  Cretd^  there  the  poet  assumed 
a  licence,  if  he  pleased,  to  make  them  short.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  prosody  came  to  this — that,  as  anciently  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  established  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  so 
now  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  established  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables. 

There  was  an  ancient  poet,  his  name  Commodianus,  who 
dealt  much  in  this  illicit  quantity,  and  is  said  to  have  written 


*  Numerui  antem  in  contmuatione  nul-  hit  tract  De  Elocnt. 

Ins  est:   distinctio,  et  lequalium  et  lepe  Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore,  introduces 

variorum  intervallomm  percnssio,  numerHm  Cressas  using  the  same  arguments ;  those, 

eonficit:  quem  in  cadentibus  guttis,  quod  I  mean,  which  are  grounded  upon  antho- 

interrallis  distinguuntur,  notare  posturous ;  ritj. 

in  omni  prsecipitante  non  poesumus.     Cic.  Atque  hec  quidem  ab  iis  philosophia, 

de  Oratore,  lib.  iil  s.  186.  quos  tu  maxime  diligis,  Catuk,  dicta  sunt: 

^  See  Aristotle  and   Cicero,  as  quoted  quod  eo   ssepius   tcwtificor,  nt  auctoriboa 

before,  particularly  the  last  in  his  Orator,  laudandis  ineptiamm  dimen  effugiam.    De 

a.  189  to  the  end  ;  Quinctilian,  1.  ix.  c.  4.  Oratoie,  lib.  iil  s.  187. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  the  beginning  of 
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(if  that  be  possible)  in  the  fifth,  nay,  some  assert,  in  the  third 
century.     Take  a  sample  of  his  versification  : 

SaturauBque  senex,  si  d€ii«,  quando  seneflcit  ? 

And  again : 
And  again : 


Nee  dirinus  ent,  sed  dCum  aesS  dfcebat 

Jupiter  hie  natOs  In  intolk  Cret&  Situmo, 
Ut  fuit  ftdultns,  patrem  de  regnd  privavit 


And  again : 

Ille  autcm  in  Creta  regnavit,  et  Ibi  dSfeeit 

I  shall  crown  the  whole  with  an  admirable  distich,  where  (as 
I  observed  not  long  ago)  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  gives  alone 
tbe  quantity,  while  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  wholly  dis- 
regarded. 

Tot  i^iim  cifmSntbQa,  p&irteldAm  quOq&e  f&tQrOm, 
"Ex  auetfiiitAte  TCstri  cSnt&Kstla  In  ftltOm. 

Dr.  Duvies,  at  the  end  of  his  Minutius  Felix,  has  thought  it 
worth  giving  us  an  edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if  he 
lived  so  early  as  supposed,  must  have  been  from  among  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  since  Ausonius,  Glaudian,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and 
Boethius,  who  were  all  authors  of  the  same  or  a  later  period, 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse  with  classical  elegance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  debasement  of  Latin  previously  to 
that  of  Greek,  because  it  was  an  event  which  happened  much 
sooner.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  or  the  seventh  at 
farthest,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  common  language  of  Rome, 
whereas  Greek  was  spoken  with  competent  purity  in  Constan- 
tinople even  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  corruption  found  its  way  also  into  Greek  poetry, 
when  Greek  began  to  degenerate,  and  accent,  as  in  Latin,  to 
usurp  dominion  over  quantity. 

It  was  then  began  the  use  of  the  Versus  Poliiici^^  a  species  of 
verses  so  called,  because  adapted  to  the  vulgar,  and  only  fit  for 
vulgar  ears.  It  was  then  the  sublime  hexameters  of  Homer 
were  debased  into  miserable  trochaics,  not  even  legible  as  verses 
but  by  a  suppression  of  real  quantity. 

Tate  a  sample  of  these  productions,  which,  such  as  it  is,  will 
be  easily  understood,  as  it  contains  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Iliad : 

^A  $€a  /wv  KoXAi^ini, 
ToS  IliyXfftSov  *Ax<AA^c»r, 

Els  rohs  'Axoiovs  Sh  mirrot, 
Koi  ToAAikt  iivxits  iuf9p€ias 
UAs  iar4<rTMiKt9  elf  *A8i|y. 

In  reading  the  above  verses  we  must  carefully  regard  accent, 

«  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Gnec.  toI.  x.  p.  353.  318,  319. 
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to  wliicfa,  and  to  whidi  akae,  we  moat  striedY  adhere,  and 
IbDow  the  same  trochaie  rhythm  as  in  those  welMawwn  Tersea 
of  Drjdeo : 

HuDcor  but  'an  ^sptr  b6bUe,  4c 

The  acceutual  quantity  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  English, 
totall J  deiftroys  the  fxyllabie :  Se  in  aSe  is  made  long ;  so  sJso  is 
X§  in  Xeye ;  a,  in  0€a  ;  o,  in  KjiXKiirwri,  Again,  fiot;  is  diort ; 
so  also  is  Ilri  in  II^jXeiBov,  In  ^;^fXX€fl»9  every  syllable  is  cor- 
rupted; the  first  and  third,  being  short,  are  made  long;  the 
second  and  fourth,  being  kmg,  are  made  short.  We  quote  no 
ikriher,  as  all  that  follows  is  similar,  and  the  whole  exactly 
ap^icable  to  our  present  verification. 

This  disgraceful  form  of  Homer  was  printed  by  Pinelli,  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1540,  but  the  work  itself  was  probably  some 
centuries  older."* 

Besides  this  anonymous  penrerter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(for  he  has  gone  through  both,)  there  are  political  verses  of  the 
same  barbarous  character  by  Gonstantinus  Manasses,  John 
Txetzes,  and  others  of  that  period. 

And  so  much  for  the  verse  of  these  times.  Of  their  prose 
(though  next  iu  order)  we  say  nothing,  it  being  loss  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  authors,  who  being  unable  to  imitate  the  eloquence 
of  their  predecessors,  could  discover  no  new  roads  to  fiime  but 
through  obscurity  and  affectation.  In  this  class  we  range  the 
Histori^e  Augusta;  Scriptores,  Marcianus  Gapella,  Apuleius, 
together  with  many  others,  whom  we  may  call  authors  of 
Anican  Latinity.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add  some  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 

Before  we  quit  accentual  quantity,  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
not  omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are  traces  of  it  extant 
even  in  clas8ieiil  writers. 

As  dactyls  and  anapaests  were  frequently  intermixed  with 
iambicH,  wc  find  no  less  a  writer  than  the  accurate  Terence, 
make  syllables  short,  which  by  position  were  long,  in  order  to 
form  the  feet  above  mentioned.  Take  the  following  instances, 
among  many  others : 

^Kt  Id  grfttum  fuiise  ndvoraum  te  habeo  gratiam.  Andr.  act.  i.  a.  1.  15. 

I'rApUfr  hAftpitaY  hujuM^  conRuetudinero.  Andr.  act.  ii.  b.  6.  8. 

"Kgo  ifxclQdor :  illc  rccipitur,  qua  gratia  ?  Eunuch,  act.  L  a.  2.  79. 

Among  thcHe  vcrMes,  all  beginning  with  anapaests,  the  second 
svllable  id  in  the  first  verse  is  made  short,  though  followed  by 
tnree  consonants :  the  first  syllable  propter  in  the  second  verse 

^  A  Mrt  of  gloMnry  i«  nubjoined,  whence,  tcrs ;''  kkiffiax^  **  tents,"  are  called  by  the 

for  curioHity,  wo  Kcloct  wmic  very  hingukr  name  of  rivrai;   ft^pyos^  •*a  tower,**  by 

eipUnatioiii:  IluAi;,  "^n  gate/*  is  explained  that  of  ro{tfn\;  and  of  ic^f>v|  we  are  in- 

by   iropra ;    Bvpm^\^    those  **  who   keep  formed,  tnjfudifu  SXoy  rpovfiw^rdpiw^  **  that 

gite*,**  are  called  wofrrdpoi,  that  it,  ^  por-  it  signifieA,  in  general,  a  trumpeter.** 
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is  made  short,  though  followed  by  two  consonants:  and  the 
third  syllable,  }^x  in  excluder^  in  the  third  verse  is  made  short, 
though  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  and  two  others  after  it. 

We  are  to  observe,  however,  that,  while  licences  were  assumed 
by  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  comic  iambic,  and  by  Terence 
more  than  the  rest,  it  was  a  practice  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  hexameter.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  licences 
were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  verses,  and  never  at  the  end, 
where  a  pure  iambic  was  held  as  indispensable.  They  were  also 
licences  usually  taken  with  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  or  pre- 
positions; in  general  with  words  in  common  and  daily  use, 
which  in  all  countries  are  pronounced  with  rapidity,  and  made 
short  in  the  very  speaking.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  that  Terence  adopted  such  a  mode  of 
versifying,  because  it  more  resembled  the  common  dialogue  of 
the  middle  life,  which  no  one  ever  imitated  more  happily  than 
himself.' 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modern  languages,  and  to  our 
own  in  particular,  which,  like  the  rest,  has  little  of  harmony 
but  what  it  derives  from  accentual  quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
accentual  quantity  is  wholly  governed  by  ancient  rhythm,  to 
which,  as  far  as  possible,  we  accommodate  modern  words,  the 
speculations  are  by  no  means  detached  from  ancient  criticism, 
being  wholly  derived  from  principles  which  that  criticism  had 
first  established. 


CHAPTER  III. 
QUANTrrr  verbal  in  English — a  few  feet  pure,  and  agrebablb 

TO    SYLLABIC    QUANTITY IN8TANCK8 YET    ACCENTUAL   QUANTITY 

prevalent INSTANCES TRANSITION    TO    PROSE ENGLISH   PJBANS, 

INSTANCES   OF RHYTHM  GOVERNS    QUANTITY,  WHERE   THIS   LAST  IS 

ACCENTUAL. 

In  the  scrutiny  which  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
English,  as  no  language,  to  us  at  least,  is  equally  familiar.  And 
here,  if  we  begin  with  quoting  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  it 
is  not  purely  for  the  sake  of  poetry,  but  with  a  view  to  that 
harmony  of  which  our  prose  is  susceptible. 

A  few  pure  iambics  of  the  syllabic  sort  we  have,  though  com- 
monly blended  with  the  spurious  and  accentual.     Thus  Milton : 

FounUuns,  and  ye,  that  warble,  aa  yi  /low.  Par.  Lost,  y.  195. 

And  again,  more  completely,  in  that  fine  line  of  his, 

Fdr  eloqnfince,  M  aoQl ;  sOng  chAnuB  ihi  tifue.         Par.  Lost  iL  556. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  last  foot  is  (as  it  always  should 

«  See  the  yaluable  tract  of  the  celebrated    title  of  De  Metris  TeientiaoM  ^xMtuf" 
Bcntley,  prefixed  to  his  Terence,  under  the    ^o. 
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be<)  a  pare  syllabic  iambic ;  in  the  second  verse  every  foot  is 
such,  bat  in  the  fourth. 

Besides  iambics,  oar  Ungaage  knows  also  the  heroic  foot.  In 
the  verse  just  quoted, 

FoutUalmM^  and  ye,  that  wbiU«  aa  ye  flow ; 

the  first  foot  is  a  spondee :  so  is  the  fourth  foot  in  that  other 
verse, 

For  eloqnenee,  the  aonl ;  aoia^  ekmrwu  the  tenae. 

This  foot  seems  to  have  been  admitted  among  the  English 
iambics  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  amon^  Uie  Greek  and 
Latin ;  to  infuse  a  certain  stability,  which  iambics  wanted,  when 
alone : 

Tardior  at  paollo,  fffxwii>rqm  Tenixet  ad  aniea, 

SpomUot  ttabUa  in  jnim  patenia  reoepit.  Hoi;  Art.  Poet. 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  heroic  foot,  the  dactyl,  and  that, 

too,  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  the  spondee.     Thus  in  the 

second  Psalm  we  read, 

whf  6s  aa  people  tmi^iiw  d  vfiM  aif^f 

And  soon  after, 

Againit  the  Lflrd  Xnd  H^ahui  lii  SmoUtid. 

Where  in  both  instances  we  have  the  hexameter  cadence, 
though  perhaps  it  was  casual,  and  what  the  translators  never 
intended. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  this  metre  appears  not  natural 
to  our  lant^age,  nor  have  its  feet  a  proper  effect,  but  when 
mixed  with  iambics,  to  infuse  that  stability  which  we  have 
lately  mentioned.^ 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  though  metrical  feet,  in 
English,  have  a  few  long  and  short  syllables,  even  in  their 
genuine  character,  (that,  I  mean,  which  they  derive  from  true 
syllabic  quantity,)  yet  is  their  quantity  more  often  determined 
by  accent  alone,^  it  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long,  if  it 
be  accented ;  and  short,  if  it  be  unaccented ;  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  any  subsequent  consonants. 

Tnus  in  Milton,  we  read. 

On  the  secret  tAp 
Of  'OrSb  didat  tngplre.  Par.  Loat  L  6,  7. 

And  again, 

HOri^d  hted^,  fllmTii^,  from  th'  SthSriU  ikf .     Par.  Lost,  I  45. 

In  these  examples,  the  first  syllable  of  inspire  is  short  by  ac- 
centual quantity,  though  the  position  of  its  vowel  is  before  three 
consonants ;  the  last  syllable  of  headidng  and  the  last  syllable  of 

'  Sup.  p.  82.  nee  abjectam  orationem,  nee  nimia  altam  et 

^  The  use  of  the  heroic  and  the  iambic  is  exaggeratam  probat;  plenam  tameneam  Tult 

well  explained  by  Cicero  from  Aristotle.  esse  gravitatis,  nt  eos,  qui  aadiont,  ad  ma- 
Quod  longe  Aristoteli  videtur  secus,  qui  jorem  admirationem  posait  traducere.    Ad 

judicat  heroura  numemm  grandiorem  qnam  Brut.  Orat.  s.  192. 

daaideiet  soluta  oratio ;  iambum  autem  ni-        *  Sup.  p.  408,  411. 

mk  e  Tulgari  aermone.    Ita  neque  humilem. 
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flaming^  are  short,  eveu  though  the  consecutive  cousonauts  are  in 
both  cases  four. 

Such  then,  in  English,  being  the  force  of  accentual  quantity, 
we  are  now  to  consider  those  feet,  through  which  not  our  verse, 
but  our  prose  may  be  harmonized. 

Now  these  feet  are  no  other  than  the  two  pfieans  already  de- 
scribed,'' and  their  equivalent,  the  cretic,  which  three  may  more 
particularly  be  called  the  feet  for  prose.^ 

In  prose-composition  they  may  be  called  those  ingredients 
which,  like  salt  in  a  banquet,  serve  to  give  it  a  relish.  Like 
salt,  too,  we  should  so  employ  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  mistaken  the  seasoning  for  the  food.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter." 

As  to  the  place  of  these  pseans,  though  they  have  their  effect 
in  every  part  of  a  sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy  at 
its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  difference  is,  we  are  advised  to 
begin  with  the  first  paean  and  to  conclude  with  the  second,  that 
the  sentence  in  each  extreme  may  be  audibly  marked.**  If  the 
sentence  be  emphatical,  and  call  for  such  attention,  nothing  can 
answer  the  purpose  more  effectually  than  that  characteristic 
long  syllable,  which  in  the  first  psean  is  always  inceptive,  in  the 
second  is  always  conclusive. 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  venture  to  illustrate  by  the 
following,  where  we  have  marked  the  two  pseans,  together  with 
their  equivalent,  the  cretic;  and  where  we  have  not  only  marked 
the  time  over  each  syllable,  but  separated  each  foot  by  a  dis- 
junctive stroke. 

Beautj^  m&y  be — lost,  m&y  be  for — years  outlivM :  but  virtue 
remains  the  same,  till  life  itself — is  &t  &n  end. 

Again: 

Steep  IS  the  &-scent  hf  which  wS — ^mount  to  feme ; — n6r  Is 
the  sum-mit  to  be  gainM — ^but  bj^  sfiga-citj^  &nd  toil.  Fools 
&re  sure  to  lose  their  way,  &nd  cow&rds  sink  beneath  the  diffi- 
culty :  the  wise  &nd  brave  &l6ne  succeed ;  persist — ^in  their  at- 
tempt— &nd  nevSr  yield — to  the  fetigue. 

The  reader  in  these  examples  will  regard  two  things ;  one, 
that  the  strokes  of  separation  mark  only  the  feet,  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  reading;  another,  that  though  he  may 
meet,  perhaps,  a  few  instances  agreeable  to  ancient  prosody,  yet 
in  modem  rhythm  like  this,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  find  it  governed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  accent.® 

And  so  much  for  prosaic  feet,  and  numerous  prose,  which, 

^  Sap.  p.  407,  408.  quo  libentius  enim  reoepit  ontio. 

*  Sit  egitur  [oratio]  (ut  supra  dixi)  per-  ■•  Infr.  p.  418. 

miBta  et  temperata  numeris,  nee  ditaoluta,  °  Vid.  Aristot  Rhetor.  L  iii.  e.  8.  ]k  80. 

nee  tota  numeroaa,  peeone  mazime,  &c.  Ad  edit.  Sylb.   "Eirri  tk  Toiwot  8^o  ffSii,  ^ 

Brut  Orat  b.  1.96;  and  soon  before,  s.  194,  rucc^cMt  AaX^Xois*  £y  rh  /c^y,  k.  t.  A. 

Pason  aatem  minime  est  aptus  ad  Tersum ;  *  Sapu  p.  409,  41 1,  412. 
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upon  the  principles  established  by  ancient  critics,  we  have  aimed 
to  accommodate  to  our  own  language. 

Bat  we  stop  not  here,  having  a  few  more  speculations  to 
soff^fest,  which,  appearing  to  arise  irom  the  principles  of  the  old 
critics,  are  amply  verified  in  our  best  English  authors.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHKB   DBCX>KATIONS  OF  PROSE   BESIDES  PROSAIC   FEET ALLITERATION 

SENTENCES PERIODS.       CAUTION   TO    AVOID    EXCESS    IN   CONSBCU- 

TIVB    MONOSYLLABLES.      OBJECTIONS,   HADE    AND    ANSWERED.      AU- 
THORITIES ALLEGED.       ADVICE  ABOUT  READING. 

Besides  the  decoration  of  prosaic  feet,  there  are  other  decora- 
tions admissible  into  English  composition,  such  as  alliteration 
and  sentences,  especially  the  perioa. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first ;  I  mean  alliteration. 

Among  the  classics  of  old  there  is  no  finer  iUustration  of  this 
figure,  than  Lucretius^s  description  of  those  blessed  abodes,  where 
bis  gods,  detached  from  providential  cares,  ever  lived  in  the 
fruition  of  divine  serenity. 

Apparet  DiTum  numen,  ^eaqm  quietK^ 

Qmo^  neque  concutiant  Tenti,  neqoe  nvbila  iMMbit 

Atpergnnt,  neqne  nix  acri  concreta  pniini 

Cbna  codens  violat,  semperque  twnubilus  aether 

/fitegit,  et  large  diffiiso  /tonine  ridet  liocmt.  iii.  18. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not  contenm  this  decora- 
tion, though  he  used  it  with  such  pure,  unafifected  simplicity, 
that  we  often  feel  its  force,  without  contemplating  the  cause. 
Take  one  instance  out  of  infinite  with  which  his  works  abound : 

Aurora  interea  mtaerit  mortaliboB  a/mam 

Extulerat  /ucem,  refcrcns  open  atque  ^boreft.P  JEtl  xl  183. 

P  The  following  account  of  this  figare  is  Inumtem  infimdo  mdido,                   Ejnad. 

tnken  from  Pontanna,  one  of  theie  ingenious  Loitge  tale  Sojea  mmabamt,             Ejusd. 

Italians,  who  flourished  upon  the  leviYal  of  MagmotniaoerimurmwnpotUum*    ^|uad, 

a  purer  literature  in  Europe.  QiuBque  locus  late  HqmdoeJ*"              Ejuad. 

Ea  igitur  siye  figura,  sire  omatus,  condi-  Fit  interdum  per  continuationem  inae- 

uentum   quasi   quoddam    numeris   afiert,  quentis  rersus,  ut  in  his  Lucretianis: 

placet  autem  nominare  alUteratiimem^  quod  **Adver9oJlabra/enmtur 

e  litenurum  allusione  constet.    Fit  itaque  in  Flumine,'" 

Tersu,quot]esdictionescontinuatae,TeI  binae,  Atqui  alliteratio  hsBC  ne  Ciceroni  qindem 

Tel  tense  ab  iisdem  primis  consonantibus,  displicnit  in  oratione  solnta,  ut  casi  dixit 

mutatis  aliqnando  vocalibus,  aut  ab  iisdem  in  Bruto,  **  Nulla  res  magis  penetrat  in 

incipiunt   syllabis,  aut   ab  iisdem   primis  animos,  cosqne  ^Eitgit,  /brmat,  /kt^i^*    Et 

Tocalibus.    DeWtat  autem  alliteratio  hsec  in  secundo  de  Oratore :  **  Quodqne  me  md- 

mirifice  in  primis  et  ultimis  locis  &cta,  in  licitare  mmme  aolet^    Quid  quod  ne  in 

quoque,  licet  ibidem  aures  minus  jocis  quidem  iUis  tarn  le|ndis  negleeta  est 


(BDt  intents.    Ut  a  Plauto  ;  ut  cum  garrientem  apod  befnm 

^8tB»a  99den$  tuper  arma,  Viig.       induxit  Paenulnm ;  **Ne  tu  oratorem  hunc 

Tales  easus  Ckmomdra  cassebat.      Ejuid.     ^Mi^is  plel^aA  pottea.^    Atque  ]|«c  qnideni 
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To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior  authority  of  Homer : 

"Hroi  %  Kcanrtiiov  rh  ^AA^ibv  olos  'AXuro, 

*0  Bvfiby  KaT4Ztoy,  rdrov  'Avdp^ay  'AXttiyuv,  lA.  ('.  201. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he  quotes  these  lines, 
quotes  them  as  an  example  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  7rap?J;^7;o-fc9.^ 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verses  elegantly,  and  given  us, 
too,  alliteration,  though  not  under  the  same  letters : 

Qui  miser  in  carapis  ermbnt  solus  ollseis. 
Ipse  suom  cor  edens,  hoxninum  vestigia  rttans. 

Aristotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it  Trapofioltoa-i^;:  a  name, 
perhaps,  not  so  precise  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  expresses 
resemblance  in  general,  than  that  which  arises  from  sound  in 
particular.  His  example  is,  *Ayp6v  yap  eXa^Sev,  apyov  Trap* 
avTovJ 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  annaminatio^  and  give  us  ex- 
amples of  similar  character.' 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so  early,  in  our  own  his- 
tory, as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  English  and  the  Welch. 
So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welch  instance,  subjoins  the 
English  in  the  following  verse, 

Ood  it  together  Gammen  and  Wiseddme  ; 

that  is,  "  God  is  at  once  both  Joy  and  Wisdom.**^ 

He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name  annominatio ;  and  adds, 
**  that  the  two  nations  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal  ornament 
in  every  high  finished  composition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction  considered  but  as  rude 
and  rustic,  if  it  were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the  polishing 
art  of  this  figure.^' ' 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  national  taste  of  ours  that  we  derive 
many  proverbial  similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  have  no  other  merit :  "  Fine  as  fivepence,'^  "  Round  as  a 
robin,'"*  &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  adopted  the  practice,  but  then 
it  was  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  geniuses. 

alliteratioqaemadmodiim  tribuBiniisfitvoci-         ''  Aristot  Rhet  iiu  9.  p.  132.  edit  Sylb. 
boa,  fit  alibi  etiam  in  doabuBsimili  mode  Ut,        '  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  L  ir.  b.  29. 

**  Taciii  veniura  videbasU,     Virg.  '  Prse  cunctis  autem  rhetoricis  exomar 

Tamo  tempus  erit.'*''  Ejuad.  tionibu8annoininationemagi8utantur,eaqae 

Jobannis  Joviani  Pontani  Actius,  Dialogue,  prsecipne  specie,  qua  primas  dictionum  lit- 

Yol.  ii.  p.  104.  edit  Venetis,  ap.  Ala.  151 9.  teras  vel  syllabas  convenientia  jungit  Adeo 

1  Tbe  explanation  of  it,  giren  by  Her-  igitor  hoc  verboram  omata  diue  nationes 
mogenes,  exactly  soita  his  instance.  Uofr^  (Angli  scil.  et  Cambri^  in  omni  sennone 
Xi7<rif  Z4  iffri  icdWos  Sftaluv  iyofidrwyi  ir  exquisito  utnntor,  ut  nihil  ab  his  elegaater 
ZttupSpof  yviLfrti  rahrhv  Ifx^^'^*^"  '  '*  Pore-  dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  cen- 
chesis  is  beauty  in  similar  words,  which,  seatur  eloquium,  si  non  schematis  hujus 
under  a  different  signification,  sound  the  lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum.  Oirald.  Cam- 
same.**  *Zpfiay,  wepl  E^pco*.  Tofu  9.  p.  193.  brensis  Cambriae  Descriptio,  p.  889.  edit 
edit  Porti,  1570.  fbl.  Camdeni,  1603. 
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Spenser  says : 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Letbe  lake 

Could  tare  the  ton  ot  Thetis  from  to  die ; 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 

With  Tenet,  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie. 

Shakspeare  says : 

Had  my  tweet  Harry  had  bnt  half  their  nmnben, 

This  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hottpur*t  neck. 

Hare  talked,  &c.  Hen.  IV.  part  iL  act  Z 

Milton  followed  them : 

For  eloquence  the  toul ;  tong  charms  the  tenae.      Par.  Loat.  iL  556. 

And  again : 

Behemoth,  biggett  bom  of  earth,  nphearM 

Hit  Tastnett.  Par.  Lost,  til  471. 

From  Drvden  we  select  one  example  out  of  many,  for  no  one 
appears  to  have  employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or  (like 
V  irgil)  with  greater  simplicity  and  strength. 

Better  to  hnnt  in  fields  for  health  nnboiurht. 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauaeoos  dran^t. 

The  wiae  for  cure  on  ezercite  depend ; 

God  never  made  hit  woik  for  man  to  mend.  Fables. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dnnciad : 

Twas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbing  all; 
And  noise,  and  Norton ;  brangling,  and  BreT^ ; 
Dennit,  and  dittonance. 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and  humorous,  may  be 
suspected  by  some  to  shew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  and  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  Ennius, 

O !   Tite,  Tute,  Tati,  Tibi  Tanta,  Tyranne,  TuliatL 

Script  ad  Herenn.  L  ir.  s.  18. 

Oray  begins  a  sublime  ode, 

Ruin  aeise  thee,  ruthleaa  king,  &c. 

We  might  quote  also  alliterations  from  prose  writers,  but 
those  we  have  alleged  we  think  sufficient. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in  single  words,  or  in  single 
feet;  it  may  be  found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our  pe- 
culiar mode  of  putting  them.  It  is  out  of  words  and  feet  thus 
compounded  that  we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences  none 
so  striking,  none  so  pleasing,  as  the  period.  The  reason  is,  that, 
while  other  sentences  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a  geometrical 
right-line)  may  be  produced  indefinitely,  the  period  (like  a  cir- 
cular line)  is  always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  terminates  at  a 
given  point.  In  other  words,  while  other  sentences,  by  the  help 
of  common  copulatives,  have  a  sort  of  boundless  effusion ;  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  period  have  a  sort  of  reflex  union,"  in 

■  Vid  Ariat  Rhet.  iil  c.  9.    Demetr.    period  ia  well  illuatiated  by  Demetrina  in 

PhaL  de  Elocut  a.  1 0,  &c.  the  following  aimile :  ''Eouec  yow  r^  fthf 

The  compact  combining  character  of  the    vtpuiuA  K&Ka  roit  AXtfao,  roSt  Arrfpf(- 
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which  union  the  sentence  is  so  far  complete,  as  neither  to  re- 
quire, nor  even  to  admit  a  further  extension.  Readers  find  a 
pleasure  in  this  grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agreeably 
to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted,  would  refer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  beginnings  of  his  Hermes  and  his  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  where  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  periodical  style.  He  would  refer,  also,  for  much  more  illus- 
trious examples,  to  the  opening  of  Gicero^s  Offices ;  to  that  of 
the  capital  oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Crown ;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric,  made  (if  he  may  be  so 
called)  by  the  father  of  periods,  Isocrates. 

Again ;  every  compound  sentence  is  compounded  of  other 
sentences  more  simple,  which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is  in  general  a  good  rule, 
that  among  these  constituent  sentences  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first ;  or  if  not  equal,  then  rather  longer 
than  shorter.'  The  reason  is,  that  without  a  special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  ofi^ensive,  and  the  reader,  like  a  traveller 
quietly  pursuing  his  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopped. 

To  these  speculations  concerning  sentences,  we  subjoin  a  few 
others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  language,  that  it  abounds  in 
monosyllables.  As  these,  in  too  lengthened  a  suite,  disgrace  a 
composition,  lord  Shaftesbury  (who  studied  purity  of  style 
with  great  attention)  limited  their  number  to  nine,  and  was 
careiuT,  in  his  Characteristics,  to  conform  to  his  own  law.  Even 
in  Latin,  too,  many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinctilian.^ 

Above  all,  care  should  be  had,  that  a  sentence  end  not  with  a 
crowd  of  them,  those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable  sort, 
such  as,  to  set  it  'Of^  to  get  hy  and  hy  at  it^  &c.,  for  these  disgrace 
a  sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable,  and  are  like  the 
rabble  at  the  close  of  some  pompous  cavalcade. 

It  was  by  these,  and  other  arts  of  similar  sort,  that  authors 
in  distant  ages  have  cultivated  their  style.  Looking  upon 
knowledge  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to  pass  into  the 
mansions  of  the  mind  through  language,  they  were  careful  (if 
I  may  pursue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  vestibule. 
They  did  not  esteem  it  pardonable  to  despise  the  public  ear, 
when  they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  universally  diffused.' 

hnnrof  rSa  wtpt^put  ariyat,  ical  awd-  de  Ont  iii.  b.  136. 

Xova-uf:  **  the  oonstitntiYe  memben  of  the  y  Etiam  monosjllsba,  li  plon  Bant,]iiale 

period  reeemble  those  Btonee,  which  mu-  continuabontur:  quia  necesse  est,  compo- 

tuaUj  support,  and  keep  vaulted  roo£i  to*  litio,  multif   dausulis   concisa,  tubanltet. 

gether.*"    Sect  18.  Inst.  Orat  ix.  4. 

'  Aut  paria  esse  debent  posteriom.  tape-  "  Nihfl  est  antem  tarn  cognatum  mentibui 

rioribus,  extrema  primis ;  aut,  quod  est  nostril,  quam  numeri  atque  Tooes ;  quibas 

etiam  melins  et  jucundius,  longiora.    CS&  et  ezcitamui^  et  inoendimur,  et  lenimor,  et 

2k 


■*fr  tbe  best  wnten  are  like  our  late  ad 
^j^'oir  did  that  able  )^Dia§  employ  hiH  art  \ 
Ofptation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by  a  lat 
J  I'a  such  an  exnibition  of  nature,  that,  while  v 
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Spenp-"  -tfA-''  'w  '^"glit  t^^''  labour 

''    ji^^''*^i^^l*^°  ^^^  power  to  execute, 

g,  5''^^'^  ^"iw^iiisitioiJ.  ooly  atteiiiable  by  the 

''^^^^"'-'''^^Jlferl  of  that  plain  but  common  aeoge, 

'*?>^^*;,*iif'J  wine  degrc*  to  erery  one.* 

JJ^- ^I!**,Bi'*^  olyector  demands,  "And  are  authors 

j^P'^^^rfi^Iwm  tb«t  treatiBcs  by  rule  t    Are  they  to 

■  ^jfT^I^  nrvn*!!  piBons  s°^  Clitics  ■   To  affect  all item- 

f      t^^lv^^teib'^  objector,  it  shoald  be  said,  They  ong'ht ; 

^^{jt^'^Mild  at  least  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 

I       'i/^^Mt"  ^  *"  blended  with  a  pure  bnt  common  style, 

jrf|^'*J,j,f,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent  force. 

ui^^ihcr  become  glaring,  tliey  degenerate  into  atfectation ; 

If ''"^ .g,e  ntor^  disgiiHtiiig,  because  less  natural,  than  even  the 

f'tf"?^*^  of  an  nnpolished  clown.     It  is  in  writing,  aa  in 

t^f^  tbe  b^at  writers  are  like  our  late  admired   Garrick. 

Not  by  a  vain 

a  latent  use  of  them 

Vj'a  guch  an  exhibition  of  nature,  that,  while  we  were  present 
l^  s  theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we  could  not  help 
tkinking  ourselves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in  Boswortu 
geld  with  Hichard.'' 

There  is  another  objection  still :  these  speculations  may  be 
called  minutiae ;  thin^  partaking  at  beet  more  of  the  elegant 
than  of  the  solid ;  and  attended  with  difficulties,  beyond  the 
value  of  tbe  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  when  habit  is  once 
gnincd,  nothing  so  easy  as  practice.  When  the  ear  is  once 
habituated  to  those  verbal  rhythms,  it  forms  them  spontaneously, 
without  attention  or  labour.  If  we  call  for  instances,  what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  carpenter,  to  every  common 
mecbunic,  than  the  several  energies  of  their  proper  arts  i"  How 
little  do  even  the  rigid  iawa  of  verse  obstruct  a  genius  truly 
poetic !  How  little  did  they  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Drydeo,  or  a 
Pope!  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonion  conld  pour 
forth  hexameters  extcmjiore  ;**  and  that,  whenever  he  chose  to 

luigurnciiniu,  et  od  hilaiitalcm  at  ad  triiti-  p.  4TB.  ediL  C^iprr.    Deunit  in  ene,  u 

liani  txye  dnluciirar;  qnonuo  ilia  aiuniiui  nppBRHt.  Kjntd.  iv.  2.  p.  249. 

Yin,  &c     Ck.  do  <Jnt  iii.  i.  197.  '  Set  Dianya.  H«licani.  de  StrncL  OnL 

■  Minbilo  ett,  com  plurimnin  in  &cicnda  a.  35.  whsrc  tliu  UKumcnt  ii  well  enfoRcd 

intcnit  inlcr  dnclani  ct  nidom,  qiuuu  noD  by  tfac  common  weU-knovn  hnbit  of  itad- 

mnllDm  difient  in  jodiouidD.    Ibid.   liL  ing,  lo  difGcult  nt  lint,  yet  irndaall;  gtcnr- 

1,  1 97.  log  w  &miliar,  that  we  perionn  it  at  but 

'  L'bii'unqneanoatrntatur.Tcrituabnw  trithnat  deliberation,  juit  ■>  we   aer,   or 

videtnr.    IjuiiictiL  Intlit.  i.  3.  p.  SH7.  edit.  hear. 

Cnpp,     Quip  Kunt  artCB  altieres  plunimqui'         '  Cic  do  Oratorc,  L  iii.  194.  The  ■mw 

ucvultiuitur,  nt  artct  tiDt.    Kjiud.  liiL  c.  3.  ;;reat  writer,  in  another  place,  ■peakin(t  of 
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versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipater 
the  ancient  rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modem  impro- 
visatori  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable  in  verse, 
how  much  more  so  in  prose !  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry^  that  we  can  at  any  time  relax  them 
as  we  find  expedient !  Nay,  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  even  necessary,  because  though  numerous 
composition  may  be  a  requisite,  yet  regularly  returning  rhythm  is 
a  thing  we  should  avoid." 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  constituent 
parts  well  merit  our  regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view  a  landscape,  how  pleasing 
the  harmony  between  hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and 
lawns  ?  If  we  select  from  this  landscape  a  tree,  how  well  does 
the  trunk  correspond  with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
form  with  its  beautiful  verdure!  If  we  take  an  animal,  for 
example,  a  fine  horse,  what  a  union  in  his  colour,  his  figure,  and 
his  motions?  If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleasingly 
congenial,  than  when  virtue  and  genius  appear  to  animate  a 
graceful  figure  i 

Pulcltfo  Teniens  e  corpore  virtus  P 

The  charm  increases,  if  to  a  graceful  figure  we  add  a  giuceful 
elocution.  Elocution,  too,  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey  elegant 
sentiments;  and  these  again  are  heightened,  if  clothed  with 
graceful  diction,  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure,  precise,  and 
well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very  spot  whence  we  departed. 
We  are  insensibly  returned  to  numerous  composition,  and  view 
in  speech,  however  referred,  whether  to  the  body  or  the  mind, 
whether  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation  or  the  purity  of  diction, 
whether  to  the  purity  of  diction  or  the  truth  of  sentiment,  how 
perfectly  natural  the  coincidence  of  every  part  ? 

We  must  not  then  call  these  verbal  decorations,  minutiw. 
They  are  essential  to  the  beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  Without  them  the  composition,  though  its  sentiments 
may  be  just,  is  like  a  picture,  with  good  drawmg,  but  with  bad 
and  defective  colouring. 

These  we  are  assured  were  the  sentiments  of  CScero,  whom 
we  mast  allow  to  have  been  a  master  in  his  art,  and  who  has 
amply  and  accurately  treated  verbal  decoration  and  numerous 
composition  in  no  less  than  two  capital  treatises,^  strengthening 
withal  his  own  authority  with   that  of  Aristotle   and  Theo*- 

the  power  of  habit,  subjoins,  Id  autem  bona        *  Multum  interest,  ntnmi  nomerosa  sit 

disciplina  exercitatis,  qoi  et  mnlta  scrip-  (id  est,  similis  numeronim)  an  plane  e 

serint,  et  qHacanqite  etiam  sine  scripto  ntuneris,  oonstet  onitiou    Alteram  si  sit, 

dicerent  similia  scriptoram  effiMerint,  non  intoleiabile  Titiom  est:   altemm  nisi  sit, 

erit  difficilimum.  Ante  enim  circumscribitiir  dissipata,  et  inculta,  et  fluens  est  onitio. 

Bsente  sententia,  oonfestimqae  retbm  «on-  Ejnsd.  ad  Bmt.  s.  226. 
currant,  doc  Oiator.  ad  Brat  s.  200.  '  Hit  Oralor,  and  kb  Da  Omtota; 

2r2 
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phrastns ;  to  whom,  if  more  were  wanting,  we  might  add  the 
names  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus, 
Dionysius  Longinus,  and  Quinetilian. 

Having  presumed  thus  far  to  advise  authors,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  to  readers,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  subject  has  not  often  been  touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finished  composition,  whatever  be 
the  language,  whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even  if  alone, 
both  audibly  and  distinctly. 

In  a  composition  of  this  character,  not  only  precise  words  are 
admitted,  but  words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  further, 
as  every  sentence  contains  a  latent  harmony,  so  is  that  harmony 
derived  from  the  rhythm  of  its  constituents  parts.^ 

A  composition,  then,  like  this,  should  (as  I  said  before)  be 
read  both  distinctly  and  audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  stops  and 
pauses ;  with  occasional  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice, 
and  whatever  else  constitutes  just  and  accurate  pronunciation.^ 
He  who,  despising,  or  neglecting,  or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this, 
reads  a  work  of  such  character,  as  he  would  read  a  sessions- 
paper,  will  not  only  miss  many  beauties  of  the  style,  but  will 
probably  miss  (which  is  worse)  a  large  proportion  of  the  sense. 

Something  still  remains  concerning  the  doctrine  of  whole  and 
parts,  and  those  essentials  of  dramatic  imitation,  manners,  senti- 
ment, and  the  fable.  But  these  inquiries  properly  form  other 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  WHOLE    ANO    PABTS,  AS   ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   CONSTITUTING 

OF    A     LEGITIMATE    WORK THE    THEORY    ILLUSTRATEO    FROM    THE 

GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  AND  THE  MENEXENUS  OF  PLATO SAME  THBOBT 

APPLIED    TO     SMALLER    PIECES TOTALITY,     ESSENTIAL     TO     SMALL 

WORKS,  AS  WELL  AS  GREAT EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE ACCURACY, 

ANOTHER  ESSENTIAL MORE   SO   TO  SMALLER   PIECES,    AND    WHY 

TRANSITION  TO  DRAMATIC  SPECULATIONS. 

Every  legitimate  work  should  be  one,  as  much  as  a  vegetable, 
or  an  animal ;  and,  to  be  one  like  them,  it  should  be  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts,  and  be  in  nothing  redundant,  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  difference  is,  the  whole  of  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable,  consists  of  parts,  which  exist  at  once :  the  whole  of 
an  oration,  or  a  poem,  as  it  must  be  either  heard  or  perused, 
consists  of  parts  not  taken  at  once,  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
succession. 

The  description  of  such  a  whole  is  perfectly  simple,  but  not, 
for  that  simplicity,  the  less  to  be  approved. 

f  See  before,  from  p.  410  to  p.  416.  L  iiL  b.  19,  20,  21,  22, 23.  p.  4. 7S,74,  75. 

^  Vid.  Scriptor.  ad  Heienn.  1.  L  i.  8.    edit  Ozon.  1718. 
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A  whole,  we  are  informed,  should  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  endJ  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  suppose  a  composition  to 
want  them :  would  not  the  very  vulgar  say,  it  had  neither  head 
nor  tail  ? 

Nor  are  the  constitutive  parts,  though  equally  simple  in  their 
description,  for  that  reason  less  founded  in  truth.  "  A  beginning 
is  that,  which  nothing  necessarily  precedes,  but  which  something 
naturally  follows.  An  end  is  that,  which  nothing  naturally 
follows,  but  which  something  necessarily  precedes.  A  middle  is 
that,  which  something  precedes,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  which  something  follows,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
end;'"^ 

I  might  illustrate  this  from  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  The 
stating  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  makes  the  beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  middle ;  and  the  asserting  of  it  to  have 
been  proved,  makes  the  conclusion,  or  end :  and  thus  is  every 
such  proposition  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

The  same  holds  in  writings  of  a  character  totally  different. 
Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  most  highly-finished  performance 
among  the  Romans,  and  that  in  their  most  polished  period, 
I  mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Quid  facial  Ifietaa  seffetea,  quo  fidere  terram 

Vertere,  Maecenas,  (2)  ulmisque  adjungere  vites 

CoDTeniat ;  (3)  quse  cum  boum,  qui  cuJtus  habendo 

Sit  pecori ;  (4)  apibus  quanta  experientia  parcis, 

Hinc  canere  incipiam,  &c  Viig.  Geoig.  L 

In  these  lines,  and  so  on  (if  we  consult  the  original)  for  forty-two 
lines  inclusive,  we  have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  includes 
two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invocation. 

In  the  four  first  verses  we  have  the  plan,  which  plan  gradually 
opens  and  becomes  the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  developed, 
becomes  a  perfect  oak.  After  this  comes  the  invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  last  of  the  forty-two  verses  above  mentioned. 
The  two  together  give  us  the  true  character  of  a  beginning, 
which,  as  above  described,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  that  something  should  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book,  together  with  the  three 
books  following,  to  verse  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle ;  which  also  has  its  true  character,  that  of  succeeding 
the  beginning,  where  we  expect  something  further ;  and  that  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expect  nothing  more. 

The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make  the  end,  which,  like 
the  beginning,  is  short,  and  which  preserves  its  real  character  by 

*  "OKoy  U  itrrt   rh   lx«'   4f>xV  ««l  roitvayriop^   h    airrh  /uct*   &\Xo  w4<^icw 

fi4<roy  ical  rtKtvHiy.     Arist  Poet  cap.  7.  f Tvoi,  f^  i^  iufirpcus  ^  its  ifnrowoKb^  furit 

p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  5i  toOto  6xXo  oifUv     MeW  W  koI  tUnh 

^  'Apx^  9h  loTtv,  6  airrh  fi^r  i^  ia^yKtit  fiei'  AaAo,  koI  m«^  ^fo"'^*  trtpoy.     Ariit 

M  /Mr*  &AA0  4irrl'  /icr*  iKtiyo  8*  irtpov  Poet  cap.  7.  p^  381,  232.  edit  Sylb. 
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satisfying  the  reader,  that  all  is  complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to 
follow.  The  performance  is  even  dated.  It  finishes  Ime  an 
epistle,  giving  ns  the  place  and  time  of  writing ;  but  then  giving 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  come  from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  further  detail. 

As  the  poem  from  its  very  name  respects  various  matters 
relative  to  land,  (Georgica,)  and  which  are  either  immediately  or 
mediately  connected  with  it ;  among  the  variety  of  these  matters 
the  poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence  advances  gradually 
from  higher  to  higher,  till  having  reached  the  highest,  it  there 
properly  stops. 

The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple  culture  of  the  earth, 
and  from  its  humblest  progeny,  com,  legumes,  flowers,  &o.°^ 

It  is  a  nobler  species  of  vegetables  which  employs  the  second 
book,  where  we  are  taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and  the  vine.**  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
culture  of  mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rises  to  nature  sensitive 
and  animated,  when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  &c.^ 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when  matters  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion, then  it  is  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  pursues  the  cuJture  of  the  mere  brute  na- 
ture ;  he  then  describes,  as  he  tells  us, 

Mores,  et  studia,  et  populoi,  et  pnelia,  &c. 

For  such  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those  truly  social  and  po- 
litical animals.  It  is  here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their  great  sagacity  con- 
sidered) he  supposes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  sublimer  principle. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or  merely  brutal  seems  for- 

S»tten,  while  all  appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes  even 
vine. 

Hu  quidam  signii,  atque  base  ezempla  aecuti. 

Esse  apibus  partem  diTinse  mentia,  et  baustus 

^therios  dixere :  deimi  Damqiie  ire  per  omoea 

Terraique  tractasqoe  maria,  &c.  Geoig.  It.  219. 

When  the  subject  will  not  permit  him  to  proceed  further,  he 
suddenly  conveys  his  reader,  by  the  fahh  of  Aristseus,  among 
nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and  thus  leaves  him  in 
company,  supposed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the  fourth  book, 

'  See  Pbiloflophical  Arrangementa,  page  of  biB  first  book,  Uhnisque  adjungere  yites, 

380.  and  it  tbe  entire  subject  of  tbe  aeoond,  tbe 

*  Tbese  are  implied  bj  Viigil  in  tbe  nme  exceptions  made  as  before, 
flnt  Hne  of  bis  first  book,  and  in  every-        °  Tbis  is  tbe  tbird  subject  mentioned  in 

otber  part  of  it,  tbe  Episodes  and  Epilogue  tbe  Proeme,  and  fills  (according  to  Just 

excepted.  order)  tbe  entire  tbird  book,  nakiBg  Ike 

"  This  too  is  asserted  at  tbe  beginning  «une  isoaptioBa  m  boi>ra. 
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but  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work ;  for 
he  does  no  more  after  this  than  shortly  recapitulate,  and 
elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus. 

But  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry  didactic  character  of  the  Gborffics  made  it  necessary 
they  should  be  enlivened  by  episodes  and  digressions.  It  has 
been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these  episodes  and  digressions 
should  be  homogeneous ;  that  is,  should  so  connect  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  become  (as  it  were)  parts  of  it.  On  these  principles 
every  book  has  for  its  end,  what  I  call  an  epilogue ;  for  its  be- 
ginning, an  invocation ;  and  for  its  middle,  the  several  precepts 
relative  to  its  subject,  I  mean  husbandry.  Having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  every  part  itself  becomes  a  smaller  whole« 
though  with  respect  to  the  general  plan  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part.  Thus  the  human  arm,  with  a  view  to  its  elbow,  its  hand, 
its  fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  whole,  as  it  is  simply  but  a  part 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  body. 

The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem  may  merit  some  at- 
tention ;  by  these  I  mean  each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first  invokes  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  various  rural  deities,  and,  lastly,  Augustus ;  the  se- 
cond invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third.  Pales  and  Apollo ;  the  fourth, 
his  patron  Maecenas.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations,  much 
less  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for  this,  in  fact,  would  be  writing 
a  comment  upon  the  poem.  But  the  epilogues,  besides  their 
own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  much  to  our  purpose  to  be  passed 
in  silence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them,  the  poet  seems  to  have  pursued 
such  an  order,  as  that  alternate  afiections  should  be  alternately 
excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well  knowing  the  importance  of 
that  generally  acknowledged  truth,  '^  the  force  derived  to  con- 
traries by  their  juxtarposition  or  succession.'*^  p  The  first  book 
ends  with  those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon  earth  and  ia 
the  heavens,  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar. 
To  these  direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book  opposes 
the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of  the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs 
us)  faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually  impair : 

Nob  res  Romans,  peritmaqiie  legna. 

In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read  of  a  pestilence,  and  of 
nature  in  devastation ;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  restored,  and,  by 
help  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean  the  fable  of  Aristaeus) 
occupies  the  most  important  place,  so  is  it  decorated  accordingly 
with  language,  events,  places,  and  personages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polished  and  harmonious.  The 
descent  of  Aristseus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  shades, 

P  See  before,  p.  401, 402. 
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are  events;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Nereids,  the  cayem  of 
Proteus,  and  the  scene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places; 
Aristseus,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Cyllene  and  her 
nymphs,  are  personages ;  all  great,  all  striking,  all  sublime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the  poe^s  order:  1.  Civil 
horrors ;  2.  Rural  tranquillity ;  3.  Nature  laid  waste ;  4.  Nature 
restored.  Here,  as  we  have  said  already,  different  passions  are, 
by  the  subjects  being  alternate,*'  alternately  excited ;  and  yet 
withal  excited  so  judiciously,  that,  when  the  poem  concladea. 
Mid  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader  leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and 

joy- 

From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  proceed  to  the  Menexenus  of 
Plato ;  the  first  being  the  most  finished  form  of  a  didactic  poem, 
the  latter,  the  most  consummate  model  of  a  panegyrical  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  those  brave 
Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  battle  by  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  ueorgics,  and  every  other 
just  composition,  this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

The  beginning  is  a  solemn  account  of  the  deceased  having  re- 
ceived all  the  legitimate  rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  them  honour  not  only  by  deeds,  but  by  words ;  that  is, 
not  only  by  funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  speech,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  magnanimity,  and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
posterity  as  an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gallant  men,  we  are  shewn 
by  what  means  they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  consequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  contains,  first,  their  origin ; 
next,  their  education  and  form  of  government;  and  last  of  all, 
the  consequence  of  such  an  origin  and  education ;  their  heroic 
achievements  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then  present.' 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which  is  extant  of  any  age,  or 
in  any  language. 

By  an  awful  prosopopoeia,  the  deceased  are  caUed  up  to  ad- 
dress the  living;  the  fathers,  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  children;  the  children,  slain  in  battle,  to  console  their 
living  fathers ;  and  this  with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a 
love  of  their  country,  that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art  could 
suggfest.* 

It  is  here  this  oration  concludes,  being  (as  we  have  shewn)  a 

4  See  before,  p.  423.  *  See  the  lame  edition,  fnrn  the  words 

'  See  Dr.  Bentham*B  elegant  edition  of  *0  muScs,  5rt  /i4y  iirr^  wwr4pty  ityoBAp^ 

ihii  oration,  in  his  A^i  *Eirtra^oi,  printed  p.  41,  to  the  condotion  of  tiie  ofatioo,  p. 

at  Oi^End,  1746,  from  p.  21  to  p.  40.  .  4S. 
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perfect  whole,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  a  sublime  lan- 
guage, under  the  management  of  a  great  and  sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they  may  be  rendered 
more  pleasing,  if  the  reader  would  peruse  the  two  pieces  cri- 
ticised. His  labour,  he  might  be  assured,  would  not  be  lost,  as 
he  would  peruse  two  of  the  finest  pieces,  which  the  two  finest 
ages  of  antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  concerning  wAole  and 
parts^  without  observing,  that  it  regards  alike  both  small  works 
and  great ;  and  that  it  descends  even  to  an  essay,  to  a  sonnet, 
to  an  ode.  These  minuter  efforts  of  genius,  unless,  they  possess 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  a  certain  character  of 
totality,  lose  a  capital  pleasure  derived  from  their  union ;  from 
a  union  which,  collected  in  a  few  pertinent  ideas,  combines  them 
all  happily,  under  one  amicable  form.  Without  this  union,  the 
production  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  vague  effusion,  where  sen- 
tences follow  sentences,  and  stanzas  follow  stanzas,  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  they  should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  minuter  totality,  we 
may  refer  to  nature,  which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  but  such  also  is  a  tree,  a 
shrub,  a  flower;  such  those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And  so  much  for  totality, 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term,)  that  common  and  essential 
character  to  every  legitimate  composition. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which,  though  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose,  I  venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  character 
of  accuracy.  Every  work  ought  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
And  yet,  though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  there  is  a 
difference  whether  the  work  be  great  or  small.  In  greater 
works,  (such  as  histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like,)  their  very 
magnitude  excuses  incidental  defects,  and  their  authors,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  may  be  allowed  to  slumber.  It  is  otherwise  in 
smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  smaller.  Such, 
through  every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  should  be 
perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  examples  often  illustrate  better  than  theory,  the  following 
short  piece  is  subjoined  for  perusal.  The  reader  may  be  assured, 
it  comes  not  from  the  author ;  and  yet,  though  not  his  own,  he 
cannot  help  feeling  a  paternal  solicitude  for  it ;  a  wish  for  in- 
dulgence to  a  juvenile  genius,  that  never  meant  a  private  essay 
for  public  inspection. 


"  PERDITA  TO  FLORIZEL. 


**ArgnimenL 

**  Several  ladies  in  the  country  having  acted  a  dramatic  pas- 
toral, in  which  one  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Florizel,  a  shep- 
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herd,  makes  love  to  another,  under  the  name  of  Perdita,  a  ehep- 
herdees ;  their  acting  being  finished,  and  they  returned  to  their 
proper  characters,  one  of  them  addresses  the  other  in  the  folio w- 
ing  lines: 

^^  No  more  shall  we  with  trembling  hear  that  bell,' 
Which  shewM  me,  Perdita ;  thee,  Florizel. 
No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks  of  love, 
Shall  in  my  bosom  gentle  pity  move. 
The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both  remain, 
Yon  tree  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from  pain. 
Yet  iprant  one  favour — ^tho'  our  drama  ends. 
Let  tne  feignM  lovers  still  be  real  friends.^ 

The  author,  in  his  own  works,  as  far  as  his  ^penius  would 
assist,  has  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  just  totality.  He  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  should  exhibit  a  real  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  and  these  properiy  adapted  to  the  places 
which  they  possess,  and  incapable  of  transposition,  without 
detriment  or  confusion.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  upon  a 
detail,  because  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  to  follow  the  detail 
of  productions,  like  the  Georgics  or  the  Menexenus. 

oo  much,  therefore,  for  the  speculation  concerning  whole  and 
parii,  and  such  mattera  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentally 
arisen. 

We  are  now  to  say  something  upon  the  theory  of  sentiment ; 
and  as  sentiment  ana  manners  are  intimately  connected,  and  in 
a  drama  both  of  them  naturally  rise  out  of  the  fable,  it  seems 
also  proper  to  say  something  upon  dramatic  speculation  in  gene- 
raly  beginning,  according  to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DIUMATIC  SPECULATIONS THE  OONSTTTUTIVE  PARTS  OF  EVERY  DRAMA 

SIX  IN  NUMBER ^WHICH  OP   THESE   BELONG   TO  OTHER  ARTISTS 

WHICH   TO  THE   POET TRANSITION   TO  THOSE  WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO 

THE  POET. 

The  laws  and  principles  of  dramatic  poetry  among  the  Greeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of  their  pieces,  or  of  their 
language,  or  of  both,  were  treated  with  attention  ev^i  by  their 
ablest  philosophers. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  ideas ;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  we  illustrate  by  instances  chiefly  modem,  we 
have  so  done,  because  we  believe  that  it  demonstrates  the  uni- 
versality of  the  precepts. 

t  The  pky-belL 
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A  dramatic  piece,  or  (in  more  common  language)  •  play,  is 
the  detail  or  exhibition  of  a  certain  action :  not,  however,  an 
action,  like  one  in  history,  which  is  supposed  actually  to  have 
happened,  but,  though  taken  from  history,  a  fiction  or  imitation, 
in  various  particulars  derived  from  invention.  It  is  by  this  that 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare  differ  from  Thucydides  and  Clarendon. 
It  is  invention  makes  them  poets,  and  not  metre ;  for  had  Coke 
or  Newton  written  in  verse,  they  could  not,  for  that  reason,  have 
been  called  poets." 

Again,  a  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  is  the  exhibition  of  an  action; 
not  simply  related,  as  the  ^neid  or  Paradise  Lost,  but  where 
the  parties  concerned  are  made  to  appear  in  person,  and  per- 
sonally to  converse  and  act  their  own  story.  It  is  by  this  that 
the  Samson  Agonistes  differs  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  though 
both  of  them  poems  from  the  same  sublime  author. 

Now  such  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  in  order  to  make  it  pleaa* 
ing,  (and,  surely,  to  please  is  an  essential  to  the  drama,)  must 
have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  that  is,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
a  perfect  whole,  having  parts.  If  it  be  defective  here,  it  will  be 
hardly  comprehensible ;  and  if  hardly  compreh^isible,  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  please. 

But  upon  whole  and  parts,  as  we  have  spoken  already,'  we 
speak  not  now.  At  present  we  remark,  that  such  an  action,  as 
here  described,  makes  in  every  play  what  we  call  the  story,  or 
(to  use  a  term  more  technical)  the  fable ;  and  that  this  story  or 
fable  is,  and  has  been  justly  called,  the  very  soul  of  the  drama,^ 
since  from  this  it  derives  its  very  existence. 

We  proceed :  this  drama,  then,  being  an  action,  and  that  not 
rehearsed  like  an  epopee  or  history,  but  actually  transacted  by 
certain  present  living  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these 
agents  should  mutually  converse,  and  that  they  should  have  too 
a  certain  place  where  to  hold  their  conversation.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  in  every  dramatic  piece,  not  only  the  fable  is  a 
requisite,  but  the  scenery,  and  the  stage,  and,  more  than  these,  a 
proper  diction.  Indeed,  the  scenery  and  stage  are  not  in  the 
poet^s  department :  they  belong  at  best  to  the  painter,  and  after 
him  to  inferior  artists.  The  diction  is  the  poetX  and  this  indeed 
is  important,  since  the  whole  of  his  performance  is  conveyed 
through  the  dialogue. 

But  diction  being  admitted,  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  there 
are  other  things  wanting,  of  no  less  importance.     In  the  various 

"  A^Xor  •Sr  iic  ro&rmp  tri  r^v  vair^y  asd  as  Ae  objects  he  imitelet  an  kmnaa 

fMJJiQV  r&if  fi^Omif  A^aiitt  woairiiiff^  T&p  actiona.^    Aiut  de  Poet,  capi  9.  p.  234. 

fi^Tpotp,  &raf  won/T^s  kot^  r^v  iditnnfflw  edit  Sylb. 

iori'    fu/Uerai  9i  ras  wftd^t it,     **  It  is  *  Sap.  chap.  t. 

therefore  eWdent  hence,  ihaX  a  poet,  or  y  'Af^  fUr  oi^  ffol  olop  i^x^  6  iiUfhs 

maker,  ought  rather  to  be  a  niaker  of  t^f  rpflryy8(«t.    Aiiat  Poet  c  6.  pi  351. 

&blee  than  of  Tenes,  inaamuch  as  he  la  a  edit  Sylbu 
poet,  or  maker,  in  Tirtae  of  his  imitatioii. 
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transactions  of  real  life,  everr  person  does  not  simply  speak,  but 
some  way  or  other  speaks  his  mind,  and  discovers  by  his  be- 
haviour certain  traces  of  character.  Now  it  is  in  these  almost 
inseparable  accidents  to  human  conduct,  that  we  perceive  the 
rise  of  sentiment  and  manners.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as 
dramatic  fiction  copies  real  life,  not  only  diction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  but  manners  also,  and  sentiment. 

We  may  subjoin  one  part  more,  and  that  is  music.  The 
ancient  choruses  between  the  acts  were  probably  sung,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  was  delivered  in  a  species  of  recitative.  Our 
modem  theatres  have  a  band  of  music ;  and  have  music  often 
introduced  where  there  is  no  opera.  In  this  last,  (I  mean  the 
opera,)  music  seems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  these  speculations  it  appears,  that  the  constitutive  parts 
of  the  drama  are  six  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the 
Mntimeut,  the  diction,  the  scenery,  and  the  music* 

But  then,  as  out  of  these  six  the  scenery  and  the  music  appear 
to  appertain  to  other  artists,  and  the  play  (as  far  as  respects  the 
poet)  is  complete  without  them ;  it  remams  that  its  four  primary 
and  capital  parts  are  the  &ble,  the  manners,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  diction. 

These,  by  way  of  sketch,  we  shall  successively  consider,  com- 
mencing from  the  &ble,  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN    THB   CONSTITUTIVE    PARTS    OF   A    DRAMA,   THE    FABLE  CONSIDERED 

FIRST ITS    DIFFERENT    SPECIES WHICH    FIT    FOR    COMEDY,    WHICH 

FOR     TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATIONS      BY      EXAMPLES REVOLUTIONS 

DISCOVERIES TRAGIC     PASSIONS LILLo'^S    FATAL    CURIOSITY— COM- 
PARED WITH    THE    (EDIPUS   TYRANNUS   OF    SOPHOCLES IMPORTANCE 

OF    FABLES,    BOTH    TRAGIC    AND    COMIC HOW    THEY    DIFFER BAD 

FABLES,     WHENCE OTHER    DRAMATIC     REQUISITES,     WITHOUT     THE 

FABLE,  MAY  BE   EXCELLENT FIFTH    ACTS,  HOW  CHARACTERIZED   BY 

SOME  DRAMATIC  WRITERS. 

If  we  treat  of  dramatic  fables  or  stories,  we  must  first  inquire 
how  many  are  their  species ;  and  these  we  endeavour  to  arrange, 
as  follows. 

One  species  is,  when  the  several  events  flow  in  a  similar  suc- 
cession, and  calmly  maintain  that  equal  course,  till  the  succession 
stops,  and  the  fable  is  at  an  end.     Such  is  the  story  of  a  simple 

"  They  are  thiu  enumerated  by  Aristotle :  The  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  this  and 

Mv0of,  leai  4^^  koI  A^{if,  itoi  Stibwia,  Kid  the  following  chapters,  may  be  said  to  oon- 

Ifis^  ical  /uXonotJa.    De  Poet  c  6.  pu  230.  tain  in  a  manner  the  whole  dramatic  art. 
edit.  Sylb. 
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peasant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  born, 
the  same  throughout  his  life,  both  in  manners  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  species  of  story  or  fable,  not  simple,  but 
complicated;*  a  species  where  the  succeeding  events  differ 
widely  from  the  preceding;  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
well-known  Massinello,  who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  fisher- 
man rose  to  sovereign  authority.  Here  the  succession  is  not 
equal  or  similar,  because  we  have  a  sudden  revolution  from  low 
to  high,  from  mean  to  magnificent. 

There  is  another  complicated  species,  the  reverse  of  this  last, 
where  the  revolution,  though  in  extremes,  is  from  high  to  low, 
from  magnificent  to  mean.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
Massinello,  who,  after  a  short  taste  of  sovereignty,  was  igno- 
miniously  slain. 

And  thus  are  all  fables  or  stories  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated :  and  the  complicated  also  of  two  subordinate  sorts ;  of 
which  the  one,  beginning  irom  bad,  ends  in  good ;  the  other, 
beginning  from  good,  ends  in  bad. 

If  we  contemplate  these  various  species,  we  shall  find  the 
simple  story  least  adapted  either  to  comedy  or  tragedy.  It 
wants  those  striking  revolutions,  those  unexpected  discoveries,** 
so  essential  to  engage  and  to  detain  a  spectator. 

It  is  not  so  with  complicated  stories.  Here  every  sudden 
revolution,  every  discovery,  has  a  charm,  and  the  unexpected 
events  never  fail  to  interest. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  of  these  complicated  stories, 
that,  where  the  revolution  is  from  bad  to  gooa,  as  in  the  first 
subordinate  sort,  they  are  more  natural  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy,^  because  comedies,  however  perplexed  and  turbid  may 

*  Eh\  84  rinf  fii$9ty  ol  fjAv  itwXelL  ol  84  change  from  ignorance  to  knowledge ;  know- 

irtwXtyfUyor  Ktd  'Ap  al  irpd^tu,  w  fu-  ledge  leading  either  to  friendship  or  enmitj 

fA^lcfu  ot  /AvBol  9i(Tiv^  Mipxowri¥  tMs  between  those  who  [in  the  course  of  the 

oS<nu  rom&rat*  Xiyw  84,  k.  r.  K    *^  Of  drama]  are  destined  to  felidtj  or  infelicity.** 

fiftbles,  some  are  simple,  and  some  are  com-  Aristot.  Poet,  ut  supnu 

plicated ;  for  such  are  hunum  actions,  of  ^  The    Stagirite  having    approved    the 

which  &bles  are  imitations.     By  simple,  practice,  that  tragedy  should  end  with  in- 

I  mean,**&c.  Aristot  Poet  cap.  10.  p.  235.  felicity,  and  told  us  that  the  introduction 

edit  Sylb.  of  felicity  was  a  sort  of  oompUment  paid  by 

^  These  revolutions  and  discoveries  are  the  poet  to  the  wishes  of  the  spectators,  adds, 

called  in  Greek  ircpiWrciai  and  Aycryrc^  upon  the  subject  of  a  happy  ending — -l£<m 

purely.    They  are  thus  defined :   'E^rl  84  8#  ohx  aliryi  kwh  rperj/^ua  ^^8oi^  d\A& 

wtptw^Ttia  futf  ^  elf  rh  hftanlov  tAp  •wpcer-  itaKkmf  r^t  itmi^/lwMS  iAk^Ui'  iitu  yiut  ^ 

ro/inmr  /icro^^if,  ittMw^o  djfnirai,  jcol  ol  l^x^**^^^  ^^  ^*^  ''^^  fi60m'  olw*Op4imi9 

rovro  84     itorh  rh  f Ic^t,  %  wayKoSoy ;  **  A  jrol  ^tyurBoV  ^(Xoi  Tci^/icroi  M  rfXcvr^y 

revolution  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  i^ipxonmuy  mU  iato9¥4^nt9i  M^Xs  fa^  o^ 

change  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing,  8ci^t .-  **  This  is  not  a  pleasure  arising  from 

and  that  either  according  to  probability,  or  tragedy,  but  is  rather  peculiar  to  comedy, 

from  necessity.**  Aristot  Poet  c.  1 1.  p.  235.  For  there,  if  the  characters  are  most  hostile, 

edit  Sylb.     Again :  'Ayayr^pi^ts  8*  iffriy^  (as  much    so,  as  Orestes    and  JEgisthui 

&4nr9p  jccU  TQlfyofM  fffifudtfti,  i^  kyrolas  were,)  they  become  friends  at  last,  when 

cit  ywAviPfAtrafioX^,  1l  tit  ^iXxom  ^  Ix^fMty  they  quit  the  stage,  nor  does  any  one  die 

rwirp6f%{nvxie»^tv9rvxioMitpurfiUim¥:  by  the    means  of  any  other.**    Aiittot 

**  A  discovery  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Poet  c.  13.  p.  238.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  their  beginning,  generally  produce  at  last  (as  well  the  ancient 
as  the  modem)  a  reconciliation  of  parties,  and  a  wedding  in 
ecHisequence.  Not  only  Terence,  but  every  modem  may  Aimish 
us  with  examples. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  revolution,  as  in  the  second  sort, 
is  from  good  to  bad,  (that  is,  from  happy  to  unhappy,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,)  here  we  discover  the  true  fitble,  or  story, 
ptoper  for  tragedy,  (jommon  sense  leads  us  to  call,  even  in  rod 
life,  such  events,  tragical.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
the  triumphant  sovereign  of  a  great  people,  was  unexpectedly 
murdered  by  a  wretched  fanatic,  we  eamiot  help  saying,  it  was 
a  tragical  story. 

But  to  come  to  the  tragic  drama  itself. 

We  see  this  kind  of  revolution  sublimely  illustrated  in  the 
CEidipus  of  Sophocles;  where  CEdipus,  after  having  flattered 
himself  in  vain,  that  his  suspicions  would  be  relieved  by  his 
inquiries,  is  at  last  by  those  very  inquiries  plunged  into  the 
deepest  woe,**  from  finding  it  confirmed  and  put  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  own  father,  and  was  then  married  to 
bis  own  mother. 

We  see  the  force  also  of  mtA  a  revolution  in  Mihon^s 
Samson  Agonistes.  When  his  fietther  had  q)ecious  hopes  to 
ledeem  him  from  captivity,  these  hopes  are  at  once  blasted  by 
bis  unexpected  destruction.* 

Othello  commences  with  a  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity;  Lear 
with  that  of  repose,  by  retiring  from  royalty.^  Difierent  revolu- 
tions (arising  from  jealousy,  ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fections) change  both  of  these  pleasing  prospects  into  the 
deepest  distress,  and  with  this  distress  each  of  the  tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  heightening  to  these  revolutions,  if  they  are 
attended,  as  in  the  CEdipus,  with  a  discovery ;  that  is,  if  the 
parties  who  suffer,  and  those  who  cause  their  sufferings,  are 
discovered  to  be  connected :  for  example,  to  be  husband  and 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  parents  and  a  child,  &c. 

If  a  man  in  real  life  happen  to  kill  another,  it  certainly 
heightens  the  misfortune,  even  though  an  event  of  mere  chance, 
if  he  discover  that  person  to  be  his  father  or  his  son. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  if  these  events  are  tragic,  (and  can  we 
for  a  moment  doubt  them  to  be  such !)  that  pity  and  terror  are 
the  true  trade  passions;'  that  they  traly  bear  that  name^  and 
are  necessarily  diffused  through  every  fiitble  truly  tragic. 

^  Seo  the  tame  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  iraagiiuirj  mender  seems  lo  hsTe  paid  the 

tibe  iMffinning  of  chap.  1 1.  "CUnrtp  iv  r^  same  compliment  to  his  aadienoe,  as  was 

OOfrooi,  K.  r.  A^  p.  285.  edit  Sylb.  paid  to  other  audiences  two  thousand  yean 

*  See  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  1452,  &c  ago,  and  then  justly  censored.    See  note  e^ 

'  This  example  refers  to  the  real  Lear  of  p.  429. 
Shakspeare,  not  the   spurious  one,  com-        *  It  has  been  obserred,  that  if  penans 

monly  acted  under  his  name,  where  the  of  consumnate  Yirtne  and  pttibityaKsnuide 
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Now  whether  our  infifenious  couDtryman,  Lillo,  in  that  capital 
play  of  his,  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  learned  this  doctrine  from 
others,  or  was  guided  by  pure  genius,  void  of  critical  literature ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  tragedy  (whatever  was  the  cause)  we 
find  the  model  of  a  perfect  table,  under  all  the  characters  here 
described. 

**A  long*lost  son,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  finds  hit 
parents  alive,  but  perishing  with  indigence. 

^^The  young  man,  whom  from  his  long  absence  his  parents 
never  expected,  discovers  himself  first  to  an  amiable  friend,  his 
long-loved  Charlotte,  and  with  her  concerts  the  manner  how  to 
discover  himself  to  his  parents. 

^^  It  ia  agreed  he  should  go  to  their  house,  and  there  remain 
unknown,  till  Charlotte  should  arrive,  and  make  the  happy 
discovery. 

^^Ue  goes  thither  accordingly;  and  having,  by  a  letter  of 
Charlotte^  been  admitted,  converses,  though  unknown,  both 
^vith  father  and  mother,  and  beholds  their  misery  mith  filial 
afi^ection ;  complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued,  (which  in  fiact  he 
really  was,)  and  begs  he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  repose. 
Retiring,  he  delivers  a  casket  to  his  mother,  and  tells  her  it  ia  a 
deposit  she  must  guard  till  he  awakes. 

^'  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the  casket,  where  she  is  dazxled 
with  the  splendour  of  innumerable  jewels.  Objects  so  alluring 
suggest  bad  ideas,  and  poverty  soon  gives  to  those  ideas  a  sanc- 
tion. Black  as  they  are,  she  communicates  them  to  her  husband, 
who,  at  first  reluctant,  is  at  length  persuaded,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  jewels  stabs  the  stranger  while  he  sleeps. 

^^The  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating,  or  at  least  but  barely 
perpetrated,  when  Charlotte  arrives,  AiU  of  joy,  to  inform  them 
that  the  stranger  within  their  walls  was  their  long^lost  son.^ 

What  a  discovery?  What  a  revolution?  How  irresistibly 
are  the  tragic  passions  of  terror  and  pity  excited.** 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  this  afi^ecting  fable,  that  it  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  play  just  mentioned,  the  GBdipus  Tyrannua. 
In  both  tragedies,  that  which  apparently  leads  to  joy,  leads  in 
its  completion  to  misery ;  both  tragedies  concur  in  the  horror 
of  their  discoveries ;  and  both  in  those  great  outlines  of  a  truly 
tragic  revolution,  where  (according  to  the  nervous  sentiment  of 
Lillo  himself)  we  see 

nnfbrtuiuite,  it  does  not  more  our  pitj,  for        At  we  think    the  ■nfferings    of  *ach 

we  are  ahodeed ;    if  penont  notorioiuly  persons  ntker  hard,  they  move  our  pttj ; 

in&mous  are  nnfwtonate,  it  may  move  our  as  we  think  them  like  eiffselTes,  they  mova 

humanity,  but  hardly  then  our  pity.     It  our  fear. 

remains  that  pity,  and  we  may  add  fear.        This  will  explain  the  following  ezpiea- 

are  naturally  excited  by  middle  characters,  sions :  ''EXcor  /ity,  wtp)  r^  Mfyotr  ^6fio9 

those  who  are  no  way  distinguished  by  84  wcpi  rbr  Sfwtop,    Aristot  PoeL  a  13b 

their  extraordinary  virtue,  nor  who  bring  p.  237*  edit  Sylb. 
their  misfortunes  upon  them  so  much  by  ^  See  page  430. 
improbity  as  by  error. 
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The  two  extranet  of  life. 
The  highest  hapiuneM,  and  deepest  woe. 
With  all  the  shaip  and  bitter  aggrayationt 
Of  such  a  Tait  transition. 

A  further  concurrence  may  be  added,  which  is,  that  each 
piece  begins  and  proceeds  in  a  train  of  events,  which  with  perfect 
probability  lead  to  its  conclusion,  without  the  help  of  machines, 
deities,  prodigies,  spectres,  or  any  thing  else  incomprehensible 
or  incredible.'^ 

We  may  say,  too,  in  both  pieces  there  exists  totality ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.' 

We  mention  this  again,  though  we  have  mentioned  it  already, 
because  we  think  we  cannot  enough  enforce  so  absolutely  es- 
sential a  requisite;  a  requisite  descending  in  poetry  from  the 
mighty  epopee  down  to  the  minute  epigram ;  and  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  but  in  sessions-papers,  controversial  pamphlets, 
ana  those  passing  productions,  which,  like  certain  insects  of 
which  we  read,  live  and  die  within  the  day."^ 

And  now  having  given,  in  the  above  instances,  this  description 
of  the  tragic  fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  its  amazing 
efficacy.  It  does  not,  like  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  beautiful 
simile,  give  an  occasional  or  local  grace;  it  is  never  out  of 
sight ;  it  adorns  every  part,  and  passes  through  the  whole. 

It  was  from  these  reasonings  that  the  great  father  of  criticism, 
speaking  of  the  tragic  fable,  calls  it  the  very  soul  of  tragedy ." 

Nor  is  this  assertion  less  true  of  the  comic  fable,  which  has, 
too,  like  the  tragic,  its  revolutions  and  its  discoveries ;  its 
praise  from  natural  order,  and  from  a  just  totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only  lies  in  the  persons  and 
the  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
tragedy)  the  comic  persons  are  mostly  either  of  middle  or  lower 
life,  and  the  catastrophe  for  the  greater  part  from  bad  to  good, 
or  (to  talk  less  in  extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil." 

On  fables,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  we  may  alike  remark,  that, 
when  good,  like  many  other  fine  things,  they  are  difiicult.  And 
hence  perhaps  the  cause,  why  in  this  respect  so  many  dramas 
are  defective;  and  why  their  story  or  fable  is  commonly  no 
more  than  either  a  jumble  of  events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a 
tale  taken  from  some  wretched  novel,  which  has  little  founda- 
tion either  in  nature  or  probability. 

Even  in  the  plays  we  most  admire,  we  shall  seldom  find  our 
admiration  to  arise  from  the  fable :  it  is  either  from  the  senti- 
ment, as  in  Measure  for  Measure ;  or  from  the  purity  of  the 

^  It  is  true,  that  in  one  pkj  mention  is  '  See  chap.  v. 

made  of  an  orscle ;    in  the  other,  of  a  ■  Vid.  Aristot  Animal  Histor.   L  t. 

dream ;   bat  neither  of  them  affects  the  p.  143.  edit  Sylb. 

catastrophe  ;  which   in   both  pkys  arises  "  See  before,  p.  427. 

firom  incidents  perfectly  natural  ^  See  p.  429,  430. 
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dictioD,  as  in  Cato ;  or  from  the  characters  and  manners,  as  in 
Lear,  Othello,  Falstaff,  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  Ben  the  Sailor, 
sir  Peter  and  lady  Teazle,  with  the  other  persons  of  that 
pleasing  drama,  the  School  for  Scandal. 

To  these  merits,  which  are  great,  we  may  add  others  far 
inferior,  such  as  the  scenery ;  such  as,  in  tragedy,  the  spectacle 
of  pomps  and  processions;  in  comedy,  the  amusing  bustle  of 
surprises  and  squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their  effect,  and  keep 
our  attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas !  commences  the  grievance.  After  sentiment, 
diction,  characters,  and  manners ;  after  the  elegance  of  scenes ; 
after  pomps  and  processions,  squabbles  and  surprises;  when, 
these  being  over,  the  whole  draws  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  then  un- 
fortunately comes  the  failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of  all 
the  most  interesting,  (by  that  critical  moment,  I  mean  the 
catastrophe,)  it  is  then  the  poor  spectator  is  led  into  a  labyrinth, 
where  both  himself  and  the  poet  are  often  lost  together. 

In  tragedy,  this  knot,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  is  frequently 
solved  by  the  sword.  The  principal  parties  are  slain;  and, 
these  being  despatched,  the  play  ends  of  course. 

In  comedy,  the  expedient  is  little  better.  The  old  gentleman 
of  the  drama,  after  having  fretted  and  stormed  through  the 
first  four  acts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  is  unaccount- 
ably appeased.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissipated  coquette  and 
the  dissolute  fine  gentleman,  whose  vices  cannot  be  occasional, 
but  must  clearly  be  habitual,  are  in  the  space  of  half  a  scene 
miraculously  remrmed,  and  grow  at  once  as  completely  good  as 
if  they  had  never  been  otherwise. 

It  was  from  a  sense  of  this  concluding  jumble,  this  unnatural 
huddling  of  events,  that  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  who  was  himself 
a  dramatic  writer,  used  pleasantly,  though  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to  damn  the  man  who  invented  fifth  acts.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  nature  or  character  of  the  dramatic 
fable. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  manners  and  sentiment ; 
and  first  for  the  theory  of  manners. 

P  So  said  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  Had  his  life  been  less  irregular,  (for  ir- 

who  was  a  respectable  person  both  bj  edu-  regular  it  was,  and  spent  in  a  promiscuous 

cation  and  birth,  baring  been  bred  at  Eton  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  ranks,)  his 

school  and  Leyden,  and  being  lineally  de-  pictures  of  human  kind  had  neither  been  so 

scended  from  an  earl  of  Denbigh.  various  nor  so  natural 

His  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  Had  he  possessed  less  of  literature,  he 

may  be  called  master-pieces  in  the  comic  could  not  have  infused  such  a  spirit  of 

epopee,  which  none  since  have  equalled,  classical  elegance. 

though    multitudes   have    imitated ;   and  Had  his  genius  been  less  fiertile  in  wit 

which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  and  humour,  he  could  not  have  maintained 

in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  life,  that  uninterrupted  pleasantry,  which  never 

his  learning,  and  his  genius.  suffers  his  reader  to  feel  fistigue. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

OONCERNING    DRAMATIC   MANNERfi ^WHAT   CONSTITUTEa   THEM ^MAN- 

NBB8    OF   OTHELLOy  MACBETH,  HAMLET THOSE   OF   THE    LAST  QUES- 
TIONED,     AND      WHY C0N8I8TENCT      REQUIRED— -YET      SOMETIMES 

BLAMEABLB,    AND   WHY-— GENUINE    MANNERS   IN    SHAK8FEARE ^IN 

LILLO — MANNERS,  MORALLY  BAD,  POETICALLY  GOOD. 

*^  When  the  principal  persona  of  any  drama  preserve  such  a 
consistency  of  conduct,  (it  matters  not  whether  that  conduct  be 
yirtnous  or  vicious,)  that,  after  they  have  appeared  for  a  scene 
or  two,  we  conjecture  what  they  will  do  hereafter  from  what 
they  have  done  already,  such  persons  in  poetry  may  be  said  to 
have  manners,  for  by  this,  and  this  only,  are  poetic  manners 
constituted.**^** 

To  explain  this  assertion  by  recurring  to  instances :  As  soon  as 
we  have  seen  the  violent  love  and  weak  credulity  of  Othello,  the 
fatal  jealousy,  in  which  they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  may  conjecture.  When  we  have  marked  the  attention  paid 
by  Macbeth  to  the  witches,  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
to  the  flattering  dictates  of  his  own  ambition,  we  suspect  some- 
ihinff  atrocious;  nor  are  we  surprised  that,  in  the  event,  he 
murders  Duncan,  and  then  Banquo.  Had  he  changed  his  con- 
duct, and  been  only  wicked  by  halves,  his  manners  would  not 
have  been  as  they  now  are,  poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  person  in  a  drama,  for  example  Hamlet,  appear 
to  have  been  treated  most  injuriously,  we  naturally  infer  that  he 
will  meditate  revenge ;  and  should  that  revenge  prove  fatal  to 
those  who  had  injured  him,  it  is  no  more  than  was  probable, 
when  we  consider  the  provocation. 

But  should  the  same  Hamlet  by  chance  kill  an  innocent  old 
man — an  old  man  from  whom  he  had  never  received  offence, 
and  with  whose  daughter  he  was  actually  in  love — what  should 
we  expect  then  i  Should  we  not  look  for  compassion^  I  might 
add,  even  for  compunction  ?    Should  we  not  be  shocked,  if,  in- 

^  "EffTi  84  liBos  /Uy  T^  roto^ov^h  fti}Aoi  Hifiot  rStv  KSrfwv :  ''for  which  reaion  some 

i^v  vpoalpwiv  ifwoH  rii  iarh^  4ff  ots  oCk  of  the  dramatic  cUalogaes  hare  no  manners 

iari  S^Xov,   ft  irpociip€?rcu,  ^    ^iyu  6  at  alL** 

\4yt»¥ :    **  Manners  or  character  it  that  And  this  well  explains  another  account 

which  discovers  what  the  determination  of  manners  given  in  the  same  book:  r^ 

[of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in  matters  where  it  8i  ff^  xaJBt  t  iroio^s  rtvas  %hai  ^dfitif 

u  not  yet  manifest,  whether  he  chooses  to  robs  Tcodrromas :  '^  manners  are  those  qua* 

do  a  thing,  or  to  avoid  it^*    Aristot.  Poet  lities  wrough  which  we  say,  the  actors  are 

c.  6.  p.  231.  edit.  Sylb.  men  of  such  or  such  a  charactcr.^^  Ibid. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the  Bossu,  in  his  Traits  du  Poeme  Epique, 

persons  of  some  dramas,  to  conjecttirc  what  has  given  a  fine  and  copious  commentary 

they  will  determine,  that  the  above  author  on  this  part  of  Aristotle''8  Poetics.    Sec  his 

immediately  adds,  9i6wfp  oIk  Ixovcriy  ^0oi  work,  1.  iv.  c.  4,  5,  &c. 
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stead  of  this,  he  were  to  prove  quite  insensible,  or  (what  is  even 
worse)  were  he  to  be  brutally  jocose  ? 

Here  the  manners  are  blameable,  because  they  are  incon- 
sistent ;  we  should  never  conjecture  from  Hamlet  any  thing  so 
unfeelingly  cruel. 

Nor  are  manners  only  to  be  blamed  for  being  thus  incon- 
sistent. Consistency  itself  is  blameable,  if  it  exhibit  human 
beings  completely  abandoned ;  completely  void  of  virtue ;  pre- 
pared, like  king  Richard,  at  their  very  birth,  for  mischief.  It 
was  of  such  models  that  a  jocose  critic  once  said,  they  might 
make  good  devils,  but  they  could  never  make  good  men :  not 
(says  he)  that  they  want  consistency,  but  it  is  of  a  supernatural 
sort,  which  human  nature  never  knew. 

Quodcumque  ostendU  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi.  Hor. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  manners  in  a  more  genuine  form,  may 
go  to  the  characters  already  alleged  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;'^ 
where,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  several  parties, 
we  can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arise,  to  conjecture  their  future 
behaviour*' 

We  m^y  find  also  mtoners  of  this  sort  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity. 
Old  Wilmot  and  his  wife  discover  affection  for  one  another ;  nor 
is  it  confined  here — they  discover  it  for  their  absent  son ;  for  his 
beloved  Charlotte ;  and  for  their  faithful  servant  Randal.  Yet, 
at  the  same  time,  from  the  memory  of  past  affluence,  the  pressure 
of  present  indigence,  the  &ta]  want  of  resources,  and  the  cold 
ingratitude  of  friends,  they  shew  to  all  others  (the  few  above 
excepted)  a  gloomy,  proud,  unfeeling  misanthropy. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  and  with  these  manners,  an  opportunity 
offers,  by  murdering  an  unknown  stranger,  to  gain  them  immense 
treasure,  and  place  them  abote  want.  As  the  measure  was  at 
once  both  tempting  and  easy,  was  it  not  natural  that  such  a 
wife  should  persuade,  and  that  such  a  husband  should  be  per- 
suaded I  We  may  conjecture  from  their  past  behaviour  what 
part  they  would  prefer,  and  that  part,  though  morally  wicked, 
IS  yet  poetically  good ;  because  here,  all  we  require  is  a  suitable 
consistence.^ 

We  are  far  from  justifying  assassins.  Yet  assassins,  if  truly 
drawn,  are  not  monsters,  but  human  beings ;  and  as  such,  being 
chequered  with  good  and  with  evil,  may  by  their  good  move  our 
pity,  though  their  evil  cause  abhorrence. 

JDut  this  in  the  present  case  is  not  all.  The  innocent  parties, 
made  miserable,  eichibit  a  distress  which  comes  home ;  a  distress 
which,  as  mortals,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  feel. 

Sunt  lacrjmse  remm,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangnnt"  Virg.  JEn. 

'  See  p.  433.  quotations  from  diflferent  parts  of  this  af- 

'  See  p.  434.  fecting  tragedy,  what  is  asserted  in  TarioQS 

*  Seo  above.  parts  of  these  Inquiries.    Bat  the  intention 

"  It  was  intended  to  ilhistrate,  hy  large  was  laid  aside,  (at  least  in  greater  part,)  by 

2p2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING     DRAMATIC     ^SENTIMENT WHAT     CONSTITUTES     IT CON- 

NICTSJ)  WITH    MANNERS,  AND  HOW CONCERNING    SENTIMENT,  ONO- 

MOLOGIC,    OR    PRECEPTIVE ITS     DESCRIPTION SOMETIMES    HAS     A 

REASON  ANNEXED  TO  IT SOMETIMES  LAUDABLE,  SOMETIMES  BLAME- 
ABLE WHOM  IT  MOST  BECOMES  TO   UTTER  IT,  AND   WHY — BOSSU 

TRANSITION  TO  DICTION. 

From  manners  we  pass  to  sentiment;  a  word  which,  though 
sometimes  cod  fined  to  mere  gDomoIogy,  or  moral  precept,  was 
often  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  in- 
cluding every  thing  for  which  men  employ  language ;  for  proving 
and  solving;  for  raising  and  calming  the  passions;  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  commands,  monitions,  prayers, 
narratives,  interrogations,  answers,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  sentiment, 
in  this  sense,  means  little  less  than  the  universal  subjects  of  our 
discourse.'' 

It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  drama,  and  this  appears  not  onlv  from  authority,  but  from 
fact :  for  what  can  conduce  more  etfectually  than  discourse  to 
establish  with  precision  dramatic  manners  and  characters! 

To  refer  to  a  play  already  mentioned,  the  Fatal  Curiosity : 

reflecting  that  the  tragedy  was  easily  to  be  rod  \6you  8c<  irofNurKcuao^mu*  /i^pi|  Hh 

procured,  being  modem,  and  having  passed  ro^rmy^  r6^  rf  iwoStiicyvpai,  Kcd  rh  X^ci^, 

through  sevend  editions,  one  particularly  ml  rh  wdJOri  wapaerKfvdC^u^,  oTow  $ktoy,  ^ 

so  late  as  in  the  year  1775,  when  it  was  ^fiow,  j^  <^pyhvy  teal  Saa  roiovra,  Jcal  4ri 

printed  with  Lillo's  other  dramatic  pieces.  fiiy^Bos  icol  tryMcpAnim:  ^All  those  things 

If  any  one  read  this  tragedy,  the  author  belong  to  sentiment  (or  Si^ota)  that  are  to 

of  these  Inquiries  has  a  request  or  two  to  be  performed  through  the  help  of  discourse : 

make,  for  which  he  hopes  a  candid  reader  now  the  various  branches  of  these  things 

will  forgive  him :  one  is,  not  to  cavil  at  are  to  prove,  and  to  scdve,  to  excite  passions, 

minute  inaccuracies,  but  look  to  the  supe-  (such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like,) 

nor  merit  of  the  whole  taken  together ;  an-  and,  besides  this,  to  magnify,  and  to  di- 

other  is,  totally  to  expunge  those  wretched  minish/*  Arist  Poet,  c  19.  p.  245.  edit, 

rhymes  which  conclude  many  of  the  scenes ;  Sylb. 

and  which  it  is  probable  are  not  from  Lillo,        We  have  here  chosen  the  fullest  deacrip- 

bat  from  some  other  hand,  willing  to  con-  tion  of  ^t^mtui ;  but  in  the  same  work  there 

form  to  an  absurd  fashion,  then  practised,  are  others  more  concise,  which  yet  express 

but  now  laid  aside,  the  fashion  (I  mean)  of  the  same  meaning.     In  the  sixth  chapter 

a  rhyming  conclusion.  we  are  told  it  is,  rh  KSytw  96inurBai  rk 

>  There  are  two  species  of  sentiment  Mvra  koI  rh,  &pfi6rroirra,  **  to  be  able  to 

sncoetsively  here  described,  both  called  in  say  (that  is,  to  express  justly)  such  things 

English  either  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence,  as  necessarily  belong  to  a  subject,  or  properiy 

and  in  Latin  sententia.    The  Greeks  were  suit  it*^    And  again,  soon  after :   Aidvoia 

more  exact,  and  to  the  different  species  as-  8^,  iv  ots  ktrc^tucv^wn  ri,  its  KartP^  tl  its 

signed  different  names,  calling  the  one  9id-  oitK   torw^  ^  KaB6Xov  ri  kwo^oivorrfu  : 

yoio,  the  other  yy^im.  **AidifouLj  or  sentiment,  exists,  where  men  de- 

Of  yit^firi  we  shall  speak  hereafter :  of  monstrate  any  thing  either  to  be,  or  not  to 

9td^ota  their  descriptions  are  as  follows :  be  ;  or  through  which  they  assert  any  thing 

"Zari  84  Karii  ri^y  Zidyouuf  rwra.  Sea  vwh  general,  or  universal ^^   Ibid.  p.  231. 
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When  old  Wilmot  discharges  his  faithfiil  servant  from  pure  af- 
fection, that  he  might  not  starve  him,  how  strongly  are  his  man- 
ners delineated  by  his  sentiments !  The  following  are  among  his 
monitions : 

Shnn  my  example  ;  treasure  up  my  precepts  ; 
The  world's  before  thee  ;  be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

The  young  man,  shocked  at  such  advice  from  a  master  whose 
virtues  he  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modestly  to  ask  him, 

Where  are  your  former  principles  ? 

The  old  man'^s  reply  is  a  fine  picture  of  human  frailty;  a  striking, 
and  yet  a  natural  blending  of  friendship  and  misanthropy;  of 
particular  friendship,  of  general  misanthropy: 

No  matter  (says  he)  for  principles ; 

Suppose  I  have  renounced  *em  :  I  have  passions, 

And  love  thee  still ;  therefore  would  have  thee  think 

The  world  is  all  a  scene  of  deep  deceit. 

And  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  square 

Is  his  own  bubble,  and  undoes  himself. 

He  departs  with  these  expressions,  but  leaves  the  young  man 
far  from  being  convinced. 

The  suspicious  gloom  of  age,  and  the  open  simplicity  of  youth, 
give  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  manners  of  each,  and  all  this 
from  the  sentiments  alone ;  sentiments  which,  though  opposite, 
are  still  perfectly  just,  as  being  perfectly  suited  to  their  different 
characters. 

It  is  to  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  sentiment  that  we  may 
in  a  manner  refer  the  substance  of  these  inquiries;  for  such 
sentiment  is  every  thing,  either  written  or  spoken. 

Something,  however,  must  be  said  upon  that  other,  and  more 
limited  species  of  it,  which  I  call  the  ffnamologic,  or  preceptive ; 
a  species,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  drama,  but,  when  properly 
used,  one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  antiquity.  A 
gnomologic  sentiment,  or  precept,  is  an  assertion  or  proposition — 
not  however  all  assertions,  as  that,  ^^  Pericles  was  an  able  states- 
man,'" ^^  Homer  a  great  poet  ;^  for  these  assertions  are  particular, 
and  such  a  sentiment  must  be  general — nor  yet  is  it  every  as- 
sertion, though  general ;  as  that,  *'*'  The  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles'*'' — but  it  is  an  assertion  which, 
though  general,  is  only  relative  to  human  conduct,  and  to  such 
objects,  as  in  moral  action  we  either  seek  or  avoid.^ 

y  We  now  come  to  the  second  species  oOrt  wtpl  wdarrmy  Ka$6\ov,  otov^  Sri  rh 

of  sentiment,  called  in  Greek  yytifAti^  and  iy0ib  r^  KOfiirifitp  hfcatrUnr  hxxh  wtpl  Sattv 

which  Aristotle  describes  much  in  the  same  al  vp^us  (/<rl,  Koi  aiperit  fi  ^tvmd  iari 

manner  as  we  have  done  in  the  text :  "E^rri  irp^t  rb  wpdcaup,  Arist  Rhetor.  1.  iL  c.  21. 

9h  yy^fifi  dv^^oycrii,  oit  fUmoi  ircpl  rAy  p.  96.  edit  Sylb.    So  too  the  Scriptor.  ad 

itcUf  fKoffToy,  o7or,  woUs  rts  *I^ucpc(nyf*  Herennium,  L  It.   li  24.    Sententia  est 
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Among  the  assertions  of  this  sort  we  produce  the  following ; 
the  precept  which  forbids  unseasonable  curiosity: 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  miiAt  not  be  rereal^d. 

Or  that  which  forbids  unrelenting  anger : 

Within  thee  cheriflh  not  immortal  iie. 

We  remark,  too,  that  these  sentiments  acquire  additional 
strength,  if  we  subjoin  the  reason. 
For  example : 

Seek  not  to  know  what  mntt  not  be  rereal^d  ; 
Jojt  only  flow  where  fitte  ii  moet  concealU 

Or  again : 

Within  thee  oheriik  not  immortal  ire, 
When  thou  th  jidf  art  mortal* 

In  some  instances,  the  reason  and  sentiment  are  so  blended  as 
to  be  in  a  manner  inseparable.    Thus  Shakspeare : 

He  who  Slehes  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  whieh  not  enriehes  him, 
Bat  makee  me  poor  indeed. 

There  are,  too,  sentiments  of  bad  moral  and  evil  tendency  : 


And  again : 


If  lacred  right  ihonld  erer  be  infringed. 
It  should  be  done  for  empire  and  dominion ; 
In  other  thii^  pme  oomdcnee  be  thy  guide.* 

The  man*B  a  fool. 
Who,  haying  ilain  the  fiither,  eparet  the  sont.^ 


These  ideas  are  only  fit  for  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  other  profli- 
gate men ;  nor  ought  they  to  appear  in  a  drama,  but  to  shew 
such  characters. 

On  gnomologic  sentiments  in  general  it  has  been  observed, 
that  though  they  decorate,  they  should  not  be  frequent,  for  then 
the  drama  becomes  affected  and  declamatory.^ 

It  has  been  said,  too,  they  come  most  naturally  from  aged 
persons,  because  age  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them  ex- 

oiatio  tnmpta  de  yita,  qvm  ant  quid  fit,  ant  eonflrmatnr  snbjectione  mtionia,  hoe  modo : 

quid  eiee  oporteat  in  yita,  breviter  ottendit,  emnet  bene  yi?endi  rationee  in  yirtate  sunt 

hoc  modo — Liber  it  est  ezittimandnt,  qui  collocandae,  propterea  quod  sola  yirtos  in 

nnUi  tnrpitadini  senrit  sua  potestate  est   Scriptor.  ad  Heren.  L  iy. 

*  The  first  of  these  sentiments  is  taken  s.  24. 

firam  Dryden,  the   second  is  quoted   by  *  Vid.  Cic.  de  Officiis,  L  iil  c.  81 ;  who 

Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  I  ii  c.  22.  p.  97.  thus  translatet  Euripides : 

edit.  Sylb.  Nam  ri  viokmdum  ed  jui,  rt/pumdi  groOa 

*AlMawrop  hprf^v  /lii  ^6\afrrt,  Otnrrhs  Av,  VioUmdum  ed:  aim  rebut  pieiaiem  eoku. 

Oh  this  the  philosopher  well  obserres,  that  ^  N^iot,  5t,  war4p»  rrclrat,  «wSas 

tf  the  monition  had  been  no  more,  than  that  Koro^cfiroi.   Arist  RheU  L  i.  c  16.  L  iii. 

we  should  not  cherish  our  anger  for  eyer,  it  c  22.  p.  98.  edit.  Sylb. 

had  been  a  sentence  or  moral  precept ;  but  ^  So  the  same  Latin  rhetorician,  aboye 

when  the  words  0tnrrhs  i^y,  **beinff  mortal,^  quoted :  Sententias  interponi  nao  coayenit, 

are  added,  the  poet  then  gives  us  toe  reason,  ut  roi  actores,  non  viyendi  prssceptores  esse 

rh  9tkrt  k4yti,  Rhet  ut  sup.    The  Latin  yideamur.    Scriptor.  ad   Uerenn.  lib.  iv. 

rhetorician  says  the  same :   Sed  illud  quod-  s.  25. 
que  probaadvm  est  genus  sententiie,  quod 
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perience.  It  must,  however,  bo  an  experienoe  suitable  to  their 
characters :  an  old  general  should  not  talk  upon  law,  nor  an  old 
lawyer  upon  war."* 

Wo  are  now  to  proceed  to  diction. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CJONCEKNING  DICTION THE  VULGAR THE  AFFECTED THE  ELEOANT 

THIS    LAST    MUCH    INDEBTED    TO   THE    METAPHOR PRAISE    OF    THE 

METAPHOR ITS  DESCRIPTION  ;    AND,  WHEN  GOOD,  ITS  CHARACTER 

THE  BEST  AND   MOST   EXCELLENT,  WHAT NOT   TURGID NOR   ENIG- 
MATIC  NOR   BASE NOR   RIDICULOUS ^INSTANCES ^METAPHORS    BY 

CONSTANT  USE  SOMETIMES  BECOME  COMMON  WORDS — PUNS ^RUPILIUS 

REX OTTI3 ENIGMAS CUPPING THE    GOD    TERMINUS OVID^fl 

FASTI. 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  expressed  by  words,  the  theory  of 
sentiment  naturally  leads  to  that  of  diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  the  same  sentiment, 
where  the  diction  differs,  is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 
same  person,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  or  dressed  like  a  gentleman. 
And  hence  we  see,  how  much  diction  merits  a  serious  attention. 
But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  an  example. 
Take,  then,  the  following :  "  Do  not  let  a  lucky  hit  slip ;  if  you 
do,  belike  you  may  not  any  more  get  at  it.^  The  sentiment  (we 
must  confess)  is  expressed  clearly,  but  the  diction  surely  is  rather 
vulgar  and  low.  Take  it  another  way :  "  Opportune  moments 
are  few  and  fleeting ;  seize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  progres- 
sion will  be  impeded.*^  Here  the  diction,  though  not  low,  is 
rather  obscure.  The  words  are  unusual,  pedantic,  and  affected. 
But  what  says  Shakspeare  ! 

There  u  a  tide  in  the  affidn  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  ibrtiUM  \ 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallowB. 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant,  without  being  vulgar  or  affected ; 
the  words,  though  common,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  are 
so  far  estranged  by  this  metaphorical  use,  that  they  acquire 
through  the  change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and  clear. 

KnoT^ing,  therefore,  the  stress  laid  by  the  ancient  critics  on 
the  metaphor,  and  viewing  its  admirable  effects  in  the  decorating 
of  diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  further  regard. 

^  'AofiSrrtt  84  yyttfioXoytof  ^iXueiq,  fiky  Rhet.  ut  snpni,  p.  97.  edit  Sylb.     See  alio 

irpccr/3oT(poy,  W9p\  84  ro^uv  £r  4fiirup4s  the  ingenious  Boiwo,  in  his  Tiaittf  du  Poeme 

Tif^orfy:  ^  It  becomes  him  to  be  sententious  Epique,  L  tL  c  4,5;  who  is,  at  Bsiit], 

who  is  advanced  in  years,  and  that  upon  copious  and  dear. 
subjects  in  which  he  ba6  experience/^    Arist 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  figure  of  speech  so  pleasing  as  the 
metaphor.  It  is  at  times  the  language  of  every  individual,  bat, 
above  all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius/  His  sagacity  dis- 
cems  not  only  common  analogies,  but  those  others  more  remote, 
which  escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they  seldom  invent, 
they  seldom  fail  to  recognise  when  they  hear  them  from  persons 
more  ingenious  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  the  metaphor  took  its 
rise  from  the  poverty  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occasion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  words  analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  required.  But  though  the 
metaphor  began  in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When  the 
analogy  was  just,  (and  this  often  happened,)  there  was  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  what  was  both  new  and  yet  familiar ;  so 
that  the  metaphor  was  then  cultivated,  not  out  of  necessity,  but 
for  ornament.  It  is  thus  that  clothes  were  first  assumed  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  cold,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for 
distinction  and  decoration. 

It  must  be  observed,  there  is  a  force  in  the  united  words, 
new  and  familiar.  What  is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unin- 
telligible; what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no  better  than  common 
place.  It  is  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the  obscure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  that  we  view 
the  character  of  a  just  metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  so  praised  the  metaphor,  it  is  fit  at  length 
we  should  explain  what  it  is ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  as  well 
by  a  description  as  by  examples. 

"A  metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual 
meaning  to  an  analogous  meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it 
agreeably  to  such  transfer.^  ^  For  example :  the  usual  meaning 
of  evening,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  con- 
clusion ;  the  conclusion  of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an 
analogy  in  all  conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 
alleged,  and  say,  that,  ^^  as  evening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to 
human  life.*^     Hence,  by  an  easy  permutation,  (which  furnishes 

*  T^  9^  fiiyurroy  fitra^puchy  cTmu*  fi6-  rive  metaphora,  from  terms  which  are  proper, 
pov  yiip  TovTo  othf  wop*  &AA01;  ^orrl  Xo^cilK,  and  yet  not  obvioui ;  tince  even  in  phi- 
t^vias  T«  <nffit76if  icrri'  rh  yhp  cS  firra-  losophy,  to  discern  the  similar  in  things 
^tptWy  rh  Zfioioy  Otupfw  itrri :  **'  The  widely  distant,  is  the  part  of  one  who  con- 
greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  jectores  happUy.'^  Arist.  Rhetor.  Liiic.  11. 
metaphor  ;  for  this  alone  cannot  be  acquired  p.  1 37.  edit  Sylb. 

from  another,  but  is  a  mark  of  original  ge-        That  metaphor  is  an  effort  of  genius,  and 

nins :  for  to  metaphorizc  well,  is  to  discern  cannot  be  taught,  is  here  asain  asserted  in 

in  different  objects  that  which  is  similar/*  the  words  of  the  first  quotation :  Kol  Kafiw 

Aiist.  Poet  c  2*2.  p.  250.  edit  Sylb.  oitK  f<my   oMfr  (sciL  fiera/popiaf)  Tap* 

Aci  9h  ii9ro/p4ptiv — dv^  olKtiotv  Jcal  /x^  &\Aov.  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  120.  edit.  Sylb. 
^oMtpAy^  oToy  koI  iv  ptXoao<f>i^  rh  Zfioioy        ^  Mera^opii  V  ttrriv  iyiifueros  dAAorpiov 

iroi  4y  wo\h  ZUxov<fi  tfcwpciV,  9{Hrr6xov:  iwi^pii,  k.  r.  K.     Arist   Poet  cap>  21. 

**  We  ought  to  metaphnrize,  that  is,  to  de-  p.  247.  edit.  Sylb. 
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at  once  two  metaphors,)  we  say  alternately,  that  ^'evening  is 
the  age  of  the  day  f  and  that  "age  is  the  evening  of  life.*"* 

There  are  other  metaphors  equally  pleasing,  but  which  we 
only  mention,  as  their  analogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  thus 
that  old  men  have  been  called  stubble ;  and  the  stage  or  theatre, 
the  mirror  of  human  life.** 

In  language  of  this  sort  there  is  a  double  satisfaction :  it  is 
strikingly  clear ;  and  yet  raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low 
and  vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praise  too  of  such  metaphors,  to  be 
quickly  comprehended.  The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated 
are  commonly  despatched  in  a  single  word,  and  comprehended 
by  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  intuition. 

Thus  a  person  of  wit,  being  dangerously  ill,  was  told  by  his 
friends,  two  more  physicians  were  called  in.  *'  So  many  !^  says 
he,  ^^  do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  !^ 

These  instances  may  assist  us  to  discover,  what  metaphors 
may  be  called  the  best. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite  style,  (the  style  of 
which  we  are  speaking,)  to  be  derived  from  meanings  too 
sublime;  for  then  the  diction  would  be  turgid  and  bombast. 
Such  was  the  language  of  that  poet,  who,  describing  the  foot- 
men^s  flambeaux  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  sung  or  said, 

Now  blazed  a  thousand  flaming  Btins,  and  bade 
Grim  night  retire. 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  farfetched,  for  then  it  becomes 

V  'Ofiolets  lx<t  ^Tir4pa  wphs  iifi^pop,  Koi  ITIysaeB,  for  his  protection,  had  been 

yrjpas  wphs  filoy :  ipu  roivw  r^y  i<nr4patf  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  into  the  figure 

T^pof  rifi4pas^  Ktd  rb  yrjpas  itnripay  fitou.  of  an  old  man.     Yet  even  then  the  hero 

Aristot  Poet  c  21.  p.  248.  edit  Sylb.  did   not  choose  to  lose  his  dignity.     By 

^  The  Stagirite  Imving  told  us  what  a  his  discourse  he  informs  Eumseus,  (who  did 

natural  pleasure  we  derive  from  information,  not  know  him,)  that  although  he  was  old, 

and  haviqg  told  us  that  in  the  subject  of  he  was  still  respectable :  I  imagine  (savs 

words,  exotic  words  want  that  pleasure,  he)  that  even   now  you  may  know  the 

from  being  obscure,  and   common  words  stubble  by  the  look.  As  much  as  to  suggest, 

from  being  too  well  known*  adds  imme-  that  though  he  had  compared  himself  to 

diately — ri  9h  fitT€uf>opii  wotu  rovro  fid-  stubble,  it  was  nevertheless  to  that  better 

Xiorra*  tray  ykp  ^irp  rh  yrjfMS  iroXo^^v,  sort,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the  best  com. 

iroiria't  fidBrio'ty  Kid  yy&ffiy  8i&  rov  y4yovs.  See  the   note  upon   this   verse  by  my 

Afi^  yitp  i.w7iy0riK6Ta — **•  but  the  metaphor  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke, 

does  this  most  effectually,  for  when  Homer  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  and 

(in  metaphor)  said  that  age  was  stubble,  he  Klotzius  upon  Tyrtsus,  p.  26. 

conveyed  to  us  information  and  knowledge  As  to  the  next  metaphor,  it  is  an  idea 

through  a  common  genus,  (through  the  ge-  not  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  who,  speaking 

nus  of  time,)  as  both  old  men  and  stubble  of  acting  or  playing,  says,  with  energy, 

have  passed  the  flower  of  their  existence.  That  its  end^  both  at  fint^  and  naw^  uwut, 

The  words  in  Homer  are,  and  iv, 

*AAA*  4fiW7is  KoXdfiriy  yt  a^  otofuu  tUro-  To  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up  to  nature, 

p6wyTa  Hamlet 

TufdiaKftv.                    08u<r<r.  B.  214.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Odyssey  of 

Sed  lamen  sUpulam  saltern  te  arifitror  Homer  was  el^[antly  called  by  Alcidamaa, 

intuentem  KdKhp   kydprnniyev    filov    Kar6wrpoy^    *'a 

Cognoteere,  beautiful  mirror  of  human  life.^  Rhet  I  iii. 

In  which  verse  we  cannot  help  remarking  c.  3.  p.  124.  edit  Sylb. 
an  elegance  of  the  poet 
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an  enigma.  It  was  thus  a  gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compliment,  that  ^^  he  was  be- 
come a  perfect  centaur."^  His  honest  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  horse. 
Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of  the  too  sublime,  and 
that  is,  the  transferring  from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  case  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Horace,  who,  to  describe 
winter,  wrote- 

Jupiter  hybemas  cana  tuTe  contpnit  Alpei.  Hor.  L  iL  Sat.  5. 

^  O^cr  the  cold  Alps  Jore  spits  hia  hoary  snow,^* 

Nor  was  that  modem  poet  more  fortunate  whom  Dr^den 
quotes,  and  who,  trying  bis  genius  upon  the  same  subject, 
supposed  winter 

To  perriwig  with  mow  the  haldpate  woodi. 

With  the  same  class  of  wits  we  may  arrange  that  pleasant 
fellow,  who,  speaking  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  short  sentence  no  less  than  three  choice  me- 
taphors. '^  I  perceive,^  said  he,  ^'  her  back  is  up ;  I  must  curry 
feyour,  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.^  • 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word,  when  transferred  to 
different  subjects,  produces  metaphors  very  different,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the  word,  to  embrace, 
from  human  beings  to  things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears just,  when  we  say,  ^^  to  embrace  a  proposition ;  to  embrace 
an  offer;  to  embrace  an  opportunity.^  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  so  eleflrant  when  the  old  steward  wrote  to  his  lord, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  farm,  that  "if  he  met  any  oxen,  he  would 
not  fail  to  embrace  them.*"* 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the  enigmatic,  and  the 
base  or  ridiculous,  no  other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 
be  described  by  negatives;  such  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor 
enigmatic,  nor  base  and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  metaphors  already  alleged, 
among  others  that  of  ShakspeareX  where  tides  are  transferred 
to  speedy  and  determined  conduct.^  Nor  does  his  Wolsey  with 
less  propriety  moralize  upon  his  fall  in  the  following  beautiful 
metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable  nature. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to  day  he  pats  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost. 
And — nips  his  root. 

*  The  species  of  metaphors   here  con-  and  tragical:  there  are  likewise  the  obscure, 

demned,  are  thus  enumerated :  EiVl  yitp  koI  if  they  are  fetched  from  too  great  a  distance.** 

lA/traipooaX  k-Kpnrus^  al  [ikv  Ziik  rh  y*\oio¥  Arist  Khet  1.  iiL  c.  3.  p.  124.  edit  Sylb. 

— cJ  Jf  8iA  T^  trtfiyhy  &yay  koI  rpaytK6ir  Sec  Cic  de  Oratore,  L  iiL  p.  155,  &c. 
dtfci^it  9K  tuf  w6^^9y,  n.  T.  A.     "  For        ^  Sup.  p.  439.  Philos.  ArrangemoDts,  p. 

metaphors  arc  unbecoming,  some  from  l)eiiig  340. 
ridiculoas,  and  others  from  being  too  solemn 
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In  such  metaphors  (beades  their  intrinsic  elegance)  we  may 
say  the  reader  is  flattered ;  I  mean  flattered,  by  being  left  to 
discover  something  for  himself. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  will  at  the  same  time  shew 
both  the  extent  of  this  figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  so  obvious,  and  of  course  so  naturalized, 
that  ceasing  to  be  metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we  say, — a  sharp  fellow ; 
a  great  orator ;  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
the  bed  of  a  river ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  edify,  &c. 

These  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet  the  metaphors  we 
require  we  wish  to  be  something  more ;  that  is,  to  be  formed 
under  the  respectable  conditions  nere  established. 

We  observe,  too,  that  a  sin^lar  use  may  be  made  of  metaphors, 
either  to  exalt,  or  to  depreciate,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  story,  Orestes  was  by  some 
called  *'  the  murderer  of  his  mother  ;'^  by  others,  "  the  avenger 
of  his  father.'*^  The  reasons  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  fact. 
The  poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  celebrate  certain 
mules  that  had  won  a  race.  The  sum  being  pitiftil,  he  said, 
with  disdain,  he  should  not  write  upon  demi-asses.  A  more 
competent  sum  was  offered,  he  then  began, 

Hail  I   Daughters  of  the  generous  horse, 
Thut  skims,  like  wind,  along  the  course.' 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt,  we  may  call  beggars, 
petitioners ;  and  pick-pockets,  collectors ;  other  times,  when,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petitioners,  beggars ;  and  col- 
lectors, pick-pockets.    But  enough  of  this.  ^ 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that  it  is  a  general  caution 
with  regard  to  every  species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which  are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who  once  asserted  in  his  orar 
tion,  that,  '^  if  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain  measure, 
it  would  kindle  a  flame  that  would  obscure  the  lustre,*"  &c. 

A  word  remains  upon  enigmas  and  puns.  It  shall  indeed  be 
short,  because,  though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as 
brass  and  copper  resemble  gold. 

A  pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being  chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a  sad  sample  of  this  spurious  wit,  where  (as 
Dryden  humorously  translates  it)  he  makes  Persius  the  buffoon 
exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King,  that  is  BupUiua 
Rex^  because  Brutus,  when  he  slew  Caesar,  had  been  accustomed 
to  king-killing. 

Hunc  regem  occide  ;  opemm  hoc  mihi  crede  tuorum  est.  Sat  lib.  i.  vii. 

*  For  these  two  facts,  concerning  Orestes  6  Uarphs  i^ivrttp,    Simonides  called  the 

and  Simonides,  see  Arist  Rhet.  1.  iiL  c.  2.  mules  itfu6i^t  at  first ;  and  then  began* 

p.  122.  edit  Sylb.     The  different  appella-  Xouper  dcAAor^Swir  O^arpts  t-wittov. 
tions  of  Orestes  wsjre,  b  MifTpo^i^rrii,  and 
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We  have  a  worse  attempt  in  Homer,  where  Ulysses  makes 
Polypheme  believe  his  name  was  OTTIS ;  and  where  the  doll 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upon  being  asked  by  his 
brethren  who  had  done  him  so  much  mischief,  replies,  it  was 
done  by  OTTIS ;  that  is,  by  nobody." 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  comphcated  nature,  being  involved 
either  in  pun  or  metaphor,  or  sometimes  in  both. 

"Ap^p*  clBoK  Tvpl  xo^^i'  ^  hf4pi  KoXXiia'airra. 

**  I  saw  a  man,  who,  nnproYokM  with  ire. 
Stuck  brau  upon  another*g  back  by  fire.^" 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means  the  operation  of  cupping, 
performed  in  ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  metaphor 
and  good  writing,  a  perplexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  being  able  to  resolve  it. 

Aulus  Gellins  has  preserved  a  Latin  enigma,  which  he  also 
calls  a  sirpus  or  sirpos^  a  strange  thing,  far  below  the  Gh'eek, 
and  debased  with  all  the  quibble  of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minnsne,  an  bis  minus,  (non  sat  scio) 

An  utmmqae  eoram  (ut  quondam  audivi  dicier) 

Jovi  ipsi  regi  noluit  conoedere  ?  AuL  GeU.  ziL  6. 

This,  being  sifted,  leaves  in  English  the  following  small 
quantity  of  meaning. 

"  Was  it  once  minus,  or  twice  minus,  (I  am  not  enough  in- 
formed,) or  was  it  not  rather  the  two  taken  together,  (as  I  have 
heard  it  said  formerly,)  that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himself, 
the  sovereign  f* 

The  two  taken  together,  (that  is,  ''once  minus  and  twice 
minus,^)  make,  when  so  taken,  thrice  minus ;  and  thrice  minus 
in  Latin  is  ter  minus^  which,  taken  as  a  single  word,  is  Ter- 
inintM,  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Here  the  riddle,  or  conceit,  appears.  The  Pagan  legend  says, 
that,  when  in  honour  of  Jove  the  capitol  was  founded,  the  other 
gods  consented  to  retire,  but  the  god  Terminus  refused. 

The  story  is  elegantly  related  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  iJk  667.    V  \  < 

Quid  nova  cum  fiercnt  capitolia  ?  nempe  deorum 
Cuncta  JoYi  cessit  turba,  locumque  dedit 
Terminus  (ut  veteres  memorant)  conventus  in  sede 
Restitit,  ct  magno  cimi  Jove  templa  tenet. 

The  moral  of  the  fable  is  just  and  ingenious ;  that  boundaries 
are  sacred,  and  never  should  be  moved. 

The  poet  himself  subjoins  the  reason,  with  his  usual  address. 

Termine,  post  illud  levitas  tibi  libera  non  est ; 

Qua  positus  fueris  in  statione,  mane. 
Nee  tu  vicino  quicquam  concede  roganti, 

Ne  videare  homiiiem  praeposuisse  Jovi. 

And  so  much  for  the  subject  of  puns  and  enigmas ;  to  which, 

"  Homer,  Odyss.  i.  866—408,  &c.  "  Arist  Rhetor.  L  iii.  c.  2.  p.  121.  edit  Sjib. 
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like  other  things  of  bad  taste,  no  age  or  country  can  give  a 
sanction. 

Much  still  remains  upon  the  subject  of  diction,  but,  as  much 
has  been  said  already,^  we  here  conclude. 


CHAPTER  XL 

RANK  OR  PRECEDENCE  OP  THE   CONSTITUTIVE    PARTS  OF  THE    DRAMA 

REMARKS  AND  CAUTIONS  BOTH  FOR  JUDGING  AND  COMPOSING. 

The  four  constitutive  parts  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  poet,^  have  appeared  to  be  the  fable,  the  manners, 
the  sentiment,  and  the  diction ;  and  something  has  been  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  nature  of  each. 

Should  we  be  asked,  to  which  we  attribute  the  first  place,  we 
think  it  due  to  the  fable."* 

If  the  fable  be  an  action,  having  a  necessary  reference  to  some 
end,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners  and  the  sentiment  are  for 
the  sake  of  that  end ;  the  end  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
manners  and  the  sentiment.*^ 

Again,  the  finest  unconnected  samples  either  of  manners  or  of 
sentiment,  cannot  of  themselves  make  a  drama  without  a  fable. 
But,  without  either  of  these,  any  fable  will  make  a  drama,  and 
have  pretensions  (such  as  they  are)  to  be  called  a  play." 

A  third  superiority  is,  that  the  most  afiecting  and  capital 
parts  of  every  drama  arise  out  of  its  fable ;  by  these,  I  mean 

°  See  chapters  ii.  iii.  ir,  colouring ;  the  dramatic  fiihle  to  drawing ; 

P  Sup.  p.  4*28.  and  ingeniously  remarks,  tl  ydp  rif  iror 

1  ^Apxh  h^  oZv,  Kol  otov  ^vxh  ^  It^Oos  Ac/i^cie  rots  KdKXiarois  tpap/idKois  X^'^^9 

T^5  Tfiay^ias :  **  The  fiible  therefore  is  the  oifK  ttp  dfiolus  tiMppdyttty^  jcol  \fvKoypa/p^ 

principle,  and   (as  it   were)   the   soul   of  trcts  tiK6va:  ^if  any  one  were  to  make  a 

tragedy.^*    And  not  long  before,  after  the  confused  daubing  with  the  most  beautiful 

constituent  ptirts  of  the  drama  have  been  colours,  he  would  not  give  so  much  delight, 

enumerated,  we  read,  fiiyurrw  9^  ro^wy  as  if  he  were  to  sketch  a  figure  in  chalk 

i<rrly  ri  r&y  irpayfAdr«y  tricraffis :  **  but  alone. '*^    Arist  Poet   c.   6.  p.   231.  edit 

the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all  Sylb. 

these   is  the  combining  of  the  incidents,  ''En  idy  rif  itpt^^s  Bj  ^irus  i^0iK^,  Koi 

that  is  to  say,  the  fable.^     Arist  Poet  A^(€if,   ical   9iayotast   ti  imrotrifi4yas,  o^ 

cap.  6.  p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  xoi^<rct  h  ^y  r^s  rpceytfZlas  fpyoy,  iiXXk 

'  OIk  oiv  tw90S  rh  Hdri    fufi^ffwyreut  iroXh    fidWoy  ri   KaraZtttrripois    ro{nois 

irpdrrovtriy,  &AA&  t^  Ijdri  ffvfAirtpiXeififiiir  KexpVM-^^  rpaytpiia,  tx"*^^^  ^^  fjSiOoy  Koi 

yowTiv  Zih  rhs  irpd^€is:  '*The  persons  of  awrturiy  irpayfulrcty :  ''Were  any  one  to 

the  drama  do  not  act,  that  they  may  ex-  arrange  in  order  the  best  formed  expressions 

hibit  manners,  but  they  include  manners,  relative  to  character,  as  well  as  the  best 

on  account  of  the  incidents  in  the  £sble.**  diction  and  sentiments,  he  would  not  attain 

Arist  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb.  what  is  the  business  of  a  tragedy  ;  but 

*  The  Stagirite  often  illustrates  his  poetic  much  more  would  that  tragedy  attain  it, 

ideas  from  painting,  an  art  at  that  time  which,  having  these  requisites  in  a  very 

cultivated  by  the    ablest  artists,  Zeuxis,  inferior  d^ree,  had  at  the  same  time  a  just 

Polygnotns,  and   others.     In   the  present  fable,  and  combination  of  incidents.'^  Arist 

case,  he  compares  the  dramatic  manners  to  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb. 
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every  unexpected  discovery  of  unknown  personages,  and  every 
unexpected  revolution'  from  one  condition  to  another.  The  re- 
volutions and  discoveries  in  the  (Edipus  and  the  Fatal  Curiosity 
have  been  mentioned  already.  We  add  to  these,  the  striking 
revolution  in  the  Samson  Agonistes;  where,  while  every  thing 
appears  tending  to  Samson'^s  release,  a  horrible  crash  announces 
his  destruction." 

These  dramatic  incidents  are  properly  tragic ;  but  there  are 
others  of  similar  character,  not  wanting  even  to  comedy.  To 
refer  to  a  modem  drama :  what  discovery  more  pleasing  thao 
that,  where,  in  the  Drummer  of  Addison,  the  worthy  lost  master 
is  discovered  in  the  supposed  conjuror !  or,  to  refer  still  to  the 
same  drama,  what  revolution  more  pleasing,  than  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  house  of  disorder  and  mourning 
changes  into  a  house  of  order  and  joy !  Now  these  interesting 
incidents,  as  well  comic  as  tragic,  arise  neither  from  manners, 
nor  from  sentiment,  but  purely  from  the  fable. 

It  is  also  a  plausible  argument  for  the  fable'^s  superiority,  that, 
frcmi  its  superior  difficulty,  more  poets  have  excelled  in  drawing 
manners  and  sentiment,  than  there  have  in  the  forming  of  per- 
fect fables.'' 

But  although  we  give  a  superiority  to  the  fable,  yet  the  other 
constitutive  parts,  even  supposing  the  fable  bad,  have  still  an 
important  value ;  so  important^  indeed,  that  through  them,  and 
them  alone,  many  dramas  have  merited  admiration. 

And  here,  next  to  the  fable,  we  arrange  the  manners.  The 
manners,  if  well  formed,  give  us  samples  of  human  nature,  and 
seem  in  poetry  as  much  to  excel  sentiment,  as  the  drawing  in 
painting  to  excel  the  colouring. 

The  third  place,  after  the  manners,  belongs  to  the  sentiment, 
and  that  before  the  diction,  however  they  may  be  united:  it 
beiuff  evident  that  men  speak,  because  they  think ;  they  seldom 
think,  because  they  speak. 

After  this,  the  fourth  and  last  place  falls  to  the  diction. 

Having  settled  the  rank  of  these  several  constitutive  parts, 
a  few  cursory  remarks  remain  to  be  suggested. 

One  is  this:  that  if  all  these  parts  are  really  essential,  no 
drama  can  be  absolutely  complete  which  in  any  one  of  them  is 
deficient. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  a  drama  be  not  absolutely 
complete  in  every  part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one  or  two 

*  "A  revolntion,^  x*pnr4rtui;  **  a  di»-  tempt  to  write  diamaticaUy,  are  iint  able 

eoTerj/*  atwyv^puris.    See  before,  what  is  to  Ins  accnmte  in  tbe  diction  and  the  man- 

■aid  about  these  two,  p.  4*29,  430.  ncrs,  before  they  are  able  to  combine  in- 

"  Sami.  Agon.  481,  and  145*2  to  1507.  cidenta,   [and   form  a  fable,]  which   was 

'  Of  iyx^tpovyrts  iroiu¥,  irp6rtpoy  96yaM-  indeed  the    case  of  almost  all   the   first 

Toi  if  \4^ti  Kol  Toif  1i$t(rt¥  iucpifiouv,  ^  r^L  poets.**     Arist  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit 

vpdyfuna  ovwiffrcurBm^  oloy  Kot  ol  jrpArot  Sylb. 
woi^cu  (rxcd^y  (kitaMr^s :  **  Those  who  at- 
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parts  it  may  still  merit  praise.^  It  is  thus  in  painting,  there  are 
pictures  admired  for  colouring,  which  fail  in  the  drawing ;  and 
others  for  drawing,  which  fail  in  the  colouring. 

The  next  remark  is,  in  fact,  a  caution ;  a  caution  not  to  mis- 
take one  constitutive  part  for  another,  and  still,  much  more,  not 
to  mistake  it  for  the  whole.  We  are  never  to  forget  the  es- 
sential differences  between  fable,  manners,  sentiment,  and  dic- 
tion. 

If,  without  attending  to  these,  we  presume  to  admire,  we  act, 
as  if  in  painting  we  admired  a  Rembrandt  for  grace,  because  we 
had  been  told  that  he  was  capital  in  colouring. 

This  caution,  indeed,  applies  not  only  to  arts,  but  to  philo- 
sophy. For  here  if  men  fancy,  that  a  genius  for  science,  by 
having  excelled  in  a  single  part  of  it,  is  superlative  in  all  parts ; 
they  insensibly  make  such  a  genius  their  idol,  and  their  admira- 
tion soon  degenerates  into  a  species  of  idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  Titiis  imitabile.  Hor. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  studies  are  at  present  more  liberal, 
and  that  we  are  rather  adding  to  that  structure  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  begun,  than  tamely  leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  no- 
thing further  were  wanting. 

Our  drama,  among  other  things,  is  surely  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Events  from  our  own  history  (and  none  can  be  more  in- 
teresting) are  at  hand  to  furnish  fables,  having  all  the  dramatic 
requisites.  Indeed,  should  any  of  them  be  wanting,  invention 
may  provide  a  remedy,  for  here  we  know  poets  have  unbounded 
privilege.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  subjects,  by  being  domestic,  would  be 
as  interesting  to  us,  as  those  of  Ajax  or  Orestes  were  of  old  to 
the  Greeks.  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our  drama,  were  it  thus  ra- 
tionally cultivated,  might  be  made  the  school  of  virtue  even  in 
a  dissipated  age. 

And  now,  having  shewn  such  a  regard  for  dramatic  poetry, 
and  recommended  so  many  different  rules,  as  essential  to  its  per- 
fection ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  something  in 
their  defence,  and,  when  that  is  finished,  to  conclude  this  part  of 
our  inquiries. 

'  ThiB  is  a  case  expressly  decided  by  Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

that  able  critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  maimers  ^  A  &ble   (or   dramatic    story)   of  no 

and  the  sentiment.  beauty,  without  dignity  or  contrirance,  if  it 

Speciosa  locis,  moraiaque  rede,  excel  in  sentiment,  and  have  its  characten 

Fabula  nulluu  veneris,  tine  pondere  et  well  drawn,  will  please  an  audience  much 

arte,  more  than  a  trifling  piece  barren  of  inci- 

Valdius  obledat  populum,  fneliusqne  nu>-  dents,  and  only  to  be  admired  for  the  har- 

ratur,  mony  of  its  numbers^**    See  p.  449. 

Qt*am  versus  inopes  rerum,  nug<tque  ea-  '  Infra,  449. 
noriB.                       Art.  Poet.  320. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RULES  DEFENDED— DO  NOT  CRAMP  GENIUS,  BUT  GUIDE  IT FLATTERING 

DOCTRINE   THAT   GENIUS   WILL   SUFFICE FALLACIOUS,    AND    WHY 

FURTHER    DEFENCE    OF    RULES NO    GENIUS    EVER   ACTED    WITHOUT 

THEM  ;    NOR  EVER   A  TIME    WHEN    RULES   DID    NOT    EXIST CONNEC- 
TION   BETWEEN    RULES    AND    GENIUS THEIR   RECIPROCAL  AID ^END 

OF  THE  SECOND  PART ^PREPARATION  FOR  THE  THIRD. 

Having  mentioned  rules,  and  indeed  our  whole  theory  having 
been  little  more  than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  a  common  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  either  from 
pr^ndice  or  mistaKe. 

Do  not  rules,  say  they,  cramp  genius  I  Do  they  not  abridge 
it  of  certain  privileges  i 

It  i8  answered,  if  the  obeying  of  rules  were  to  induce  a  tyranny 
like  this,  to  defend  them  would  be  absurd,  and  against  the 
liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules,  supposing  them  good, 
like  good  government,  take  away  no  privileges.  They  do  no 
more  than  save  genius  from  error,  by  shewing  it,  that  a  right 
to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all. 

It  is  surely  no  privilege  to  violate,  in  grammar,  the  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  poetry,  those  of  metre ;  in  music,  those  of  harmony ; 
in  logic,  those  of  syllogism ;  in  painting,  those  of  perspective ;  iu 
dramatic  poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  these  instances,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
rest. 

The  probable  imitation  just  now  mentioned,  like  that  of  every 
other  kind,  is,  when  the  imitation  resembles  the  thing  imitated 
in  as  many  circumstances  as  possible ;  so  that  the  more  of  those 
circumstances  are  combined,  the  more  probable  the  resem- 
blance. 

It  is  thus  in  imitation  by  painting  the  resemblance  is  more 
complete,  when  to  the  outline  we  add  light  and  shade ;  and  more 
complete  still,  when  to  light  and  shade  we  add  the  colours. 

The  real  place  of  every  drama  is  a  stage ;  that  is,  a  space  of  a 
few  fathoms  deep,  and  a  few  fathoms  broad.  Its  real  time  is 
the  time  it  takes  in  acting,  a  limited  duration,  seldom  exceeding 
a  few  hours. 

Now  imagination,  by  the  help  of  scenes,  can  enlarge  this  stage 
into  a  dwelling,  a  palace,  a  city,  &c.;  and  it  is  a  decent  regard  to 
this  which  constitutes  probable  place. 

Again,  the  usual  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  even  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  mind  to  an  interesting  story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  hours  into  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  is  in  a 
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decent  regard  to  this,  we  may  perceive  the  rise  of  probable 
time.* 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  above  probabilities,  if  they  belong 
to  the  fable,  cannot  but  affect  us,  because  they  are  both  of  them 
requisites  which  heighten  the  resemblance,  and  because  reseob- 
blance  is  so  universally  an  essential  to  imitation. 

If  this  doctrine  want  confirming,  we  may  prove  it  by  the  con- 
trary; I  mean,  by  a  supposition  of  such  time  and  such  place  as 
are  both  of  them  improbable. 

For  example,  as  to  time,  we  may  suppose  a  play,  where  lady 
Desmond,  in  the  first  act,  shall  dance  at  the  court  of  Richard  the 
Third,  and  be  alive,  in  the  last  act,  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
Fir8t.»> 

As  to  place,  we  may  suppose  a  tragedy,  where  Motesuma 
shall  appear  at  Mexico,  in  the  first  act ;  shall  be  carried  to 
Madrid^  in  the  third ;  and  be  brought  back  again,  in  the  fifth, 
to  die  at  Mexico. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  did  such  plays  exist,  and  were  their  other 
dramatic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities  might  be  en- 
dured, and  the  plays  be  still  admired.  Fine  manners  and  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  said,^  may  support  a  wretched  fable,  as 
a  beautiiul  face  may  make  us  forget  a  bad  figure.  But  no  au- 
thority for  that  reason  can  justify  absurdities,  or  make  them  not 
to  be  so,  by  being  fortunately  associated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  by  this  apparent  austerity  many 
a  good  play  would  have  been  spoilt.^  The  answer  is  obvious : 
choose  another  and  a  fitter  subject.  Subjects  are  infinite.  Con- 
sult the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  history ;  or,  if  these  fail,  the 
more  inexhaustible  Amd  of  invention."  Nay,  more ;  if  you  are 
distressed,  bring  history  and  invention  together,  and  let  the 
richness  of  the  last  embellish  the  poverty  of  the  former.  Poets, 
though  bound  by  the  laws  of  conmion  sense,  are  not  bound  to 
the  rigours  of  historical  fact. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  a  flattering  doctrine  to  tell  a  young 
beginner,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  trust  his  own 
genius,  and  to  contenm  all  rules  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants. 

*  What  this  implies,  we  are  told  in  the  taste  made  them  more  correct.    Aiistot 

following  passafle :  *On  fiAkurra  wtiparcu  Poet  c.  5.  p.  229.  edit  Sylh. 

(hro  fjdatf  irtpt&ov  ifXtov  clyai,  ^  fwcphy  ^  See  p.  447,  in  the  note. 

i^a^iXdrrttp :  **Txaffedy  aims,  as  &r  as  *^  Aristotle,  speaking  abont  introducing 

possible,  to  come  within  a  single  revolution  any  thing  irrational  into  the  drama,  adds, 

of  the  sun,  (that  is,  a  natural  day,)  or  but  ^CUrrt  ro  \4ytiy^  tri  Aw^priro  tu^  6  MStfof, 

n  little  to  exceed.^    Ari»t  Poet  c  5.  p.  y€\otoi''  ^  ipxvf  7^  ob  8c?  trwUrrturBnt 

229.  edit  Sylb.  roio^ovf ;  ''That  to  say  (by  this  restrio* 

^  AristoUe,  speaking  upon  the  indefinite  tion)  the  fable  would  have  been  destroyed, 

duration  of  the  epopee,  which  is  sometimes  is  ridictdous ;  for  they  ought  not,  from  the 

extended  to  years,  add«,  Kcdroi  rh  itpinoy  very  beginning,  to  form  fitbles  upon  such  a 

dfjLoUffs  4y  reus  rpayifileus  rovro  iwoUnnf:  plan/*     Arist  Poet  c.  24.  p.  253.  edit 

''at  first  they  did  the  same  in  tragedies  ;**  Sylb. 

that  is,  their  duration,  like  that  of  the  *  Sup.  p.  447. 
epopee,  was  alike  undefined,  till  a  better 

2g 
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The  painful  toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are  elndedy 
for  genioses  (like  Milton'^s  harps')  are  supposed  to  be  ever 
tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is  something  rare,  nor  can 
he,  who  possesses  it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  though  they 
want  genius,  think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  cannot 
become  good  authors,  may  still  make  tolerable  critics ;  may  be 
able  to  snew  the  difference  between  the  creeping  and  the  simple; 
the  pert  and  the  pleasing ;  the  turgid  and  the  sublime ;  in  short, 
to  sharpen,  like  the  whetstone,  that  genius  in  others,  which  na- 
ture in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  known,  during  a  life  of  many  years,  and 
some  small  attention  paid  to  letters  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  cramped  by  rules.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  great  geniuses  miserably  err  by  trans- 
gressing them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers  who  lose  their  way, 
only  wander  the  wider  on  account  of  their  own  strength. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  in  literary  compositions,  and 

Crfaaps  more  so  in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
>ye  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest  taste,  long  before  rules 
were  established,  and  systematized  in  form.  This  we  are  cer^ 
tain  was  true  with  respect  to  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
other  Greeks.  In  modem  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired Shakspeare ;  for  who  can  believe  that  Shakspeare  studied 
rules,  or  was  ever  versed  in  critical  systems ! 

A  specious  objection  then  occurs.  '^If  these  great  writers 
were  so  excellent  before  rules  were  established,  or,  at  least,  were 
known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  direct  their  genius,  when  rules 
(to  them  at  least)  did  not  exist  !^ 

To  this  question  it  is  hoped  the  answer  will  not  be  deemed 
too  hardy,  should  we  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exist ;  that  the^  always  made  a  part  of  that  im- 
mutable truth,  the  natural  object  of  every  penetrating  genius ; 
and  that,  if  at  that  early  Greek  period,  systems  of  rul^  were 
not  established,  those  great  and  sublime  authors  were  a  rule  to 
themselves.  They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  excelled,  not  by 
art,  but  by  nature ;  yet  by  a  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the 
perfection  of  art. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  vrith  respect  to  our  Shakspeare. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  sound  and  ancient  criticism. 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  his  characters  and  his  senti- 
ment, is  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  these  rules,  we  have 
so  often  recurred  to  him  for  illustrations.^ 

f  Par.  Lost,  iii  365,  866. 

V  See  before,  of  theie  Inqairiea,  p.  403.  41A.  418.  430.  483,  484.  489.  442. 
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Besides  quotations  already  alleged,  we  subjoin  the  following 
as  to  character. 

When  FalstafT  and  his  suite  are  so  ignominiously  routed,  and 
the  scuffle  is  by  Falstaff  so  humourously  exaggerated ;  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  narrative  to  such  a  character, 
distinguished  for  his  humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of  reracity 
and  courage!** 

The  sagacity  of  common  poets  might  not  perhaps  have  sng^ 
gested  so  good  a  narrative,  but  it  certainly  would  have  suggestra 
something  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  in  this  view  the  essence  of 
dramatic  character,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what  any  one 
will  do  or  say,  from  what  he  has  done  or  said  already.* 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to  say,  manners)  to  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  given  instances,'^  and  yet  we  shall  still 
give  another. 

When  Bosencrants  and  Guilderstem  wait  upon  Hamlet,  he 
oifers  them  a  recorder,  or  pipe,  lind  desires  them  to  play;  they 
reply,  they  cannot : — he  repeats  his  request ;  they  answer,  they 
have  never  learned: — ^he  assures  them  nothing  was  so  easy; 
they  still  decline.  It  is  then  he  tells  them,  with  disdain,  *^  There 
is  much  music  in  this  little  organ,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
speak ;  Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe!' 

This  I  call  an  elegant  sample  of  sentiment,  taken  under  its 
comprehensive  sense.™  But  we  stop  not  here ;  we  consider  it  as 
a  complete  instance  of  Socratic  reasoning,  though  it  is  prob&ble 
the  author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain :  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  reason  as  follows  with 
an  ambitious  youth,  by  name  Euthydemus. 

**"  It  is  strange,  (says  he,)  that  those  who  desire  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  or  upon  the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horse,  should 
not  think  themselves  worth  notice,  without  having  practised 
under  the  best  masters:  while  there  are  those  who  aspire  to  the 
governing  of  a  state,  and  can  think  themselves  completely 
qualified,  though  it  be  without  preparation  or  labour.^" 

Aristotle^s  iUnstration  is  similar  in  his  reasoning  against  men 
chosen  by  lot  for  magistrates.  ^'  It  is  (says  he)  as  if  wrestlers 
were  to  be  appointea  by  lot,  and  not  those  that  are  able  to 
wrestle :  or,  as  if  from  among  sailors  we  were  to  choose  a  pilot 
by  lot,  and  that  the  man  so  elected  were  to  navigate,  ilnd  not 
the  man  who  knew  the  business,""^ 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  premises  ar6  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  conclusion  cogent, 
and  vet  unexpected.  It  is  a  species  of  that  argumentation, 
called  in  dialectic  ^076)7^,  or  ^^  induction.*^ 

>*  See  Hen.  IV.  part  ii.  "  See  beforo,  p.  436, 437. 

I  See  before,  pi  434.  "  Xenoph.  Mem.  iT.  c.  2.  s.  6. 

^  See  before,  p.  436.  «  Arist  Rhetor.  1.  ii.  c.  20.  p.  94.  edit. 

1  Hamlet,  act  iii.  Sylb. 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  (as  above  quoted,)  calls  such  reason- 
ings TO  Stotcparixa^  "the  Socratics;'^  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poetics  he  calls  them  the  ScoKparcKoi  \6yot^  the  ^'  Socratic  dis- 
courses ;*"  and  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  "  So- 
oraticse  chartse.'^P 

If  truth  be  always  the  same,  no  wonder  geniuses  should  co- 
incide, and  that,  too,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  criticism. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules,  that  if  there  be  any 
things  in  Shakspeare  obiectionable,  (and  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  deny  it  i)  the  very  objections,  as  well  as  the  beauties,  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules;  as  the  same  plummet  alike  shews, 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the  same  ruler 
alike  proves,  both  what  is  crooked  and  what  is  straight. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though  prior  to  systems, 
were  prior  also  to  rules,  because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of  that  immutable  truth, 
which  is  eternal  and  every  where.^  Aristotle,  we  know,  did  not 
form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  it  was  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this,  surely,  should  teach  us  to  pay  attention  to  rules, 
inasmuch  as  they  and  genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
it  is  genius  which  discovers  rules,  and  then  rules  which  govern 
genius. 

It  is  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and  by  this  alone,  that 
every  work  of  art  justly  merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  perfect,  as  by  human  power  it  can  be  made.*^ 

^ut  we  have  now  (if  such  language  may  be  allowed)  travelled 
over  a  vast  and  mighty  plain ;  or,  (as  Virgil  better  expresses  it,) 

Immensum  spatio  confecimuB  eeqnor. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  some  intrepid  spirit  may 
demand  again,*  What  avail  these  subtleties !  Without  so  much 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleased.  I  know  what  I  like. 
We  answer,  And  so  does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcase.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  knowing  what  we  like ;  but 
in  knowing  how  to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.     Until  these 

P  See  a  moBt  admirable  instance  of  this  tnie,that  the  time  and  place  of  every  drama 

induction,  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  So-  should  be  circumscribe^  the  contrary  can- 

cratic  iBschines.  Cic.  de  Invent  lib.  L  s.  51.  not  be  true,  that  its  time  and  place  need 

1  The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to  not  to  be  circumscribed.  See  p.  423. 
panegyrise  truth ;  vet  in  fiivour  of  sound        ''  This  is  &irly  stated  and  decided  by 

and  rational  rules,  (which  must  bo  founded  Horace : 

in  truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  Naturafieret  laudabSe  carmen^  am  arie, 

ventures  to  quote  the  Stagirite  himself:  QjuuUum  est.    Ego  nee  tiudkim  sme  divile 
*AAiy^  iiKf^Sti  obx  Mix^Ttu  iyeun-iay  titttu  vmo, 

o0rc  8<^av,  oin*  ian-i^Kurtp :  **  It  is  not  pos-  Nee  rude  qtdd  protit  video  inffemvm ;  al- 
iible  for  a  true  opinion,  or  a  true  contra-  terws  sic 

dictory  proposition,  to  be  contrary  to  an-  Altera  poteit  opem  ret,  et  conjunU  amice, 
other  true  onc.^  Aristot  de  Interpret  c  1 9.  Art  Poet  v.  408,  &c. 

p.  78.  edit  Sylb.  •  See  p.  418. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated :  If  it  be 
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cuds  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey  before  Milton;   a 
smoking  boor  of  Hemskirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Baphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and  then  what  is  worth 
liking ;  the  first  of  these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disquisition, 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn  through  the  course  of  these  in- 
quiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our  liking,  this  is  best  known 
by  studying  the  best  authors,  beginning  from  the  Greeks,  then 
passing  to  the  Latins ;  nor  on  any  account  excluding  those  who 
have  excelled  among  the  modems. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  peruse  some  author  of  high  rank,  we 
perceive  we  do  not  instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheartened; 
let  us  even  feign  a  relish,  till  we  find  a  relish  come.  A  morsel 
perhaps  pleases  us ;  let  us  cherish  it :  another  morsel  strikes  us ; 
let  us  cherish  this  also.  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  per- 
severe, till  we  find  we  can  relish,  not  morsels,  but  wholes ;  and 
feel,  that  what  began  in  fiction,  terminates  in  reality.  The  film 
being  in  this  manner  removed,  we  shall  discover  beauties  which 
we  never  ima^ned ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities,  what  we  once 
foolishly  admired. 

One  thing,  however,  in  this  process  is  indispensably  required : 
we  are  on  no  account  to  expect  that  fine  things  should  descend 
to  us ;  our  taste,  if  possible,  must  be  made  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work;  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
success,  and  praise  even  in  the  attempt. 

This  speculation  applies  not  to  literature  only :  it  applies  to 
music,  to  painting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endeavour  to  investigate  what  is 
best,  and  there,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  there  to  fix  our 
abode. 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is  truly  excellent,  and  by 
contemplating  always  this,  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensibly 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can 
acquiesce  with  content.  It  happens,  indeed,  here,  as  in  a  subject 
far  more  important,  I  mean  in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 
If  we  choose  the  best  life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant.* 

And  thus  having  gone  through  the  sketch  we  promised,  (for 
our  concise  manner  cannot  be  called  any  thing  more,)  we  here 
finish  the  second  part  of  these  Inquiries,  and,  according  to  our 
original  plan,  proceed  to  the  third  part,  the  taste  and  literature 
of  the  middle  age. 

*■  'EAov  ^¥  tipurrov,  ifihv  tk  aiMp  ^  (Tw^ia  voi^cc.   Plat  Mor.  p.  602.cd.Wolfii 
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PART  ni. 


CHAPTER  L 

DSSIGN  OF  THS  WHOLB— UMITB  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  MIDDLE   AOS 

THBEE  CLASSES  >0F  MEN,  DinUNO  THAT  INTEBYAL,  CONSPICUOUS  :    THE 
BYZANTINE  GREEKS  ;  THE  SABACENS,  OR  ARABIANS  ;  AND  THE  LATINS, 

OB  FRANKS,  INHABITANTS  OF  WEVTEBN  EUBOPE ^EACH  CLASS  IN  THE 

FOLLOWING  CHAPTEBS  OONSIDEBED  APABT. 

W^EN  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  empire  new  enormous,  and 
there  were  two  imperial  cities^  Rome  and  Constantinople,  then 
^at  happened  which  was  natural ;  out  of  one  empire  it  became 
two,  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the  Western  and 
tl|e  Eastern. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  So  early  as  in  the  fifth 
eeptury,*  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  nations,  beheld  herself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Gothic  sovereign.  The  Eastern  empire  lasted  many 
centuries  longer ;  and  though  often  impaired  by  external  enemies, 
and  weakened  as  often  by  internal  fiu^tions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  resembling,  in  the  language  c^ 
Virgil,  some  fair,  but  faded  flower : 

Cni  neqne  fblgor  adhnc,  neodnm  ma  fonna  Rcessit 

At  length,  after  various  nlunges  and  various  escapes,  it  was 
totally  annihilated  in  the  nfteenth  century,  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great.** 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  these  two  empires,  (the 
Western  or  Latin  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Grecian 
in  the  fifteenth,)  making  a  space  of  near  a  thousand  years,  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  the  middle  age. 

Dominion  passed,  during  this  interval,  into  the  hands  of  rude, 

*  Abont  the  year  of  Christ  475,  An-  sunk,  that  eariy  in  the  seventh  centoiy  they 

gnstnlas  was  compelled   to  abdicate  the  ceased  to  speak  Latin,  eren  in  Rome  itad£ 

Western  empire  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  See  BUir^s  Chronology. 

Hemli.    As  Angustnlns  was  the  last  Ro-  ^  See  the  various  hutories  of  the  Tnikish 

man  who  possessed  the  imperial  dignity  at  empire.    The  nnfortmiate  Greeks,  at  this 

Rome,  and  as  the  dominion  both  of  Rome  period,  when,  to  mist  such  an  enemy  as 

and  Italy  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  the  Turks,  they  shonld  hare  been  firmly 

of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  it  has  been  justly  combined,  were  never  so   miserably  dia- 

said,  that  then  teiminated  the  Roman  em-  trscted.  An  union  with  the  church  of  Rome 

jnre  in  the  West  was  at  the  time  projected.     The  Greeks 

During  these  wretched  times,  Rome  had  who  fiivoured  it  imputed  their  calamities  to 

been  sacked  not  long  before  by  Alaric,  as  it  their  notruniting ;  those  who  opposed  it,  to 

was  a  second  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  their  uniting.     Between  the  two  fiictions 

sixth  century)  by  Totila ;  after  which  events  all  was  lost,  and  Constantinople  takm  in 

the  Roman  name  and  authority  were  so  &r  the  year  1453. 
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illiterate  men ;  men  who  conquered  more  by  multitude  than  by 
military  skill;  and  who,  having  little  or  no  taste  either  for 
sciences  or  arts,  naturally  despised  those  things  from  which  they 
reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  monkery  and  legends ;  of  Leonine  verses,^ 
(that  is,  of  bad  Latin  put  into  rhyme ;)  of  projects  to  decide  truth 

by  ploughshares  and  batoons  ;"*  of  crusades  to  conquer  infidels 
and  extirpate  heretics ;  of  princes  deposed,  not  as  GroBSus  was  by 

Cyrus,  but  by  one  who  had  no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even 
wear  a  sword.* 

'  See  below,  chap.  xi.  an  instance  occnn  of  this  trial  being  insisted 

^  This  alludes  to  the  two  methods  of  upon.     But  that  wise  princess,  though  she 

trial,  much  practised  in  those  dark  times,  permitted  the  previous  forms,  I  mean  that 

the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  that  by  dueL  of  the  lists  being  enclosed,  of  the  judges 

Heated   ploughshares    were   often   em-  taking  their  seats  there,  of  the  champions 

ployed  in  trials  by  ordeal ;  and  it  is  remark-  making  their  appearance,  &c.  (forms  whicb 

able,  that  express  mention  is  made  of  this  perhaps  could  not  legally  be  prerented,) 

absurd  method  of  puxgation  by  fire,  even  in  had  too  much  sense  to  permit  so  foolish  a 

the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.    The  messenger  decision.     She  compelled  the  parties  to  a 

there  says,  in  order  to  justify  himself  and  compromise,  by  Uie  plaintiff^s  taking  an 

his  companions,  equivalent  in  money  for  his  daim,  and 

"HfAfy  8*  froifiot  xat  ii(Apovs  aip^iv  x^P^^f  making  in  consequence  a  voluntary  defiinlt. 

Kal  Tvp  JiUmuft  kcUL  6fohs  6pKUfWT€a^,  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign 

Th  fi'frr€  UpcurtUf  fiitr9,  icr.A.  of  Edward  the  Third,  recurred  to  trial  by 

Antig.  V.  270.  battle  in  a  dispute  with  the  eari  of  Soli** 

Ready  we  were  with  both  our  kantU  to  lift  bury,  and  ordered  public  prayers  through 

The  glowing  mass ;  or  dow^  cross  the  fire,  his  diocese  for  the  suoceM  of  his  champion. 

And  hy  the  gods  to  swear ^  we  neither  did  till  the  matter,  by  the  king^s  authority,  was 

The  deed^  nor  htew^  &c  compromised. 

This  carries  up  the  practice  to  the  time  But  notwithstanding  this  bishop^s  ccm- 

of  Eteoclcs  and  Polynicea,  before  the  Trojan  duct,  it  was  a  practice  which  the  chuidi 

war.  disapproved,  and  wisely,  as  well  as  hn- 

Perhaps  the  poet,  by  the  incidental  men-  manely,  endeavoured  to  prevent     Tmeo- 

tion  of  so  strange  a  custom,  intended  to  lentum  morem  in  omni  aevo  acriter  insecta- 

characterize  the  manners  of  a  ruder  age ;  runt  theologi,  prse  aliis  Agobardus,  et  pin- 

an  age  widely  different  from  his  own,  which  rimo  canone  ipsa  ecdessia.     See  Spelinan, 

was  an  age  of  science  and  philosophical  di»-  under  the   words  Campus^  Campsiusy  and 

quisition.  Campio, 

As  to  trials  by  battle,  they  were  either  I  must  not  omit  that  there  is  a  complete 
before  the  earl  marshal,  or  the  judges  of  history  of  such  a  duel,  recorded  by  Wal- 
Westminster-hall.  If  before  the  eari  mar-  singham,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
shal,  they  were  upon  accusations  of  treason,  between  Aneslee  a  knight,  and  Karryngton 
or  other  capital  crimes,  and  the  parties  were  an  esquire.  Karryngton  was  accused  by 
usually  of  high  and  noble  rank.  If  before  the  other  of  treason,  for  selling  a  castle  to 
the  judges  of  Westminster^hall,  the  cause  the  French,  and,  being  defeated  in  the  corn- 
was  often  of  inferior  sort,  as  well  as  the  bat,  died  the  next  day  raving  mad.  Wal- 
parties  litigating.  singham*s  narrative  is  curious  and  exact, 

Hence  the  combats  differed  in  their  ends,  but  their  weapons  differed  from  those  above 

That  before  the  earl  marshal  was  victory,  mentioned,  for  they  first  fought  with  lancet, 

often  attended  with  slaughter ;  that  before  then  with  swords,  and  lastly  wiUi  daggers. 

the  judges  was  victory  alone,  with  no  such  Walsing.  Histor.  p.  237. 

consequence.  *  Such  was  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 

The  weapons,  too,  differed,  as  well  as  the  who,  besides  his  crusades  to  extirpate  her6> 

ends.    The  weapons  before  the  earl  marshal  tics  by  armies  not  his  own,  excommunicated 

were  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a  Philip  king  of  France,  Alphonso  king  of 

dagger ;  that  before  the  judges  was  a  ba-  Leon,  Raimond  eari  of  Toulouse,  and  John 

toon,  above  mentioned,  called  in  barbarous  king  of  England. 

Latin  dnmcus^  but  in  words  more  intelU-  Nor  is  this  wonderful,  when  we  view  in 

gible  fustis  teres,  his  own  language  the  opinion  he  had  of  his 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  own  station  and  authority. 
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Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been  distinguished  bj  dif^ 
ferent  descriptions;  such  as  Sceculwn  Morwtheleticum^  ScBCulum 
Bieonoclasticum^  Swculum  Obscurum^  Sweulum  Ferreum,  Sceeu- 
lum  Hildibrandinum^  &c.;  strange  names,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
some  more  obvious,  others  less  so,  yet  none  tending  to  furnish  us 
with  any  high  or  promising  ideas/ 

And  jet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the  honour  of  humanity, 
and  of  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
some  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  all  times  visible,  through  the 
whole  of  this  dark  and  dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  look 
for  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  fbw  who  were  enlightened,  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
thus  obscured,  may  be  said  to  have  happily  maintained  the  con- 
tinuity of  knowledge ;  to  have  been  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
like  the  twilight  of  a  summer^s  night ;  that  au^ieious  gleam  be- 
tween the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  which,  though  it  cannot 
retain  the  lustre  of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  from  the 
totality  of  darkness. 

A  cursory  disquisition,  illustrated  by  a  few  select  instances, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  essay;  and  these  in- 
stances we  shall  bring  from  among  three  classes  of  men,  who  had 
each  a  large  share  in  the  transactions  of  those  times :  from  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  at  that  time  called  the  Latins. 
We  shall  give  precedence,  as  we  think  they  merit  it,  to  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pre- 
serve an  exact  chronology^  because  in  each  of  these  three  classes 
many  eminent  men  were  contemporary. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  CLASS,  THE  BYZANTINE  GREEKS— H9IMPUCIU8 

AMM0NIU8— PHILOPONUS PATE   OP   THE    PINE    LIBRARY    AT    ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

SufPLicius  and  Ammonius  were  Greek  authors,  who  flourished 
at  Athens,  during  the  sixth  century ;  for  Athens,  long  after  her 
trophies  at  Marathon,  long  after  her  political  sovereignty  was  no 
more,  still  maintained  her  empire  in  pnilosophy  and  the  fine  arts.* 

''I  am  placed  (says  he)  in  the  middle,  TiBniubstantionia  Joannis  Cosin.  Epi«x»pb 

between  God  and  man  ;  on  thiB  side  God,  Dimelm.  Lond.  1675.     See  also  the  chuidi 

bat  beyond  man  ;  nay,  I  am  greater  than  histories  of  this  period, 

man,  as  I  can  judge  of  all  men,  but  can  be  '  Those  who  would  be  further  informed 

judged  by  no  one.     Sum  enim  inter  Deum  concerning  these  Seecula,  may,  among  othet 

et  hominem  medius  constitutus,  citra  Deum  authors,  consult  two  Tery  learned  ones, 

•ed  ultra  hominem  ;  imo  major  hominc,  qui  Caye,  in  his  Historia  Literaria,and  Mosheim, 

de  omnibus  judicem,  a  nemino  vero  judicari  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 

potsim.^    Innoccn.  III.  scrm.  2.  in  Historia  k  See  below,  chap.  iiL 
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Philosophy,  indeed,  wheii  these  authors  wrote,  was  sinking 
apace.  The  Stoic  system,  and  even  the  Stoic  writings  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  lost.**  Other  sects  had  shared  the  same 
fate.  None  subsisted  but  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic; 
which,  being  both  derived  from  a  common  source,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Pythagorean,)  were  at  this  period  blended,  and  commonly 
cultivated  by  the  same  persons. 

Simplicius  and  Ammonius,  being  bred  in  this  school,  and  well 
initiated  in  its  principles,  found  no  reason,  from  their  education, 
to  make  systems  for  themselves  ;  a  practice  referable  sometimes 
to  real  genius,  but  more  often  to  not  knowing  what  others  have 
invented  before. 

Conscious  therefore  they  could  not  excel  their  great  prede- 
cessors, they  thought,  like  many  others,  that  the  commenting  of 
their  works  was  doing  mankind  the  most  essential  service. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise,  long  before  their  time,  to  that 
tribe  of  commentators,  who,  in  the  person  of  Andronicus  the 
Bhodian,  began  under  Augustus,  and  who  continued,  for  ages 
after,  in  an  orderly  succession. 

Simplicius  wrote  a  variety  of  comn^ents  upon  different  parts 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  comment  upon  the  Physics  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  it  is  filled  with  quotations  from  Anaxagoras,  De- 
mocritus,  Parmenides,  and  other  philosophers,  who  flourished  so 
early  as  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  fragments  many 
of  them  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  this  compilation  must  have  been  the  result  of  extensive 
reading,  we  may  justly  distinguish  him  by  the  title  of  a  learned 
commentator.^ 

Ammonius  wrote  comments  on  the  first  and  second  tracts  of 
Aristotle^s  Logic,  as  likewise  upon  the  Introductory  Discourse 
of  the  philoso[mer  Porphyry.  His  manner  of  writing  is  orderly; 
his  style  clear  and  copious ;  copious  in  its  better  sense,  by  leav- 
ing nothing  unexplained,  not  copious  by  perplexing  us  with  tire- 
some tautology. 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  taste  of  this  literature,  I  know  no 
author  who  better  merits  perusal.  The  preface  to  his  Comment 
on  Porphyry  is  a  curious  account  of  philosophy  under  its  many 
and  different  definitions,  every  one  of  which  he  explains  with 
perspicuity  and  precision.  The  preface  to  his  Comment  on  the 
Predicaments  gives  us  an  ingenious  plan  of  critical  scrutiny ;  in 
other  words,  Airnishes  us  with  a  suite  of  leading  queries,  by 
which,  before  we  read  a  book,  we  may  learn  what  it  is,  and 
judge,  when  analyzed,  if  it  be  a  legitimate  composition.^ 

When  things  change  by  uninterrupted  continuity,  as  (to  use 
an  idea  already  suggested)  the  splendour  of  the  day  to  the  dsLtk- 

^  See  Philosoph.  Arrangements,  p.  323.       voL  yiii.  p.  620,  &c. 
I  For  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account        ^  See  Fabr.  Biblioth.  Orasc.  yoL  iv.  p. 
of  Simplicius,  see  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Orsec.     161. 
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ness  of  the  night,  it  is  hard  to  decide,  precisely,  where  the  one 
concludes  and  the  other  commences.  By  parity  of  reattoning 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  age  we  shall  adjudge  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned;  whether  to  the  commencement  of 
a  baser  age,  or  rather  (if  we  regard  their  merit)  to  the  concInaioD 
of  a  purer.  If  we  arrange  them  with  the  conclusion,  it  is,  as 
Brutus  and  Gassius  were  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.^ 

We  can  have  less  doubt  about  the  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
John  the  Grammarian,  called  Philoponus  from  his  love  of  labour. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  during  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  see  Alexandria  taken  by  the  arms  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors.  What  passed  there  on  this  occasion  with  regard  to 
the  library,  though  recorded  in  modem  books,  ia  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  here.  I  translate  it  from  the  accurate  version  of 
Abulpharagius^s  History,  made  by  that  able  orientalist,  Po* 
eocke. 

**  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  AnEurus, 
their  commander,  found  there  Philoponus,  whose  conversation 
highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  Philo- 
ponus a  learned  man.  On  a  certain  day,  Philoponus  said  to  him, 
*  You  have  visited  all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses  in 
Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up  things  of  every  sort,  that 
are  found  there.  As  to  those  things  that  mav  be  useful  to  you, 
I  presume  to  say  nothing;  but  as  to  things  of  no  service  to  you, 
some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to  me.^  Amrus 
said  to  him,  *  And  what  is  it  you  want  !^  ^  The  philosophical 
books  (replied  he)  preserved  in  the  royal  libraries.'*  ^  This,^  says 
Amrus,  *'  is  a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide.  You  desire 
a  thing  where  I  can  issue  no  orders,  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar, 
the  commander  of  the  feithful.**  Letters  were  accordingly 
written  to  Omar,  informing  him  of  what  Philoponus  had  said, 
and  an  answer  was  return^  by  Omar  to  the  following  purport. 
^  As  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  if  there  be 
contained  in  them  what  accords  with  the  book  of  God,  (meaning 
the  Alcoran,)  there  is  without  them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all 
that  is  sufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repugnant 
to  that  book,  we  in  no  respect  want  them.  Order  them,  there- 
fore, to  be  all  destroyed.^  Amrus,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to 
be  dispersed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
burned  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  they  were  all  consumed.'*^ 

The  historian,  having  related  the  story,  adds,  from  his  own 
feelings,  '^  Hear  what  was  done,  and  wonder.' 


"•^m 


'  See  Tacit  AnnaL  iv.  34.  make  from  Abulphanigiat,  we  shall  always 

<*  Vid.  Abulphamgii  Dynastiar.  p.  114.  qaote  from  the  same  edition  ;  that  is,  frt>m 

Oxon.  16G3.  the  Latin  version  of  the  learned  Pooocke, 

The  reader  will  here  observe,  that  in  the  subjoined  to  the  original  Arabic 

many  quotations  which  we  shall  hereafter 
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Thus  ended  this  noble  library ;  and  thas  began,  if  it  did  not 
begin  sooner,  the  age  of  barbarity  and  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DIGRESSION  TO  A  SHORT  HISTORtCAL  ACCOUNT  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  THE 
TIME  OP  HER  PERSIAN  TRIUMPHS,  TO  THAT  OF  HER  BECOMING  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  TURKS.  SKETCH,  DURING  THIS  LONG  INTERVAL,  OF 
HER  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY  STATE ;  OF  HER  PHILOSOPHERS ;  OF 
HER  GYMNASIA  ;  OF  HER  GOOD  AND  BAD  FORTUNE,  &C.  &C.  MAN- 
NERS OF  THE  PRESENT  INHABITANTS.      OLIVES  AND  HONEY. 

Having  mentioned  Athens,  I  hope  that  celebrated  city  will 
justify  a  digression,  and  the  more  so,  as  that  digression  will  ter- 
minate in  events  which  belong  to  the  very  age  of  which  we  are 
DOW  writing.  But  it  is  expedient  to  deduce  matters  from  a 
much  earlier  period. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  after  this  had  defeated  the  vast 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  successive  invaders, 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  considered  as  at  the  summit 
of  their  national  glory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards they  maintained,  without  control,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece." 

As  their  taste  was  naturally  good,  arts  of  every  kind  soon  rose 
among  them,  and  flourished.  Valour  had  given  them  reputa- 
tion ;  reputation  gave  them  an  ascendant ;  and  that  ascendant 
producea  a  security,  which  left  their  minds  at  ease,  and  gave 
them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.^ 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the  city  with  temples, 
theatres,  and  other  beautiful  and  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the 
great  sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had 
erected  edifices,  adorned  them  himself,  and  added  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.P  It  was  then 
that  Polygnotus  and  Myro  painted;  that  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides wrote ;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they  saw  the  divine 
Socrates. 

^  For  these  historical  fecta,  consult  the  See  the  note  fix>m  a  Greek  manuscript 

ancient  and  modem  authors  of  Grecian  in   the  Treatise  on  Music,  Painting,  &c 

history.  p.  25,   where  the  progress  of  arts   and 

°  It  was  in  a  similar  period  of  triumph,  sciences,  {torn  their  dawn  to  their  merir 
after    a   formidable  adversary  had    been  dian,  is  el^;antly  and  philosophically  ex- 
crushed,  that  the  Romans  bc^an  to  culti-  hibited. 
Tate  a  more  refined  and  polished  literature.  p  See  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Pericles,  p.  350, 

Posi  Pimica  bella  quietus^  qtutrere  351,  352,  353,  354,  in  the  quarto  Greek 

ccBpii^  edition  of  Bryan,  voL  L  and  Stuart's  An- 

Quid  Sopkodes,  el  Tketpisj  et  jEtch^lus  tiquities  of  Athens. 
utiUferreiU,      Hor.  Ep.  ii  1.  iL  162. 
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Human  affairs  arc  by  nature  prone  to  change ;  and  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  are  bom  to  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
insensibly  fomented  wars,  and  success  in  these  wars,  as  in  others, 
was  often  various.  The  military  strength  of  the  Athenians  was 
first  impaired  by  the  Lacedaemonians ;  after  that,  it  was  again 
humiliated,  under  Epaminondas,  by  the  Thebans;  and  last  of 
all  it  was  wholly  crushed  by  the  Macedonian,  Philip.** 

But  though  their  politick  sovereignty  was  lost,  yet,  happily 
for  mankind,  their  love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink  along 
with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of  empire  flourished 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called  the  Old  Academy/ 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato''s  disciple,  may  be  said,  not  to  have 
invented  a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
sublime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  master  with  method, 
order,  and  a  stncter  mode  of  reasoning.* 

Zeno,  who  was  himself  also  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Platonism,  only  differed  from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate 
of  things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically  good  but  virtue, 
nothing  intrinsically  bad  but  vice,  and  considering  all  other 
things  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent.^ 

He,  too,  and  Aristotle,  accurately  cultivated  logic,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  for  Aristotle  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  simple  syl- 
logism ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived  out  of  it,  the  com- 
pound or  hypothetic.  Both,  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic ;  holding  a  knowledge  in 
both  to  be  requisite  for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mankind 
with  all  the  efficacy  of  persuasion.  Zeno  elegantly  illustrated 
the  force  of  these  two  powers  by  a  simile  taken  irom  the  hand : 
the  close  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the  fist,  or  hand  com- 
pressed; the  diffuse  power  of  rhetoric  to  the  palm,  or  hand 
open." 

I  shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  the  New  Academy,  and 
the  Epicurean. 

4  See,  as  before,  the  several  histories  of  illins   similcm   eloquentiam    esse  dicebat. 

Greece.  Cicer.  Omtor.  s.  113. 

■'  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  v.  and  Academ.  L  L         Both  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  wrote  tracts 

B.  5.  p.  21.  edit.  Davisii.  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  logic     The  Rhetoric 

"  See  Hermes,  p.  240.  of  Aristotle  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 

'  Sec  Ciccr.  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  s.  7,  8.  16.  valuable    remains  of  antiquity,  and    de- 

The  beginning  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epio-  servedly  worth  studying,  be  it  for  specuLir 

tetus,  T&v  6yrwv  rh  fi^v  i<p*  iiiwf^  k.  t.  A.  tion  or  practice. 
Diogen.  Laert.  in  vita  Zenon.  L  viL  s.  102.         As  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  Stoics,  there  is 

"  Zeno  quidem    ille,  a   quo   disciplina  extant,  among  the  Latin  rhetoridana,  pub- 

Stoicorum  est,  manu  demonstrarc  solebat,  lished  in  a  thm  quarto,  by  Plantin,  at  Paris, 

quid  inter  has  artes  [dialecticam  sciL  ct  an.  1599,  a  tract  by  Sulpitius  Victor,  called 

eloquentiam]  interesset     Nam,  cum  com-  Institutiones  Oratorise,  wherein  he  has  this 

presserat  digitos,  pugnumque  fecerat,  dia-  expression  at  the  beginning :  Zenonis  pras- 

lecticam  aicbat  ejusmodi  esse:  cum  autem  cepta  maxime  persecutus.     See   p.   187  ; 

diduxerat,  ot  manum  dilatavcrat,  pahnae  also  p.  288,  193,  of  the  said  treatise. 
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The  New  Academy,  so  called  from  the  Old  Academy,  (the 
name  given  to  the  school  of  Plato,)  was  founded  by  Arcesilas, 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneadcs.  From  a  mistaken  imitation 
of  the  great  parent  of  philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,)  because  Socrates  doubted 
some  things,  therefore  Arcesilas  and  Gameades  doubted  all/ 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  source ;  Democritus  had  taught 
him  atoms  and  a  void :  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  world ;  while  by  a  feigned  veneration  he 
complimented  away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  provi- 
dential care,  lest  the  trouble  of  it  should  impair  their  uninter- 
rupted state  of  bliss.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though  not  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  but  pleasure ;  pleasure,  according  to  him, 
being  our  chief  and  sovereign  good.  It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that,  though  his  principles  were  erroneous,  and  even  bad, 
never  was  a  man  more  temperate  and  humane ;  never  was  a 
man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  more  cordially  attached  to 
them  in  aifectionate  esteem  .^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  between  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  This  cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetoric  be 
the  art  by  which  men  are  persuaded,  and  if  men  cannot  be  per- 
suaded without  a  knowledge  of  human  nature :  for  what,  but 
philosophy,  can  procure  us  this  knowledge ! 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek  philosophers  not  only 
taught,  (as  we  hinted  before,)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rhe- 
toric. They  had  a  further  inducement,  and  that  was  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among 
the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
delivered  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered  since, 
in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the  common  dialect  of  the  mere 
vulgar. 

The  same  love  of  elegance  which  made  them  attend  to  their 
style,  made  them  attend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
sophy was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  shaded  with  groves,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus ;  and  which,  as  it  once  belonged 
to  a  person  called  Academus,  was  called,  after  his  name,  the 
Academy.'  Aristotle  chose  another  spot  of  a  similar  character, 
where  there  were  trees  and  shade ;  a  spot  called  the  Lycseum.* 
Zeno  taught  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  from  other 
buildings  of  that  sort  (of  which  the  Athenians  had  many)  by 
the  name  of  the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  decorated 
with  various  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital 

'  Vid.  Cic  Academ.  L  I  s.  13.  p.  48.  tending  to  establish  his  amiable  character, 

edit.  Dav.    Itaqne  Arcesilas  negabat  esse  however  erroBcons  and  blameable  his  doc- 

quicqnam,  &c  trines. 

y  See  Diogen.  Laert  L  x.  s.  9,  &c.  where        ■  Vid.  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iii.  s.  7.    Potter's 

an  ample  detail  is  given  of  Epicurus,  his  Arch.  Qrsec  voL  i.  p.  40. 
friends,  his  last  wiU,  and  his  death  ;  all        *  See  Potter*s  Arch.  Grsec  vol  I  p.  40. 
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masters  of  that  traDScendent  period.**  Epicuras  addressed  his 
hearers  in  those  well-known  gsurdens,  called,  after  his  own  name, 
the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  these  places  gave  names  to  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  there.  Plato''s  philosophy  took  its  name  of  Academic 
from  the  Academy;^  that  of  Zeno  was  called  the  Stoic,  firom  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  portico.** 

The  system  indeed  of  Aristotle  was  not  denominated  from  the 
place,  but  was  called  Peripatetic,  firom  the  manner  in  which  he 
taught ;  from  his  walking  about  at  the  time  when  he  disserted.* 
The  term,  Epicurean  phuosophy,  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  shade,  water,  and  pleasant  walks,  seem  above  all 
things  to  favour  that  exercise,  the  best  suited  to  contemplation, 
I  mean  gentle  walking  without  inducing  fatigue.  The  maoy 
agreeable  walks  in  and  about  Oxford,  may  teach  my  own 
oonntrymen  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  best  explam  how 
Horace  lived,  while  a  student  at  Athens^  employed,  (as  he  tells 
us,) 

Inter  sihrat  academi  qottrere  venun. 

These  places  of  public  institution  were  called  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Gymnasia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught  all  those  exercises, 
and  all  those  arts,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body 
but  the  mind.  As  man  was  a  being  consisting  of  both,  the 
Greeks  could  not  consider  that  education  as  complete,  in  which 
both  were  not  regarded,  and  both  ])roperly  formed.  Hence 
their  Gymnasia,  with  reference  to  this  double  end,  were  adorned 

^  Of  these  two  artists,  it  appears  that  to  their  ships  ;  Miltiades  and  th«  Qnek 

Myro  was  paid,  and  that  Polygnotus  painted  leoders  being  to  be  known  by  their  poi^ 

gratis,  for  which  generosity  he  had  the  te»*  traits. 

timony  of  public  honours.    Plin.  N.  Hist         As  the  portico  was  large,  and  the  pic> 

L  zzxv.  cap.  9.  s.  35.  tores  were  only  four,  these  we  may  sup- 

We  learn  from  history,  that  the  pictures  pose  must  have  been  large  likewise,  for  it 

which  adorned  this  portico  were  four  ;  two  is  probable  they  occupied  the  whole  vpacc 

on  the  back  part  of  it,  (open  to  the  colon-  Vid.  Pausan.  Attic,  lib.  L  c.  15.  p.  36.  edit, 

nade)  and  a  picture  at  each  end,  upon  the  Lips.  1696. 
right  and  left  From  the  painting  of  this  portico  to  the 

We  learn  also  the  subjects:  on  one  of  time  of  Honorius,  when  it  was  defaced, 

the  sides,  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  and  stripped,  and  its  pictures  destroyed,  (Synea. 

Lacedaemonian  armies  at  CEnoe  (an  Argive  Epist  135.)  was  an  interval  of  about  eight 

city)  fiicing  each  other  and  ready  to  en-  hundred  years. 

gage :  on  the  back  ground,  or  middle  part        It  may  merit  inquiry  among  the  curious, 

of   the    portico,  the  battle    between   the  upon  what  sort  of  sur&ce,  and  with  what 

Athenians  under  Theseus,  and  the  Ama-  sort  of  colours,  pictures  were  painted,  that 

ions :  next  to  that,  on  the  same  middle,  could  endure  so  long, 
the  Grecian  chiefs,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,        «  See  the  note,  next  after  the  following, 
deliberating  upon  the  Tiolence  offered  by        *  Sro^  ^rmucoL 

Ajaz  to  Cassandra,  Ajar  himself  being  pre-        *  Qui  crant  cum  Aristotele,  Peripatetici 

sent,  together  with  Cassandra  and  other  dicti  sunt,  quia  disputabant  inambnliuites  in 

captive  Trojan  women :  lastly,  on  the  other  Lyceo  ;   illi  autem,  qui  Platonis  institnto 

side  of  the  portico  opposite  to  the  first,  the  in  acaderoia,  quod  est  alterum  gymnasium, 

triumphant  victory  at  Marathon,  the  Bar^  coetus  erant  et  sermones  habme  soliti,  e 

barians  pushed  into  the  morass,  or  demo-  loci  vocabulo  nomen  habuerunt.     Cic  Acft> 

lished,  while  they  endeavoured  to  escape  dem.  L  L  c  4.  p.  21.  edit  Davis. 
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with  two  statuefl,  those  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules ;  the  corpo- 
real accomplishments  being  patronised  (as  they  supposed)  by 
the  god  of  strength,  the  mental  accomplishments  by  the  god  of 
ingenuity/ 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places,  now  called  academies, 
scarce  deserve  the  name  upon  this  extensive  plan,  if  the  pro- 
fessors teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence,  and  ride  upon 
horses. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  liberal  accomplishment  that 
Athens  was  celebrated  (as  we  have  said)  during  many  centuries, 
long  after  her  political  influence  was  lost  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many  tyrants,  like  many 
hydras,  immediately  sprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  she  still 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  government,  was  perpetually 
checked  and  humiliated  by  their  insolence.  Antipater  destroyed 
her  orators,  and  she  was  sacked  by  Demetrius.^  At  length  she 
became  subject  to  the  all-powerfnl  Romans,  and  found  the  cruel 
Sylla  her  severest  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his  manners)  was  of  a 
purple  red^  intermixed  with  white.  This  circumstance  could  not 
escape  the  witty  Athenians :  they  described  him  in  a  verse,  and 
ridiculously  said, 

Sylla^s  &ce  is  a  mnlberry,  sprinkled  with  meaL^ 

The  devastations  and  carnage  which  he  caused  soon  after, 
gave  them  too  much  reason  to  repent  their  sarcasm. 

The  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  soon  followed,  and 
their  natural  love  of  liberty  made  them  side  with  Pompey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for  Caesar  conquered.  But 
Csesar  did  not  treat  them  like  Sylla.  With  that  clemency, 
which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed 
them  by  a  fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  saying,  that 
he  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.^ 

Another  storm  followed  soon  after  this,  the  wars  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  with  Augustus  and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for 
liberty  did  not  here  forsake  them :  they  took  part  in  the  contest 
with  the  two  patriot  Romans,  and  erected  their  statues  near 
their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who 
had  slain  Hipparchus.  But  they  were  still  unhappy,  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

^  Vid.  Athen.  Deipnos.  1.  xiiL  p.  561.  edit  Bryan,  quarto, 

edit  Lngdimi,  1657,  foL     Sometimes  the  For  his  devastatioiis  of  the  groves  in  the 

two  gods  were  made  into  one  statae.    Snch  Academy  and  Lyoeom,  his  demolition  of 

compound  statues  were  called  ipfUpouekcu.  their  fine  buildings,  and,  above  all,  his  cruel 

See  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  L  L  epist.  10.  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  when  he  took 

V  See  the  writers  (ancient  and  modem)  the  city,  see  pages  61,  63,  64,  65,  of  the 

of  Grecian  history.  same  work,  in  the  same  edition. 

^  The  original  verse  is  a  Trocluuic :  ^  Vid.  Menrainm  de  Fortnna  Athenarum, 

2vicd^uyor/or6^62^AAcHr,&A^PryTfiraor-  in  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Antiquitat  GrsBcar. 

fUyop,  voL  V.  p.  1745,  1746. 

Plutarch,  in  vit  SyDffi,  voL  iii.  p.  44. 
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They  made  their  peace  however  with  Augustog,  and  having 
met  afterwards  with  different  treatment  under  different  emperors, 
sometimes  favourable,  sometimes  harsh,  and  never  more  severe 
than  imder  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were  at  length  relieved 
by  the  virtuous  Nerva  and  Trajan.*' 

Mankind  during  the  interval,  which  began  from  Nerva,  and 
which  extended  to  the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors  Marcus 
Antoninus,  felt  a  respite  from  those  evils  which  they  had  so 
severely  felt  before,  and  which  they  felt  so  severely  revived 
under  Gommodus,  and  his  wretched  successors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  period,  enjoyed  more  than 
all  others  the  general  felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so  generous 
a  benefactor,  that  her  citizens  could  hardly  help  esteeming  him 
a  second  founder.  He  restored  their  old  privileges ;  gave  them 
new ;  repaired  their  ancient  buildings,  and  added  others  of  his 
own.  Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not  do  so  much,  still 
continued  to  shew  them«his  benevolent  attention.' 

If  fi'om  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes  back,  we  shall  find,  for 
centuries  before,  that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Bomans.  It  was  hither  that  Horace 
was  sent  by  his  father;  it  was  here  that  Cicero  put  his  son 
Marcus  under  Gratippus,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  then 
belonging  to  that  city."* 

The  sects  of  philosophers,  which  we  have  already  described, 
were  still  existing,  when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of  that  apostle,  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  so  intelligent  an  audience.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  exordium ;  the  propriety  of 
his  mentioning  an  altar,  which  he  had  found  there ;  and  his 
quotation  from  Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets." 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  residence  of  philoso- 

J>hers,  and  the  institution  of  youth :  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
bund  pleasure  in  a  retreat  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  T.  Pomponius,  from 
his  long  attachment  to  this  city  and  country  had  attained  such 
a  perfection  in  its  arts  and  language,  that  he  acquired  to  himself 
the  additional  name  of  Atticus.  This  great  man  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  during  times  of  the  worst  and  cruelest  factions.  His 
youth  was  spent  under  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  middle  of  his  life 
during  all  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  followed ;  and,  when  he 
was  old,  he  saw  the  proscriptions  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  Yet 
though  Cicero  and  a  multitude  more  of  the  best  men  perished, 

^  See    the    same    tract,   in    the    same        "  See   Homt   Epist  iu  L  iL  43,  and 

yolnme  of  GronovioB^B  collection^  p.  174G,  the  beginning  of  Ciccro*B  Offices,  addressed 

1747.  to  his  son — Quamquam,  Marco  Fili,  &c 

1  See   the  same   author,  in    the  same        "  Acts  x?ii.  22,  &c. 
▼olmne,  p.  1748,  1749. 
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he  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  every  danger.  Nor  did  he 
seek  a  safety  for  himself  alone ;  his  virtue  so  recommended  him 
to  the  leaders  of  every  side,  that  he  was  able  to  save  not  himself 
alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  his  friends.® 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  character,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, that  it  was  not  merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to  live 
at  Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  residing  there,  he  might  so  far 
realize  philosophy,  as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
not  merely  for  ostentation. 

Another  person,  during  a  better  period,  (that  I  mean  between 
Nerva  and  Marcus  Antoninus,)  was  equally  celebrated  for  his 
affection  to  this  city.  By  this  person  I  mean  Herodes  Atticus, 
who  acquired  the  last  name  from  the  sanie  reasons  for  which  it 
had  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius.P 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  vicissitudes  be^Eill  both  men 
and  cities,  and  changes  too  often  happen  from  prosperous  to 
adverse.  Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  so  on  from  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  shared  the  same  hard  fate  with  the  Roman  empire  in  general 
upon  the  accession  of  Gommodus. 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the  Barbarians  of  the  north 
began  to  pour  into  the  south.  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  same.  Yet  here  we  are  informed 
(at  least  we  learn  so  from  history)  that  it  was  miraculously 
saved  by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddess,  it  seems,  and  the 
hero  both  of  them  appeared,  compelling  the  invader  to  raise  the 
siege.'' 

It  was  thus,  we  are  told,  that,  many  years  before.  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  fought  for  the  Romans ;  ^  and  that,  many  centuries 
afterwards,  St. George,  at  Iconium,  discomfited  the  Saracens;' 
nay,  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  gallant  Spaniard, 
Peter  de  Paz,  was  seen  to  assist  his  countrymen,  some  months 
after  his  decease,  when  they  made"  an  assault  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp.* 

**  The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  printed  at  Mentz,  an.  1617.  cum  gratia  et 
finely  and  folly  written  by  Cornelius  Nepoa,  privilegio  Csesar.  Majest  together  with  the 
a  life  well  worthy  of  perusal  See  also  the  approl»tion  of  Oliverius  Manarcns,  vice- 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  confidential  provincial  of  the  Belgic  Jesuits,  and  Ouliel- 
letters,  addressed  to  him  by  Cicero.  mns  Fabricius,  styled  Apostolicus  et  regins 

P  See  Fabric  BibL  Onec.  vol.  iv.  p. 371.  librorum  censor;  and  attested  also  by  the 

and  Suidas,  under  the  word  Herodes,  evidence  Multorum  gravium  militum,  qui 

1  See  Zosimi  Histor.  1.  v.  c  5,  6.  p.  511,  vidisse  se  sancte  jurabant 

&c.  edit  Gr.   Lat.  8vo.  1679.  where  the  The  besieged,  it  seems,  and  their  allies, 

whole  story  is  related  at  length.  the  Dutch  and  English,  were  upon  the  point 

''  See  Floras,  L  L  2;  1.  iL  12.    Justin,  of  forcing  a  post  (aggerem)  possessed  by  the 

1.  xjc.  3.  Spaniards,  who  besieged  the  city.     Del- 

*  FulIer^s  Holy  War,  p.  27.  Matt  Rio^s  words  after  this  are,  Tum  a  regiis  mi- 
Paris,  p.  43.  According  to  Uiis  last  author,  litibus  (Hispanis  sciL)  prime  paucioribus 
there  were  three  that  fought,  St  Geoige,  conspectus  prope  aggerem  Petms  de  Pas, 
St  Demetrius,  and  St  Mercury.  Hispanus    tribunus,  vir   et    mHitarib.    et 

'  The  following  extract  is  taJcen  (rom  the  pietatis  omamcntis  laudatissimus,  qui,  jam 

Disquisitiones  Magicae  of  Martin  Del-Rio,  mensibus  aliquot  ante  defunctus,  visus  his 

2h 
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Instead  of  giving  my  own  sentiments  upon  these  eventsi,  I 
choose  to  give  those  of  an  abler  man  upon  a  similar  subject. 
After  having  related  some  singular  stories  of  equal  probalnlity, 
lord  Bacon  concludes  with  the  following  observation. 

*^  My  iudgment  (says  he)  is,  that  they  (he  means  the  stories) 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter-talk 
by  the  fireside.  Though  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief;  for  otherwise  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in 
no  sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief.'"'* 

Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  visited  Athens,  and 
gives  in  his  Epistles  an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  appears 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Among  other 
things  he  informs  us,  that  the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade, 
the  Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Stoics,  had 
by  an  oppressive  proconsul  been  despoiled  of  its  fine  pictures ; 
and  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  had  been  forsaken  by  those 
philosophers.' 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Grecian  empire  was 
emelly  oppressed  by  the  cruiGKtders,  and  all  things  in  confusion, 
Athens  was  besieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo,  who  was  unable  to 
take  it ;  and,  after  that,  by  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  to  whom 
it  surrendered.' 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various;  and  it  was  sometimes 
under  the  Venetians,  sometimes  under  the  Gatalonians,  till 
Mahomet  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Constantinople. 
This  fatal  catastrophe  (which  happened  near  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  of  Pisistmtus)  brought  Athens,  and  with  it  all 
Greece,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  yoke 
it  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occasionally  visited,  and 
descriptions  of  it  published  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler  was 
there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  our  Charles  the  Second, 
and  both  of  them  have  published  curious  and  valuable  narratives. 
Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  island  as  foreigners,  have  been 
there  since,  and  some  have  given  (as  Monsr.  Le  Roy)  specious 
publications  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  they  saw.  rsone  how- 
ever have  equalled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  elegance  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having  resided  there  between  three  and 
four  years,  has  given  us  such  plans  and  elevations  of  the  capital 
buildings  now  standing,  together  with  learned  comments  to 
elucidate  every  part,  that  he  seems,  as  far  as  was  possible  for 


•nuitui,  nt  tolebat,  legionem  pnecedere,  et  <*  Essays  and  Coonsels  by  Lord  Veniltfiiv 

■nis  quondam  militibus,  mann  advocatit,  num.  xxxr. 

•eqnerentur  nt  se  imperare.   Indicant  primi  *  See  Synesii  Ernst  135.  in  GronoTiiiB^ 

Mcundis ;  sic  tertiis ;  sic  sequentibns  ;  vi-  Collection,  toL  t.  (at  before,)  p.  1751,  and 

dent  onines  idem,  mirantnr,  animisque  re-  of  this  work,  p.  461. 

■mnptiB  notom  sequnntur  ducem,  &c.    Dis-  y  See  QronoviuB^s  Collection,  (as  before,) 

qniat  Mag.  p.  262  p.  1751—1754. 
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tho  power  of  description,  to  have  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  us  the  greater  outlines  and  their  mea- 
sures, but  separate  measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter 
decorations ;  so  that  a  British  artist  may  (if  he  please)  follow 
Phidias,  and  build  in  Britain  as  Phidias  did  at  Athens/ 

Spon,  speaking  of  Attica,  says  that  the  road  near  Athens  was 
pleasing,  and  the  very  peasants  polished.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  he  says  of  them,  ^'  lis  ont  une  politesse 
d^esprit  naturelle,  et  beaucoup  d^addresse  dans  toutes  les  affaires, 
qu'ils  enterprenent.'^' 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spon'^s  fellow-traveller,  says  as  follows, 
when  he  and  his  company  approached  Athens:  *^We  began 
now  to  think  ourselves  in  a  more  civilized  country  than  we  had 
yet  passed:  for  not  a  shepherd  that  we  met  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wished  us  a  good  journey.'"  p.  335.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians,  he  adds,  ^^This  must  with  great  truth  be  said  ol 
them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been  able  to  take  from  them 
what  they  have  by  nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit.^  p.  847. 
And  again,  ^^The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  long  pos- 
session that  barbarism  hath  had  of  this  place,  seem  to  be  much 
more  polished  in  point  of  manners  and  conversation,  than  any 
other  in  these  parts ;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful  behaviour  to 
all,  and  highly  complimental  in  their  discourse.^  ^ 

Stuart  says  of  the  present  Athenians,  what  Spon  and  Wheeler 
said  of  their  forefathers :  he  found  in  them  the  same  address, 
the  same  natural  acuteness,  though  severely  curbed  by  their 
despotic  masters. 

One  custom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me,  that  frequently  at 
their  convivial  meetings,  one  of  the  company  takes  what  they 
now  call  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  n>ecie8  of  guitar,  imd  after 
a  short  prelude  on  the  instrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  in- 
spiration, accompanies  his  instrumental  music  with  his  voice, 
suddenly  chanting  some  extempore  verses,  which  seldom  exceed 
two  or  three  distichs;  that  he  then  delivers  th€  lyre  to  his 
neighbour,  who,  after  he  has  done  the  same,  delivers  it  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  so  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  passed  round 
the  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  fortune  of  Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  still  famous  for 
olives,  and  mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  institutions 
perish,  but  nature  is  permanent. 

■  This  most  curious  and  yaluable  book        *  Spon,  yoI.  ii  p.  76,  92.  edit  8yo. 
was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1762.        ^  Wheeler,  p.  356.  edit  kIL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AOOOUNT  OP  BTZANTINS  8CH0LAB8  OONTINUED SUIDAfl JOHN  STOaSUSy 

OB  OP  flrroBA — ^PHonus — micbakl  psellus — this  laft  said  to  have 

OOMMKNTBD  TWENTT-POUB  PLATS  OP  MSXANDER TREASONS  TO  MAKE 

THIS    PBOBABLB KU8TATHIU8,    A     BISHOP,    THE    COMMENTATOR     OP 

HOMEB EUSTBATIUS,  A  BISHOP,  THE  COMMENTATOR  OP  ARISTOTLH 

PLANUDES,    A     MONK,    THE     ADMIRER    AND    TRANSLATOR    OP    LATIN 
CLASSICS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPILER  OP  ONE  OP  THE  PRESENT  GREEK 

ANTHOLOGIES CONJECTURES    CONCERNING    THE    DURATION    OP    THB 

LATIN  TONGUE  AT  00N8TAN11N0PLB. 

Teat  I  may  not  be  prolix,  I  hasten  from  the  writers  already 
mentioned  to  Suidas,  who  is  sapposed  to  have  lived  daring  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  In  his  Lexicon,  which  is  partly  histo- 
rical, partly  explanatory,  he  has  preserved  many  quotations  from 
authors  who  lived  in  the  earlier  and  politer  ages,  and  from  poets 
in  particular,  whose  works  at  present  are  for  the  greater  part 
lost.  Kuster,  an  able  critic  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  gave  a  fine  edition  of  this  author,  at  Cambridge,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  and  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall  (whom  I  have  men- 
tioned already,  and  cannot  mention  with  too  much  applause)  has 
lately  favoured  the  learned  world  with  many  valuable  emenda- 
tions.^ 

John  Stobseus,  or  of  Stoba,  (whose  name  John  makes  it 
probable  he  was  a  Christian,)  is  of  an  uncertain  age,  as  well  as 
Suidas ;  though  some  imagine  him  to  have  lived  during  an  earlier 
period,  by  two  or  three  centuries.**  His  work  is  not  a  lexicon, 
like  that  of  the  other,  but  an  immense  common-place,  filled  with 
extracts  upon  various  subjects,  both  ethical  and  physical,  which 
extracts  he  had  collected  from  the  most  approved  writers.  As 
this  book  is  highly  valuable,  from  containing  such  incredible  va- 
riety of  sentiments  upon  interesting  topics,  and  those  taken  from 
authors  many  of  whom  are  lost;  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  so 
incorrectly  printed,  that  in  too  many  places  it  is  hardly  intelli- 
gible ;  it  would  be  a  labour  well  worthy  an  able  critic,  by  the 
help  of  manuscripts  and  plausible  conjecture,  to  restore  it,  as  for 
as  possible,  to  its  original  purity.  The  speculations  he  chiefly 
gives  us  are  neither  trivial  nor  licentious,  but,  in  the  language 
of  Horace, 

Quod  mogis  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  nescire  malum  est 

But  to  return  from  Stobaeus  to  Suidas.     If  we  consider  the 

«  Concerning  this  little-known  anther,        *  Seo  Fabric  Biblioth.  Grsec  vol  riii. 
see  the  preftbce  of  his  learned  editor,  Kuster.     665. 
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lato  age  when  Suidas  lived;  if  we  consider,  too,  the  authors 
which  he  must  needs  have  studied,  in  order  to  form  his  work ; 
authors  who,  many  of  them,  wrote  in  the  most  refined  and  po- 
lished ages ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  late  centuries 
the  taste  for  a  purer  literature  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
that  even  then  there  were  readers  who  knew  its  value. 

In  the  ninth  century  lived  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  most  celebrated  work  may  be  called  a  journal  of 
his  studies ;  a  Journal  where  we  learn  the  various  authors  he  pe- 
rused, the  subjects  they  treated,  the  plans  of  their  works,  and 
where  sometimes,  also,  we  have  extracts.  From  him  we  are  in- 
formed, not  only  of  many  authors  now  lost,  but  what  was  in  his 
time  the  state  of  many  that  are  now  remaining. 

Among  the  authors  now  lost,  he  perused  Theopompus  the 
historian,  and  Hyperides  the  orator ;  among  those  now  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  he  perused  entire  Diodorus  Siculus.  Many  others, 
if  necessary,  might  be  added  of  either  sort. 

It  is  singular,  with  regard  to  Photius,  that  from  a  layman  he 
was  raised  at  once  to  be  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Yet  his 
studies  evidently  seem  to  have  had  such  a  rank  in  view,  being 
principally  applied  to  theology,  to  history,  and  to  oratory ;  with 
enough  philosophy  and  medicine  not  to  appear  deficient,  if  such 
subjects  should  occur.  As  to  poetry,  one  might  imagine,  either 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  it,  or  that,  in  the  train  of  his  inquiries, 
he  did  not  esteem  it  a  requisite.* 

Michael  Psellus,  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  knowing  in  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  purer  ages,  and  for  his  various 
and  extensive  learning  was  ranked  among  the  first  and  ablest 
scholars  of  his  time. 

Besides  his  treatise  of  Mathematics,  his  comments  upon  Ari- 
stotle, and  a  number  of  other  works,  (many  of  which  are  printed,) 
he  is  said  to  have  commented  and  explained  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  comedies  of  Menander,  a  treatise  now  lost,  though  extant 
as  well  as  the  comedies  in  so  late  a  period.  He  must  have  had 
a  relish  for  that  polite  writer,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  labour.^ 

Nor  need  we  wonder  this  should  happen.  Why  should  not  the 
polite  Menander  have  had  his  admirers  in  these  ages,  as  well  as 
the  licentious  Aristophanes !  Or  rather,  why  not  as  well  as  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  i   The  scholia  upon  these  (though  some, 

*  See  Fabric  BibL  Grsec  toL  ix.  369.  from  bigotry,  perhaps  from  a  consdomneas 

'  See  Fabric  Bibl  Grsec  voL  i.  769.  of  their  own  wretched  inferiority  in  every 

In  the  passage  quoted  by  Fabricins  upon  species  of  elegant  composition,  bat  certainly 

this  subject,  its  author  says,  that  the  latter  from  no  indignation  against  indecency  and 

Greek  monks  persuaded  the  latter  Greek  immorality.     For  if  so,  why  preserve  hxt- 

emperors,  to  destroy  Menander  and  many  cian  ?   why  preserve  Aristophanes  ?   why 

other  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  firom  the  loos&-  preserve  collections  of  epigrams,  more  in- 

ness  of  their  morals,  and  their  great  inde-  decent  and    flaflptious  tnan   the   grossest 

cencies.     That  the  monks  may  have  per-  productions  of  Uie  most  licentious  modem 

soaded  this,  is  not  improbable ;  perhaps  ages  ? 
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perhaps  may  be  more  ancient)  were  compiled  by  critics,  who 
lived  long  after  Psellus.' 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  all  these  scholiasts,  (whatever 
may  have  been  their  age,)  they  would  never  have  undergone  the 
labours  of  compilation  and  annotation,  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged by  the  taste  of  their  contemporary  countrjnnen.  For 
who  ever  published,  without  hopes  of  having  readers! 

The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  learned  bishop  of  ThoMa 
lonica,  Eustathius,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  ad- 
miration of  Homer  must  have  been  almost  enthusiastic,  to  cany 
him  through  so  complete,  so  minute,  and  so  vast  a  commentary 
both  upon  the  Iliad  and  the  Odjrssey,  collected  from  sndi  an 
inunense  number  both  of  critics  and  historians.^ 

Eustratius,  the  metropolitan  of  Nice,  who  lived  a  little  earlier 
In  the  same  century,  convinces  us  that  he  studied  Aristotle  with 
no  less  zeal ;  and  that,  not  only  in  his  logical  pieces,  bat  in  his 
ethical  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  minute  and  accurate  com- 
ments on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  go  under  his  name, 
and  in  which,  though  others  had  their  share,  he  still  is  found  to 
have  taken  so  large  a  portion  to  himself.^ 

Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appears  (whidi  is 
somewhat  uncommon)  to  have  understood  and  admired  the  Latin 
classics,  Cicero,  Gsesar,  Ovid,  Boethius,  and  others;  parts  of 
which  authors  he  translated,  such  as  the  Commentaries  of  Osesar 
relative  to  the  Gallic  wars,  the  Dream  of  Scipio  by  Cicero,  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  the  fine  tract  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione, 
and  (according  to  Spon)  St.  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei.  Besides 
this,  he  formed  a  Greek  Anthology,  (that  well-known  collection 
printed  by  Wechelius  in  1600,)  and  composed  several  original . 
pieces  of  his  own.'' 

It  appears  from  these  examples,  and  will  hereafter  appear  from 
others,  how  much  the  cause  of  letters  and  humanity  is  indebted 
to  the  church. 

Having  mentioned  Latin  classics,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  state  and  duration  of  the  Latin  tongue  at 
Constantinople. 

When  Constantino  founded  this  imperial  city,  he  not  only 
adorned  it  with  curiosities  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  he  induced,  by  every  sort  of  encouragement,  many  of  the 
first  families  in  Italy,  and  a  multitude  more  of  inferior  rank,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  there  settle  themselves.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  that  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  place,  till  in  a  course  of  years  it  was  supplanted  by 

t  Demetriag  Triclinias,  the  schoUast  on        '  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  Or»c  toL  u. 

Sophocles,  lived  after  Planade«,  for  he  men-  p.  ]  51 . 
tiona  him.  See  Fabric  BibL  Orsec  p.  634.         ^  See  Fabric   Biblioth.  Grsec  toL  x. 

^  See    Fabric.  Biblioth.  Orsec  toL  i.  p.  533. 
p.  289,  &c 
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Greek,  the  common  language  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
fashionable  acquired  language  of  every  polite  Roman. 

We  are  told,  that  soon  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  Borne  J  Yet  was  it  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  that  Justinian  published  his  Laws  in  Latin  at 
Constantinople;  and  that  the  celebrated  Priscian  in  the  same 
city  taught  the  principles  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

If  we  descend  to  a  period  still  later,  (so  late,  indeed,  as  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,)  we  shall  find,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  certain  formularies  preserved,  evidently  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

As  often  as  the  emperor  gave  an  imperial  banquet,  it  was  the 
custom  for  some  of  his  attendants,  at  peculiar  times  during  the 
feast,  to  repeat  and  chant  the  following  words:  Kwycripfier 
Aiov^  rifiTripiovfi  fiicrrpovfi — ^lyjSiyre,  jdofirfvi  ^fiirepdrape^  iv 
/jLOvXrof:  ayvo<:'  Aeov^  ofiin^irorey^  irpiared — *Hy  yavBUp  nrpar* 
Setre^  Aofirjvi. 

It  may  possibly  for  a  moment  surprise  a  learned  reader,  when 
he  hears  that  the  meaning  of  this  strange  jargon  is,  '^  May  Gt>d 
preserve  your  empire :  live,  imperial  lords,  for  many  years ;  God 
Almighty  so  grant:  dine,  my  lords,  in  joy." 

But  his  doubts  will  soon  vanish,  when  he^  finds  this  jargon  to 
be  Latin,  and  comes  to  read  it  exhibited  according  to  a  Latin 
alphabet : 

''  Conservet  Dens  imperium  vestrum— vivite,  domini  impend 
tores,  in  multos  annos;  Deus  Onmipotens  praestet — ^in  gaudio 
prandete,  domini." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  instances,  that  traces  of  Latin  were 
still  remaining  at  Constantinople  during  those  centuries.  It  will 
be  then,  perhaps,  less  wonderful,  if  Planudes  upon  the  same  spot 
should,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appear  to  have  understood  it. 
We  may  suppose,  that  by  degrees  it  changed  from  a  common 
language  to  a  learned  one,  and  that,  being  thus  confined  to  the 
leamecf  few,  its  valuable  works  were  by  their  labours  again  made 
known,  and  difiiised  among  their  countrymen  in  Greek  translar 
tions. 

This,  too,  will  make  it  probable,  that  even  to  the  lowest  age 
of  the  Greek  empire  their  great  libraries  contained  many  valuable 
Latin  manuscripts ;  perhaps  had  entire  copies  of  Cicero,  of  Livy, 
of  Tacitus,  and  many  others.  Where  else  did  Planudes,  when 
he  translated,  find  his  originals  i 

^  See  before,  p.  454,  note  a.  by  Leichiiu  and  ReUkiui,  at  Leipzic,  in  the 

">  These  formularies  are  selected  from  a  year  1751.    See  of  this  book,  p.  215,  216. 

ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  drawn  Many  more  traces  of  this  Hellenistic  Latin 

up  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyro-  occurs  in  other  parts  of  it    In  the  Latin 

genitos,  who  reigned  in  the  b^;inning  of  types  I  haTO  foUowed  the  c(nnmentatoc,and 

the  eleventh  century.    Tlie  book,  being  a  not  the  tianskitor ;  and  as  the  Greeks  hare 

large  folio,  was  published  in  the  origmal  no  letter  but  B  to  denote  the  Latin  V,haTe 

Qfiek,  with  a  Latin  tcaulation  and  notes,  pzefened  vmle  to  bibUe, 
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CHAPTER  V.    , 

NICETAS,  THE  CHONIATE HIS   CUKI0U8   NARRATIYB  OF  THB  MISCHIEFS 

DONE  BY  BALDWTn''s  CRUSADE,  WHEN  THEY  SACKED  CONSTANTINOPLB 

IN     THE    YEAR    1205 MANY    OF   THE    STATUES     DESCRIBED,    WHICH 

THEY     THEN     DESTROYED— A    FINE    TASTE     FOB    ARTS     AMONG    THB 

GREEKS,  EVEN  IN  THOSE  DAYS,  PROVED  FROM  THIS  NARRATIVE ^NOT 

SO  AMONG  THE  CRUSADERS AUTHENTICITY  OF  NICBTAS^S  NARBATIVB 

STATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AT  THE  LAST   PERIOD  OF  THE  GRECIAN 

EMPIRE,    AS  GIVEN    BY   CONTEMPORARY   WRITERS,    PHILELPHU8   AND 

^NEAS  SYLVIUS NATIONAL  PRIDE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  NOT  TOTALLY 

EXTINCT  EVEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 

Besides  Planndes,  a  large  number  of  the  same  nation  might  be 
mentioned,  but  I  omit  them  all  for  the  sake  of  Nicetas,  the 
Choniate,  in  order  to  prove  through  him,  that  the  more  refined 
part  of  that  ingenious  people  had  not  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  lost  their  taste ;  a  taste  not  confined  to  literary  works 
only,  but  extended  to  works  of  other  kinds  and  character. 

This  historian  (I  mean  Nicetas  °)  was  present  at  the  sacking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Barbarians  of  Baldwyn^s  crusade,  in 
the  year  1205.  Take,  by  the  way  of  sample,  a  part  only  of  his 
enumeration  of  the  noble  statues,  which  were  probably  brought 
thither  by  Constantine  to  decorate  his  new  city,  and  which 
these  adventurers  then  destroyed.** 

Among  others,  he  mentions  the  colossian  statue  of  Juno, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Constantine ;  the  statue  of  Paris  stand- 
ing by  Venus,  and  delivering  to  her  the  golden  apple ;  a  square 
and  lofty  obelisk,  with  a  figure  on  it  to  indicate  the  wind ;  the 
figure  of  Bellerophon,  riding  upon  Pegasus ;  the  pensive  Hercules, 
made  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Lysippus ;  the  two  celebrated 
figures  of  the  man  and  the  ass,  erected  by  Augustus  after  his 
victory  at  Actium ;  the  wolf,  suckling  B/omulus  and  Bemus ;  an 
eagle  destroying  a  serpent,  set  up  by  Apollonius  Tyaneus ;  and 
an  exquisite  Helen,  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  elegance. 

Speaking  of  the  wind-obelisk,  he  relates  with  the  greatest 
feeling  the  curious  work  on  its  sides:  the  rural  scene;  birds 
singing;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes;  sheep 
bleating;    lambs  skipping;    the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and 

^  He  was   called    the  Choniate    from  ning  from  p.  405,  and  proceeding  to  p.  418. 

Chonse,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  poBaessed,  The  author  has  endeayonred  to  make  his 

when  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  some  translated  extracts  fiuthful,  but  he  thought 

of  the  highest  dignities.    Fabric.  Biblioth.  the  whole  original  Greek  too  much  to  be 

Gnec  vol.  xi.  p.  401,  402.  inserted,  especially  as  it  may  be  found  in 

®  A  large  part  of  this  chapter  is  extracted  Fabridus^s  BiblioUieca,  a  book  by  no  means 

from  the  History  of  Nicetas,  as  printed  by  rare.    A  few  particular  passages  he   has 

Fabricius  in  the  tome  above  quoted,  be({in-  given  in  the  originaL 
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fishing ;  little  Daked  Gupids,  laughing,  playing,  and  pelting  each 
other  with  apples;  a  figure  on  the  summit,  turning  with  the 
slightest  blast,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind'^s  attendant. 

Of  the  two  statues  brought  from  Aetium,  he  relates,  that  they 
were  set  up  there  by  Augustus  on  the  following  incident.  As 
he  went  out  by  night  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Antony,  he 
met  a  man  driving  an  ass.  The  man  was  asked,  who  he  was, 
and  whither  he  was  going  i  My  name,  replied  he,  is  Nico,  my 
ass^s  name  Nicander ;  and  I  am  going  to  Gsesar^s  army.  The 
story  derives  its  force  from  the  good  omen  of  lucky  names,  and 
may  be  found  (though  with  some  variation)  both  in  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch.  The  real  curiosity  was,  that  statues  so  celebrated 
should  be  then  existing. 

If  the  figures  of  the  wolf  and  the  founders  of  Some  were  of 
the  same  age,  they  might  probably  have  been  the  very  work  to 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  in  describing  the 
shield  of  JEne&a : 

lUam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mnlcere  alteraos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua.  Mn,  viiL  633. 

But  nowhere  does  the  taste  of  Nicetas  appear  so  strongly,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Hercules  and  the  Helen. 

"  The  Hercules  is  exhibited  to  us,  as  if  he  were  actually  pre- 
sent— immense  in  bulk,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  reposing 
himself — his  lionVskin  (that  looked  formidable  even  in  brass) 
thrown  over  him — ^himself  sitting  without  a  quiver,  a  bow,  or  a 
club,  but  having  the  right  leg  bent  at  the  knee ;  his  head  gently 
reclining  on  the  hand  of  his  left  arm ;  and  a  countenance  full  of 
dejection,  as  if  he  were  reflecting  with  indignation  on  the  many 
successive  labours  imposed  on  him  by  Eurystheus.'^P 

For  his  person,  we  are  informed  ne  was  ample  in  the  chest ; 
broad  in  the  shoulders ;  had  hair  that  curled ;  arms  that  were 
strong  and  muscular ;  and  a  magnitude,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  original  Hercules,  were  he  to  revive ;  a 
leg  being  equal  in  length  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man.** 
And  yet  adds  Nicetas,  filled  with  indignation,  '^  this  Hercules, 
being  such  as  here  represented,  this  very  Hercules  did  not  these 
men  spare.^ 

I  can  only  subjoin,  by  way  of  digression,  that  there  is  a  fine 
Greek  epigram  describmg  the  statue  of  a  dejected  Hercules, 
sitting  without  his  weapons,  which  exactly  resembles  this  of 
Nicetas,  and  which  is  said  likewise  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
only  there  the  poet  imputes  his  hero's  dejection,  not  to  the 
tyranny  of  Eurystheus,  but  to  the  love  of  Omphale.' 

If  Nicetas  speak  with  admiration  of  this  statue,  it  is  with 

P  *EKdBifro  8^1  fi^  ywovrhv  i^rififUyos^  fiii  xXarhs,  riir  rfAxa  oZXoSf  k,  r.  X.     Ibid. 

T^iow   rcuif  XfpoTif  <l>€p09y,  fi^  nc   r.   A.  p.  409. 
Fabr.  as  aboye,  p.  408,  409.  '  Vid.  Antholog.  L  It.  tit  1. 

4  ''Hp  84  rh  irrrproy  tifphs,  rods  ^/iovf 
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rapture  lie  meDtions  the  other.  ^^  What  (says  he)  ahall  I  say  of 
the  beauteous  Helen ;  of  her  who  brought  toother  aU  Greece 
against  Troy  i  Did  she  mitigate  these  immitigable,  these  iron- 
hearted  men!  No,  (says  he,)  nothing  like  it  could  even  she 
affect,  who  had  before  enslaved  so  many  spectators  with  her 
beauty."* 

After  this  he  describes  her  dress,  and  then  proceeds  to  her 
person;  which  description,  as  it  is  something  singular,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  more  strictly. 

*^  Her  lips,  (says  he,)  like  opening  flowers,  were  gently 
parted,  as  if  she  was  going  to  speak :  and  as  for  that  graoefbl 
smile,  which  instantly  met  the  beholder,  and  filled  him  with 
delight ;  those  elegant  curvatures  of  her  eye-brows,  and  the  re- 
maining harmony  of  her  figure;  they  were  what  no  words  can 
describe,  and  deliver  down  to  posterity."^ 

He  then  breaks  into  an  exclamation :  ^^But,  O!  Helen,  thos 
pure  and  genuine  beauty ;  offspring  of  the  loves ;  decorated  by 
the  care  of  Venus;  most  exquisite  of  nature^s  gifts;  prize  of 
contest  between  Trojans  and  Grecians;  where  was  thy  Ne- 
penthes, that  soothing  draught  which  thou  leamedst  in  ^gypt ! 
Where  thy  irresistible  love-charms  I  Why  didst  thou  not  em- 
ploy them  now,  as  thou  didst  in  days  of  yore  t  Alas !  I  fear 
it  was  destined  by  &te,  that  thou  shouldst  perish  by  flames ; 
thou,  who  didst  not  cease  even  in  thy  statue  to  inflame  beholden 
into  love.  I  could  almost  say  that  these  sons  of  iBneas  had  de- 
molished thee  by  fire,  as  a  species  of  retaliation  for  the  burning 
of  their  Troy,  as  those  flxunes  were  kindled  by  thy  unfortonate 


amours.*"" 


I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  relations,  and  have  trans- 
lated for  the  greater  part  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  not 
only  because  the  facts  are  little  known,  but  because  they  tend 
to  prove,  that  even  in  those  dark  ages  (as  we  have  too  many 
reasons  to  call  them)  there  were  Greeks  still  extant,  who  had  a 
taste  for  the  finer  arts,  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  their 
exquisite  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  without  indigna- 
tion reflect  on  these  brutal  crusaders,  who,  after  many  instances 
of  sacrilegious  avarice,  related  by  Nicetas  in  consequence  of  their 
success,  could  destroy  all  these,  and  many  other  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  melting  them  down  (for  they  were  of  brass) 
into  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  exchanging  things  of 
inestimable   value   for  a  poor  pittance  of  contemptible   coin.' 

■  ''Ap*  ifittXi^t  rods  9wrfi€tXiKrovs ;  dLp\  atrrSOtv  koA^v,  *Ep^o>y  fi6<rx^vfiM,  ^A^poSt- 

4fid\$a^f  rods  ffiZiipi^povas ;  oi  fiiiv  oZv  rris  rriiAtko^xVM^  xaydpurrof  ^6ir—n  8^ 

ol^^  i\<ai  rotovTov  ri  StUrrtrtu  ii  frdma  p*llULy  Tp^v  K<d  'EXXfitrnp  fipdfiwfUL,  wov 

BfOT^y  r^  ir(i\Aci  HovXaytay^caa-a,  Kadwipf  aoi  -rh  iir}iw€vO\s^  k.  r.  ^.     Ibid.  p.  413. 
K,  r.  X.     Fabric,  ut  supra,  p.  412,  413.  '  Kcirt^^curiy  [kyi\tMTa\  tts  rofdo'/ut, 

'  *Hy  8j^  Kol  r&  X^^^«  KoX^Kuy  Hlmiv,  iipraKcurffOfJityoi  /wcp&y  r&  fieydXa,  <tal  rck 

Mfia  irapayoiy6iJitya,  &s  /col  SokcDk,  k.  t.  \.  SonreU'cuy  xorffi4vra  fuylirrms  oJIrtScMwr 

Ibid.  p.  413.  &KrtSt9((Krcs  K^ptJidrmv.     Ibid.  p.  4(^ 

"  'AAA*  'n    TvvZaph    'E\4yrij    «<UAo5 
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They  gnrely  were  what  Nicetas  well  calls  them,  rav  xakov 
avipaoTOi  fidpfiapoCy  ^^  barbarians  devoid  of  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  fair/'^ 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  sad  and  savage  events 
happened  more  than  a  century  after  these  adventurers  had  first 
passed  into  the  East,  above  four-score  years  of  which  time  they 
had  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.    But 

Coelum,  non  animnm  mutant,  &c.*  Hor. 

Though  I  have  done  with  these  events,  I  cannot  quit  the 
Greeks  without  adding  a  word  upon  Constantinople,  as  to 
literature  and  language,  iust  before  the  fatal  period  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  There  is  more  stress  to  be  laid  upon  my 
quotations,  as  they  are  transcribed  from  authors  who  Hved  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  after. 

Hear  what  Philelphus  says,  who  was  himself  at  Constantinople 
in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Ghreek  empire 
still  subsisted.  ^^  Those  Greeks  (says  he)  whose  language  has 
not  been  depraved,  and  whom  we  ourselves  both  follow  and 
imitate,  speak  even  at  this  time,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  as  the 
comic  Aristophanes  did,  or  the  tragic  Euripides ;  as  the  orators 
would  talk ;  as  the  historians ;  as  the  philosophers  themselves, 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle.'"* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  corruption  of  the  tongue  in  that  city 
by  the  concourse  of  traders  and  strangers,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
people  belonging  to  the  court  still  retained  ''  the  ancient  dignity 
and  elegance  of  speech ;  and,  above  all,  the  women  of  quality, 
who,  as  they  were  wholly  precluded  fit)m  strangers,  still  pre- 
served that  genuine  and  pure  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
uncorrupted."^ 

'  I  have  giyen  the  words  of  Nicetas  Epist  in  Hodii  de  Graeds  iUustribua,  lib.  L 

himself,  whiw  precede  the  passage  just  p.  188. 

quoted.    In  another  part  of  his  narratiTe  ^  The  same  Philelphus,  in   the    same 

he  styles  them  illiterate  barbarians,  who  epistle,  adds,  Nam  Tiri  aulid  veterem  ser- 

absolutely  did  not  know  their  A  B  C —  monis  dignitatem  atque  el^gantiam  retine- 

rap*  itypofifidrou  fiapfidpou^  itoi  r4\€0¥  bant ;  in  primisque  ipsae  nobilet  muliezes, 

aya\^a3^o»,  p.  414.  quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  yiris 

*  It  ought  to  be  obserred,  that  though  the  peregrinis  commercium,  merus  iUe  ac  puma 

nanatiye  of  Nicetas,  whence  these  extracts  Graecorum  sermo  serrabatur  intactus.  Hod. 

are  taken,  appear  not  in  the  printed  editions,  ut  supra. 

(being  probably  either  through  firaud,  or  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  what  Phi- 
shame,  or  both,  designedly  omitted,)  yet  lelphus  relates  concerning  the  women  of 
has  it  been  published  by  that  honest  and  rank  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  should 
learned  critic  Fabricius,  in  the  sixth  Tolume  be  related  by  Cicero  concerning  the  women 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Greeca  here  quoted,  and  of  rank  in  the  polished  days  of  the  Roman 
is  still  extant  in  a  fiiir  and  ancient  manu-  commonwealth ;  concemingCornelia,mother 
script  of  the  two  last  books  of  Nicetas,  of  the  Gracchi ;  concerning  Lselia,  daughter 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  of  the  great  Lselius  ;  concerning  the  Mudae, 

■  Graeci,  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit,  the  Liciniae  ;  in  short,  the  mothers,  wives, 

et  quos  ipsi  tum  sequimur,  tum  imitamur,  and  daughters  ofthe  most  illustrious  Romans 

ita  loquuntur  Yulgo  hac  etiam  in  tempestate,  of  that  illustrious  age. 

ut    Aristophanes    comicus,   ut    Euripides  Cicero  accounts  for  the  purity  of  their 

tragicus,  ut  oiatores  omnes,  ut  philosophi  language,  and  for  its  being  untainted  with 

etiam  ipsi  et  Plato  etAristoteles.  Philelph.  vitious   novelty,   precisely  as  Phildphus 
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^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  by  the  nmne  of  Pius  the 
Second,  was  the  scholar  of  this  Philelphus.  A  long  letter  of  his 
is  extant  upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet ;  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  cardinal,  just  after  that  fatal  event. 
Speaking  of  the  fortune  of  the  city,  he  observes,  that  New 
Kome  (for  so  they  often  called  Constantinople)  had  subsisted, 
from  its  foundation  to  its  capture,  nearly  the  same  number  of 
years  with  Old  Rome ;  that  between  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Old  Rome,  and  the  Goth,  Alaric,  who  took  it,  was  an  interval 
of  about  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  that  there  was  nearly  the 
same  interval  between  Constantino  and  Mahomet  the  Great. 

He  observes,  that  though  this  last  city  had  been  tiUcen  before, 
it  had  never  before  suffered  so  total  and  so  &tal  a  change. 
*^  Till  this  period  (says  he)  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wisdom 
remained  at  Constantinople ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  mansion,  the 
seat  of  letters,  no  one  of  the  Latins  could  be  deemed  sufficiently 
learned,  if  he  had  not  studied  for  some  time  at  Constantinople. 
The  same  reputation  for  sciences,  which  Athens  had  in  the 
times  of  ancient  Rome,  did  Constantinople  appear  to  po^eas  in 
our  times.  It  was  thence  that  Plato  was  restored  to  us;  it 
was  thence  that  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Xenophon, 
Thucydides,  Basil,  Dionysius,  Origen,  and  others,  were  in  our 
days  made  known ;  and  many  more  in  futurity  we  hoped  would 
become  so.     But  now,  as  the  Turks  have  conquered,^  &c* 

A  little  further  in  the  same  epistle,  when  he  expresses  his 
fears  lest  the  Turks  should  destroy  all  books  but  their  own, 
he  subjoins,  "Now  therefore  both  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Menander,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  poets,  will  undergo  a 
second  death.  Now  will  a  final  destruction  find  its  way  to  the 
Greek  philosophers.  A  little  light  will  remain  perhaps  among 
the  Latins,  but  that  I  apprehend  will  not  be  long,  unless  Gk>d 
from  heaven  will  look  upon  us  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and 
grant  a  better  fortune  either  to  the  Roman  empire,  or  to  the 
apostolic  see,''  &c.** 

does.     Facilius  enim  moliercs  incomiptam  mostbcnis,XenophoiitU,ThQC7didu,Ba8ilii, 

antiquitatem  conservant,   quod,  multorum  Dionysii,  Origenis  ct  aliorum  mnlta  LfttiniB 

sermonis  cxpcrtea,  ea  tenent  semper,  quae  opera    diebuB    nostris    manifefltata    sunt ; 

prima  didiccnint  multa    quoquc    in    futumm  manifestanda 

This  passage  is  no  small  strengthening  sperabamus.  Nunc  yerOfVincentibasTurcia, 

of  Philelphu8*s  authority.     Sec  Ciccr.  de  Ac.     Mnesd  Sylv.  Epist  p.  704,  705.  edit. 

Oratore  iii.  45.  et  de  Claris  Orator,  s.  211.  Basil.  1551. 

"  Itaque  mansit  in  hunc  diem  vetustaj         *•  Nunc  ergo  ct   Homero,  et  Pindaro, 

■apientiffi  apud    Constantinopolim    menu-  Menandro,  ct  omnibus  illustrioribus  poetis 

mentum :  ac,  velut  ibi  doraicilium  literarum  secunda  mors  erit ;  nunc  Gnecorum  philo- 

esset,  ct  arx   summa:  philosophise,  nemo  sophorum  ultima  patebit  interitua.  Restabit 

Latinorum  satis  doctus  vidcri  poterat,  nisi  aliquid  lucis  apud  Latinos ;  at,  &teor,  neque 

Constantinopoli     aliquandem     studuisset ;  id  erit  diutumum,  nisi  mitiori   nos   oculo 

quodquc  florentc  Roma  doctrinarum  nomen  Deus  ex  alto  respexerit,  fortunamque  vel 

habuerunt  Athenae,  id   tempestate  nostra  imperio  Romano,  ycl  apostolicse  sedi  pnebu- 

▼idcbatur  Constantinopolis  obtinen*.     Iiide  erit  meliorein,  &c.     Ibid.  p.  705,  706. 
nobis  Plato  redditus :  inde  Aristotclis,  De-         Those  who  have  not  the  old  edition  of 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  this  epistle,  by  Latins^  he  means 
the  Western  Europeans,  as  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  or  Eastern ; 
and  that  by  the  Roman  empire,  (just  before  mentioned,)  he 
means  the  Germanic  body. 

The  author'*s  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  letters  in  the  West 
was  premature ;  for,  upon  the  destruction  of  this  imperial  city, 
the  number  of  learned  Greeks,  which  this  event  drove  into  those 
Western  parts  of  Europe;  the  favour  of  the  popes  and  the 
Medici  family,  shewn  at  this  period  to  literature ;  together  with 
the  then  recent  invention  of  printing,  which,  by  multiplying 
copies  of  books;  made  them  so  easy  to  be  purchased ;  all  this  (I 
say)  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
and  to  put  things  into  that  train  in  which  we  hope  they  may 
long  continue. 

Besides  Philelphus,  JEneaa  Sylvius,  and  many  others,  who 
were  Italians,  I  might  mention  two  Greeks  of  the  same  age, 
George  Gemistus  and  cardinal  Bessario,  both  of  them  deeply 
knowing  in  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

But  as  some  account  of  these  last  and  of  their  writings  has 
been  already  given,^  I  shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  related 
a  short  narrative ;  a  narrative  so  far  curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove, 
that  even  among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servituae,  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory  is  not  yet  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (lord  Anson'^s  brother)  was  upon 
his  travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
said,  with  some  satisfaction,  "  There  it  was  our  fleet  lay.''  Mr. 
Anson  demanded,  "What  fleet T  "What  fleet?''  replied  the 
old  man,  (a  little  piqued  at  the  question,)  "  Why,  our  Grecian 
fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy." « 

But  we  must  now  quit  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
plan,  pass  to  the  Arabians,  followers  of  Mahomet. 

^neas  Sylvius,  may  find  the  above  quota-  '  See  Philosoph.  Arrangementg,  p.  319, 

tions  in  Hody  de  Gnecis  lilustribus,  Lond.  note. 

1751.  Svo.  K  This  story  was  told  the  author  by  Mr. 

*  Nicetas  had  before  called  them,  sons  of  Anson  himse^ 
JEnetuL    See  p.  474. 
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CHAPTEB  VI. 

CONCERNING    THE    SECOND    CLASS    OF    GENIUSES    DURING    THB     MIDDLB 

AGE,  THE    ARABIANS,   OR   SARACEN9— AT   FIRST,    BARBAROUS THSIR 

CHARACTER    BEFORE    THE     TIME    OF     MAHOMET THEIR      GBBLAXnT 

CALIPHS    WERE    FROM    AMONG    THE   ABA8SID.fi ALMANZUB     09B   OF 

THE  FIRST  OF  THAT  RACE ALMAMUN  OF  THE    SAME    RACK,  A  6RKAT 

PATRON    OF   LEARNING  AND   LEARNED  MEN ARABIANS   CULTIVATSD 

LETTERS,    AS    THEIR    EMPIRE    GREW    SETTLED    AND    ESTABLIBHKD-^ 
TRANSLATED  THE  BEST  GREEK  AUTHORS   INTO  THEIR  OWN  UUVGUAGB 

HISTORIANS,    ABULPHARAGIUS,    ABULFEDA,     BOHADIN KXTRAGTB 

FROM  THE  LAST  CONCERNING  8ALADIN. 

The  Arabians  began  ill.^  The  sentiment  of  their  caliph  Omar, 
when  he  commanded  the  Alexandrian  library  to  be  burnt,  (a  fibct 
we  have  already  related,')  was  natural  to  any  bigot,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  despotism.  But  they  grew  more  rational,  as 
they  grew  less  bigoted,  and  by  degrees  began  to  think  that 
science  was  worth  cultivating.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  recurred  to  their  ancient  character ;  that  character  whidi 
they  did  not  rest  upon  brutal  force  alone,  but  which  they 
boasted  to  imply  three  capital  things — ^hospitality,  valour,  and 
eloquence.*' 

When  success  in  arms  has  defeated  rivals,  and  empire  be- 
comes not  only  extended  but  established,  then  is  it  that  nations 
begin  to  think  of  letters,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  liberal 
speculation.  This  happened  to  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  Persians ;  to  the  Romans,  afler  they  tri- 
umphed over  Carthage ;  and  to  the  Arabians,  after  the  caliphate 
was  established  at  Bagdad.* 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
after  the  four  first  caliphs,  came  the  race  of  the  Ommiadse. 
These,  about  thirty  years  after  Mahomet,  upon  the  destruction 
of  All,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  held  it  ninety  years.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Arabic  historians  as  a  race  of  tyrants, 
and  were  in  number  fourteen."'  Having  made  themselves,  by 
their  oppressions,  to  be  much  detested,  the  last  of  them,  Merwin, 
was  deposed  by  Al-SufFah,  from  whom  began  another  race,  the 

^  As  many  quotations  are  made  in  the  in  his  preface  the  following  passage  from 

following  chapters  from  Arabian  writers,  Saphadius,  an  Arabic  author.     AnU>es  an- 

and  more  particularly  from  Abulpharagius,  tiquitus  non   habebant,  quo  gloriarentur, 

Abulfeda,  and  Bohadin,  a  short  account  of  quam  gladio,  hospite,  et  eloquentia. 
those  three  authors  will  be  given  in  the        *  See  before,  p.  459. 
notes  of  this  chapter,  where  their  names        ^  See  Herbclofs  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 

come  in  course  to  be  mentioned.  under  the  word  Ommiades;  also  Abulpham- 

'  See  before,  p.  458.  gius,  p.  1 38, 1 60 ;  and  in  particular  Abulfeda, 

^  Schultens,  in  his  Monumenta  vctustiora  p.  138|  &c. 
Arabiae,  (Lugdun.  Batavor.  1740,)  gives  us 
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race  of  Abassida),"  who  claimed  to  be  related  in  blood  to  Maho- 
met, by  descending  from  his  uncle,  Abbas. 

As  many  of  these  were  far  superior  in  character  to  their  pre- 
decessors, so  their  dominion  was  of  much  longer  duration,  lasting 
for  more  than  five  centuries. 

The  former  part  of  this  period  may  be  caUed  the  era  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate. 

Almanzur,  who  was  among  the  first  of  them,  removed  the  im- 
perial seat  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  a  city  which  he  himself 
founded  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  throughout  the  East. 

Almanzur  was  not  only  a  great  conqueror,  but  a  lover  of 
letters  and  learned  men.  it  was  under  him  that  Arabian  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  medicine  and  a 
few  other  branches,  was  extended  to  sciences  of  every  denomina- 
tion.** 

His  grandson,  Almamun,  (who  reigned  about  fifty  years 
after,)  giving  a  full  scope  to  his  love  of  learning,  sent  to  the 
Greek  emperors  for  copies  of  their  best  books;  employed  the 
ablest  scholars  that  could  be  found  to  translate  them ;  and, 
when  translated,  encouraged  men  of  genius  in  their  perusal, 
taking  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  literary  conversations. 
Then  was  it  that  learned  men,  in  the  lofty  language  of  Eastern 
eloquence,  were  called  *'  luminaries  that  dispel  darkness ;  lords 
of  human  kind ;  of  whom,  when  the  world  becomes  destitute,  it 
becomes  barbarous  and  savage.'*^P 

The  rapid  victories  of  these  Eastern  conquerors  soon  carried 
their  empire  from  Asia  even  into  the  remote  regions  of  Spain. 
Letters  followed  them,  as  they  went.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
best  Greek  commentators,  were  soon  translated  into  Arabic ;  so 
were  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Diophantus,  and  the  other 
Greek  mathematicians ;  so  Hippocrates,  Gkilen,  and  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  medicine ;  so  Ptolemy,  and  the  noted  writers  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy.  The  study  of  these  Greeks  produced 
others  like  them;  produced  others,  who  not  only  explained 
them  in  Arabic  comments,  but  composed  themselves  original 
pieces  upon  the  same  principles. 

Averroes  was  celebrated  for  his  philosophy  in  Spain ;  Alphar 
rabi  and  Avicenna  were  equally  admired  through  Asia.^i  Science 
(to  speak  a  little  in  their  own  style)  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
tended 

A  OadibuB  usque 
Auroram  et  Gangem. 

"  Abulphar.  p.  138 — 150,  &c.  Abulfeda,  stands  thus  in  the  Latin  yersion  of  the  page 

p.  143.     Herbelot*8  Bib.  Orient  under  the  last  quoted:  Docti  tenebrarum  lumina  sunt, 

word  Abatsides,  et  generis  humani  domini,  quibns  destitn- 

**  See  Abulfeda,  p.  144.    Abulphamg.  p.  tus  ferns  eradit  mundus. 
139.  141. 160.  1  See  Herbelot,  under  the  scTend  names 

P  See  Abulfeda,  p.  181.    Abulpharag.  p.  here  quoted. 
160, 161.    The  lofty  language  alluded  to 
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Nor,  in  this  immenso  multitude,  did  they  want  hlstoriaiis, 
some  of  which  (such  as  Abulfcda,  Abulpharagius,  Bohadin,''  aod 
others)  have  been  translated,  and  are  perused,  even  in  their 
translations,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  they  give  not  only 
the  outlines  of  amazing  enterprises,  but  a  sample  of  mannen 
and  character  widely  differing  from  our  own. 

No  history,  perhaps,  can  be  more  curious  than  the  Life  of 
Saladin  by  liohadin.  This  author  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  person  of  this  great  prince  through  all  his  active  and 
important  life,  down  to  his  last  sickness,  and  the  very  hour  of 
his  death.  The  many  curious  anecdotes  which  he  relatesi,  give 
us  the  striking  picture  of  an  Eastern  hero. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  Saladin'^s  justice  and  afiability. 

^'  He  was  in  company  once  with  his  intimate  friends,  enjoying 
their  conversation  apart,  the  crowd  being  dismissed,  when  a  slave 
of  some  rank  brought  him  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  person  op- 
pressed. The  Sultan  said,  that  he  was  then  &tigued,  and 
wished  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  might  for  a  time  be  de- 
ferred. The  other  did  not  attend  to  what  was  desired,  but  on 
the  contrary  almost  thrust  the  petition  into  the  sultan'^s  fauce. 
The  sultan,  on  this,  opening  and  reading  it  over,  declared  he 

'  Abolfeda  wot  an  Oriental  prince,  d»-  birth,  and  wrote  in  Arabic,  u  did  Abal- 

leended  from  the  same  fiunily  with  the  feda.     He   brought  down   bit  bistmy  a 

great  Saladin.     He  died  in  the  year  1345,  little  below  the  time  of  the   oel«^nited 

and  publinhcd  a  general  history,  in  which,  Jinges  Chan ;  that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the 

however,  he  is  most  particular  and  diifiise  thirteenth  century,  the  time  when  he  lired. 

in  the  narrative  of  Mahomet  and  his  sac-  A  fine  edition  of  this  author  was  giren  in 

cetsors.  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  the  learned  Pococke, 

Learned  men  have  published  different  in  two  small  quartos,  at  Oxford,  1 663. 
parU  of  this  curious  author.     Qagnier  gave        Bohadin  wrote  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 

us,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  as  much  of  him  as  Saladin,  but  more  particulariy  that  pan  of 

lekted  to  Mahomet    This  was  printed  in  it  which  respects  the  crusades,  and  Saladin^ 

a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1723.  taking  of  Jerusalem.     Bohadin  has  many 

The  largest  portion,  and  from  which  thingstorcnder  his  history  highly  valuable: 
most  of  the  &cts  here  related  are  taken,  he  was  a  contemporary  writer ;  was  an  eye- 
was  published  by  lieiske,  or  Reiskius,  (a  witness  of  almost  every  transaction  ;  and 
rery  able  scholar,)  in  Latin  only,  and  in-  what  is  more,  instead  of  being  an  obecuie 
eludes  the  history  of  the  Arabians  and  man,  was  high  in  office,  a  fevourite  of 
their  caliplis,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Saladin^s,  and  constantly  about  his  person. 
Mahometan  era.  An.  Dom.  62*2,  to  their  This  author  flourished  in  the  twelfVh  oen- 
406th  year.  An.  Dora.  lOlA.  This  book,  a  tury  ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Saladin  and 
moderate  or  thin  quarto,  was  printed  at  king  Richard,  Snlodin^s  antagonist. 
Leipxic,  in  the  year  1754.  Bohadin*s  history,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 

We  have  another  portion  of  a  period  with  much  excellent  erudition,  was  pub- 
later  still  than  this,  published  by  Schultens  lishi>d  in  an  elegant  folio,  by  that  accurate 
in  Arabic  and  Latin ;  a  portion  relative  scholar,  Schultens,  at  Leyden,  in  the  year 
to  the  life  of  Saladin,  and  subjoined  by  1755. 

Schultens  to  the  Life  of  that  great  prince         It  must  be  observed,  that  though  Abul- 

by  Bohadin,  which  he  (Schultens)  published,  pharagius  was  a  Christian,  yet  Abulfeda 

But  more  of  this  hereafter.  and  Bohadin  were  both  Mahometans.     All 

Abulphoragius  gave  likewise  a  general  three  historians  bear  a  great  resemblance  to 
histor}',  divided  into  nine  dynasties,  but  is  Plutarch,  as  they  have  enriched  their  hie- 
far  more  minute  and  diflusc  (as  well  as  tories  with  so  many  striking  anecdote*. 
Abulfeda)  in  his  history  of  Mahomet  and  From  Abulphoragius,  too,  and  Abulfeda, 
the  caliphs.  we  have  much  curious  information  as  to  the 

He  was  a  Christian,  and  the  son  of  a  progress  and  state  of  literature  in  those 

Christian  physician  ;   was  an  Asiatic  by  ages  and  countries. 
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thought  the  petitioDer^s  cause  a  good  one.  '  Let,  then,  our  sove- 
reign lord,**  says  the  other,  ''sign  it«^  ^ There  is  no  inkstand,^ 
says  the  sultan,  (who,  being  at  that  time  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter.)  '  You 
have  one,'  replies  the  petitioner,  '  in  the  inner  part  of  your  tent,** 
(which  meant,  as  the  writer  well  observes,  little  less  than  bidding 
the  prince  go  and  bring  it  himself.)  The  sultan,  looking  back 
and  seeing  the  inkstand  behind  him,  cries  out,  ^God  help  me, 
the  man  says  true,**  and  immediately  reached  back  for  it,  and 
signed  the  instrument." 

Here  the  historian,  who  was  present,  spoke  the  language  of  a 
good  courtier.  "  God  Almighty,*"  said  he,  "  bore  this  testimony 
to  our  prophet,  that  his  disposition  was  a  sublime  one :  our  so- 
vereign lord,  I  perceive,  has  a  temper  like  him.'*'*  The  sultan, 
not  regarding  the  compliment,  replied  coolly,  ''  The  man  did 
no  harm ;  we  have  despatched  his  business,  and  the  reward  is 
at  hand.*"* 

After  this  fact  we  shall  the  more  readily  believe  Bohadin, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  illustrious  person,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  conversation  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pleasing;  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabian  families,  of  their  history, 
their  rites,  and  customs ;  that  he  knew  also  the  genealogies  of 
their  horses,  (for  which  we  know  that  to  this  hour  Arabia  is 
celebrated ;)  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  was  rare  and  curious 
in  the  world  at  large ;  that  he  was  particularly  affable  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  health  of  his  friends,  their  illness,  their  medi- 
cines, &;c.;  that  his  discourse  was  free  from  all  obscenity  and 
scandal ;  and  that  he  was  remarkably  tender  and  compassionate 
both  to  orphans  and  to  persons  in  years.' 

I  may  add  from  the  same  authority  an  instance  of  his 
justice. 

'^  As  Bohadin,  the  historian,  was  one  day  exercising  at  Jeru- 
salem his  office  of  a  judge,  a  decent  old  merchant  tendered  him 
a  bill  or  libel  of  complaint,  which  he  insisted  upon  having  opened. 
*  Who,'  says  Bohadin  *  is  your  adversary?'  *  My  adversary,'  re- 
plies the  merchant,  ^  is  the  sultan  himself:  but  this  is  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  we  have  heard  that  you  (applying  to  Bohadin) 
are  not  governed  by  regard  to  persons.'  Bohadin  told  him  the 
cause  could  not  be  decided  without  his  adversary's  being  first 
apprized.  The  sultan  accordingly  was  informed  of  the  affair, 
submitted  to  appear,  produced  his  witnesses,  and,  having  justly 
defended  himself,  gained  the  cause.  Yet  so  little  did  he  resent 
this  treatment,  that  he  dismissed  his  antagonist  with  a  rich  gar- 
ment and  a  donation."" 

His  severity  upon  occasions  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
clemency. 

"  See  Bohadin,  p.  22.  tht  Ezcerpta  from  Abnlfieda,  p.  62,  03. 

*  Ibid.  p.  28.  and  at  the  end  of  Bohadin,       •  See  Bohadin,  p.  10. 
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We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  Arnold,  lord  of  Oradia, 
(called  Reginald  b^  M.  Paris,  and  Bainold  by  Fuller,)  had 
thought  proper,  during  the  truce  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Saracens,  to  fall  upon  the  caravan  of  travellers  going  to  Mecca 
from  Egypt,  whom  he  cruelly  pillaged  and  thrust  into  doogecnis, 
and  when  they  appealed  to  the  truce  for  better  usage,  replied 
with  scorn,  ^'  Let  your  Mahomet  deliver  you.*" 

Saladin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  perfidy,  vowed  a  yow 
to  despatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  ever  make  him 
prisoner.  The  event  happened  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn, 
where  Ouy  king  of  Jerusalem,  Arnold,  and  all  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Christian  army  were  taken.  Saladin,  aa 
soon  as  his  tent  could  be  erected,  in  the  height  of  his  festivity, 
orders  king  Ouy,  his  brother  G^ffry,  and  prince  Arnold  into 
bis  presence. 

As  Ouy,  the  king,  was  nearlv  dying  for  thirst,  Saladin  pre- 
sented him  a  delicious  cup,  cooled  with  snow,  out  of  which  the 
king  drank,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  Arnold.  ^^Tell  the 
king,^  says  the  sultan,  turning  to  his  interpreter,  ^^tell  him. 
Thou,  king,  art  he,  who  hast  given  the  cup  to  tlus  man,  and 
not  I."" 

Now  it  is  a  most  admirable  custom  (observes  Bohadin)  among 
the  Arabians,  a  custom  breathing  their  liberal  and  noUe  die- 
position,  that  a  captive,  the  moment  he  has  obtained  meat  or 
arink  from  his  captor,  is  by  that  very  treatment  rendered  se- 
cure of  life,  the  Arabians  being  a  people  by  whom  hospitality 
and  the  generous  point  of  honour  is  most  sacredly  observed. 

The  prisoners,  being  dismissed,  were  soon  remanded,  when 
only  the  sultan  and  a  few  of  his  ministers  were  left.  Arnold 
was  the  first  brought  in,  whom  the  sultan  reminding  of  his  ir- 
reverent speech,  subjoined,  '^  See  me  now  act  the  part  of  Maho- 
met''s  avenger.""  He  then  offers  Arnold  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan faith ;  which  he  refiising,  the  sultan  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  gave  him  a  stroke  that  broke  the  hilt,  while  the  rest 
of  his  attendants  joined  and  despatched  him.  King  Ghiy 
thought  the  same  destiny  was  prepared  for  him.  The  sultan, 
however,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  observing,  that  "  it  vras  not 
customary  for  kings  to  kin  kings ;  but  that  thui  man  had  brought 
destruction  upon  himself,  by  passing  the  bounds  of  all  fidth  and 
honour.'*'* 

When  princes  are  victorious,  their  rigour  is  often  apt  to  ex- 
tend too  far,  especially  where  religion,  as  in  these  wars  called 
holy,  blends  itself  with  the  transaction. 

More  than  fourscore  years  before  Saladin'^s  time,  the  crusaders, 
when  they  took  Jerusalem,  had  murdered  every  Mahometan 
they  found  there.^ 

>  See  Bobadin,  p.  27,  28.  70,  71.  in  anno  1099.  p.  48.     Fnller^s  Holy  War, 

'  See  Abolphajragiiu,  p.  248.   Matt  Par.    b.  i.  c.  24.  p.  141. 
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When  Saladin  took  Jenisalem,  he  had  at  first  meditated 
putting  all  the  Franks  to  the  sword,  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
what  had  been  done  there  by  these  first  crusaders.  However, 
he  was  persuaded  to  change  his  intention,  and  spare  them :  nay, 
more,  after  he  had  turned  the  rest  of  their  churches  into  mosques, 
he  still  left  them  one,  in  which  they  had  toleration  to  perform 
their  worship.* 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn,  where  Gkiy  and  Arnold  (as 
above  mentioned)  were  taken,  Saladin  divided  his  jHrisoners; 
some  were  sold,  others  put  to  death ;  and  among  the  last,  all 
the  commanders  of  the  hospitallers  and  templars. 

On  the  taking  of  Ptolemais  by  the  crusaders,  some  difference 
arising  between  them  and  Saladin  about  the  terms  of  the  ca- 
pitulation, the  crusaders  led  the  captive  Mussulmans  out  of  the 
city  into  a  plain,  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  three  thou- 
sand.* 

Customs,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  have  a  singular 
effect.  Wlien  the  French  ambassadors  were  introduced  to 
Saladin,  he  was  playing  with,  a  &vourite  son,  by  name  Elemir. 
The  child  no  sooner  beheld  the  ambassadors  with  their  &ces 
shaved,  their  hair  cut,  and  their  garments  of  an  unusual  form, 
than  he  was  terrified,  and  began  to  cry.  A  beard,  perhaps,  would 
have  terrified  a  child  in  France ;  and  yet,  if  beards  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  it  seems  easier  to  defend  the  little  Arabian.*" 

Bohadin,  our  historian,  appears  to  have  thought  so;  who,  men- 
tioning a  young  Frank,  of  high  quality,  describes  him  to  be  a 
fine  youth,  except  that  his  &ce  was  shaved ;  a  mark,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  which  the  Franks  are  distinguished.^ 

We  cannot  quit  Saladin,  without  a  word  on  his  liberality. 

He  used  to  say,  it  was  possible  there  might  exist  a  man  (and 
by  such  man  it  was  supposed  he  meant  himself)  who  with  the 
same  eye  of  contempt  could  look  on  riches  and  on  dirt.^ 

These  seem  to  have  been  his  sentiments,  when  some  of  his 
revenue-officers  were  convicted  of  putting  into  his  treasury  purses 
of  brass  for  purses  of  gold.  By  the  rigour  of  Eastern  justice  they 
might  have  immediately  been  executed ;  but  Saladin  did  no  more 
than  dismiss  them  ftom  their  office.^ 

When  his  treasury  was  so  empty  that  he  could  not  supply  his 
largesses,  in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power,  he  sold  his  very  fur- 
niture.' 

When  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Ptolemais,  it 
was  computed  he  gave  away  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  horses; 

*  See  Abulpharagius,  p.  273.    Bohadin,    ler^B  Holy  War,  b.  iL  c  45.  p.  105. 
p.  73.    AbidfedsB  EjKeipta,  p.  42.    Matth.        ^  See  Bohadiii,  p.  270. 

Paris,  p.  145.    Fuller'a  Holy  War,  b.  iL  «  Ibid.  p.  193. 

c  46.  p.  106.  ^  Ibid.  p.  13. 

*  See  Bohadin,  p.  70,  for  the  Templara,  •  Ibid.  p.  27. 
and  p.  188,  for  tl^  Mnasnlmans ;  also  Fnl-  '  Ibid.  p.  12, 13. 

2l2 
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Day,  it  was  said  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  not  either 
given  away,  or  promised.^ 

Bohadin,  whom  he  employed  in  most  of  his  acts  of  manificence, 
relates,  that  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible  of  its  effects ; 
nay,  that  he  exceeded  in  his  donations  even  the  unreasonable 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  although  he  was  never  heard  to  boast 
of  any  favour  that  he  had  conferred.^ 

The  effect  of  such  immense  liberality  was,  that,  when  he  died, 
out  of  all  the  vast  revenues  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Oriental  Pro- 
vinces, and  Arabia  Felix,  there  was  no  more  left  in  his  treasury 
than  forty-seven  pieces  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  borrow  money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
funeralJ 

As  to  the  facts  respecting  the  Western  crusaders  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  particularly  Saladin^s  great  antagonist,  Richard  Osur 
de  Leon,  these  are  subjects  reserved,  till  we  come  to  the  Latins, 
or  Franks. 

We  shall  now  say  something  concerning  Arabian  poetry  and 
works  of  invention,  adding,  withal,  a  few  more  anecdotes  relative 
to  their  manners  and  character. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARABIAN  POETRY,  AND  WORKS  OP  INVENTION PACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THEIR  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

Arabian  poetry  is  so  immense  a  field,  that  he  who  enters  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  It  was  their  favourite  study  long  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  many  poems  are  still  extant  of  an 
earlier  era.*"  So  much  did  they  value  themselves  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compositions,  that  they  called  their  neighbours, 
and  more  particularly  the  Persians,  Barbarians.*  It  seems  un- 
fortunate for  these  last,  that  the  old  Greeks  should  have  distin- 
guished them  by  the  same  appellation."* 

If  we  reckon  among  pieces  of  poetry,  not  the  metrical  only, 
but  those  also  the  mere  efforts  of  invention  and  imagination, 
(such  as  the  incomparable  Telemachus,  of  the  truly  eloquent 
Fenelon,)  we  may  justly  range  in  this  class  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
and  the  Turkish  Tales.     They  are  valuable,  not  only  for  ex- 

•  See  Bohadin,  p.  13 ;  the  same  book,  in  ^  See  Schultens,  in  his  Monumenta  ve- 
the  extract  from  Abulfedo,  p.  62.  tu«tiora  Arabiee,  Lugd.  Bat.  1740,  where 

^  See  Bohad.  p.  13.  there  will  be  found  fragments  of  poetry 

*  See  Bohadin,  p.  5. 1 3.  and,  in  the  same  many  centories  before  Mahomet,  and  some 
book,  the  extracts  from  Abidfeda,  p.  62.  said  to  be  as  ancient  at  the  days  of  Solo- 
Abulpharagins,  p.  277.    See  Fuller's  cha-  mon. 

racter  of  Saladin,  Holy  War,  b.  iii.  c  1 4.  as        *  Vid.  Pocockii  Not  in  Camum  Tograi, 

also  the  above  extracts,  and  Abnlpharagius,    p.  5 ;  and  Abulfed.  p.  194. 

both  under  the  same  pages.  °>  See  Isoctates,  Plato^  Demostheaea,  &a 
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liibitlnfip  a  picture  of  Oriental  manners  daring  the  splendour  of 
the  caliphate,  but  for  inculcating,  in  many  mstances,  a  useful 
and  instructive  moral.  Nothing  can  be  better  written  than  the 
Tale  of  Alnaschar,  to  illustrate  that  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
moral,  the  fatal  consequence  of  not  resisting  our  fancies." 

They  were  fond  of  the  fabulous  and  allegorical,  and  loved  to 
represent  under  that  form  the  doctrines  they  most  favoured. 
They  favoured  no  doctrine  more  than  that  of  each  individual's 
inevitable  destiny.  Let  us  see  after  what  manner  they  conveyed 
this  doctrine. 

'^  They  tell  us,  that  as  Solomon  (whom  they  supposed  a  ma- 
gician from  his  superior  wisdom)  was  one  day  walking  with  a 
person  in  Palestine,  his  companion  said  to  him  with  some  horror, 
*  What  ugly  being  is  that  which  approaches  us  ?  I  do  not  like  his 
visage ;  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  India.' 
Solomon  complied,  and  the  very  moment  he  was  sent  off,  the 
ugly  being  arrived.  ^  Solomon,  (said  the  being,)  how  came  that 
fellow  here?  I  was  to  have  fetched  him  n-om  the  remotest 
mountain  of  India.'  Solomon  answered,  ^  Angel  of  Death,  thou 
wilt  find  him  there.'  "*» 

I  may  add  to  this  that  elegant  fiction  concerning  the  self- 
taught  philosopher  Hai  Ebn  Yokdan,  who,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  an  infant  on  a  desert  island,  is  made  by  various 
incidents  (some  possible,  but  all  ingenious)  to  ascend  gradually, 
as  he  grew  up  in  solitude,  to  the  sublime  of  all  philosophy, 
natural,  moral,  and  divine.^ 

But  this  last  was  the  production  of  a  more  refined  period,  when 
they  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  other  nations.  In  their 
earlier  days  of  empire  they  valued  no  literature  but  their  own, 
as  we  have  leamea  from  the  celebrated  story,  already  related, 
concerning  Omar,  Amrus,  and  the  library  at  Alexandria.*^ 

The  same  Omar,  after  the  same  Amrus  had  conquered  the 
vast  province  of  Egypt,  and  given  (according  to  the  custom  of 
those  early  times)  many  proofs  of  personal  strength  and  valour, 
the  same  Omar  (I  say)  was  desirous  to  see  the  sword  by  which 
Amrus  had  performed  so  many  wonders.  Having  taken  it  into 
his  hand,  and  found  it  no  better  than  any  other  sword,  he  re- 
turned it  with  contempt,  and  averred,  "it  was  good  for  nothing." 
**  You  say  true,  sir,"  replied  Amrus;  "for  you  demanded  to  see 
the  sword,  not  the  arm  that  wielded  it :  while  that  was  wanting, 
the  sword  was  no  better  than  the  sword  of  Pharezdacus." 

Now  Pharezdacus  was,  it  seems,  a  poet,  famous  for  his  fine 

"  A  curious  and  accurate  yerrion  of  this  <*  This  tale  was  told  me  by  Dr.  Gregory 

admirable  tale  is  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a  Sharpe,  late  master  of  the  Temple,  well 

Grammar  of  the  Arabic  language ;  aversion  known  for  his  knowledge  in  Oriental  lite- 

which  gives  us  too  much  reason  to  lament  rature. 

our  imperfect  view  of  those  other  ingenious  p  See  Pococke^s  edition  of  this  work, 

fictions,  so    obscurely   transmitted  to  us  Oxon.  1671. 

through  a  French  medium.  'i  See  before,  p.  458.  478. 
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description  of  a  sword,  but  not  equally  famous  for  his  pencmal 
prowess.' 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  their  attention  to  hospitality,  that 
they  used  to  kindle  fires  by  night,  upon  hills  near  their  camps, 
to  conduct  wandering  travellers  to  a  place  of  refuge.* 

Such  an  attention  to  this  duty  naturally  brings  to  our  mind 
what  EumsBus  in  the  Odyssey  says  to  Ulysses : 

Bciy*  oft  luu  $4fAU  IffY^,  olV  ct  Kotdrnv  a4$€W  IX0o(, 

Bffiroy  in-tti^mu,  wfAs  y^  Ai6s  tura^  Ararrct 

Utuw.  *08«r.  S.  56L 

*  Stranger,  I  dm  not  witli  £ihonoiir  treat 

A  ttnmger,  tho*  a  wotm  tlian  tkon  dionld  oome ; 

For  stnmgen  aU  belong  to  Jote.** 

Nor  are  there  wantingother  instances  of  resemblance  to  the 
age  of  Homer.  When  Ibrahim,  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the 
caliph  Almanzur,  had  in  a  decisive  battle  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  friends  were  endeavouring  to  carry  him  off,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  prevailed,  overpowered  his 
friends,  and  gained  what  they  contended  for,  the  body  of  Ibrahim. 
The  resemblance  between  this  story,  and  that  respecting  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  is  a  &ct  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  hinted.* 

In  an  earlier  period,  when  Moawigea  (the  competitor  of  the 
great  Ali)  was  pressed  in  a  battle,  and  had  just  b%un  to  fly,  he 
IS  reported  to  have  rallied  upon  the  strength  of  certain  verses, 
which  at  that  critical  instant  occurred  to  his  memory.  The 
verses  were  these,  as  we  attempt  to  translate  them : 

When  diraful  scenes  of  dsatii  appear. 
And  fill  thy  flntfring  heart  with  fear: 
Soj — Heart !  be  firm ;  the  storm  endure ; 
For  evfls  oyer  find  a  cnre. 
Their  memVy,  should  we  Vape,  will  j^ease ; 
Or,  should  we  fidl,  wo  sleep  at 


This  naturally  suggests  to  every  lover  of  Homer,  what  is  said 
by  Ulysses : 

"H/urri  T^,  5rf ,  «.  r.  A.  'OSuv.  T.  1 S. 

**  Endure  it,  heart ;  for  woiae  thoo  hast  endured 
In  dajs  of  yore,  when,**  dcc< 

Such  resemblances  as  these  prove  a  probable  connection  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Arabians,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
€(reeks.  There  are  other  resemblances,  which,  as  they  respect 
not  only  Greek  authors,  but  Boman,  are  perhaps  no  more  than 
casual. 

Thus  an  Arabian  poet : 

'  Pocock.  Notse  in  Carm.  TcM;r.  p.  184.  *  See  Abalfeda,  p.  U8. 

»  Ejusd.  Carm.  Togni^  p.  lU.  -  IMd.  p.  91. 
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Hones  and  wealth  we  know  youVe  none ; 
Let  then  your  eloquence  atone 
For  fortnne^s  fiulnie.' 

What  the  Arabian  says  of  his  friend,  Horace  says  of  himself : 

Donarem  pateraa,  grataque  commoduB, 

Censorine,  meis,  &c.  Od.  8.  L  iv. 

Another  of  their  poets  has  the  following  sentiment : 

Who  fondly  can  himself  deceive. 
And  venture  reason^s  rules  to  leave ; 
Who  dares,  thro*  ignorance,  aspire 
To  that,  which  no  one  can  acquire ; 
To  spotless  fiune,  to  solid  health. 
To  firm  unalienaUe  wealth ; 
Each  wish  he  forms,  will  surely  find 
A  wish  denied  to  human  kind  J 

Here  we  read  the  Stoic  description  of  things  not  in  our  power, 
and  the  consequence  of  pursuing  them,  as  if  they  were  thmgs  in 
our  power ;  concerning  which  fatal  mistake,  see  Epictetus,  either 
in  the  original,  or  in  Mrs.  Carter^s  valuable  translation.  The  En- 
chiridion, we  know,  begins  with  this  very  doctrine. 

There  is  a  fine  precept  among  the  Arabians:  ^^Let  him  to 
whom,  the  gate  of  good  fortune  is  opened,  seize  his  opportunity; 
for  he  knoweth  not  how  soon  it  may  be  shut.'*'* 

Compare  this  with  those  admired  lines  in  Shakspeare, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiurs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  &c.  JuL  Caea.  act  iv.  so.  5. 

Though  the  metaphors  differ,  the  sentiment  is  the  same.' 

In  the  comment  on  the  verses  of  Tograi  we  meet  an  Arabic 
sentiment;  which  says,  that  ^^a  friend  is  another  self.^  The 
same  elegant  thought  occurs  in  Aristotle'^s  Ethics,  and  that  in 
the  same  words :  "Eotc  yap  6  <f}Cko^  oKXo^  avro^.* 

After  the  preceding  instances  of  Arabian  genius,  the  following 
perhaps  may  give  a  sample  of  their  manners  and  character. 

On  a  rainy  day,  the  caliph  Al-Mostasem  happened,  as  he  was 
riding,  to  wander  from  his  attendants.  While  he  was  thus 
alone,  he  found  an  old  man,  whose  ass,  laden  with  fagots,  had 
just  cast  his  burden,  and  was  mired  in  a  slough.  As  the  old  man 
was  standing  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  the  caliph  quitted  his  horse, 
and  went  to  helping  up  the  ass.  ^'  In  the  name  of  my  father  and 
my  mother,  I  beseech  thee,*"  said  the  old  man,  ^'do  not  spoil  thy 
clothes.*"  "  That  is  nothing  to  thee,**'  replied  the  caliph ;  who, 
after  having  helped  up  the  ass,  replaced  the  fagots,  and  washed 
his  hands,  got  again  upon  his  horse ;  the  old  man  in  the  mean 
time  crying  out,  "Oh  youth,  may  God  reward  thee  r  Soon  after 

«  Abulfeda,  p.  279.  woric,  p.  439. 

J  Ibid.  *  Aiist  Ethifi.  Nicom.  z.  i.  and  Not. 

'  Bohadin  Vit  Salad,  p.  73.    Of  this    in  Carm.  Togiai,  p.  25u  '     ^ 
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ihig,  the  caliph'^s  company  oyeriook  him,  whom  he  geDeromfy 
commanded  to  present  the  old  man  with  a  noble  largess  of  gold/ 
To  this  instance  of  generosity  we  subjoin  another  of  reaenir 
ment. 

The  Grecian  emperors  used  to  pay  the  caliphs  a  tribute.  This 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  would  pay  no  longer;  and  not  only 
that,  but  requiring  the  caliph  in  a  hiEiughty  manner  to  refiind  all 
he  had  received,  added  that,  if  he  refusea,  the  sword  shoidd  de- 
cide the  controversy.  The  caliph  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter, 
than,  inflamed  with  rage,  he  inscribes  upon  the  back  of  it  the 
following  answer. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Hamn,  prince 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  dog  of  the  Romans.  I  have  read 
thy  epistle,  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother :  to  which,  what 
thou  shalt  behold,  and  not  what  thou  shalt  hear,  shall  serve  for 
an  answer.**^ 

He  immediately  upon  the  very  day  decamped,  marched  as  far 
as  Heraclia,  and,  filling  all  things  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  ex- 
torted from  Nicephorus  the  performance  of  his  contract.*^ 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  calmer  magnanimity.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Mahomet,  one  Jacub,  from 
bein^  originally  a  brazier,  had  made  himself  master  of  some  fine 
provmces,  which  he  governed  at  will,  though  professing  (like  the 
Eastern  governors  of  later  times)  a  seeming  deference  to  his 
proper  sovereign. 

The  caliph,  not  satisfied  with  this  apparent  submission,  sent  a 
legate  to  persuade  him  into  a  more  perfect  obedience.  Jacub, 
who  was  then  ill,  sent  for  the  legate  into  his  presence,  and  there 
shewed  him  three  things,  which  ne  had  prepared  for  his  inspec- 
tion— a  sword,  some  black  barley  bread,  and  a  bundle  of  onions. 
He  then  informed  the  legate,  that,  should  he  die  of  his  present 
disorder,  the  caliph  in  such  case  would  find  no  further  trouble. 
But  if  the  contrary  should  happen,  there  could  be  then  no  arbi- 
trator to  decide  between  them,  excepting  that,  pointing  to  the 
sword.  He  added,  that  if  fortune  should  prove  adverse,  should 
he  be  conquered  by  the  caliph,  and  stripped  of  his  possessions, 
he  was  then  resolved  to  return  to  his  ancient  frugality,  pointing 
to  the  black  bread  and  the  bundle  of  onions."* 

To  former  instances  of  munificence  we  add  the  following, 
concerning  the  celebrated  Almamun.' 

Being  once  at  Damascus,  and  in  great  want  of  money,  he  com- 

Elained  of  it  to  his  brother  Mostasem.  His  brother  assured  him 
e  should  have  money  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  immediately  for 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from  the  revenues  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  he  governed  in  the  name  of  his  brother.  When 
the  money  arrived,  brought  by  the  royal  beasts  of  burden,  Al- 

•  -  ^  AbulpharagioA,  p.  166.  ^  Abolfedo,  p.  214. 

•  Abulfeda,  p.  166,  167.  «  Ibid.  p.  326. 
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tnamun  invited  Jabia  the  son  of  Actam,  one  of  his  favourites,  to 
attend  him  on  horseback,  and  view  what  was  brought.  They 
went,  accordingly,  and  beheld  the  treasure  arranged  in  the  finest 
order,  and  the  camels,  too,  which  had  brought  it,  richly  deco- 
rated. The  prince  admired  both  the  quantity  of  the  money  and 
the  elegance  of  the  show ;  and  as  his  courtiers  looked  on  with 
no  less  admiration,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Then  turning 
about  to  Jahia,  ^^  0  !  Abu  Mahommed,^^  says  he,  ^'  we  should  be 
sordid,  indeed,  were  we  to  depart  hence  with  all  this  money,  as 
if  it  were  scraped  up  for  ourselves  alone,  whilst  our  longincf  friends 
look  on  to  no  purpose.^  Galling,  therefore,  immediately  for  a 
notary,  he  commands  him  to  write  down  for  such  a  family  so 
many  thousands,  for  such  a  family  so  many,  and  so  on,  never 
stopping  till,  out  of  the  thirty  thousand  pieces,  he  had  given 
away  twenty-four  thousand,  without  so  much  as  taking  his  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup.^ 

From  munificence  we  pass  to  another  quality,  which,  though 
less  amiable,  is  not  less  striking  and  popular,  I  mean  magni- 
ficence. 

The  splendour  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  when  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  Greek  emperor  at  Bagdad,  seems  hardly 
credible.  We  relate  it  from  one  of  their  historians,  precisely  as 
we  find  it. 

The  caliph''8  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  under 
arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.  His  state-officers  stood  near  him  in  the  most 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  shining  with  gold  and  gems.  Near 
them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  four  thousand  white,  the 
remainder  of  them  black.  The  porters,  or  door-keepers,  were  in 
number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats  with  the  most  superb 
decoration  were  swimming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace  * 
itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  tapestry ;  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion. 

Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  which  opened  itself  into  eighteen 
larger  branches,  upon  which,  and  the  other  less  branches,  sat 
birds  of  every  sort,  made  also  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tree  glit- 
tered with  leaves  of  the  same  metals,  and  while  its  branches, 
through  machinery,  appeared  to  move  of  themselves,  the  several 
birds  upon  them  warbled  their  proper  and  natural  notes. 

When  the  Greek  amba&sador  was  introduced  to  the  caliph,  he 
was  led  by  the  vizier  through  all  this  magnificence.^ 

But  besides  magnificence  of  this  kind,  which  was  at  best  but 

'  Abulfeda,  p.  1 89.  the  Christian  era,  happened  in  the  year 

f  Abulfeda,  p.  237.    This,  according  to    917. 
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temporary,  the  caliphs  gave  iiifitaDoes  of  grandeur  more  perma- 
nent.     Some  of  them  provided  puMic  buildings  for  the  reoeption 
of  travellers,  supplied  the  roads  with  wells  and  wateriiigi-pjacesi, 
measured  out  the  distances  by  columns  of  stone,  and  establiaiied 
posts  and  couriers.     Others  repaired  old  temples,  or  built  nuig<> 
nificent  new  ones.   The  provision  of  snow  (which  in  hot  oonntxies 
IS  almost  a  necessary)  was  not  fbigotten.    Add  to  this,  fomma, 
or  public  places  for  merchants  to  assemble;   infirmaries;    ob- 
servatories, with  proper  instruments  for  the  use  of  astronomers ; 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  for  students;  together  with  00- 
cieties,  instituted  for  philosophical  inquiry.^ 

In  the  account  of  the  Ejscurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  lately  given 
by  the  learned  Casiri,  it  appears  that  the  public  libraries  in  Spain, 
when  under  the  Arabian  princes,  were  no  fewer  than  seventy,:  a 
noble  help  this  to  literature,  when  copies  of  books  were  00  raie 
and  expensive.' 

A  transaction  between  one  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad^s  flwnlmo- 
sadors  and  the  court  of  Constantin<^e  is  here  subjoined,  in  ordeat 
to  illustrate  the  then  manners,  both  of  the  ambassador  and  Uie 
court. 

As  this  court  was  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  imperial  one  under 
the  Gtesars,  it  still  retained,  (as  was  natural^  after  its  dominions 
were  so  much  lessened,  an  attachment  to  that  pomp  and  those 
minute  ceremonials,  which  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  it  had  been 
able  to  enforce.  It  was  an  affection  for  this  shadow  of  grandeur, 
when  the  substance  was  in  a  manner  gone,  that  induced  the  em- 
peror Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  to  write  no  less  than  a  large 
folio  book  upon  its  ceremonials.^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  that  the  above 
ambassador,  though  coming  from  the  caliph,  was  told  to  make  a 
humble  obeisance,  as  he  approached  the  Urecian  emperor.  This 
the  ambassador  (who  had  his  national  pride  also)  absolutely  re- 
fusing, it  was  ingeniously  contrived  that  he  should  be  introduced 
to  the  emperor  through  a  door  so  very  low,  as  might  oblige  him, 
however  unwillingly,  to  make  the  obeisance  required.  The  am- 
bassador, when  he  arrived,  no  sooner  saw  the  door,  than  he  com- 

^  Many  things  are  enumerated  in  this  For  infirmaries,  Abulphar.  p.  210.  343L 

pangraplL,  to  confirm  which   we  subjoin  For    observatories,  public    schools,  &c. 

the    foUowing    references    among    many  Abulphar.  p.  216. 

omitted.  For  learned  societies,  Abulphar.  p.  217. 

For  buildings  to   accommodate   travel-  Abnlfed.  p.  181,  182,  183.  210.  274.    So- 
lera.   Abulfed.  p.  154.     Abulphar.  p.  315,  hadin  Vit.  Salad,  p.  25. 
316.  Among  their  philosophical  tranaactioiu 

For  wells  upon  the  road,  watering-places,  was  a  mensuration  of  tne  earths  ciicnin- 
and  mile-stones,  Abulfed.  p.  154  ;  for  posts  ference,  made  by  order  of  the  caliph  Al- 
and couriers,  the  same,  p.  157.  283.  mamun,  which  they  brought  to  about  twenty- 

For  temples,  Abulfed.  p.  125.  Abulphar.  four  thousand  miles, 

p.  210.  315,  316.  i  Vid.  BibUoth.  Arabico-Hispan.  vol  ii. 

For  snow,  Abulfed.  p.  154.     Abulphar.  p.  71.Matriti,  1770. 

p.  261.    Bohadin,  p.  70.  k  See  before,  p.  471,  note  m. 
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prehended  the  contrivance,  and  with  great  readiness  tamed  about, 
and  entered  the  room  backward.* 

We  have  said  little  concerning  eminent  Arabians  during  this 
period  in  Spain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  silent,  we 
shall  mention  one  fact  concerning  Averroes,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Corduba  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

As  he  was  lecturing  one  day  in  the  college  of  lawyers,  a  slave, 
belonging  to  one  who  was  his  enemy,  came  and  whispered  him. 
Averroes  turning  round,  and  saying,  "  Well,  well,''  the  company 
believed  the  slave  had  brought  him  a  message  from  his  master. 
The  next  day  the  slave  returned,  implored  his  pardon,  and 
publicly  confessed  that,  when  he  had  whispered  him,  he  had 
spoken  a  slander.  ^^  God  forgive  thee,''  replied  Averroes ;  ^^  thou 
hast  publicly  shewn  me  to  be  a  patient  man ;  and  as  for  thy  in- 
jury, it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  Averroes  after  this  gave  him 
money,  adding  withal  this  monition,  "  What  thou  hast  done  to 
me,  do  not  do  to  another."  " 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  cannot  help 
confessing,  that  the  facts  we  have  related  are  not  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  strict  order  of  chronology. 

The  modes,  indeed,  of  hisiory  (if  these  chapters  merit  that 
name)  appear  to  be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we  may 
call  historical  declamation ;  a  mode  where  the  author,  dwelling 
little  upon  facts,  indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re- 
flections. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived  from  this  method,  it 
is  not  likely  to  give  us  much  knowledge  of  &Lci&. 

Another  mode  is  that  which.  I  call  general,  or  rath^  public 
history ;  a  mode  abundant  in  facts,  where  treaties  and  alliaiice% 
battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  retreats,  are  accurately  retailed ; 
together  with  dates,  descriptions,  tables,  plans,  and  M  the  col- 
lateral helps,  both  of  chnmology  and  geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility.  Yet  the  sameness  of  the 
events  resembles  not  a  little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  shoulders,  two  legs,  &c.  seem  equally  to  characterize 
an  European  and  an  African ;  a  native  of  Old  Bome,  and  a  native 
of  Modem. 

A  third  species  of  history  still  behind,  is  that  which  gives  a 
sample  of  sentiments  and  manners. 

If  the  account  of  these  last  be  faithftil,  it  cannot  fiul  being  in- 
structive, since  we  view  through  these  the  interior  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  by  these  we  perceive  what  sort  of  animal  man  is ; 
so  that  while  not  only  Europeans  are  distinguished  from  Asiatics, 
but  English  from  French,  French  from  Italians,  and  (what  is 
still  more)  every  individual  from  his  neighbour,  we  view  at  the 
same  time  one  nature,  which  is  common  to  them  all. 

1  Abulpkaje.  "  Fabric.  BibL  Gnec  toL  jboL  p.  262^  284. 
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Horace  iDforms  ii8  that  a  drama^  where  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  well  preserved,  will  please  the  audience  more  than 
a  pompous  fable  where  they  are  wanting.*^  Perhaps  what  is  trae 
in  dramatic  composition,  is  not  less  tme  in  historical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  historians,  appears  in  a  pecoliar 
manner  to  have  merited  this  praise.  So  likewise  Bohadin  among 
the  Arabians,  and  to  him  we  add  Abulpharagius  and  Abulfeda, 
from  whom  so  many  facts  in  these  chapters  are  taken. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  shall  soon  refer  to  them)  some  of 
our  best  monkish  historians,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to  de- 
generate into  the  incredible.     As  they  often  lived  during  the 
times  which  they  described,  it  was  natural  they  should  paint 
the  life  and  the  manners  which  they  saw. 

A  sinde  chapter  more  will  finish  all  we  have  to  say  concerning 
the  Arabians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARABIANS    FAVOURED    MEDICINE    AND   ASTROLOGY FACTTS  RELATIVB  TO 

THESE  TWO  SUBJECTS THEY  VALUED  KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  HAD  NO  IDEAS 

OP  CIVIL    LIBERTY THE  MEAN    EXFF   OP   THEIR   LAST   CALIPH,  MOS- 

TASEM END    OP    THEIR    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA    AND    IN    SPAIN THEIR 

PRESENT  WRETCHED  DEGENERACY  IN  AFRICA AN  ANECDOTE. 

The  Arabians  favoured  medicine  and  astrology,  and  many  of 
their  princes  had  professors  of  each  sort  usually  near  their  per- 
sons. Self-love,  a  natural  passion,  led  them  to  respect  the  art 
of  healing ;  fear,  another  natural  passion,  made  them  anxious  to 
know  the  future ;  and  superstition  believed  there  were  men,  who, 
by  knowing  the  stars,  could  discover  it. 

We  shall  first  say  something  concerning  medicine,®  which  we 
are  sorry  to  couple  with  so  futile  an  imposture. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  prescriber  of  medicines  and 
the  provider,  that  is  to  say,  in  common  words,  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  were  characters  anciently  united  in  the  same 
person.  The  following  fact  proves  the  contrary,  at  least  among 
the  Orientals. 

In  an  army  commanded  by  Aphshin,  an  officer  of  the  caliph 
Al-Mostasem,  it  happened  that  Aphshin  and  the  army  physician, 
Zacharias,  were  discoursing  together.  "I  assert,**' says  Zacharias, 
"  you  can  send  for  nothing  from  an  apothecary,  but,  whether  he 
has  it  or  has  it  not,  he  will  affirm  that  he  has.^^  Aphshin,  willing 
to  make  the  trial,  bids  them  bring  him  a  catalogue  of  unknown 
people,  and  transcribing  out  of  it  about  twenty  of  their  names, 
sends  messengers  to  the  apothecaries  to  provide  him  those  medi- 

■>  Sup.  p.  445,  in  the  note.  <*  Abulphar.  p.  160. 
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cines.  A  few  confessed  they  knew  no  such  medicines ;  others 
affirmed  they  knew  them  well,  and  taking  the  money  from  the 
messengers,  gave  them  something  out  of  their  shops.  Aphshin, 
upon  this,  called  them  together,  permitted  those  who  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  medicines  to  remain  in  the  camp,  and  com- 
manded the  rest  that  instant  to  depart.^ 

The  following  story  is  more  interesting. 

The  caliph  Mottawakkel  had  a  physician  belonging  to  him, 
who  was  a  Christian,  named  Honain.  One  day,  after  some  other 
incidental  conversation,  ^^I  would  have  thee,^^  says  the  caliph, 
"  teach  me  a  prescription,  by  which  I  may  take  off  any  enemy  I 
please,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  discovered.^ 
Honain,  declining  to  give  an  answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was 
imprisoned. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  year''s  interval,  into  the  caliph^s 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  his  ignorance,  though  threatened 
with  death,  the  caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said,  ^^  Be  of  good 
cheer;  we  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  confidence  in  thee.'^ 

As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth, 
"  What  hindered  thee,*"^  says  the  caliph,  "  from  granting  our  re- 
quest, when  thou  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  ?^  "  Two  tlungs,**'  replied  Honain ;  "  my  reli- 
gion, and  my  profession :  my  religion,  which  commands  me  to 
do  good  to  my  enemies ;  my  profession,  which  was  purely  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  mankind.**^  "Two  noble  laws,***  said 
the  caliph;  and  immediately  presented  him  (according  to  the 
Eastern  usage)  with  rich  garments  and  a  sum  of  money.^ 

The  same  caliph  was  once  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  another 
of  his  physicians,  named  Bactish,  who  was  dressed  in  a  tunic  of 
rich  silk,  but  which  happened  on  the  edge  to  have  a  small  rent. 
The  caliph,  entering  into  discourse  with  him,  continued  playing 
with  this  rent,  till  he  had  made  it  reach  up  to  his  girdle.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  caliph  asked  him,  "  How  he 
could  determine  when  a  person  was  so  mad  as  to  require  being 
bound  r  "  We  bind  him,*^  replies  Bactish, "  when  things  proceed 
to  that  extremity,  that  he  tears  the  tunic  of  his  physician  up  to 
the  girdle."*^  The  caliph  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  laughing,  and 
ordered  Bactish  (as  he  had  ordered  Honain)  a  present  of  rich 
garments,  and  a  donation  in  money .'^ 

That  such  freedom  of  conversation  was  not  always  checked, 
may  appear  from  the  following,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
narrative. 

The  caliph  Al-wathick  was  once  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line, 
upon  a  raft  in  the  river  Tigris.  As  he  happened  to  catch 
nothing,  he  turned  about  to  his  physician  John,  the  son  of 
Misna,  then  sitting  near  him,  and  said  a  little  sharply,  "  Thou 

p  Abulphar.  p.  167.  •»  Ibid.  p.  172, 173.  '  Ibid.  p.  171. 
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iHiliicky  fellow,  get  thee  gone."*^  ^^  Oomniaiider  of  the  fiuthfiil,^ 
replies  his  physician,  ^^  say  not  what  is  absurd.  That  John^  tlie 
son  of  Misna,  whose  father  was  an  obscure  nnan,  and  whose 
mother  was  purchased  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver ;  whom  fbrtone 
has  so  far  favoured,  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  societj 
and  familiarity  of  caliphs ;  who  is  so  overpowered  with  the  good 
things  of  life,  as  to  have  obtained  from  them  that  to  which  eren 
his  hopes  did  not  aspire ;  that  he  (I  say)  should  be  an  unlaokj 
fellow,  is  surely  something  most  absurd. 

^^  However,  if  the  commander  of  the  £uthful  would  have  me 
tell  him,  who  is  unlucky,  I  will  inform  him.^  ^^  And  who  is  he  !^ 
says  the  caliph.  ^^  The  man,*^  replied  John,  ^*  who  being*  sprang' 
from  four  caliphs,  and  being  then  raised  through  Qod  to  the 
caliphate  himself,  can  leave  ms  caliphate  and  his  palaces,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tigris  sit  upon  a  paltry  raft,  twenty  cubits 
broad  and  as  many  long,  without  the  least  assurance  that  a 
stormy  blast  may  not  sink  him ;  resembling,  too,  by  his  employ, 
the  poorest,  the  worst  fellows  in  the  world ;  I  mean  fishermen.'*^ 

The  prince  on  this  singular  discourse  only  remarked,  *'My 
companion  I  find  is  moved,  if  my  presence  did  not  restrain 
him.^» 

Another  instance  of  lenity  I  must  not  omit,  though  in  a  later 
period,  and  in  another  country.  When  Al-azis  was  saltan  of 
Egypt,  a  poet  there  wrote  a  scandalous  invective  upon  him  and 
his  vizier.  The  vizier  complained,  and  repeated  tne  verses  to 
Al-azis,  to  whom  the  Sultan  thus  replied :  '^  I  perceive,^  says 
he,  '^  that  in  this  invective  V  have  my  share  along  with  ydu :  in 
pardoning  it,  ydu  shall  have  your  share  along  with  m^.^^ 

We  are  now,  as  we  promised,  to  mention  astrology,  which 
seems  to  have  been  connected  in  its  origin  with  astronomy. 
Philosophers,  men  of  veracity,  studied  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
it  was  upon  their  labours  that  impostors  built  astrology. 

The  following  facts,  however,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
credit,  seem  not  much  in  its  favour. 

When  Al-watbick  (the  caliph  whom  we  have  just  mentioned) 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  for  his  astrologers,  one  of  whom, 
pretending  to  inquire  into  his  destiny,  pronounced  that  from  that 
day  he  would  live  fifty  years.  He  did  not  however  live  beyond 
ten  days." 

A  few  years  after,  the  same  pretenders  to  prediction  said, 
that  a  vast  number  of  countries  would  be  destroyed  by  floods ; 
that  the  rains  would  be  immense,  and  the  rivers  far  exceed  their 
usual  boundaries. 

Men  began  upon  this  to  prepare ;  to  expect  inundations  with 
terror;  and  to  betake  themselves  into  places  which  might 
protect  them  by  their  altitude. 

The  event  was  far  from  corresponding  either  to  the  threats  of 

•  Abolphong.  p.  168.  <  Ibid.  p.  219.  -  Ibid.  p.  168. 
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the  prophets  or  to  the  fears  of  the  vulgar.  The  rain  that 
season  was  so  remarkably  small,  and  so  many  springs  and 
rivers  were  absorbed  by  the  drought,  that  public  supplications 
for  rain  were  many  times  made  in  the  city  of  Bagdad/ 

We  must  however  confess  that,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  such  failures,  astrologers  still  maintained  their 
ground,  gained  admittance  for  many  years  into  the  courts  of 
these  princes,  and  were  consulted  by  many,  who  appear  not  to 
have  wanted  abilities. 

As  the  West  of  Europe  learned  astronomy  from  these  Arabians, 
so  astrology  appears  to  have  attended  it,  and  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  during  centuries  not  remote,  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  &c. 

Even  so  late  as  the  days  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  when  that 
minister  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  comet  happened  to  appear, 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  indnuate,  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  his  destiny.  The  cardinal  answered  them, 
with  a  manly  pleasantry,  ^^  Messieurs,  la  comete  me  fait  trop 
d''honneur.'^^ 

We  cannot  quit  these  Orientals  without  observing,  that,  though 
they  eagerly  coveted  the  fair  fruit  of  knowledge,  they  appear  to 
have  had  little  relish  for  the  fairer  fruit  of  liberty.  This  valu- 
able plant  seems  to  have  rarely  flourished  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  and  seldom  even  there,  but  in  particular  regions. 

It  has  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  &cts  already  alleged,  that 
these  Eastern  princes  often  shewed  many  eminent  virtues ;  the 
virtues,  I  mean,  of  candour,  magnanimity,  affability,  compassion, 
liberality,  justice,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  they  or  their  subjects  ever  quitted  those  ideas  of  despotism 
and  servitude,  which  during  all  ages  appear  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Oriental  dominion. 

As  all  things  human  naturally  decay,  so,  after  a  period  of 
more  than  five  centuries,  did  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Abasidse. 
The  last  reigning  caliph  of  that  family,  Al-Mostasem,  wasting 
his  time  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  that  without  the  least  jndg^ 
ment,  or  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  his  empire ;  when  he  was 
told  of  the  formidable  approach  of  the  Tartars,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  either  to  soothe  them  by  submission,  or  to  oppose 
them  by  force,  made,  in  answer  to  this  advice,  the  following 
mean  reply :  ^^  For  me,  Bagdad  suffices ;  which  they  will  not 
surely  think  too  much,  if  I  yield  them  the  other  provinces. 
They  will  not  invade  me  whUe  I  remain  there;  for  tfcs  is  my 
mansion,  and  the  place  of  my  abode.'*^ 

Little  did  these  poor  sentiments  avail.  Bagdad  soon  after 
was  taken,  and  he  himself,  having  basely  asked  permission  to 
approach  the  Tartar  prince,  appeared,  and  offered  him  dishes, 
filled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.    These  the  Tartar  dis- 

*  Abnlphang.  p.  181.   Abnlibda,  p.  222.  '  Bajle,  snr  ]a  Comete. 
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tribated  among  his  attendants,  and  a  few  days  after  pnt  the 
unhappy  caliph  to  death.' 

Bagdad  being  lost  by  this  fatal  event,  the  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  caliphs  were  no  more. 

The  name  indeed  remained  in  Egypt  under  the  Mamlacs,  but 
it  was  a  name  merely  of  honour,  as  those  other  princes  were 
absolute. 

It  even  continued  in  the  same  family  to  the  time  of  Selim, 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  When  that  emperor  in  1520  conquered 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Mamlucs,  he  carried  the  caliph, 
whom  he  found  there,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  It  was 
partly  in  this  last  city  and  partly  in  Egypt  that  this  caliph, 
when  degraded,  lived  upon  a  pension.  When  he  died,  the 
fiimily  of  the  Abassidse,  once  so  illustrious,  and  which  had  borne 
the  title  of  Caliph  for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  sunk  with 
him  from  obscurity  into  oblivion.* 

When  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks  had  extinguished  the 
sovereignty  of  these  Arabians  in  the  East,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards  had  driven  them  out  of  Spain,  the 
remainder  in  Africa  soon  degenerated ;  till  at  length,  under  the 
celebrated  Muly  Ismael,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  abject  servitude, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history. 

But  I  say  nothing  concerning  them  during  this  nnhappy 
period.  That  which  I  have  been  treating,  though  in  chronology 
a  middle  period,  was  to  them,  in  many  respects,  a  truly  golden 
one. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  anecdote,  so  far 
cnrious,  as  it  proves  tliat,  even  in  our  own  century,  the  taste 
among  the  Orientals  for  philosophy  was  not  totally  extinguished. 

In  the  year  1721,  a  Turkish  envoy  came  to  the  court  of 
France.  As  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  he  searched  through 
Paris  (though  in  vain)  for  the  Commentary  of  Averroes  upon 
Aristotle,  a  large  work  in  Latin,  containing  five  folio  volumes, 

Erinted  at  Venice  by  the  Juntse,  in  the  years  1552,  1553.  It 
appened  that,  visiting  the  king^s  library,  he  saw  the  book  he 
wanted  ;  and  seeing  it,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  ardent 
wish  to  possess  it.  The  king  of  France,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  ordered  the  volumes  to  be  magnificently  bound,  and 
presented  him  by  his  librarian,  the  abbe  Bignon.^ 

>  Abulphnrag.  p.  318.   337,  338,  339.  their  extinction. 
These  events  happened  in  the  middle  of  the        See  also  Herbelot*i  Biblioth.  Orientale, 

thirteenth  century.  under  the  word  Abassides^  with  the  seTeral 

*  See  the  supplement  of  that  excellent  references  to  other  articles  in   the   same 

scholar,  Pococke,  to  his  edition  of  Abul-  work. 

pharagius.     In  this  supplement  we  have  a        ^  Vid.   Reimanni   Ilistor.   Atheismi   et 

short  but  accurate  account  of  the  caliphs  who  Atheorum,  8vo.  p.  537. 
succeeded  Mostasem,  even  to  the  time  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  THE  LATINS  OB  FRANKS BEDS,  ALCUIN,  JOANNES  EBIGENA, 

ETC.      GEBBEBTUS,  OB   GIBERTUS,  TRAVELLED   TO   THE    ARABIANS   IN 

SPAIN    FOB    IMPBOVEMENT SUSPECTED    OP    MAGIC THIS    THE    Mlfih 

FOUTUNE   OF   MANY  SUPERIOR  GENIUSES  IN    DARK  AGES  ;    OF   BACON, 

PETBABCH,     FAUST,     AND    OTHEBS ERUDITION     OF    THE    CHUBCH  ; 

IGNOBANCE  OF  THE  LAITT ^INGULPHUS,  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  EDUCATED 

IN  THE  COUBT  OF  EDWABD  THE  CONFESSOB ATTACHED  HIMSELF  TO 

THE    DUKE    OF    NOBMANDT ACCOMPLISHED    CHABACTER   OF    QUEEN 

EGITHA,  WIFE   OF  THE   CONFESSOR PLAN   OF   EDUCATION    IN   THOSE 

DAYS THE  PLACES  OF  STUDY,  THE  AUTHORS  STUDIED CANON  LAW, 

CIVIL   LAW,  HOLY  WAR,    INQUISITION TR0UBAD0UB8 ^WILLIAM   OF 

POICrOU — DEBAUCHEBY,   COBBUPTION,   AND   AVABICE   OF   THE  TIMES 

WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEBOB,  HIS  CHABACTEB  AND  TASTE HIS  SONS, 

BUFU8    AND    HENBY LITTLE    INCIDENTS    CONCEBNING    THEM — ;HIL- 

DEBSBT,  A  POET  OF  THE  TIMES — FINE  VEBSES  OF  HIS  QUOTED. 

I  PASS  now  to  another  race,  the  Latins,  or  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe,  who  in  this  middle  age  were  often  by  the 
Arabians,  their  contemporaries,  called  Franks. 

Ignorance  was  their  general  character,  yet  individuals  we 
except  in  the  enumeration  which  follows. 

Bede,  called  the  venerahle  from  his  respectable  character,  was 
an  Englishman ;  was  born  in  the  seventh  century,  but  flourished 
in  the  eighth;  and  left  many  works,  critical,  historical,  and 
theological,  behind  him. 

Alcuin  (sometimes  called  Alcuinus,  sometimes  Flaccus  AI- 
binus)  was  Bede'^s  disciple,  and  like  him  an  Englishman.  He 
was  famous  for  having  been  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  and 
much  in  his  favour  for  many  years.^ 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  who,  about  the 
same  period  or  a  little  later,  lived  sometimes  in  France  and 
sometimes  in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek;  a 
rare  accomplishment  for  those  countries  in  those  days. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table 
oveiMU(ainst  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  emperor  asked 
him,  How  far  distant  a  Scot  was  from  a  sot!  As  far,  sir, 
replied  he,  as  the  tablets  length.^ 

^  The  grammatical  works  of  these  two,  was,  Tabula  tantom. 

together  with  those  of  other  grammarians.  We  have  translated  so/ttm,  sot,  in  order 

were  published  in  quarto  by  Pntschius,  at  to  preserve  the  emperor*s  dull  pun,  though 

Hanover,  in  the  year  1605.     Those  who  perhaps  not  quite  agreeably  to  its  proper 

would  learn  more  concerning  them,  may  meaning, 

consult  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The  word  Scotum  plainly  decides  the 

**  In  the  oriffinal,  taken  from  Roger  de  country  of  this  learned  man,  which  some 

Hovedcn,  AnnaL  pars  prior,  it  is.  Quid  di»-  seem,  without  reason,  to  have  doubted, 
tat  inter  Sotum  et  Scotum?  The  answer 
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A  treatise  of  his,  which  appears  to  be  metaphysical,  entitled 
De  Divisione  Naturae,  was  printed  in  a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1681. 

Adelard,  a  monk  of  Bath,  for  the  sake  of  mathematical 
knowledge  travelled  into  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  trans- 
lated Euclid  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  aboat  the  year  1180. 
Robert  of  Beading,  a  monk,  trarelled  into  Spain  on  the  same 
account,  and  wrote  about  the  year  1143/ 

They  found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  little  information  was 
to  be  had  at  home,  and  therefore  ventured  upon  these  perilous 
journeys  abroad. 

Gerbertus,  or  Uibertus,  a  native  of  France,  flourished  a  little 
before  them  in  the  tenth  century,  called  (though  not  on  his 
account)  sceculwn  obscwrum^  ^^  the  dark  age.^  His  ardent  love 
for  mathematical  knowledge  carried  him  too  from  his  own 
country  into  Spain,  that  he  might  there  learn  science  from  the 
learned  Arabians. 

After  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  mathematics,  and  after 
having  recommended  lumself  for  his  learning  and  abilities  both 
to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to  the  emperor  Otho,  he  became 
first  archbishop  of  Bheims,  then  of  Bavenna,  and  at  length  pope, 
by  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second. 

His  three  capital  preferments  being  at  Bheims,  Bavenna,  and 
Bome,  each  beginning  with  an  B,  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
barbarous  verse, 

Transit  ab  R  Qerbertus  ad  R,  post  papa  viget  1\J 

It  is  singular  that  not  his  sacerdotal,  nor  even  his  pontifical 
character  could  screen  him  from  the  imputation  of  magic,  in- 
curred merely,  as  it  should  seem,  from  his  superior  ingenuitv. 

A  bishop  Otho,  who  lived  in  the  next  century,  gravely  relates 
of  him,  that  he  obtained  the  poutificate  by  wicked  arts;  for 
in  his  youth,  when  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  monk, 
having  left  his  monastery,  he  gave  himself  up  wholly  to  the 
devil,  on  condition  he  might  obtain  that  which  he  desired. 

Soon  after  this,  the  same  historian,  having  given  an  account 
of  his  gradual  rise,  subjoins,  that  at  length,  by  the  devil^s  help, 
he  was  made  Boman  pontifi^;  but  then  it  was  upon  compact,  that 
after  his  decease,  he  should  wholly  in  body  and  soul  belong  to 
him,  through  whose  frauds  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  dignity.^ 

A  cardinal  Benno,  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  this  bidiop 

«  See  Wallis*8  preficure  to  his  Algebra,  short  narrative  of  his  rise  being  given,  the 

foL  Lond.  1685.  p.  5.  historian    subjoins — Postremo    Romanus 

'  See  Brown*s  Fasciculos  remm  expo-  pontifcz  diabolo  adjavante  fnit  constitutos ; 

tendar.  et  fugiendar.  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  ejus  obitum  totns 

9  Hie  (scuicct  Gerbertus)  malis  artibus  illius  in  anima  et  corpore  essct,  cujus  liaudi- 

pontificatum   obtinuit,  eo  quod  ab  adole-  bus  tantam  adeptus  esset  dignitatem.     See 

scentia,  cum  monachus  csset,  relicto  mo-  Bishop  Otho,  in  Brown^s  Fasciculus,  just 

nastcrio,  sc  totum  diabolo  obtulit,  modo  quoted,  toL  iL  p.  88. 
quod  optabat  obtineret    And  soon  after,  a 
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Otho,  speaking  of  the  same  great  man,  (Gterbertns,  I  mean,) 
informs  us,  his  demon  had  assured  him,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  celebrated  mass  at  Jerusalem  :  that  Gerbertus,  mis- 
taking this  for  the  city  so  called,  unwarily  celebrated  mass  at 
Rome,  in  a  church  called  Jerusalem,  and,  being  deceived  by  the 
equivocation  of  the  name,  met  a  sudden  and  wretched  end. 

As  to  these  stories,  they  are  of  that  vagabond  sort,  which 
wander  from  age  to  age,  and  from  person  to  person ;  which  find 
their  way  into  the  histories  of  distant  periods,  and  are  sometimes 
transferred  from  histories  to  the  theatre. 

The  Jerusalem  tale  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare^s  Henry  the 
Fourth ;  and  for  the  compact,  we  have  all  seen  it  in  the  panto- 
mime  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

One  thing  we  cannot  but  remark :  the  dull  contemporaries  of 
these  superior  geniuses,  not  satisfied  with  referring  their  supe- 
riority to  pre-eminence  merely  natural,  recurred  absurdly  to 
power  supernatural,  deeming  nothing  less  could  so  far  exceed 
themselves. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  able  scholar  just  mentioned.  Such^ 
some  centuries  afterward,  was  the  case  of  Boger  Bacon,  of 
Francis  Petrarch,  of  John  Faust,  and  many  others. 

Bacon'^s  knowledge  of  glasses,  and  of  the  telescope  in  par- 
ticular, made  them  apply  to  him  literally,  what  Virgil  had  said 
poetically : 

Carmina  vel  cselo  possont  dedaoere  Innain. 

Virgil  himself  had  been  foolishly  thought  a  magician;  and 
therefore,  because  Petrarch  was  delighted  with  the  study  of  so 
capital  an  author,  even  Petrarch  also  was  suspected  of  magic. 

For  John  Faust,  as  he  was  either  the  inventor,  or  amon^  the 
first  practisers  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  no  wonder  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  should  refer  to  diabolical  assistance,  a  power  which 
multiplied  books  in  a  manner  to  them  so  incomprehensible. 

This  digression  has  led  us  to  examples  rather  against  chrono- 
logical order ;  though  all  of  them  .included  within  that  age  of 
which  we  are  writing.*  For  the  honour,  too,  of  the  church, 
these  falsely-accused  geniuses  were  all  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In- 
deed, the  rest  of  Western  Europe  was  in  a  manner  wholly  bar- 
barous, composed  of  ignorant  barons,  and  their  more  ignorant 
vassals ;  men,  like  Homer'^s  Cimmerians, 

**  With  fog  and  cloud  enveloped.** 

From  these  we  pass,  or  rather  go  back,  to  Ingulphus,  an  ec- 

i>  See  the  same  Fascicul  p.  88.  Naude,  a  learned  Frenchman  of  the  Uwt 

^  Bacon  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  century,  entitled  Apologie  pour  let  grand 

Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth ;  Fauat,  in  the  llommes,  accua^  de  Magie. 

fifteenth.    See  a  curious  book  of  Gabriel 
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clesiastic,  and  an  historian,  valuable  for  having  lived  during  an 
interesting  time,  and  in  interesting  places. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  went  thence  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whose  favour  he  was  admitted,  and 
there  preferred.  Some  time  after  this,  when  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  that  duke  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England,  the  duke  (then  William  the  Conqueror)  recalled  him 
from  Normandy ;  took  him  into  favour  here,  and  made  him  at 
length  abbot  oi  Croyland,  where  he  died  advanced  in  years.^ 

Ingulphus  tells  us,  that  king  Edward^s  queen,  Egitha,  was 
admirable  for  her  beauty,  her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her 
virtue. 

He  relates,  that  being  a  boy  he  frequently  saw  queen  Egitha, 
when  he  visited  his  father  in  king  Edward^s  court ;  that  many 
times  when  he  met  her,  as  he  was  coming  from  school,  she  nsed 
to  dispute  with  him  about  his  learning  and  his  verses ;  that  she 
had  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  pass  from  grammar  to  logic,  in  which 
she  had  been  instructed ;  and  that,  when  she  had  entangled  him 
there  with  some  subtle  conclusion,  she  used  to  bid  one  of  her 
attendants  give  him  two  or  three  pieces  of  money,  and  cany 
him  to  the  royal  pantry,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  repast.^ 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  he  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
nation  began  to  lay  aside  the  English  customs,  and  in  many 
thinfifs  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  French ;  all  the  men  of 
quality  to  speak  the  Gallic  idiom  in  their  houses,  as  a  high 
strain  of  gentility ;  to  draw  their  charters  and  public  instru- 
ments after  the  manner  of  the  French ;  and  in  these  and  many 
other  things  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  customs.*" 

Some  years  before  the  conquest,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
(whom  Ingulphus  calls  most  illustrious  and  glorious)  made  a  visit 
to  England,  attended  with  a  grand  retinue.  King  Edward  re- 
ceived him  honourably,  kept  him  a  long  while,  carried  him 
round  to  see  his  cities  and  castles,  and  at  length  sent  him  home 
with  many  rich  presents." 

Ingulphus  says,  that  at  this  time  duke  William  had  no  hopes 
of  his  succession,  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  it;  yet  con- 
sidering the  settlement  of  the  crown  made  upon  him  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  reception  he  then  found,  this  should  hardly  seem 
probable. 

King  Edward,  according  to  Ingulphus,  had  great  merit  in  re- 
mitting the  Dane-gelt,  that  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  Danish  usui^pers,  his  immediate  predecessors.® 

As  to  literary  matters,  it  has  appeared  that  the  queen,  besides 

k  See  IngulphuB^s  History,  in  the  pre-  °>  Ibid.  p.  C2. 

&ce  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  year  1G84.  "  Ibid.  p.  65.  68. 

See  also  p.  75  of  the  work  itaelfl  ^  Ibid.  p.  65. 

*  See  the  same  Ingulphus,  p.  62. 
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the  nsnal  accomplishments  of  the  times,  (n^hich  she  undoubtedly 
possessed,)  had  been  instructed  also  in  superior  sorts  of  know- 
ledge. She  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  surpassed  not 
only  her  own  court,  but  perhapls  other  courts  since,  as  they  have 
seldom  more  to  boast  than  the  fashionable  polish. 

For  the  literary  qualifications  of  our  historian  himself,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  education  in  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  him.  He  is  more  particular  afterwards,  when  he 
tells  that  he  was  first  bred  at  Westminster,  and  then  sent  to 
Oxford;  that  in  the  first  he  learned  grammar,  in  the  last  he 
studied  Aristotle  and  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero :  that  finding  hinn 
self  superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disdaining  the 
littleness  of  his  own  family,  he  left  home,  sought  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes,  &c.  &c.  It  was  thus  that,  after  a  variety  of 
events,  he  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  after- 
wards William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  pursued  his  fortune  till  he 
became  abbot  of  Croyland.P 

We  shall  only  remark  on  this  narrative,  that  Westminster  and 
Oxford  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  the  same  purposes  then 
as  now ;  that  the  scholar  at  Westminster  was  to  begin,  and  at 
Oxford  was  to  finish :  a  plan  of  education  which  still  exists ; 
which  is  not  easy  to  be  mended ;  and  which  can  plead  so  anr 
cient  and  so  uninterrupted  a  prescription. 

Nearly  the  same  time,  a  monk,  by  name  Gratian,  collecting 
the  numerous  decrees  of  popes  and  synods,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  body  of  canon  law.^  It  was  then,  also,  or  a  little 
earlier,  that  Amalfi,  a  city  of  Calabria,  being  taken  by  the 
Pisans,  they  discovered  there,  by  chance,  an  original  MS.  of 
Justinian^s  Code,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  unknown  from 
the  time  of  that  emperor. '^  This  curious  book  was  brought  to 
Pisa ;  and,  when  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florence,  and  there  has  continued  even  to  this  day. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  by  singular  fortune  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  having  been  about  the  same  time  promulged,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  most  of  the  Western  governments,  chang- 
ing more  or  less  their  municipal  laws,  and  changing  with  those 
laws  the  very  forms  of  their  constitutions. 

It  was  soon  after  happened  that  wild  enthusiasm  which 
carried  so  many  thousands  from  the  West  into  the  East,  to 
prosecute  what  was  thought,  or  at  least  called,  a  holy  war.' 

After  the  numerous  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  of  these 
crusades,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  than  to  observe 
that,  by  repeating  them,  men  appear  to  have  grown  worse ;  to 

P  See  Ingulplins^s  History,  p.  73.  75.  Pisans  in  the  year  1 127. 

«  This  happened  in  the  year  1157.    See  *  It  began  in  the  year  1095.    See  Fnl- 

Dack  De  Aoctoritate  Juris  Civilis  Roma-  ler^s  Holy  War,  book  L  ch.  8.    William 

nor.  p.  66.  88.  edit  Lend.  1679.  of  Malmesbory,  lib.  iy.  c.  2.  among  the 

''  Ibid.  p.  66.    Amalfi  was  taken  by  the  Scriptores  post  Bedam. 
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have  become  more  sayage,  and  g^reater  barbariana  It  was  to 
late  as  during  one  of  toe  last  of  them,  that  these  cmsadeis 
sacked  the  Christian  city  of  Constantinople;^  and  that  while  these 
were  committing  nnheard-of  crnelties  in  that  capitid  of  Chris- 
tendom, another  party  of  them,  nearer  home,  were  employed  in 
massacring  the  innocent  Albigeois." 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  extirpation,  that  when  one  of  these 
home  crusades  was  going  to  storm  the  city  of  Bezieres,  a  city 
filled  with  catholics  as  well  as  heretics,  a  scrapie  aroee,  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  the  good  might  perish  as  well  as  the  bad. 
^'  Kill  them  all,""  said  an  able  sophist,  ^^  kill  them  all,  and  God 
will  know  his  own.'' " 

To  discover  these  Albigeois,  the  home  crusades  were  attended 
by  a  band  of  monks,  whose  business  was  to  inquire  after  offenders 
called  heretics.  When  the  crusade  was  finished,  the  monks, 
like  the  dregs  of  an  empty  vessel,  still  remained,  and  deriving 
from  the  crusade  their  authority,  fVom  the  canon  law  their  jod^ 
cial  forms,  became,  by  these  two,  (I  mean  the  crusade  and  canon 
law,)  that  formidable  court,  the  court  of  inquisition. 

But  in  these  latter  events  we  rather  anticipate,  for  they  did 
not  happen  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas 
the  first  crusade  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  a  cen* 
tury  or  two  after,  flourished  the  tribe  of  troubadours,  or  Pro- 
vencal poets,^  who  chiefly  lived  in  the  courts  of  those  princes 
that  had  sovereignties  in  or  near  Provence,  where  the  Provencal 
language  was  spoken.  It  was  in  this  language  they  wrote :  a 
language  which,  though  obsolete  now,  was  then  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe,  being  prior  to  the  Italian  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch. 

They  were  called  troubadours  from  trouver^  "  to  find  **  or  "  to 
invent,^'  like  the  Greek  appellation,  poet^  which  means  (we 
know)  "  a  maker.'^ 

Their  subjects  were  mostly  gallantry  and  love,  in  which  their 
licentious  ideas,  we  are  told,  were  excessive.    Princes  did  not 

I  In  the  year  1204.  See  the  Mune  Fuller,  nople,  and  the  nuuuacret  of  the  Albigeoifl, 

b.  iii.  c  17 ;  and  Nicetas  the  Choniate,  al-  happened  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 

ready  quoted  at  laigc,  from  p.  472  to  475.  this  Holy  War  had  been  began,  and  after 

*■  The  crusades  against  them  began  in  its  more  splendid  parts  were  past ;  that  it 

the  year  1206  ;  the  massacres  were  during  to  say,  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  the  est»- 

the  whole  coarse  of  the  war ;  see  Fuller^i  blishment   of  a   kingdom   there,   (which 

Holy  War,  b.  iil  from  c  1 8  to  22.  espe-  lasted  eighty  years,)  and  the  gallant  eflfbrts 

dally  c.  21 ;  and  Mosheim^s  Church  Hia*  of  Coeur  de  Leon  against  Saladin.    All 

tory,  under  the  article  AlbigmgeB.  against  the  Saraoens,  that  followed,  waa 

^  Tuez  les  tous :  Dieu  connoit  ceux,  qui  Ifuiguid,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  ad> 

tont  a  luL   Histoire  de  Troubadours,  toL  i  yerse. 
p.  193.  y  See  a  work,  3  toIs.  12mo.  entitled, 

''In  the  year  1095  or  1096.    Fuller*t  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Troubadours,  printed 

Holy  War,  p,  21;  and  William  of  Malmea*  at  Paris  1774,  where  there  is  an  ample 

bury,  before  quoted.  detail  both  of  them  and  their  poems. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  two        '  See  Hist  de  Troub.  ?oL  i.  Diacours 

events,  I  mean  the  sacking  of  Constanti-  prolim.  p.  25. 
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disdain  to  be  of  their  Dumber;"  such,  among  others,  as  our 
Richard  Gceur  de  Leon,  and  the  celebrated  William  count  of 
Poictou,  who  was  a  contemporary  with  WilUam  the  Con(]^ueror 
and  his  sons. 

A  sonnet  or  two,  made  by  Richard,  are  preserved ;  but  they 
arc  obscure,  and,  as  far  as  intelligible,  of  little  value.'' 

The  sonnets  of  William  of  Poictou,  sow  remaining,  are  (as 
we  are  informed)  of  the  most  licentious  kind,  for  a  more  licen^ 
tious  man  never  existed.^ 

Historians  tell  us,  that  near  one  of  his  castles  he  founded  a 
sort  of  abbey  for  women  of  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  most 
celebrated  among  his  ladies  to  the  offices  of  abbess,  prioress,  &c.; 
that  he  dismissed  his  wife,  and  taking  the.  wife  of  a  certain 
viscount,  lived  with  her  publicly;  that  being  excommunicated 
for  this  by  Girard,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  and  commanded  to 
put  away  his  unlawful  companion,  he  replied,  '^Thou  shalt 
sooner  curl  hair  upon  that  bald  pate  of  thine,  than  will  I  submit 
to  a  divorce  from  the  viscountess  C'*  that  having  received  a  like 
rebuke,  attended  with  an  excommunication  from  his  own  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  Poictou,  he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  was  about 
to  despatch  him,  but  suddenly  stopped  by  saying,  *'  I  have  that 
aversion  to  thee,  thou  shalt  never  enter  heaven  through  the  as- 
sistance of  my  hand.^ 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  digress,  I  would  observe  that 
Hamlet  has  adopted  precisely  the  same  sentiment.  When  he 
declines  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  killing  the  king  at  his 
prayers,  he  has  the  following  expressions,  among  many  others : 

A  Tillain  kills  my  &tber,  and  for  that 

I,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  yillain  send 

To  heav^ — 0 1  this  is  hire  and  salaiy. 

Not  revenge.  Act  ill  sc.  10. 

It  is  hard  to  defend  so  strange  a  sentiment  either  in  Hamlet 
or  the  count.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  Hamlet,  when  he  de- 
livered it,  was  perfectly  cool ;  the  count,  agitated  by  impetuous 
rage. 

This  count,  as  he  grew  older,  became,  as  many  others  have 
done,  from  a  profligate  a  devotee;  engaged  in  one  of  the  first 
crusades ;  led  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  East ;  from  which, 
however,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed,  and  most  of  them  de- 
stroyed, he  himself  returned  with  ignominy  home.* 

*■  Hist  de  Troub.  yoL  L  p.  25.  Malmesbnry  begins  with  the  words,  Eiat 
^  Ibid.  p.  54.  turn  Willielmus,  comes  PictaTorom,  &c 
«  Ibid.  p.  7.  p.  96.  edit  Londin.  foL  1596. 
As  to  his  fiunous  abbey  or  nunnery,  soon  ^  The  words  in  Malmesbnry  are,  Kee 
after  mentioned,  see  the  same  work,  p.  3,4;  coelum  unquam  intiabis  meas  manus  minis- 
bat  more  particolarly  and  aathentiadly,  see  terio,  p.  96. 

William  of  Malmesbnry,  a  writer  nearly        *  See  the  same  William  of  Malmesbnry, 

contemporary,  and  from  whom  the  nana-  p.  75.  84. 
tire  here  given  is  taken.    The  passage  in 
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The  loose  gallantry  of  these  troubadours  may  remind  ns  of 
the  poetry  during  the  reign  of  onr  second  Charles ;  nor  were  the 
manners  of  one  court  unlike  those  of  the  other,  unless  that  those 
of  the  court  of  Poictou  were  more  abandoned  of  the  two. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  fiurly,  I  think,  eonclode,  if  we 
compare  the  two  periods,  there  were  men  as  wicked  during  the 
early  period,  as  during  the  latter ;  and  not  only  so,  bat  wicked 
in  vices  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

If  we  seek  for  vices  of  another  character,  we  read,  at  the 
same  era,  concerning  a  neighbouring  kingdom  to  Poictou,  that 
^all  the  people  of  rank  were  so  blmded  with  avarice,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  them,  (according  to  Juvenal,) 

No|  one  regardi  the  method^  how  he  gaini, 
But,  fiz*d  his  lesolutkni,  gain  he  mufl. 

'^  The  more  they  discoursed  about  right,  the  greater  their  in- 
juries. Those  who  were  called  the  justiciaries,  were  the  head 
of  all  injustice.  The  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  whose  doty  was 
justice  and  judgment,  were  more  atrocious  than  the  very  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  were  more  cruel  than  others,  even  the  most 
cruel.  The  king  himself,  when  he  had  leased  his  domains  as 
dear  as  was  possible,  transferred  them  immediately  to  another 
that  offered  him  more,  and  then  asain  to  another,  neglecting 
always  his  former  afi^reement,  and  labouring  still  for  bargaina 
that  were  greater  and  more  profitable.^ ' 

Such  were  the  good  old  times  of  good  old  England  (for  it  is 
of  England  wo  have  been  reading)  during  the  reign  of  our  con- 
queror, William. 

And  yet  if  we  measure  greatness  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  heroes)  by  any  other  measure  than  that  of  moral  rectitude, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  he  must  have  been  great,  who  coald 
conquer  a  country  so  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  transmit 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  to  his  family.  The  numeroos 
Norman  families  with  which  he  filled  this  island,  and  the  very- 
few  Saxon  ones  which  he  suffered  to  remain,  sufficiently  shew 
us  the  extent  of  this  revolution. 

As  to  his  taste,  (for  it  is  taste  we  investigate,  as  often  as  we 
are  able,)  there  is  a  curious  fact  related  of  him  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  a  learned  writer,  who  lived  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second. 

This  author  informs  us,  that  William,  after  he  was  once  settled 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  sent  ambassadors  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  should  collect  for  him,  out  of  all  the 
celebrated  mansions,  whatever  should  appear  to  them  magnificent 
or  admirable. 

'  See  Henrici   HuntindonienriB  Histor.  from  JuTenal  is, 
L  rii.  p.  212,  inter  Scriptores  post  Bedam,         Unde  habeat^  qumrit  neoio,  $9d  fpori^ 
edit  London.  1594,  beginning  from  the  habere, 

words,  Prwdpee  omnety  &c     The  rerse 
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Our  author  cannot  help  allowing  that  this  was  the  laudable 
project  of  a  great  man,  desirous  of  pouring  into  his  own  dominions 
all  that  was  excellent  in  others.!^ 

It  does  not  appear  what  these  rarities  were,  but  it  sufficiently 
shews  the  Conqueror  to  have  had  a  genius  superior  to  the  bar- 
barity of  his  age. 

One  may  imagine  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Ovid,  and  the  ancient 
mythology,  by  his  answer  to  Philip  king  of  France. 

William,  as  he  became  old,  grew  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.  The 
king  of  France,  in  a  manner  not  very  polite,  asked  of  him,  (with 
reference  to  this  bulk,)  ^^  When,  as  he  had  been  so  long  in  breed- 
ing, he  expected  to  be  brought  to  bed!"  "  Whenever  that  hap- 
pens," replied  William,  ^4t  will  be,  as  Semele  was,  in  flames  and 
thunder.      France  soon  after  that  felt  his  devastations.*^ 

His  son  Bufus  seems  more  nearly  to  have  approached  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times. 

We  have  a  sample  of  his  manners  in  the  following  narrative. 
Being  immensely  fond  of  expense  in  dress,  when  one  of  his  at- 
tendants brought  him  new  shoes,  and  was  putting  them  on,  he 
demanded,  "  How  much  they  cost  ?"  "  Three  shillings,  sir,"  re- 
plied his  attendant.  '^Son  of  a  whore,"  says  Bufus,  ^^at  so 
pitifol  a  price  to  provide  shoes  for  a  king !  Go  and  purchase  me 
some  for  a  mark  of  silver."  ^ 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  he  was  once  told  of  a  formidable 
dream,  relative  to  his  death,  which  had  been  dreamed  by  a 
certain  monk.  Buius,  on  hearing  it,  burst  into  laughter,  and 
said,  ^'  The  man  is  a  monk,  and  monk-like  has  dreamed,  to  get 
a  little  money ;  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  may  not 
think  he  has  been  dreaming  for  nothing."  ^ 

His  historian,  Malmesbury,  after  having  related  other  facts  of 
him,  adds,  ''*'  that  he  had  neither  application  enough,  nor  leisure, 
ever  to  attend  to  letters."  * 

It  was  not  so  with  his  brother,  Henry  the  First.  He  (as  this 
historian  informs  us"")  spent  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  liberal 

'  Simile  aliquid  feciase  yisuB  est  rex  An-  Semeles,  respondlt,  cnm  flammiB  et  fulmine. 

glonnn  Vilhelmut  Primus,  cujiiB  Tirtati  Nop-  PancirolL     Nova  Reperta,  tit  z.  p.  219. 

mannia  et  tandem  major  Britannia  cestit.  edit  Francofiirt  1631.   See  this  fiict  some- 

Assmnpto  namqne  regni  diademate,  et  pace  what  differently  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 

composita,  legatos  misit  ad  exteras  nationes,  p.  13.  edit  fol.  London,  1640.    The  de> 

ut  a  prseclans  omnium  domibus,  quicquid  vastations  here  mentioned  are  related  in  the 

eis  magnificum  aut  mirificum  videretur,  af-  same  page. 

ferrent    Defluxit  ergo  in  insulam  opiden-  *  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  69.    The 

tarn,  et  quae  fere  sola  bonis  suis  est  in  orbe  words  of  Rufus  were,  Fili  meretricis,  ex 

contenta,  quicquid  magnificentise,  imo  luxu-  quo  habet  rex  caligas  tam  exilis  pietii ! 

rise  potuit  inveniri.    LaudabUe  quidem  fuit  Vade  et  affer  mihi  emptas  marca  aigenti. 

maffni  viri  propositum,  qui  virtutes  omniuip  ^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  53.    Rufus^s  words 

orbi  suo  Yolebat  infhndere.  Joan.  Sarisb.  de  were,  Monachus  est,  et  lucri  causa  mona- 

Nugis  Curialium,  p.  480.  edit  Lugd.  8to.  ehiliter  somniavit :  da  ei  centum  solidos,  ne 

1595.  Tideatur  inaniter  somniasse. 

^  Quarente,  k.  Philippo,  numquidnam  '  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  70. 

tandem   pareret  Guilielmus,  qui   tam  diu  "  Ibid.  p.  87. 
gessisaet  utenim :  se  paritunim,  sed  instar 
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adence,  and  so  greedily  imbibed  the  sweets  of  literatarey  that  in 
after^times,  (as  the  same  writer  rather  floridly  relates,)  no  tamnlts 
of  war,  no  agitation  of  cares,  could  ever  expel  them  from  his  il- 
lustrious mind. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  well-known  saying  of  Plato,  that  it 
was  then  states  would  be  happy,  if  philosophers  were  to  reign, 
or  kings  were  to  philosophize.  Our  historian,  having  giTen  this 
sentiment,  tells  us,  (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  that  Henry 
fortified  his  youth  with  literature  in  a  view  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
ventured  even  in  his  fetther^s  hearing,  to  throw  out  the  proverb, 
Bex  UliieratuSy  (Minus  caronatu$y  'Uhat  an  illiterate  king  was  but 
an  ass  crowned.*^" 

That  the  king  his  &ther,  jfrom  perceiving  his  song's  abilitieSi 
had  something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  future  dignity,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  story. 

When  Henry  was  young,  one  of  his  brothers  bavin?  injured 
him,  he  complained  of  his  ill-treatment  to  his  &ther  with  tears. 
*^  Do  not  cry,  child,*^  says  his  father,  ^^  for  thou,  too,  shalt  be 
king.''^ 

As  Henry  was  a  learned  prince,  we  may  suppose  he  was  edu- 
cated by  learned  men ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  attend  to  the  account 
given  by  Ingulphus  of  his  own  education  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Gonfe$sor,P  it  is  probable  there  may  have  been  among  the 
clergy  a  succession  of  learned  men  from  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  England  at  least,  during  these  middle 
ages,  learning  never  flourished  more,  than  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First  to  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Henry  the  Second,  and 
some  years  after. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  (I  mean 
the  first  lord  Lyttleton,)  has  put  this  beyond  dispute. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  times  which  followed  were  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  The  crusades  had  made  the  laity  greater 
barbarians,  if  possible,  than  they  were  before.  Their  cruelty 
had  been  stimulated  by  acting  against  Greeks,  whom  they  hated 
for  schismatics,  and  against  Saracens,  whom  they  hated  for  in- 
fidels; although  it  was  from  these  alone  they  were  likely  to 
learn,  had  they  understood  (which  few  of  them  did)  a  syllable 
of  Greek  or  Arabic. 

Add  to  this,  the  inquisition  being  then  established  in  all  its 
terrors,*^  the  clergy  (from  whom  only  the  cause  of  letters  could 
hope  any  thing)  found  their  genius  insensibly  checked  by  its 
gloomy  terrors. 

This  depraved  period  (which  lasted  for  a  century  or  two)  did 
not  mend  till  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  taking  of  Con- 

"  William  of  Malmesbory,  p.  87.  B.  anthor  in  th«  same  page,  that  it,  p.  87.  B. 

•  The  words  of  William  were,  Ne  fleas,        P  Page  500,  501. 
fill ;  quoniam  et  tu  rez  eris.    See  the  same        ^  See  before,  p.  502. 
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stantlnople.  Then  it  was  that  these,  and  other  hidden  causes, 
roused  the  genius  of  Italy,  and  restored  to  mankind  those  arts 
and  that  literature  which  to  Western  Europe  had  been  so  long 
uuknown. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that, 
during  these  inauspicious  times,  so  generally  tasteless,  there  were 
even  Latins  as  well  as  Greeks  ^  whom  the  very  ruins  of  antique 
arts  carried  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  the  year  1139, 
in  a  fine  poem,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  city  of  Bome,  among 
others  has  the  following  verses,  in  praise  of  the  then  remainiug 
statues  and  antiquities : 

Non  tamen  aimonim  series,  nee  flamma,  nee  ensii, 

Ad  plenum  potuit  tale  abdere  decat. 
Hie  sapemm  formas  superi  mirantar  et  ipsi, 

Et  cupiunt  fictia  vnltibas  esse  pares. 
Nee  potuit  natura  deos  hoc  ore  creare. 

Quo  miranda  deum  signa  cieavit  homo, 
y ultns '  adcst  his  numinibus,  potiusque  coluntur 

Artificum  studio,  quam  deitate  sua.' 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  Latinity  of  these  verses  is  in 
^neral  pure,  and  that  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  Leonine 
jingle. 

They  are  thus  attempted  in  English,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  read  the  original. 

But  neither  pasnng  years,  nor  fire,  nor  sword 
Have  yet  ayail^d  such  beauty  to  annuL 
Ev^n  gods  themselves  their  mimic  forms  admire. 
And  wish  their  own  were  equal  to  the  feigned. 
Nor  e*er  could  nature  deities  create 
With  such  a  countenance,  as  man  has  givYi 
To  these  fiiir  statues,  creatures  of  his  own. 
Worship  they  claim,  tho*  more  from  human  art. 
Than  firom  their  own  dirinity,  adored. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SCHOOLMEN THEIR  RISE,  AND  CHARACTER — THEIR  TITLES   OF   HONOUR 

^REMARKS   ON    SUCH    TITLES ABELARD    AND     HELOISA ^JOHN    OF 

SALISBURY ADMIRABLE   QUOTATIONS     FROM    HIS   TWO    CELEBRATED 

WORKS OIRALDU8    CAMBREN8IS WALTER    MAPPS RICHARD   OEUR 

DE    LEON HIS    TRANSACTIONS    WITH    SALADIN HIS    DEATH,    AND 

THE  SINGULAR  INTERVIEW  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDED  IT. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  state  of  literature  with  respect  to 
other  geniuses,  both  before  the  conquest  and  after  it,  so  low  as 
to  the  times  of  our  first  Bichard, 

''  See  before,  what  has  been  quoted  firam        '  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  76.   Fabri- 
Nicetas  the  Choniate,  p.  301,  &c.  cii  Bibliotheca  med.  et  infim.  aetat  in  Tooe 

•  Foma  Cultoi.  HUddmU 
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It  was  during  this  period  began  the  race  of  schoolmen ;  a  laee 
much  admired  and  followed  in  their  day.  Their  snbtletj  was 
great ;  and  though  that  subtlety  might  sometimes  have  led  them 
into  refinements  rather  frivolous,  yet  have  they  given  eminent 
samples  of  penetrating  ingenuity. 

They  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  lasted  to  the  four- 
teenth, when  new  causes  leading  to  new  events,  they  gradually 
decreased,  and  were  no  more. 

That  they  had  some  merit  must  be  allowed,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson  used  constantly  to  read  the 
Secunda  Secundse  of  Thomas  Aquinas;**  and  that  this  treatise, 
together  with  Aristotle^s  Rhetoric,  and  Gicero^s  Offices,  were 
three  books  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and  never  ceaaed  to 
peruse.  The  scholastic  tract  must  have  been  no  bad  one,  which 
was  so  well  associated. 

Various  epithets  at  the  time  were  bestowed  upon  these  school- 
men. There  was  the  irrefragahU  doctor,  the  9tmle^  the  seraphic^ 
the  angelic^  &c. 

There  is  certainly  something  exaggerated  in  the  pomp  of  these 
appellations.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  on  our  modem  titles  of 
honour,  on  our  common  superscriptions  of  epistles,  on  oar  com- 
mon modes  of  concluding  them,  and  mark  how  gravely  we  ad- 
mit all  this ;  may  we  not  suppose  those  other  epithets  appear 
ridiculous,  not  so  much  from  their  being  absurd,  as  from  tneir 
being  unusual!^ 

Before  we  quit  these  schoolmen,  we  cannot  omit  the  fisimous 
Peter  Abelard,  who,  when  he  taught  at  Paris,  was  followed  by 
thousands,  and  was  considered  almost  as  an  oracle  in  discussing 
the  abstrusest  of  subjects.  At  present  he  is  better  known  for  his 
unfortunate  amour  with  the  celebrated  Heloisa,  his  disciple,  his 
mistress,  and  at  length  his  wife. 

Her  ingenuity  and  learning  were  celebrated  also,  and  their 
epistolary  correspondence,  remarkably  curious,  is  still  extant.' 
The  religion  of  the  times  drove  them  at  length  to  finish  their 
days  in  two  separate  convents.  When  Abelard  died,  (which 
happened  about  the  year  ]  1 34,)  his  body  was  carried  to  Heloisa, 
who  buried  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  pre- 
sided. 

My  countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,  comes  next,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  He  appears 
to  have  been  conversant  in  all  the  Latin  classics,  whom  he 
not  only  quotes,  but  appears  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to 
admire.' 

"  This  able  and  acute  man  died,  aged  History,  and  Cavers  Hist  Lit  toL  ii.  p.  275. 

forty-eight  years,  in  the  year  1274.  ^  An  octaTO  edition  of  their  letters  in 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  schoolmen,  Latin  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year 

see  Scholasticso  Theologian   Syntagma,  by  1718. 

Prideaux  bishop  of  Worcester,  Mosheim's  '  See  Philoeophical  ArraDgementa,  p.  882. 
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How  far  they  sank  into  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  their  own,  the  following  passages  may  suffice  to 
shew. 

Take  his  ideas  of  liberty  and  servitude. 

"  For  as  the  true  and  only  liberty  is  to  serve  virtue,  and  dis- 
charge its  various  duties ;  so  the  only  true  and  essential  slavery 
is  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  vices.  He,  therefore,  is  evidently 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  either  of  these  conditions  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  cause :  for,  indeed,  (if  we  except  the  dif- 
ference of  virtue  and  vice,)  all  men  throughout  the  world  pro- 
ceed from  a  similar  beginning ;  consist  of,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same  elements ;  draw  from  the  same  principle  the  same  vital 
breath ;  enjoy  the  same  cope  of  heaven ;  all  aUke  live ;  all  alike 
die."* 

Take  his  idea  concerning  the  extensive  influence  of  phi- 
losophy. 

^*  It  is  philosophy  that  prescribes  a  just  measure  to  all  things ; 
and  while  she  arranges  moral  duties,  condescends  to  mix  with 
such  as  are  plebeian  and  vulgar.  No  otherwise,  indeed,  can  any 
thing  be  said  to  proceed  rightly,  unless  she  herself  confirm  by 
deeds,  what  she  teaches  us  in  words.'"'* 

Speaking  of  virtue  and  felicity,  he  thus  explains  himself. 

*^i)ut  these  (two  possessions)  are  more  excellent  than  any  other, 
because  virtue  includes  all  things  that  are  to  be  done;  felicity, 
all  things  that  are  to  be  wished.  Yet  does  felicity  excel  virtue, 
because  in  all  things  the  end  is  more  excellent  than  the  means. 
Now  no  one  is  happy,  that  he  may  act  rightly ;  but  he  acts 
rightly,  that  he  may  uve  happily."^ 

The  following  distich  is  of  his  own  age,  but  being  difficult  to 
translate,  is  only  given  in  its  original,  as  a  sample  of  elegant  and 
meritorious  poetry. 

It  expresses  a  refined  thought ;  that  as  the  soul  of  man  ani- 
mates the  body,  so  is  the^soul  itself  animated  by  Ood. 

Vita  animse  Dens  est ;  haec,  corporis ;  hac  fugiente, 
SolTitur  hoc ;  pent  haec,  destitncnte  Deo.** 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  his  tract  De  Nugis 
Gurialium ;   those  which  follow  are  from  another  tract,  called 

*  Sicat  enim  yeia  et  nnica  libertas  est,  etiam  plebeis  et  Tiilgarilras  interesse  dig- 

aerrire  Tixtuti,et  ipsins  exeiceie  officia;  ita  nator.    Alioqoin  nihil  aliud  recte  ^locedit, 

nnica  et  singnJaris  senritus  est  ritiis  subjn-  nisi  et  ipsa  rebns  assent,  quod  TerliiB  dooet. 

garL     Errat  plane  quisqnis  alinnde  con-  De  Nngis  Curial.  p.  483. 
ditionem  alterutram  opinatur  accidere.     Si        ^  Sunt  antem  haec  omnibus  aliis  pnestan- 

quidem  omne  hominum  genus  in  terns  simili  tiora,  quia  virtus  omnia  agenda,  felidtas 

ab  ortu  suigit,  eisdem  constat  et  alitur  ele-  omnia  optanda  complectitur.     Felidtas  ta- 

mentis,  eundemque  spiritum  ab  eodem  prin-  men  virtuti  praestat,  quia  in  omnibus  pne- 

dpio  carpit,  eodemque  fruitur  cslo,  aequo  stantius  est  propter  quod  aliquid,  quam  quod 

moritur,  aeque  vivit     De  Nugis  Cuiialium,  propter  aliquid.    Non  enim  fells  est  quis, 

pw  510.  edit.  Lugdun.  1595.  ut  recte  agat;  sed  recte  agit,  ut  felidter 

^  Ipsa  (philosophia)  est,  quae  uniTersii  Tivat  De  Nugis  Curial.  p.  367,  368. 
praMcribit  modnm,  et  dum  disponit  officia,        ^  Ibid.  p.  127. 
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Metalogicns,  8o  named  irom  being  sabeeqnent  to  logic,  as  mei»- 
physics  are  to  physics. 

He  makes  three  things  requisite  to  the  existence  of  every  art^ 
and  these  are  eenius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  fitculty ;  and 
these  three  he  thns  defines : 

^  Genius  is  a  certain  power,  naturally  impkinted  in  ihe  mind, 
and  which  is  of  itself  onginally  capable.^* 

*'  Memory  is  (as  it  were)  the  mind^s  ark  or  chest ;  the  firm 
and  faithful  preserver  of  things  perceived.^  ^ 

^'  The  reasoning  faculty  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  which  examines 
things  that  have  occurred  either  to  the  senses  or  to  the  iotelleet, 
and  fairl  V  decides  in  favour  of  the  better ;  which,  well  weighing 
the  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes  of  things,  at  length  (after  due 
discussion)  establishes  art,  and  shews  it  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  finite 
science  of  things  infinite.*"* 

Our  author  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  ^'  as  nature  is  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  so  the  contempt  of  them  surely  redomids  to 
the  injury  of  their  parent.''** 

I  must  not  omit  some  of  his  grammatical  ideas,  becanae  they 
are  of  a  superior  sort;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  logical  a&d 
philosophical. 

He  tells  us,  "  For  as  [in  nature]  accidents  clothe  aubstances, 
and  give  them  a  form ;  so  [in  language]  through  a  similar  cor^ 
respondence  are  substantives  vested  with  a  form  by  adjectives. 
And  that  this  [grammatical]  institution  of  reason  may  the  more 
easily  coincide  with  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance 
of  every  natural  being  knows  nothing  of  intension  and  remis- 
sion ;  so  likewise  in  language  substantives  admit  no  degree  of 
comparison."* 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  this  imitation  of  natare 
not  only  exists  in  nouns,  but  in  the  other  parts  of  speech.     He 

*  Est  autcm  in^nium  vis  qurcdam,  nnimsB        Sonndff   articulate,  which    are   infinite, 

natumlitcr  insita,  per  sc  viilcns.     Mctalog.  being  reduced  to  the  finite  genera  of  vowela 

p.  756.  and  consonants ;  and  vowels  again  being 

'  Memoria  vero  quasi  mentis  area,  firma  enlaived  into  the  species  of  long,  ahort,  and 

Bt  fidelis  custodia  perceptonun.     Metalog.  middle;  consonants  into  the  tpedes  of  mntea 

p.  757.  and  liquids ;  in  these  limited  redactions  we 

ff  Ratio  eorum,  quffi  sensibus  aut  animo  behold  the  rise  of  grammar,  through  which, 

[)ccurrunt,  exominatrix  animi  vis  est,  et  by  about  twenty  simple  sounds,  called  let- 

Bdelis  arbitra  potiorum ;  quae,  rerum  simili-  ten,  we  form  articulate  sounds  by  millions 
tndines  dissimilitudinesque  perpendens,  tan-        ^  Quia  artium  natuxB  mater  est,  men  to 

lemartemstatuit  quasi  quandaminfinitonm  in  injuriam  parentis  redundat  contemptus 

linitam  esse  scientiam.    Metalog.  757.  eamm.    Metalog.  757. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  arts  of        '  Sicut  enim  accidentia  iubstantinm  vea- 

irithmetic  and  grammar.  tiunt,  et  informant :    sic  quadam  propop- 

Numbers,  which  are  infinite,  being  re-  tione  rationis  ab  adjectivis  substanttya  in- 

luced  to  the  finite  genera  of  even  and  odd  ;  formantur.     Et,  ut  fiimiliarius  rationis  in- 

ind  these  again  being  divided  into  the  few  stitutio  naturse  cohsereat,  sicut  substantia 

Hibordinate  species  ;  in  this  limited  reduo-  cujuaque  rei  intentionis  et  remiasionis  ignara 

ion  we  behold  the  rise  of  arithmetic,  and  est :  sic  substantiva  ad  comparationis  gn- 

>f  all  the  various  theorems  contained  in  that  dum  non  veniunt    Metalqg.  561. 
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tells  nfi^  that  yerbs,  as  they  denote  time,  are  neoessarily  provided 
with  tenses ;  and,  as  they  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time  by  a 
tnuy  philosophic  word^  a  cangiMificatianJ 

The  writer  of  these  remarKS  cannot  say  he  has  transferred 
any  of  them  into  his  Hermes,  because  Hermes  was  written  long 
before  he  knew  John  of  Salisbnir.  But  that  both  writers  drew 
from  the  same  source,  he  thinks  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
similitude  of  their  sentiments.^ 

I  fear,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  my  countryman,  perhaps, 
because  a  countryman ;  but  more,  in  truth,  because  his  works 
are  little  known,  and  yet  are  certainly  curious  and  valuable. 

I  shall  only  mention,  that  there  were  other  respectable  geniuses 
of  the  same  century,  such  as  the  epic  poet,  Joseph  of  Exeter ; 
the  pleasant  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Walter  Mapps ;  Giraldus 
Gambrensis,  &c. 

But  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  has, 
in  his  third  volume,  handled  the  state  of  our  literature  during 
this  period  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  the  writer  of  these  ob- 
servations would  not  have  said  so  much,  had  not  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  remarks  made  it  in  some  degree  necessary.* 

We  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  relating  a  few 
facts,  relative  to  the  gallant  Bichard,  called,  from  his  mag- 
nanimity, Cceur  de  Leon.  Other  heroes,  long  before  him,  had 
been  likened  to  lions ;  and  the  celebrated  AH,  in  the  lofty  lan- 
guage of  Arabia,  was  called  the  Lion  of  God. 

What  Bohadin  says  of  Bichard  is  remarkable.  "  He  was,  as 
that  historian  relates,  uncommonly  active ;  of  great  spirit  and 
firm  resolution;  one  who  had  been  signalized  by  his  battles, 
and  wlio  was  of  intrepid  courage  in  war.  By  those  whom  he 
led,  he  was  esteemed  less  than  the  king  of  France  on  account  of 
his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  more  abundant  in  riches,  and  far 
more  illustrious  for  military  valour.**"*" 

This  testimony  receives  no  small  weight,  as  it  comes  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  was  present ;  and  who,  being  likewise 
a  fast  friend  to  Saladin,  Richard's  great  antagonist,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  flattering  an  adversary. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  author,  which  ex- 
tracts contain  different  conferences  between  Bichard  and  Saladin, 
we  have  a  sample  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  them. 

When  Bichard  in  Palestine  was  ill,  he  longed  for  fruit  and 
ice,  and  the  fruits  he  desired  were  pears  and  peaches.  He  sent 
for  them  to  Saladin,  and  they  were  immediately  given  him. 

J  Motot  non  est  une  tempore,  nee  yerbmn        *  See  lord  LyttIeton*i  Life  of  Henry  the 

eflfle  potoit  sine  temporis  consignificatione.  Second. 
Metalog.  561.    Aristot.  de  Interpret  c  3.         "  Bohadin,  yit  Salad,  p.  160. 

^  See  H«nnei^  p.  H4« 
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Richard,  in  return,  was  equally  bountiiul,  and  entertained  the 
sultan'^s  people  magnificently.  War  between  great  men  seldom 
extinguishes  humanity .° 

After  a  long  and  various  war,  Richard  sent  to  Saladin  the 
following  message. 

"When  you  have  greeted  the  prince,  you  will  lay  what 
follows  before  him :  the  Mussulmans  and  Franks  are  both 
perishing ;  their  countries  laid  waste,  and  completely  passing  to 
ruin ;  the  wealth  and  lives  of  their  people  consumed  on  either 
side.  To  this  contest  and  religious  war  its  proper  rights  have 
been  now  paid.  Nothing  remains  to  be  settled,  but  the  affair  of 
the  holy  city  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  several  regions  or  countries. 
As  to  the  holy  city,  it  being  the  seat  of  our  worship,  from  that 
indeed  we  can  by  no  means  recede,  although  not  a  single  man  of 
us  were  to  survive  the  attempt.  As  to  the  countries,  those  on 
this  side  Jordan,  shall  be  restored  to  us.  As  to  the  cross,  it 
being  with  you  only  a  pitifiil  piece  of  wood,  although  to  us  of 
value  inestimable,  this  the  sultan  will  give  us ;  and  thus  peace 
being  established,  we  shall  all  of  us  rest  from  this  our  uninter- 
rupted fatigue.'''*® 

Saladin'*s  answer  to  Richard. 

"The  holy  city  is  as  much  holy  to  us  as  to  you;  nay,  is 
rather  of  greater  worth  and  dignity  to  us  than  to  you ;  as  it 
was  thence  that  our  prophet  tooK  his  journey  by  night  to 
heaven ;  it  is  there  the  angels  are  wont  solemnly  to  assemble 
themselves.  Imagine  not  therefore  that  we  shall  ever  depart 
thence.  We  dare  not  among  the  Mussulmans  appear  so  aban- 
doned, so  neglectful  of  our  affairs,  as  to  think  of  this.  As  to 
the  regions  or  countries,  these  also  you  know  were  originally 
ours,  which  vou  indeed  have  annexed  to  your  dominions  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Mussulmans  at  the  period  when  you  attacked 
them.  God  has  not  suffered  you  to  lay  a  single  stone  there, 
ever  since  the  war  began ;  while  we,  it  is  evident,  enjoy  all  the 
produce  of  our  countries  to  the  full.  Lastly,  as  to  the  cross, 
that  in  truth  is  your  scandal,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  however,  it  does  not  become  us,  by  giving  up,  to 
neglect,  unless  it  be  for  some  more  important  advantage  accruing 
thence  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.^'' ^ 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cross  here  mentioned  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  on  which  Christ  was  crucified;  and 
which  being  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken,  had  been  from 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Though  no  peace  was  now  made,  it  was  made  soon  after,  yet 
without  restoration  either  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  cross. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  swear  to  treaties,  and  so  did 
the  inferior  parties ;  but  the  two  monarchs  excused  themselves, 
saying,  "  it  was  not  usual  for  kings  to  swear.^** 

»Bohadin,p.  176.  <»  Ibid.  p.  207.  p  Ibid.  p.  208*  «i  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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When  BIchard  was  returning  home,  he  was  basely  seized  by 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  kept  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  till 
by  a  large  sum  raised  upon  his  people  he  was  redeemed/ 

This  gallant  prince,  after  having  escaped  for  years  the  most 
formidable  perils,  fell  at  length  unfortunately  by  the  arrow  of 
an  obscure  hand,  in  besieging  an  obscure  castle,  within  his  own 
French  domains. 

He  did  not  immediately  die;  but  as  the  wound  began  to 
mortify,  and  his  end  to  approach,  he  ordered  the  person  who 
had  shot  him  (his  name  was  Bertramn  de  Gurdun)  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence. 

When  he  arrived,  the  king  thus  addressed  him.  *'What 
harm  have  I  ever  done  thee  i  for  what  reason  hast  thou  slain 
me  t^  Bertramn  replied,  *^  Thou  hast  slain  my  father  and  two 
brothers  with  thy  own  hand ;  and  now  it  was  thy  desire  to  slay 
me.  Take  then  any  vengeance  upon  me  thou  wilt;  I  shall 
freely  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  thou  canst  invent,  so  that 
thou  art  but  despatched,  who  hast  done  the  world  so  much 
mischief.^ 

The  king,  on  this  intrepid  answer,  commanded  his  chains  to 
be  taken  off,  forgave  what  he  had  done,  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  present. 

But  the  king^s  servants  were  not  so  generous  as  their  master ; 
for  when  the  king  was  dead,  (which  soon  happened,)  they  put 
the  prisoner  to  a  cruel  death. 

A  poet  of  the  time  compares,  not  improperiy,  the  death  of 
Richard  to  that  of  a  lion  killed  by  an  ant.  The  sentiment  ia 
better  than  the  metre. 

Istiat  in  morte  perimit  Formica  Leonem.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  these  periods,  considered  as 
dark  and  barbarous,  the  same  nations  should  still  retain  their 
superiority  of  taste,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  original  purity. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  (which  soon  followed,) 
when  bishop  Poore  erected  the  cathedraJ  of  Salisbury,  (which, 
considering  its  lightness,  its  uniformity,  and  the  height  of  its 
spire,  is  one  of  the  cpmpletest  gothic  buildings  now  extant,)  we 
are  informed  he  sent  into  Italy  for  the  best  architects/ 

Long  before  this,  in  the  eighth  century,  when  one  of  the  caliphs 
erected  a  most  magnificent  temple,  or  mosque,  at  Damascus,  he 
procured  for  the  building  of  it  the  most  skilfiil  architects,  and 

'  Sec  the    histories  of   Richard^s  life,  misti  ?    Cui  ille  respondi^— Tu  interemisti 

Rapin,  Home,  &c  patiem  meum,  et  duos  firatres  manu  tua,  et 

'  Rogeri  de  Hoveden  Annaliam    pars  me  Dune  interimere  voluistL   Some  eigo  de 

Dosterior.  p.  791.  edit.  Fiancol  1601.    We  me  rindictam,  qnamcanqne  Tolaeris:  Uben- 

nave  transcribed  from  the  original  the  dis-  ter  enim  patiar,  qaaeconque  ezcogitaveris 

coarse  which  passed  between  Richard  and  majora  tormenta,  dummodo  Tu  interficiaris, 

Bertramn,  as  it  appears  to  be  curious,  and  qui  tot  et  tanta  mala  contolisti  mundo. 

the  Latinity  not  to  be  despised.  v '  Matthew  Paris. 

Quid  nudi  tibi  feci?  Qnare  me  intere- 

2l 
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those  not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  but  (as  the  historian 
informs  us)  from  Greece." 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident,  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts,  even  during  this  middle  age,  existed  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

Should  it  be  demanded,  to  which  nation,  in  this  respect,  we 
give  the  preference ;  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  recurring 
to  facts. 

Italy  at  the  beginning  of  her  history  was  barbarous ;  nor  did 
she  emerge  from  her  barbarity,  till  Greece,  which  she  had 
conquered,  gave  her  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  &c. 

GFBBcia  captu  femm  Victorem  cepit.  Hor. 

After  a  succession  of  centuries,  the  Roman  empire  fell.  By 
this  fatal  event  the  finer  arts  fell  also,  and  lay  for  years  in  a 
kind  of  torpid  state,  till  they  revived  through  the  genial  warmth 
of  Greece. 

A  few  Greek  painters,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  came  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  taught  their  art  to  Cimabue,  a  Florentine.' 
Cimabue  was  the  father  of  Italian  painters ;  and  from  him  came 
a  succession,  which  at  length  gave  the  Raphaels,  the  Michael 
Angelos,  &c. 

The  statues  and  ruined  edifices  with  which  Italy  abounded, 
and  which  were  all  of  them  bv  Greek  artists,  or  after  Grecian 
models,  taught  the  Italians  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.' 

The  Greek  frigitives  from  Oonstantinople,  after  its  unhappy 
catastrophe,  brought  that  superior  literature  into  Italy,  which 
enabled  the  Italians  to  read  in  the  original  the  capital  authors 
of  Attic  eloquence." 

When  literature,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  had 
thus  attained  a  perfection  in  Italy,  we  learn  from  history,  they 
were  transplanted  into  the  north,  where  they  lived,  though  it 
was  rather  like  exotics  than  natives. 

As  therefore  Northern  Europe  derived  them  from  Italy,  and 
this  last  from  Greece,  the  conclusion  is  evident,  that  not  Italy, 
but  Greece  was  their  common  parent.  And  thus  is  the  question 
concerning  preference  to  be  decided. 


"  AbnUed.  p.  125.  warm  Tenes  of  Hildebert  quoted  before, 

'  Cimabae  died  in  1300.  p.  507. 
'  How  early  these  fine  remains  began  to        ■  Sup.  p.  477. 
excite  their  admiration,  we  loam  from  those 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING     THE     POETRY     OF    THE    LATTER    LATINS,    OR    WESTERN 

EUROPEANS ^ACCENTUAL  QUANTITY — RHYME SAMPLES  OP  RHYME 

IN  LATIN IN  CLASSICAL  POETS,  ACCIDENTAL  ;    IN  THOSE  OF  A  LATER 

AGE,  DESIGNED RHYME  AMONG  THE  ARABIANS ODILO,  HUCBALDUS, 

HtLDIGRIM,  HALABALDUS,  POETS  OR  HEROES   OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

RHYMES  IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES OF  DANTE,  PETRARCH,  BOOCAOCIO, 

CHAUCER,   ETC. SANNAZARIUS,  A   PURE   WRITER   IN    CLASSIC   LATIN 

WITHOUT    RHYME ANAGRAMS,    CHRONOGRAMS,    ETC.,    FINELY    AND 

ACCURATELY     DESCRIBED     BY     THE     INGENIOUS     AUTHOR     OF    THE 
80RIBLERIAD. 

And  here,  as  we  are  about  to  speak  upon  the  poetry  of  these 
times,  we  wish  our  readers  previously  to  review  what  we  have 
already  said  upon  the  two  species  of  verbal  Quantity,  the 
syllabic  and  the  accentual.* 

It  will  there  appear,  that  till  Greek  and  Latin  degenerated, 
accentual  quantitv  was  hardly  known.  But  though  degeneracy 
spread  it  through  these  two  languages,  yet,  with  regard  to 
modern  languages,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  attained.  Their 
harsh  and  rugged  dialects  were  in  few  instances  suited  to  the 
harmonious  simplicity  of  the  syllabic  measure. 

And  yet,  though  this  more  perfect  and  elegant  prosody  was 
rarely  attainable,  so  strong  was  the  love  of  mankind  for  rhythm, 
so  connate  (if  I  may  so  say)  with  their  very  being,  that  metre 
of  some  sort  was  evervwhere  cultivated,  and  even  these  northern 
tribes  had  their  baras,  their  minstrels,  their  troubadours,  and 
the  like. 

Now,  though  in  the  latter  Latinity  syllabic  quantity  was 
little  regarded,  and  the  accentual  more  frequently  supplied  its 
place,  they  did  not  esteem  even  this  last  always  sufficient  to 
mark  the  meamire.  An  expedient  was  therefore  found,  (flattering 
to  the  ear,  because  it  had  something  of  harmony,)  and  this  was, 
to  mark  the  last  syllables  of  different  verses  with  sounds  that 
were  similar,  so  that  the  ear  might  not  doubt  a  moment  where 
every  verse  ended. 

And  hence  in  modem  verse  these  last  syllables,  which  poets 
of  a  purer  age  in  a  manner  neglected,  came  to  claim  a  peculiar 
and  superior  regard,  as  helping  to  mark  the  rhythm  through  the 
.medium  of  the  rhyme. 

Si  Bol  spendescat  Maria  paiificante, 

Major  erit  glacies  post  festom,  quam  fait  asUe,^ 

*  See  from  p.  408  to  p.  413.  whether  claMical  or  not  clasmcal,  whether 

^  Rhyme  is  the  similitude  of  sound  at  blank  verse,  or  rhyme.    In  short,  without 

the  ends  of  two  Terses.  Rhythm  is  measured  rhythm  no  yerse  can  exist  of  any  species ; 

motion,  and  ezirtt  in  verses  of  every  sort,  without  rhyme  they  may,  and  often  do. 

2l2 
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Nor  was  this  practised  in  heroics  only,  but  in  trochaics  also. 

SuKitaTit  igitnr  R  dem  IlebneoriMi 
ChrittianM  principea,  R  et  robnr  eonim 
ViDdicaie  lalicet  \\  wngninwa  sanctomin, 
Sabrenire  fiUis  U  mortinaitonaR.^ 

Nay,  so  fond  were  those  poets  of  their  jingle,  that  they  not 
only  infused  it  into  different  verses,  but  into  one  and  the  same 
Terse ;  making  the  middle  of  each  verse  to  rhyme  with  its  end, 
as  well  as  one  verse  to  rhyme  with  another. 

Thus,  in  St.  Edmnnd^s  epitaph,  we  read. 

Hie  erat  Edwutmdui^  anima  cam  corpoie  mwmjut^ 
Quern  non  immtmdiu  potoit  penreitere  mmadmt.* 

And  again,  in  those  verses  transcribed  from  an  old  monument, 


Hie  nixit  eon/ima  Bemoldi  pnetolii 

Laudet  earn  ^fonu,  dedit  hie  quia  mnneia  groata. 

To  these  nay  be  added  the  inscription  upon  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  East,  buried  (as  they  tell  us)  at  Gologn  in  the  West. 

Corpora  wandontm  recabant  hie  tema  mi^Dnfai, 
£x  nit  fabfoteM  nihil  eat,  alihiTe  Iooo^imi. 

Verses  of  this  sort,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  still  ex- 
tant, have  been  called  Leonine  verses,  from  Leo,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  inventor. 
But  this  should  seem  a  mistake,  if  the  inscription  upon  the  image 
of  a  king  Dagobcrt,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  be  of  the 
same  period  with  that  monarch. 

Fingitor  hac  fpecie,  bonitatit  odore  rtferUu^ 
IstiuB  eccleaiae  fundator,  rex  Dagoberiw, 

It  is  true,  there  are  verses  of  this  sort  to  be  found  even  among 
poets,  the  first  in  classical  rank. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Tmjicit :  i,  verbis  Tirtatem  illudo  vaperiit. 

Thus  Horace : 

Fratrem  msfvnKi,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis. 

Thus  even  Homer  himself: 

The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  the  rhymes,  falling  from 
these  superior  geniuses,  fell  (it  was  probable)  accidentally :  with 
the  latter  race  of  poets  they  were  the  work  of  labour  and  design. 
They  may  well,  indeed,  be  called  works  of  labour  and  design, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  pains  which  their  makers  must 
have  taken,  where  their  plan  of  rhyming  was  so  complicated,  as 
they  sometimes  made  it. 

•  Roger  Horeden.  Amml  p.  379.  B.  *  Waverly,  p.  202. 
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Take  a  singular  example  of  no  fewer  than  three  rhymes  to 
each  verse. 

CriminA  cretoere  flete  ;  tepeaeere  jus,  decus,  iBqitmn; 
Flete,  gemUeite ;  deniqne  dieUe^  dicite  meewsu, 
Qui  regis  omma^  pelle  tot  tmjwa,  suige,  perinua, 
Nos,  Dens,  aspioej  ne  sine  timpUce  lamine  simus, 

Fabricius,  who  gives  these  verses,  remarks,  that  they  were 
written  in  the  dactylic  Leonine ;  that  is,  they  had  every  foot  a 
dactyl,  excepting  the  last,  and  contained  three  rhymes  in  each 
verse,  two  within  the  verse  itself,  and  one  referring  to  the  verse 
that  followed.  He  adds,  that  their  author,  Bemardus  Mor- 
lanensis,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  composed  no  less  than 
three  books  of  this  wonderftil  versification.  What  leisure  must 
he  have  had,  and  how  was  it  employed !" 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  rhyme  we  may  add,  that  rhyme 
was  used  not  only  by  the  Latin,  but  by  the  Arabian  poets,  as  we 
may  see  by  a  tract  upon  the  Arabic  prosody,  subjoined  by  Dr. 
Pococke  to  his  Carmen  Tograi. 

Bh3rme,  however,  was  not  so  strictly  followed,  but  that  some- 
times they  quitted  it.  In  the  following  heroics,  the  monk  Odilo, 
addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Hucbaldus,  appears  so  warm 
in  his  wishes,  as  not  only  to  forget  rhyme,  but  even  classical 
quantity. 

Hncboldo  Sdpbo  SOpbft  nt  semper  arnica ; 
Hncbaldns  Sbphns  SOphbe  semper  amicus : 
Ezposco  hoc  Odilo,  peocator  cemnus  ego. 

This  genius  (over  whose  verses  I  have  occasionally  marked 
the  accentual  quantity  in  contradistinction  to  the  syllabic)  is 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

Others,  rejecting  rhyme,  wrote  elegiacs ;  as  that  monk  who 
celebrated  Hildigrim  and  Halabuldus;  the  one  for  building  a 
church,  the  other  for  consecrating  it. 

Hildigrim  stnudt ;  HSl&baldus  episcopus  aichi 
Sanctificavit :  honor  certus  utrumque  manet 

In  the  first  of  these  two  verses  the  word  arcAi-episcopus  is,  by 
a  pleasant  transposition,  made  into  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  so  as 
to  complete  the  hexameter.^ 

It  was  upon  these  principles  of  versification,  that  the  early 
poets  of  this  era  wrote  much  bad  verse  in  much  bad  Latin.  At 
length  they  tried  their  skill  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  intro- 
ducing here  also  their  rhyme  and  their  accentual  quantity,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  Latin. 

Through  the  southern  parts  of  France,  the  troubadours  (al- 
ready mentioned^)  composed  sonnets  in  the  Provencal  tongue. 

*  See  Fabric.   BibUoth.  mod.  et  infim.  de  TEclaircissements  a  THistoire  de  Fiance 

setatis,  under  the  word,  Bemardus  Mor-  par  TAbb^  de  Beu^  p.  115. — ^p.  106. 

Unutuis,  ^  See  before,  p.  5Ci2. 

'  See  Recueil  de  divers  Ecrits  pour  scrvir 
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Soon  after  them,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  wrote  poems  m 
Italian;  and  soon  after  these.  Chancer  flourished  in  England. 
From  Chaucer,  through  Rowley,  we  pass  to  lords  Surry  and 
Dorset ;  from  them  to  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Johnson ;  after 
whom  came  Milton,  Waller,  Dryden,  Fope,  and  a  succession  of 
geniuses  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  three  Italian  poets  we  hare  mentioned,  were  capital  in 
their  kind,  being  not  only  strong  and  powerfiil  in  sentiment,  but, 
what  is  more  surprising,  elegant  in  their  diction,  at  a  time  when 
the  lanraages  of  England  and  France  were  barbarous  and  un* 
polished.  This,  in  English,  is  evident  from  our  conntrymaa, 
Chaucer,  who,  even  to  an  English  reader,  appears  so  uncouth, 
and  who  yet  wrote  later  than  the  latest  of  these  three. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  we  except  his 
language,  for  learning  and  wit  he  appears  equal  to  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  I  may  add,  even  of  his  successors. 

I  cannot  omit  the  following  sample  of  his  literature  in  the 
Frankelcin'*8  Tale.  In  that  poem,  the  fair  Dorigen  is  made  to 
lament  the  absence  of  her  much-loved  Arveragus ;  and,  as  she 
sits  upon  a  cliff,  beholding  the  sea  and  the  formidable  rocks,  she 
breaks  forth  with  terror  mto  the  following  exclamation. 

Etenud  God !  that  thro*  th  j  paireyafiiioe 
Leadett  the  world  by  certdn  soTema^iiice ; 
In  idle,  a*  men  01711,  re  nothmg  make. 
Bat,  Lord,  thoM  grieur,  finidlj»  rockii,  blake. 
That  seem  mthlr  a  foul  oooAbidn 
Of  work,  than  any  fiur  creitidn 
Of  nich  a  perfect  God,  wise,  and  full  itable : 
Why  have  ye  wrought  thU  work  unr^asonAblo? 

Dorigen,  after  more  expostulation  of  the  same  sort,  adds, 

I  wote  well  cicrkit  woH  layn,  as  *hem  lesta. 
By  arguments,  that  **  All  ii  for  the  beste,^ 
Tho*  I  ne  cannot  well  the  causes  know — 
But  thilktf  God,  that  make  the  winds  to  blow. 
Ay  keep  my  Lord,  &c. 

There  is  an  elegant  pathos  in  her  thus  quitting  those  deeper 
speculations,  to  address  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  Arveragus. 
The  verse,  before  quoted. 

To  lead  the  world  by  certain  goyemaunce, 

is  not  only  a  philosophical  idea,  but  philosophically  expressed. 
The  next  verse. 

In  idle,  as  men  sajm,  ye  nothing  make, 

is  a  sentiment  translated  literally  from  Aristotle,  and  which  that 
philosopher  so  much  approved  as  often  to  repeat  it. 

Take  one  example : 

'O  Si  060*  Kal  tf  (fiva-i^  ovSiy  fuirrjv  Trotovaiv:  "God  and 
nature  make  nothing  in  vain.""  ^ 

>  Arist  de  Caelo,  L  L  c.  4. 
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As  to  what  follows,  I  mean  that  speculation  of  learned  men, 
that  ^^  All  is  for  the  best,^^  this,  too,  we  meet  in  the  same  philo- 
sopher, annexed  (as  it  were)  to  the  sentiment  just  alleged. 

H  <l)vai^  ovOev  Srj^tovpyel  fidrriy^  &<rrr€p  etprfrai  irporepov^ 
aXKa  irdvra  irpo<;  to  fiiXnov  e/c  r&v  ivBexofiivayv :  "  Nature 
(as  has  been  said  before)  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  things 
for  the  best,  out  of  the  contingent  materials.^  ^ 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  Chaucer  took  this  from  the 
original  Greek ;  it  is  more  probable  he  took  it  from  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Spanish  Arabic  version,  which  Latin  was  then 
current,  and  admitted  through  Western  Europe  for  the  Ari- 
stotelic  text. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  one  of  our  most  elegant  modem 
ballads ;  though  whence  the  poet  took  it,  I  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide. 

How  can  they  say,  that  natare 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
Those  rocks  no  eyes  discorer. 

Which  lurk  boieath  the  deep. 
To  mreck,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  Chaucer. 

If  in  the  tale  we  have  just  quoted,  if  in  the  tale  of  the 
Nun'*s  Priest,  and  in  many  other  of  his  works,  there  are  these 
sprinklings  of  philosophy ;  if  to  these  we  add  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  and  various  other  subjects, 
which  he  everywhere  shews :  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  arrange 
him  among  our  learned  poets,  and  take  from  him  an  estimate  of 
the  literature  of  the  times,  as  far  at  least  as  possessed  by  men  of 
superior  education. 

After  having  mentioned  (as  we  have  lately  done)  Petrarch 
and  some  of  the  Italians,  I  can  by  no  means  omit  their  country- 
man Sannazarius,  who  flourished  in  the  century  following,  and 
whose  eclogues  in  particular,  formed  on  the  plan  oi  fishing  life 
instead  of  pastoraly  cannot  be  enough  admired  both  for  their 
Latinity  and  their  sentiment.  His  fourth  eclogue,  called  Pro- 
teus, written  in  imitation  of  VirgiFs  eclogue  called  Silenus,  may 
be  justly  valued  as  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  The  following 
slight  sketch  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

^^  Two  fishermen  sailing  during  a  dark  night  from  Caprea  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  as  they  silently  approach  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  hear  Proteus  from  the  shore,  singing  a  marvellous 
narrative  of  the  strange  events  of  which  those  regions  had  been 
the  well-known  scene.  He  concludes  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  poefs  friend  and  patron,  Frederic,  king  of  Naples, 
who,  having  been  expelled  his  kingdom,  died  an  exile  in 
France."" 

^  De  Animal,  incessu,  c.  12. 
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If  I  might  be  pardoned  a  digression,  it  should  be  on  the  ele* 
gance  of  the  numbers  by  which  this  unfortunate  part  of  the  tale 
is  introduced. 

Addit  tristia  £Eita»  et  te,  quern  luget  adeanptmn 
Italia,  &c. 

The  omission  of  the  usual  caesura,  in  the  first  of  these  verses^ 
naturally  throws  it  into  that  anapaestic  rhythm,  so  finely  suited 
to  solemn  subjects. 

Addit— tristia — ^fiita  et — te  qnem,  &c.^ 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  in  how  pathetic,  and  yet,  withal,  in 
how  manly  a  way  Sannazarius  concludes.  Frederic  died  io  a 
remote  region,  and  was  buried  where  he  died.  *^  It  is  pleasing,'" 
says  Proteus,  ^^  for  a  man'*s  remains  to  rest  in  his  own  country, 
and  yet  for  a  tomb  every  land  suffices.'^ 

Grata  quies  patriae,  sed  et  omniB  term  sepnlcrum. 

Those  who  know  how  much  sooner  Italy  emerged  from  bar- 
barity than  the  rest  of  Europe,  may  choose  to  place  Sannazarius 
rather  at  the  beginning  of  a  good  age,  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  bad  one.  Their  opinion,  perhaps,  is  not  without  foundation, 
and  may  be  extended  to  I^  racastorius,  Politian,  Poggius,  and 
many  other  eloquent  authors,  which  that  century  then  produced, 
when  eloquence  was  little  known  elsewhere. 

Before  we  quit  poetry,  we  shall  say  something  upon  its 
lowest  species,  upon  acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs, 
axes,  &c. 

These  were  the  poor  inventions  of  men  devoid  of  taste,  and 
yet  absurdly  aiming  at  fame  by  these  despicable  whims.  Quitting 
the  paths  of  simplicity  and  truth,  (of  which  it  is  probable  they 
were  wholly  ignorant,)  they  aspired,  like  rope-dancers,  to  merit, 
which  only  lay  in  the  difficulty.  The  wings,  the  axes,  the 
altars,  &c.  were  wretched  forms  into  which  they  tortured  poor 
words,  just  as  poor  trees  in  our  gardens  were  formerly  mangled 
into  giants,  flower-pots,  peacocks,  obelisks,  &c. 

Whoever  remembers  that  acrostics,  in  versification,  are  formed 
from  the  initial  letter  of  every  verse,  will  see  the  force  and  in- 
genuity of  the  following  description. 

Finn  and  compact,  in  three  £Eur  columns  wove, 
0*er  the  smooth  plain  the  bold  acrostics  move : 
High  oV  the  rest  the  towering  leaden  rise. 
With  limbs  gigantic  and  superior  size. 

Chronograms,  by  a  different  conceit,  were  not  confined  to 
initial  letters,  but,  as  they  were  to  describe  dates,  the  numeral 
letters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood,  were  distin- 
guished from  other  letters  by  being  written  in  capitals. 

*  nSryia—eta  fi^ — fwl  t^c — x^^*    Hom.  Odyss.  E.  215. 
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For  example :  I  would  mark  by  a  chronogram  the  date  1606. 
I  take  for  the  purpose  the  following  words, 

Feriam  rideia  rertioe ; 

and  by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitals,  I  compel  even  Horace  to 
give  me  the  date  required. 

FeriaM  BiDen  Vertlce— MDVI. 

The  ingenious  author,  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  thus  ad- 
mirably describes  this  second  species  of  folly. 

Not  thus  the  looser  chionogniniB  prepare ; 
Careless  their  troops,  nndisciplinecl  to  war ; 
With  rank  irregular,  confuaed  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  viilgar  hand. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  trifles,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
their  merit,  (of  which  they  have  none,)  as  for  those  elegant  lines 
in  which  they  are  so  well  described. 

On  the  same  motive  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  selecting  a 
few  more  lines  from  the  same  ingenious  poem. 

To  join  these  squadrons,  o*ei  the  champain  come 
A  numerous  race,  of  no  ignoble  name ; 
Riddle,  and  rebus,  riddle^s  dearest  son. 
And  fidse  conundrum,  and  insidious  pun ; 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 

On  their  fair  standaHs,  by  the  winda  displayed. 
Eggs,  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pourtrBye(i.J 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PAUL  THE  VENETIAN,  AND  SIR  JOHN  MANOEVILLE,  GREAT  TRAVELLERS 

SIR  JOHN   FORTESCUE,    A   GREAT   LAWYER HIS   VALUABLE    BOOK 

ADDRESSED   TO  HIS   PUPIL   THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES KING^S  OOLLEOS 

IN  CAMBRIDGE  FOUNDED  BT  HENRT  THE  SIXTH. 

It  was  during  this  middle  period  lived  those  celebrated  travel- 
lers, Paul  the  Venetian,  and  our  countryman,  sir  John  Man- 
deville. 

We  have  mentioned  Chaucer  before  them,  though  he  flourished 
after  both ;  for  Chaucer  lived  till  past  the  year  1400,  Paul  began 
his  travels  in  the  year  1272,  and  Mandeville  began  his  in  the 
year  1322.  The  reason  is,  Chaucer  has  been  arranged  with  the 
poets  already  spoken  of. 

Marc  Paul,  who  is  the  first  writer  of  any  note  concerning  the 
Eastern  countries,  travelled  into  those  remote  regions  as  far  as 

J   See  the  Scribknad  (book  iL  151,  &e.)  of  my  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Cambridge  of 
Twickenham. 
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the  capital  and  court  of  Gublai  Ohan,  the  sixth  from  that  tre- 
mendous conqueror,  Jingiz  Ghan.^  Paul  is  a  curious  and  minute 
relator  of  what  he  saw  there. 

He  describes  the  capital,  Gambalu,  to  be  a  square,  walled  in, 
of  six  miles  on  every  side,  having  to  each  side  three  gates,  and 
the  several  streets  rectilinear,  and  crossing  at  right  angles. 

The  imperial  palace,  he  tells  us,  was  inclosed  within  a  square 
wall  of  a  mile  on  every  side,  and  was  magnificently  adorned 
with  gilding  and  pictures.  It  was  a  piece  of  state,  that  through 
the  grand  or  principal  gate  no  one  could  enter  but  the  emperor 
himself. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  square  there  were  extensive  lawns, 
adorned  with  trees,  and  stocked  with  wild  animals,  stags,  goats, 
fallow  deer,  &c.  not  to  mention  a  river,  which  formed  a  lake, 
filled  with  the  finest  fish. 

Besides  this,  at  a  league'^s  distance  from  the  palace,  he  de- 
scribes a  small  mountain,  or  hill,  planted  with  evergreens,  in  cir- 
cumference about  a  mile.  ^^  Here  (he  tells  us)  the  emperor  had 
all  the  finest  trees  that  could  be  procured  brought  to  him,  em- 
ploying his  elephants  for  that  purpose,  as  the  trees  were  ex- 
tracted with  their  roots. 

^^  The  mountain,  from  its  verdure,  was  called  the  Green 
Mountain.  On  its  summit  stood  a  fine  palace,  distinguished 
also  by  its  green  colour,  where  he  (the  great  Ghan)  often  retired 
to  enjoy  himself.'**  * 

Speaking  of  the  person  of  Gublai,  the  then  monarch,  he  thus 
describes  him. 

^^  He  is  remarkably  handsome ;  of  a  moderate  stature ;  neither 
too  corpulent,  nor  too  lean ;  having  a  countenance  ruddy  and 
fair;  large  eyes;  a  beautiful  nose;  and  all  the  lineaments  of 
his  body  formed  in  due  proportion.""^ 

We  here  quit  our  traveller,  only  observing,  as  we  conclude, 
that  learned  men  have  imagined  this  Gambalu  to  be  Pekin  in 
Ghina,  founded  there  by  Jingiz  Ghan,  soon  after  he  had  con- 
quered it. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror, who  in  a  manner  subdued  the  vast  tract  of  Asia,  we 
are  the  less  difficult  in  believing  such  marvellous  relations.  The 
city,  the  palace,  and  the  territory  around,  teach  us  what  was 

^  See  Abulpbaragius,  from  p.  281  to  306.  For  the  imperial  palace,  lawns  adjoininff, 

'  The  preceding  extracts  are  taken  frt)m  and  the  Oreen  Mountain,  see  p.  66, 67.  L 

a  Latin  edition  of  Paulas  Venetus,  pub-  iL  c.  9. 

lished,  in  a  small  quarto,  Coloniae  Branden-  ">  Rex  Cublai  est  homo  admodum  pukher, 

burgicse,  ex  officina  Georgii  Schulzii,  anno  statura  mediocri,  non  nirais  pinguia,  nee 

1679.  nimis  macilentus,  faciem  habens  rubicun- 

As  the  book  is  not  rare,  nor  the  style  dam  atque  candidam,  ocnlos  magnos,  naaum 

curious,  we  have  only  given  the  seTeial  pulchrum,  et    omnia   corporis  lineamenta 

pages  by  ^Tiy  of  reference.  debita  proportione  consistcntia.  Mar.  Pauli, 

For  the  capital,  Cambolu,  see  p.  GB.  I.  iL  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65. 
c.  10. 
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the  taste  of  him  and  his  family,  whose  boundless  empire  could 
admit  of  nothing  minute.' 

It  is,  too,  an  additional  argument  for  credibility,  that  though  the 
whole  is  vast,  yet  nothing  appears  either  foolish,  or  impossible. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  Paul  resided  in 
China  so  long,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  wall. 
Was  this  forgetfulness  i   or  was  it  not  then  erected ! 

As  to  our  countryman,  sir  John  Mandeville,  though  he  did 
not  travel  so  far  as  Marc  Paul,  he  travelled  into  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  after  having  lived  in  those  countries  for 
thirty-three  years,  died  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1371. 

He  wrote  his  travels  in  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and 
English ;  from  the  last  of  which  languages  we  quote,  taking  the 
liberty,  in  a  few  instances,  to  modernise  the  words,  though  not 
in  the  minutest  degree  to  change  the  meaning. 

We  confine  ourselves,  for  brevity,  to  a  single  fact. 

Travelling  through  Macedonia,  he  tells  us  as  follows:  ^^In 
this  country  was  Aristotle  born ;  in  a  city  that  men  call 
Strageris,"  a  little  from  the  city  of  Tragic,  or  Trakys ;  and  at 
Strageris  is  Aristotle  buried;  and  there  is  an  altar  at  his  tomb, 
where  they  make  a  great  feast  every  year,  as  though  he  was  a 
saint.  Upon  this  altar  the  lords  (or  rulers)  hold  their  great 
councils  and  assemblies,  for  they  hope,  that,  through  the  inspirar 
tion  of  Otoi  and  of  him,  they  shall  have  the  better  counsel.''^® 

Such  was  the  veneration  (for  it  was  more  than  honour)  paid 
by  the  Stagirites  to  their  countryman,  more  than  eighteen 
himdred  years  after  his  death.? 

From  these  times  we  pass  over  the  triumphant  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  (a  reign  rather  of  action  than  of  letters)  to  that  of  his 
unfortunate  son.  This  was  a  period  disgraced  by  unsaccessful 
wars  abroad,  and  by  sanguinary  disorders  at  home.  The  king 
himself  met  an  untimely  end,  and  so  did  his  hopeful  and  high- 
spirited  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Yet  did  not  even  these  times 
keep  one  genius  from  emerging,  though  plunged  by  his  rank 
into  their  most  tempestuous  part.  By  this  I  mean  sir  John 
Fortescue,  chancellor  of  England,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince, 
just  mentioned.  As  this  last  office  was  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  he  discharged  it  not  only  with  consummate 
wisdom,  but  (what  was  more)  with  consummate  virtue. 

His  tract  in  praise  of  the  laws  of  England,''  is  written  with 

"  Its  ancient  name  in  Greek  was  2tc(-  Monboddo,  which  work  he  ttyles  Ancient 

yttpa,  whence  Arittotle  was  often  called.  Metaphysics,  pnhlished  in  quarto,  at  Edixt^ 

by  way  of  eminence,  the  Stagirite,  as  being  bnig,  1779. 

a  citizen  there.  <i  This  book,  which  he  styles  De  Laodibna 

^  See  Manderille^s  Voyages,  chap.  2.  Legnm  Angliae,  is  written  in  dialogne,  be- 

P  Those  who  desire  a  taste  of  this  great  tween  hiiMelf  and  the  young  prince  his 

man^s  philosophy  in  English,  may  find  their  pupil,  and  was  originally  in  Latin.    The 

curiosity  amply  gratified  in  the  last  work  great  Selden  thought  it  worthy  of  a  com- 

of  that  learned  and  acute  Grecian,  lord  mentary ;  and  since  that  it  has  been  pub- 
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the  noblest  view  that  man  ever  wrote ;  written  to  inspire  his 
pupil  with  a  love  of  the  country  he  was  to  goyem^  by  shewing 
nim,  that  to  govern  by  those  aomirable  laws,  would  make  him 
a  for  greater  prince  than  the  most  unlimited  despotism.'' 

This  he  does  not  only  prove  by  a  detail  of  particular  laws, 
but  by  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  state  of  England 
and  France,  one  of  which  he  makes  a  land  of  liberty,  the  other 
of  servitude.  His  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  chapters  upoD 
this  subject  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  read  by  every  Elnghsh- 
man,  who  honours  that  name. 

Through  these  and  the  other  chapters,  we  perceive  an  in- 
teresting truth,  which  is,  that  the  capital  parts  of  our  constitiH 
tion,  the  trial  by  juries,  the  abhorrence  of  tortures,  the  sovereignty 
of  parliament  as  well  in  the  granting  of  money  as  in  the  n^Jrlng 
ana  repealing  of  laws ;  I  sav^  that  all  these,  and  many  other 
inestimable  privileges,  existed  then,  as  they  do  now ;  were  not 
new  projects  of  the  da^,  but  sacred  forms,  to  which  ages  had 
given  a  venerable  sanction.* 

As  for  the  literature  of  this  great  man,  (which  is  more  im- 
mediately to  our  purpose,)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  reader  of 
Aristotle,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Seneca,  Vege- 
tius,  Boethius,  and  many  other  ancients ;  to  have  been  not  un- 
informed in  the  authors  and  history  of  later  ages;  to  have  been 
deeply  knowing,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  (where 
he  attained  the  highest  dignity  they  could  bestow,)  but  in  the 
Roman,  or  civil  law,  which  he  holds  to  be  far  inferior  ;^  we  must 
add  to  this,  a  masterly  insight  into  the  state  and  policy  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

Perhaps  a  person  of  rank,  even  at  present,  need  not  wish  to 
be  better  instituted,  if  he  had  an  ambition  to  soar  above  the 
fiishionable  polish. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  the  taste  for 
gothic  architecture  seems  never  to  have  been  so  elegant  as  during 
this  period:  witness  that  exquisite  structure,  built  by  Henry 
the  Sixth ;  I  mean,  the  chapel  of  King^s  college  in  Cambridge. 

tithed  and  enriched  with  additional  notes        ■  For  trial  by  inries,  see  of  this  author 

by  Mr.  Gregor.    A  new  edition  was  given  chap.  xx.  zzi.  xxiu     For  his  abhorrenee  oi 

ann.  1775,  and  the  Ijatin  text  subjoined.  tortare,  see  chap.  xxiiL  For  the  sovereignty 

''  See  of  Fortescne^s  work,  chap.  ix.  and  of  parliament,  see  chap.  ix.  xiiL  xviiii  xxzri 

ziii.  and,  above  all,  chap.  xir.  where  he  particnlariy  p.  118  of  the  English  Terrion. 

tells  us,  the  possibility  of  doing  amiss  (which  For  the  high  antiquity  of  our  laws  and 

is  the  only  privilege  an  absolute  prince  constitution,  see  chap.  xviL 
enjoys  above  a  limited  one)  can  be  called        *  The  inferiority  of  the  Roman  law  to 

an  addition  of  power,  no  other,  than  we  so  our  own,  is  a  doctrine  he  strongly  inculcates, 

call  a  possibility  to  decay,  or  to  die.     See  See,  above  all,  chap.  ix.  xix,  &C.,  also  chap, 

p.  41  of  the  English  version.  xxxiv.  where  he  nobly  reprobates,  as  he 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Fortescue,  in  had  done  before  in  chap,  ix,  that  in£unous 

his  dialogue,  gives  these  fine  sentiments  maxim.  Quod  principi  placuit,  kgis  habct 

to  the  young  prince,  after  he  has  heard  vigorem ;    a    maxim    well    becoming   an 

much  and  due  reasoning  upon  the  excellence  Oriental  caliph,  but  hardly  decent  even  in  a 

of  our  constitution.  See  chap,  xxxiv.  p.  119.  degenerate  Roman  lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNING  NATURAL  BEAUTY ITS  IDEA  THE  SAME  IN    ALL  TIMES 

THESSAUAN    TEMPLE TAfiTTE  OP  VIRGIL  AND    HORACE OP  MILTON, 

IN     DESCRIBING     PARADISE ^EXHIBITED    OF    LATE    TEARS    FIRST    IN 

PICTURES THENCE     TRANSFERRED      TO      ENGLISH      GARDENS NOT 

WANTING  TO  THE  ENLIGHTENED  FEW  OF  THE   MIDDLE  AGE PROVED 

IN   LELAND,  PETRARCH,  AND   SANNAZARIUS COMPARISON    BETWEEN 

THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS  AND  PHILIP  LE  BEL  OP  FRANCE. 

But  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  elegant  works  of  art  to 
the  more  elegant  works  of  nature.  The  two  subjects  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually  relishes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  face  of 
inanimate  nature  has  been  at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  look  no  further  than  to  the  scenes  of  culture,  because  all 
their  views  merely  terminate  in  utility.  They  only  remark, 
that  it  is  fine  barley ;  that  it  is  rich  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
if  they  could  speak,  would  inform  us.  But  the  liberal  have 
nobler  views ;  and  though  they  give  to  culture  its  due  praise,  they 
can  be  delighted  with  natural  beauties,  where  culture  was  never 
known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated,  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  ^*  a 
deep  retired  vale,  with  a  river  rushing  through  it ;  a  vale  having 
its  sides  formed  by  two  immense  and  opposite  mountains,  and 
those  sides  diversined  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  and  romantic 
caverns.*"  Such  was  the  scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus, 
as  it  ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  in  that 
well-known  vale,  the  Thessalian  Tempe." 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  among  the  Bomans, 
appear  to  have  been  enamoured  with  beauties  of  this  character. 
Horace  prayed  for  a  villa  where  there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet, 
and  above  these  a  little  grove. 

Hortua  abi,  et  tecto  vicinnB  jugis  aqiUB  font, 

£t  paolum  silTae  super  bU  foret  Sat  vi.  2. 

Virgil  wished  to  enjoy  rivers,  and  woods,  and  to  be  hid  under 
immense  shade  in  the  cool  valleys  of  Mount  Haemus : 

0 !  qui  me  gelidis  in  yallibuB  Haemi 
Sifitat,  et  ingenti  ramorum  protegat  umbra  ?  Geoig.  ii  486. 

The  great  elements  of  this  species  of  beauty,  according  to 

*  Eit  nenutt  ffamonuB^  prarupta  quod  Dejectuqm  gravis  &c. — Ovid.  Met  i.  568. 

wtdique  daudit  A  fuller  and  more  ample  account  of  this 

Siha :  vocemt  Tempe,    Per  qua  PenSut  beautiful  spot  may  be  found  in  the  first 

ab  imo  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  .£lian*B  Various 

^Ifktut  Fmdo  tptmotk  volvtiur  mdi$t  Hiitory. 
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these  principles,  were  water,  wood,  and  uneven  groand;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  lawn.  It  is  the 
happy  mixture  of  these  four  that  produces  every  scene  of 
natural  beauty,  as  it  is  a  more  mysterious  mixture  of  other 
elements  (perhaps  as  simple,  and  not  more  in  namber)  that 
produces  a  world  or  universe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted,  we  may  quote,  with 
equal  truth,  our  great  countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
flowers  of  Paradise,  he  calls  them  flowers 

Which  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  coriona  knota,  but  nature  boon 
Ponra  forth  profuae  on  hiU,  and  dale,  and  plain.     Par.  Lost,  It.  345. 

Soon  after  this  he  subjoins, 

This  waa  the  place 
A  happ J  roial  aeat,  of  Tariona  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the  lawns,  the  flocks, 
the  hillocks,  the  valleys,  the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&c, ;  and  in  another  book,  describing  the  approach  of  Raphael, 
he  informs  us,  that  this  divine  messenger  passed 

Through  grofea  of  myrrh. 
And  flowering  odoun,  caaaia,  nard,  and  balm ; 
A  wildemeM  of  aweets ;  Csr  nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  will 
Ilcr  viigin-&nciei,  pouring  forth  more  sweet. 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bliss.  Par.  Loat,  r.  2d2L 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have  felt  the 
power  of  these  elements,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into  their 
landscapes  with  such  amazing  force,  that  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  have  followed,  as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Bosa,  and  a  few  more,  may  be 
called  superior  artists  in  this  exquisite  taste. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tasteless  and  insipid. 
Those  who  made  them,  thought  the  further  they  wandered  from 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the  sublime.  Unfortunately, 
where  they  travelled,  no  sublime  was  to  be  found;  and  the 
further  they  went,  the  further  they  left  it  behind. 

But  perfection,  alas  !  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Many 
prejudices  were  to  be  removed ;  many  gradual  ascents  to  be 
made ;  ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good  to  better,  before 
the  delicious  amenities  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a  Stour-head,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or  the  tremendous 
charms  of  a  Salvator  Kosa  be  equalled  in  the  scenes  of  a 
Piercefield  or  a  Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Though  it 
was  not  before  the  present  century  that  we  established  a  chaster 
taste ;  though  our  neighbours  at  this  instant  are  but  learning  it 
from  us ;  and  though  to  the  vulgar  everywhere  it  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible, (be  they  vulgar  in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity ;) 
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yet  even  in  the  darkest  periods  we  have  been  treating,  periods 
when  taste  is  often  thought  to  have  been  lost,  we  shall  still 
discover  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  power  of  these  beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Leland  describe  Ghiy^s  Cliff;  Sannazarios, 
his  villa  of  Mergilline ;  and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vauduse ! 

Take  Guy's  Cliff  from  Leland  in  his  own  old  English,  mixed 
with  Latin :  ^^  It  is  a  place  meet  for  the  Muses ;  there  is  sylence ; 
a  praty  wood ;  antra  in  vivo  saxo,  (grottos  in  the  living  rock ;) 
the  river  roling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty  noyse.'*'  His  Latin 
is  more  elegant :  Nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  liquidi  et 

Semmei,   prata  florida,  antra  muscosa,   rivi  levis  et  per  saxa 
ecursus,  nee  non  solitude  et  quies  Musis  amicissima/ 
Mergilline,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius  near  Naples,  is  thus 
sketched  in  different  parts  of  his  poems. 

Exciso  in  ecopnlo,  fluctas  undo  aurea  canoB 
DespideiM,  celao  bo  cnlmine  Meigilline 
AttoUit,  nautiaque  pn>cal  Yementibas  offert 

Sannaz.  De  partn  Yiigin.  L  25. 

RnpiB  0 1  Bacne,  pelagique  costoB, 
Villa,  Nympharum  cubUm  et  propinqnse 

DoridoB 

Tu  mihi  boIob  nemomm  recessas 
Daa,  et  hsienteB  per  opaca  lauroB 
Saxa :  Tu,  fontes,  Aganippedumqoe 

Antra  redndis.  Ejosd.  Epigr.  i.  2. 

Qusqne  in  primiB  mihi  grata  minlBtrat 
Otia,  MoBanunque  caras  per  saxa  latebraa, 
Mexgillina  ;  novoB  fundunt  ubi  citria  floreB, 
Cittia,  Medonim  Bacroa  referentia  lucoa. 

Ejoad.  De  partu  Viigin.  iii.  Bub  fin. 

De  Ponte  MergiUmo, 

EBt  mibi  riro  yitreuB  perenni 
FonB,  arenoBom  prope  littuB,  unde 
Ssepe  deflcendens  Bibi  nanta  roreB 

Haoiit  amicoB,  &c.  Ejnsd.  Epigr.  ii  86. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these  elegant  morsels ;  it  is. 
sufficient  to  express  what  they  mean,  collectively:  *'that  the 
villa  of  Mergillina  had  solitary  woods ;  had  groves  of  laurel  and 
citron ;  had  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and  springs ;  and 
that,  from  its  lofty  situation,  it  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect."*^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  villa  should  enamour  such  an 
owner.  So  strong  was  his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolished  by  the  imperial 
troops,  this  unfortunate  event  was  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  end.^ 

'  See  Leland*B  Itinerary,  vol  ir.  p.  66.      by  GrsTias,  in  a  Bmall  edition  of  Bome  of 
7  So  we  learn  from  PaolnB  JovinB,  the    the  Italian  poeta,  at  AmBterdam,  in  the 
writer  of  hia  life,  published  with  his  poemB    year  1695. 


_  ■  _  t. 
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Vanclase  (Vallis  Clausa)  the  fayourite  retreat  of  Petrarch, 
was  a  romantic  scene,  not  far  from  Avignon . 

^^  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand,  as  you  enter,  immense 
cliffs,  but  closed  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semi-circular  ridge 
of  them ;  from  which  incident  it  derives  its  name.  One  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  these  clifis  stands  in  the  front  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  has  at  its  foot  an  opening  into  an  immense  cavern. 
Within  the  most  retired  and  gloomy  part  of  this  cavern  is  a 
large  oval  bason,  the  production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid 
and  unfathomable  water ;  and  from  this  reservoir  issues  a  river 
of  respectable  magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
beneath,  and  winding  through  the  precipices  that  impend  from 
above."  ■ 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  spot  where  Petrarch  spent 
his  time  with  so  much  delight,  as  to  say,  that  this  alone  was  life 
to  him,  the  rest  but  a  state  of  punishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  seem  to  see  an  anticipation 
of  that  taste  for  natural  beauty  which  now  appears  to  flourish 
through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfection.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  owner  of  Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgecumb ;  and  the  owner  of  Vaucluse  have  been  de- 
lighted with  Piercefield. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,*  that  the  younger  Cyrus  had 
with  his  own  hand  planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  surprised, 
though  pleased  with  the  story,  as  the  age  was  polished,  and  Gyms 
an  accomplished  prince.  But  when  we  read  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  king  of  France  (Philip  le  Bell) 
should  make  it  penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  estl  gard^  pour  sa 
beaulti^  "  which  had  been  preserved  for  its  beauty ;"  though  we 
praise  the  law,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  the  prince 
should  at  such  a  period  have  been  so  far  enlightened.^ 

■  See  Memoires  pour  la  Vie  de  Francois  tions  on  the  Statates,  chiefly  on  the  ancient, 

Petrarque,  quarto,  vol  L  p.  231.  341,  342.  &c  p.  7,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barrington  ;  a 

See  also  Plin.  Nat  Hist  L  xxTiii.  c.  22.  work  concerning  which  it  is  difficult  to  de- 

*  See  the  ORconomics  of  Xcnophon,  where  cide,  whether  it  be  more  entertaining;,  or 

this  &ct  is  related.  more  instructive. 

^  See  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Obsenra- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SUPERIOR    LITSRATURE    AND    KNOWLEDGE    BOTH   OF    THE    GRlSftK    AND 

LATIN     CLERGY,     WHENCE BARBARITY     AND    IGNORANCE     OP     THE 

LAITY,    WHENCE SAMPLES    OF    LAY-MANNERS,    IN    A    STORY    FROM 

ANNA     COMNBNA^S    HISTORY — 'CHURCH     AUTHORITY     INGENIOUSLY 

EMPLOYED  TO  CHECK  BARBARITY THE  SAME  AUTHORITY  EMPLOYED 

FOR    OTHER    GOOD    PURPOSES TO    SAVE   THE   POOR  JEWS'—TO    STOP 

TRIALS  BY  BATTLE MORE  SUGGESTED  CONCERNING   LAY-MANNERS 

FEROCITY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LAYMEN,  WHENCE— DIFFERENT  CAUSES 

ASSIGNED INVENTIONS   DURING   THE    DARK    AGES GREAT,  THOUGH 

THE  INVENTORS  OFTEN  UNKNOWN INFERENCE  ARISING  FROM  THESE 

INVENTIONS. 

Before  I  quit  the  Latins,  I  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  observa- 
tions on  the  Europeans  in  general. 

The  superior  chan^ters  for  literature  here  enumerated,  whether 
in  the  western  or  eastern  Christendom,  (for  it  is  of  Christendom 
only  we  are  now  speaking,)  were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ecclesiastics. 

In  this  number  we  have  selected  from  among  the  Greeks  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius ;  Michael  Psellus ;  Eusta- 
thins  and  Eustratius,  both  of  episcopal  dignity ;  Planudes ;  car^ 
dinal  Bessario.  From  among  the  Latins,  Venerable  Bede ;  G^er- 
bertus,  afterwards  pope  Sylvester  the  Second ;  Ingulphus,  abbot 
of  Croyland ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours ;  Peter  Abelard ; 
John  of  Salisbury,  bishop  of  Chartres ;  Roger  Bacon ;  Francis 
Petrarch;  many  monkish  historians ;  iSneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
pope  Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  said  concerning  each  of  these, 
and  other  ecclesiastics.^  At  present  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  their  very  profession,  that  they  should  read 
and  write;  accomplishments  at  that  time  usually  confined  to 
themselves. 

Those  of  the  western  <shurch  were  obliged  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Latin;  and  for  Greek,  to  those  of  the  eastern 
church  it  was  still  (with  a  few  corruptions)  their  native  Ian- 
guage. 

If  we  add  to  these  preparations  their  mode  of  life,  which,  being 
attended  mostly  with  a  decent  competence,  gave  them  immense 
leisure ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  amone  such  a  multitude,  the 
more  meritorious  should  emerge,  and  soar,  by  dint  of  genius,  above 
the  common  herd.     Similar  effects  proceed  from  similar  causes. 

^  Thorn  who  wiih  to  see  more  portieolan    majT  consult  the  third  part  of  these  lur 
flonoemmg  these  learned  men,  may  lecor  (o    qoiries,  in  chapters  ir.  iz.  x.  xi.  ziy. 
their  names  in  ihe  Index ;  or,  if  he  please, 
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The  learning  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  their  priests ;  who  were 
likewise  left  from  their  institution  to  a  life  of  leisure.*^ 

For  the  laity,  on  the  other  side,  who,  from  their  mean  edncar 
tion,  wanted  all  these  requisites,  they  were  in  &ct  no  better  than 
what  Dry  den  calls  them,  ^^a  tribe  of  Issachar  ;^  a  race  from  their 
cradle  bred  in  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A  sample  of  these  illustrious  laymen  may  be  found  in  Anna 
Gonmena^s  History  of  her  father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  em- 
peror in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  first  crusade  arrived  at 
Constantinople.  So  promiscuous  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers  could 
not  fail  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Byzantine  court,  which  was 
stately  and  ceremonious,  and  conscious  withal  of  its  internal 
debility. 

After  some  altercation,  the  court  permitted  them  to  pass  into 
Asia  through  the  imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremonial,  is  thus 
related  by  the  fair  historian  above  mentioned. 

*^  All  the  commanders  being  assembled,  and  Gt>dfrey  of  Bul- 
loign  himself  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  finished, 
one  of  the  counts  had  the  audaciousness  to  seat  himself  beside 
the  emperor  upon  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their  own 
people,  approaching,  took  the  count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rise 
from  the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  insolence. 

^^  The  count  rose,  but  made  no  reply,  except  it  was  in  his  own 
unknown  jargon  to  mutter  abuse  upon  the  emperor. 

"  When  all  things  were  despatched,  the  emperor  sent  for  this 
man,  and  demanded, '  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of  what 
lineage  V  His  answer  was  as  follows :  ^  I  am  a  genuine  Fra^k, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I  know,  which 
is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country  I  came  from,  and  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  there  stands  an  ancient  church, 
where  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  engage  in  single  combat, 
having  put  himself  into  fighting  order,  comes,  and  there  implores 
the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expectation  of 
some  one  that  will  dare  attack  him.  On  this  spot  I  myself  waited 
a  lonj?  time,  expecting  and  seeking  some  one  that  would  arrive 
and  fight  me.  But  the  man  that  would  dare  this  was  no  where 
to  be  found.'* 

*  Aristotle,  speaking  of  Egypt,  infonng  us,  Chevalerie,  will  perceiye  that  the  much-ad- 
"Eicci  y^  ij^iOri  axo^d^fiy  rh  r&v  Upiwv  mired  Don  Quixote  is  not  an  imaginary 
Idwj,  "For  there  (meaning  in  Egypt)  the  character,  but  a  character  drawn  after  the 
tribe  of  priests  were  left  to  lead  a  life  of  real  mannen  of  the  times.  It  is  true,  in- 
leisure."  Arist  Metaph.  L  L  c.  1.  deed,  the  character  is  somewhat  heightened  ; 

«  Those  who  attend  to  this  story,  and  but  even  here  the  witty  author  ha»  con- 

who  have  perused  any  of  the  histories  of  trivcd  to  make  it  probable,  by  ingenioualj 

chivalry,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French  adding  a  certain  mixture  of  insanity, 

treatise  upon  the  subject,  in  two   small  These  romantic  heroes  were  not  wholly 

volumes,  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  extinct  even  in  periods  fiir  later  than  the 

1759,  entitled,  Mcfmoires  sur   Tanciennc  crusades.    The  ChcTalier  Bayard  flourished 
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^^The  emperbr,  having  heard  this  strange  narrative,  replied 
pleasantly,  '  If  at  the  time  when  jou  sought  war,  yon  could  not 
find  it,  a  season  is  now  coming  in  which  jou  will  find  wars 
enough.  I  therefore  give  you  this  advice :  not  to  place  yourself 
either  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but  to  keep  among 
those  who  support  the  centre ;  for  I  have  long  had  knowledge 
of  the  Turkish  method  in  their  wars.'''^ 

This  was  one  of  those  counts,  or  barons,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
western  Europe;  men,  who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
general  wars,  (such  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom^ 
the  massacring  of  infidels,  heretics,  &c.)  had  no  other  method  of 
filling  up  their  leisure,  than,  through  help  of  their  vassals,  by 
waging  war  upon  one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wisdom  of  the  church  cannot 
enough  be  admired,  when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  she  endeavoured  to  shorten  that  scene  of  bloodshed, 
which  she  could  not  totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  God  (a  name 
given  it  purposely  to  render  the  measure  more  solemn)  enjoined 
these  ferocious  beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  not 
to  fight  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  out  of 
reverence  to  the  mysteries  accomplished  on  the  otl^er  four  days ; 
the  ascension  on  Thursday,  the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  descent 
to  hell  on  Saturday,  and  the  resurrection  on  Sunday.' 

I  hope  a  frirther  observation  will  be  pardoned,  when  I 
add,  that  the  same  humanity  prevailed  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were  then  held 
forth  with  an  intent  equally  laudable.  A  dreadful  plague  at 
that  period  desolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with  no  better 
reason  than  their  own  senseless  superstition,  imputed  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews,  who  then  lived  among  them  in  great  opu- 
lence and  splendour.  Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  people 
•were  inhumanly  massacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  interfered, 
and  prohibited  by  the  severest  bulls  so  mad  and  sanguinary  a 
proceeding.'' 

I  could  not  omit  two  such  salutary  exertions  of  church  power, 
as  they  both  occur  within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  opposing  and  endeavouring  to  check 
that  absurdest  of  all  practices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spelman 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  church  in  all  ages  condemned.^ 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  fact  just  related  concerning  the 
unmannered  count,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  is  rather 

under  Francis  the  First  of  France,  and  lord  and  having  the  several  yean  marked  in  the 

Herhert  of   Cherborj  under  James  and  course  of  the  narrative.    Oo  to  the  years 

Charles  the  First  of  England.  1027,  1031,  1041,  1068,  1080. 

'  See  Anna  Comnena^s  History  of  her        ^  See  the  church  histories  about  the 

Father,  fol.  Or.  Lat  p.  300.  •  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Pe- 

*  See  any  of  the  church  histories  of  the  tnurch*s  Life, 
time,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French         '  Truculentum  morem  in  omni  aevo  acriter 

book^  entitled  Histoire  Ecclesiastique,  in  insectarunt  theologi,  &c   See  before,  p.  45£w 
two  volumes,  12mo.  digested  into  annals, 
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against  the  order  of  chronology,  for  it  happened  dtnittg  the  first 
crusades.  It  serves  however  to  shew  the  manners  of  the  L^titH 
or  Western  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that  holy  war.  They  did 
not,  in  a  succession  of  years,  grow  better,  but  worse. 

It  was  a  century  after,  that  another  crusade,  in  their  mardi 
against  infidels,  sacked  this  very  city,  deposed  the  then  emperor, 
and  committed  devastations  which  no  one  would  have  com* 
mitted^  but  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  cruel  barbarians.  If 
we  descend  not  at  present  to  particulars,  it  is  because  we  havd 
already  quoted  so  largely  from  Nicetas  in  a  former  chapter.*" 

But  a  question  here  occurs,  easier  to  propose  than  to  answeir. 
*^  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  character  of  ferocity,  whi<^ 
seems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  the  laity  of  Europe  f" 

Shall  we  say,  it  was  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  eountary  t 
These,  we  must  confess,  have  in  some  instances  great  influence. 

The  Indians,  seen  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Byron  in  th^ 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  were  brutal  and  savage  to  an 
enormous  excess.  One  of  them,  for  a  trivial  offence,  murdered 
his  own  child,  (an  infant,)  by  dating  it  against  the  rocks.  The 
Cyclopes,  as  described  by  Homer,  were  much  of  the  same  sort ; 
each  of  them  gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  regard  for  one 
another ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  atheists  and  man-eaters. 

May  we  not  suppose,  that  a  stormy  sea,  together  with  a 
frozen,  barren,  and  inhospitable  shore,  might  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  Indians,  so  as,  by  banishing  all  pleasing  and  benign 
ideas,  to  fill  them  with  habitual  gloom,  and  a  propensity  to  be 
cruel !  or  might  not  the  tremendous  scenes  of  Etna  have  had  a 
like  effect  upon  the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  smoke,  thunderings, 
eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes !  If  we  may  believe  Fazelius, 
who  wrote  upon  Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  in- 
habitants near  Etna  were  in  his  time  a  similar  race.^ 

If  therefore  these  limited  regions  had  such  an  effect  upon  their 
natives,  may  not  a  similar  effect  be  presumed  from  the  vast 
regions  of  the  north !  May  not  its  cold,  barren,  uncomfortable 
climate  have  made  its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  savage ! 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  another  cause,  I  mean 
their  profound  ignorance.  Nothing  mends  the  mind  more  than 
culture,  to  which  these  emigrants  had  no  desire,  either  from  ex- 
ample or  education,  to  lend  a  patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a  forther  cause  still,  which  is,  that,  when  they 
had  acquired  countries  better  than  their  own,  they  settled  under 
the  same  military  form  through  which  they  had  conquered ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  when  settled,  a  sort  of  army  after  a  campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 

^  See  part  iii.  chap.  5,  and  Abnlpharagiua,  that  nearly  about  the  same  time.    See  ht- 

p.  282,  who  describes  their  indiscriminate  fore,  p.  502. 

cruelty  in  a  manner  much  resembling  that        *  Ste  Faselins  de  Rebus  secTilit,L  il  c  4. 
of  their  brother  crusaders  at  Besieres,  and 
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by  whom  they  were  i^tten^od  under  tha  different  names  of  serft, 
vassals,  villains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  these  conquerors  should  abate 
with  regard  to  their  vassals,  wa<»n,  as  strangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  suspect  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  likely  it  should  abate  with  regard  to  one  another, 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  their  castles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  must  have  given  occasions  (as  we  learn  from 
history)  for  endless  altercation.  But  this  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

We  shall  add  to  the  preceding  remarks  one  more,  somewhat 
singular,  and  yet  perfectly  different ;  which  is,  that  though  the 
darkness  in  Western  Europe,  during  the  period  here  mentioned, 
was  (in  scripture  language)  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  yet  is 
it  surprising  that,  during  a  period  so  obscure,  many  admirable 
inventions  found  their  way  into  the  world;  I  mean  such  as 
clocks,  telescopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the  mariner^s  needle,  print* 
ing,  and  a  number  here  emitted."* 

It  is  surprising,  too,  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  these 
arts,  and  their  extensive  utility,  that  it  should  be  either  un- 
known, or  at  least  doubtful,  by  whom  they  were  invented. 

A  lively  fancy  might  almost  imagine,  that  every  art,  as  it  was 
wanted,  had  suddenly  started  forth,  addressing  those  that  sought 
it,  as  ^neas  did  his  companions : 

Coram,  quern  quseritiB,  adsum.  Viig. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  though 
the  particiJar  inventors  may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  in- 
ventions themselves  are  clearly  referable  to  man ;  to  that  subtle 
and  active  principle,  human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  submit  the  following  query : 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divine  origin  as  every  other 
part  of  the  universe,  and  if  every  other  part  of  the  universe  bear 
testimony  to  its  Author ;  do  not  the  inventions  above  mentioned 
give  us  reason  to  assert,  that  €h)d,  in  the  operation^  of  man, 
never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPINIONS    ON    PAST    AGES    AND    THE    PRESENT CONCLUSION    ARISING 

FROM    THE    DISCUSSION    OF    THESE    OPINIONS — CONCLUSION    OF    THE 
WHOLE. 

And  DOW  having  done  with  the  middle  age,  we  venture  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  present. 

"*  See  two  ingenious  writers  on  this  sub-    ribns ;  and  PandroUnt,  De  Rebus  perditii 
ject,  Polydore  Viigil,  De  Renim  Invento-    et  inventis. 
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Every  past  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a  present  age.  This,  in- 
deed, is  obvious,  but  this  is  not  all ;  for  every  past  age,  when 
present,  has  been  the  object  of  abuse.  Men  have  been  repre- 
sented by  their  contemporaries  not  only  as  bad,  but  degenerate ; 
as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  both  in  morals  and  bodily 
powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  so  generally  received,  that  Virgil,  (in  con- 
formity to  it,)  when  he  would  express  former  times,  calls  them 
simply  hetter^  as  if  the  term  hetter  implied /br??}^  of  course. 

Hie  genas  ontifttwrn  Teucri,  pulcheirima  proles, 

MagTianimi  heroes,  nati  mdiorilimi  annis.  JEn.  vL  648. 

The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Homer  to  old  Nestor,  when 
that  venerable  chief  speaks  of  those  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  some  of  their  names — Perithous,  Dryas, 
Gseneus,  Theseus ;  and  some  also  of  their  exploits — as  how  they 
had  extirpated  the  savage  Centaurs.     He  then  subjoins, 

Kc(yo«r<  8*  &r  ol^if, 
iStv  ol  pw  fiporoi  €l<ri»  hrij(B^un,  futx^iro,  *IA.  A.  271. 

**  With  these  no. one 
Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,  could  fight^ 

As  these  heroes  were  supposed  to  exceed  in  strength  those  of 
the  Trojan  war,  so  were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
those  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
to  that  of  Homer,  we  learn  that  human  strength  was  decreased 
by  a  complete  half. 

Thus  the  same  Homer : 

*0  ^  x^Pf^^^  Xd$€  X'fp^ 

Oloi  vw  0poToi  ^W'  6U/u^f4a  ntUXe  Koi  olbi.  *IA.  E.  302, 

**  Then  giasp'd  Tydides  in  his  hand  a  stone, 
A  bulk  immense,  which  not  two  men  could  bear. 
As  men  are  now,  but  he  alone  with  ease 
Hurl'd  it." 

Virgil  goes  further,  and  tells  us,  that  not  twelve  men  of  his 
time  (and  those,  too,  chosen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  stone 
which  Turnus  flung. 

Viz  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cenrioe  subirent, 

Qnalia  nunc  hominum  producit  corpora  tellus : 

lUe  manu  raptum  trepida  torquebat  in  hostem.  JEn.  xiL  899. 

Thus  human  strength,  which  in  Homer^s  time  was  lessened  to 
half,  in  VirgiPs  time  was  lessened  to  a  twelfth.  If  strength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  proportioned,  what  pigmies  in 
stature  must  the  men  of  Virgil^s  time  have  been,  when  their 
strength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  so  far  diminished !  A  man  only 
eight  times  as  strong,  (and  not,  according  to  the  poet,  twelve 
times,)  must,  at  least,  have  been  between  five  and  six  feet 
higher  than  they  were. 
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But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed  by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Horace,  when  he  mentions 
the  moral  degeneracies  of  his  contemporaries,  asserts,  that  ^*  their 
fathers  were  worse  than  their  grandfathers;  that  they  were 
worse  than  their  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
worse  than  they  were ;'"  describing  no  fewer,  after  the  grand- 
father, than  three  successions  of  degeneracy. 

JEtas  paientom,  pejor  ayia,  tolit 
Not  neqniorei,  mox  daturos 
Piogeniem  yitiosioiem.  Od.  L  iiL  6. 

We  need  only  ask,  were  this  a  fact,  what  would  the  Romans 
have  been,  had  they  degenerated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or 
six  generations  more ! 

Yet  Juvenal,  subsequent  to  all  this,  supposes  a  similar  pro- 
gression ;  a  progression  in  vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  com- 
plete till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly,  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  further. 

Nil  erit  ulteriufl,  nostris  quod  morilraB  addat 

Posteritas,  &a 

Omne  in  pnedpiti  yitium  stetit,  &c  Sat  i.  147,  &c. 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  seems,  was  mistaken,  bad  as  we  must 
allow  his  times  to  have  been.  Several  centuries  after,  without 
regard  to  Juvenal,  the  same  doctrine  was  inculcated  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  western  empire  began  to  decline,  and  Europe  and 
Africa  were  ravaged  by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  hap- 
pening (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally  led  men,  who  felt 
them,  to  esteem  their  own  age  the  worst. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  (for  Paganism  was  not  then  extinct) 
absurdly  turned  these  calamities  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  said  the  times  were  so  unhappy,  because  the  gods 
were  dishonoured,  and  the  ancient  worship  neglected.  Orosius, 
a  Christian,  did  not  deny  the  melancholy  facts,  but,^o  obviate 
an  objection  so  dishonourable  to  the  true  religion,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  historians,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  that  calamities 
of  every  sort  had  existed  in  every  age,  as  many  and  as  great  as 
those  that  existed  then. 

If  Orosius  has  reasoned  right,,  (and  his  work  is  an  elaborate 
one,)  it  follows  that  the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made 
ever  since,  are  no  more  than  natural  declamations  incidental  to 
man ;  declamations  naturally  arising,  let  him  live  at  any  period, 
from  the  superior  efficacy  of  present  events  upon  present  sensa- 
tions. • 

There  is  a  praise  belonging  to  the  past  congenial  with  this 
censure ;  a  praise  formed  from  negatives,  and  best  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Thus  a  declaimer  might  assert,  (supposing  he  had  a  wish,  by 
exalting  the  eleventh   century,  to   debase  the   present,)  that 
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^4n  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqneror  we  had  no  routs,  no 
ridottos,  no  Newmarkets,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to 
be  bribed,*"  &c.  and  string  on  negatives  as  long  as  he  thought 

proper. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear  such  panegjnric? 
Are  we  to  deny  the  fiu^s! — That  cannot  be.  Are  we  to  admit 
the  conclusion ! — That  appears  not  quite  agreeable.  No  method 
is  left  but  to  compare  evils  with  evils,  the  evils  of  1066  with 
those  of  1780,  and  see  whether  the  former  age  had  not  evils  of 
its  own,  such  as  the  present  never  experienced,  because  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  present  day  to  be  real ;  we  may 
even  allow,  that  a  much  larger  number  might  have  been  added ; 
but  then  we  may  allege  evils,  by  way  of  return,  felt  in  those 
days  severely,  but  now  not  felt  at  all. 

'^  We  may  assert,  we  have  not  now,  as  happened  then,  seen 
our  country  conquered  by  foreign  invaders;  nor  our  property 
taken  from  us,  and  distributed  among  the  conquerors ;  nor  our- 
selves, from  freemen,  debased  into  slaves;  nor  our  rights  sub- 
mitted to  unknown  laws,  imported,  without  our  consent,  from 
foreign  countries.^ 

Should  the  same  reasonings  be  urged  in  £Eivour  of  times 
nearly  as  remote,  and  other  imputations  of  evil  be  brought, 
which,  though  well  known  now,  did  not  then  exist ;  we  may 
still  retort,  that  ''we  are  no  longer  now,  as  they  were  then, 
subject  to  feudal  oppression ;  nor  dragged  to  war,  as  they  were 
then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  castle ;  nor  involved 
in  scenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  and  that  for  many  years, 
during  the  uninteresting  disputes  between  a  Stephen  and  a 
Maud;' 

Should  the  same  declaimer  pass  to  a  later  period,  and  praise 
after  the  same  manner  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  rftort,  "  that  we  have  now  no  Beckets.*"  Should  he 
proceed  to  Richard  the  First, "  that  we  have  now  no  holy  wars ;" 
to  John  Lackland  and  his  son  Henry,  ''  that  we  have  now  no 
barons'  wars;"  and  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  "  that,  though 
we  enjoy  at  this  instant  all  the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta,  we 
have  not  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  our 
blood;' 

A  series  of  convulsions  brings  us,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  thence,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Lancaster  family,  to  the  calamities  of  the  York 
family,  and  its  final  destruction  in  Richard  the  Third ;  thence  to 
the  oppressive  period  of  his  avaricious  successor ;  and  from  him 
to  the  formidable  reign  of  his  relentless  son,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown,  could  protect  their 
wearers ;  and  when  (to  the  amazement  of  posterity)  those  by 
whom  church  authority  was  denied,  and  those  by  whom  it 
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maintained,  were  dragged  together  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt  at 
one  and  the  same  stake." 

The  reign  of  his  saccessor  wbs  short  and  tnrbid,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  gloomy  one  of  a  bigoted  woman. 

We  stop  here,  thinking  we  have  instances  enough.  Those 
who  hear  any  portion  of  these  past  times  praised  for  the  in- 
yidions  purpose  above  mentioned,  may  answer  by  thus  retorting 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  existed  at  the  time  praised, 
but  which  now  exist  no  more.  A  true  estimate  can  never  be 
formed,  but  in  consequence  of  soch  a  comparison ;  for  if  we  drop 
the  laudable,  ai^l  aJlege  only  the  bad,  or  drop  the  bad,  and 
allege  only  the  laudaUe,  there  is  no  age,  whatever  its  real 
character,  but  may  be  made  to  pass  at  pleasure,  either  for  a 
good  one,  or  a  bad  one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  add  an  observation,  it 
shall  be  an  observation  founded  upon  many  years  experience. 
I  have  often  heard  declamations  against  the  present  raoe  of 
men ;  declamations  against  them,  as  if  they  were  the  worst  of 
animals;  treacherous,  false,  selfish,  envious,  oppressive,  tyran- 
nical, &c.  This  (I  say)  I  have  often  heard  from  grave  de- 
daimers,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  delivered  with  a  kind  of 
oracular  pomp.  Yet  I  never  heard  any  such  declaimer  say, 
(what  would  have  been  sincere,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more,)  ^'  I  prove  my  assertion  by  an  example  where  I  cannot 
err;  I  assert  myself  to  be  the  wretch  I  have  been  just 
describing.*" 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to  ask  him, 
even  in  a  gentle  whisper,  ^^  You  have  been^  talking,  with  much 
confidence,  about  certain  profligate  beings.  Are  you  certain, 
that  you  yourself  are  not  one  of  the  number!^ 

I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  following  anecdote,  although 
compelled  in  relating  it  to  make  myself  a  party. 

'^  Sitting  once  in  my  Ubrary  with  a  friend,  a  worthy  but  me- 
lancholy man,  I  read  lum  out  of  a  book  the  following  passage. 

"  ^  In  our  time  it  may  be  spoken  more  truly  than  cf  old,  that 
virtue  is  gone ;  the  church  is  under  foot ;  the  clergy  is  in  error ; 
the  devil  reigneth,^  &c.  My  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh, 
and  said,  ^  Alas !  how  true  !  How  just  a  picture  of  the  times  !^ 
I  asked  him, 'Of  what  times  r  ^Of  what  times  T  replied  he,  with 
emotion ;  ^  Can  yon  suppose  any  other  but  the  present !  Were 
any  before  ever  so  bad,  so  corrupt,  so,'  &c. !  *  Forgive  me,'  said 
I,  '  for  stopping  you :  the  times  I  am  reading  of  are  older  than 
you  imagine ;  the  sentiment  was  delivered  above  four  hundred 
jrears  ago;  its  author  sir  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  1371.''*'^ 

"  Some  of  these  imfortnnate  men  denied  the  huge  octato  English  edition  of  his 

Ihe  king^  ■opremacy,  and  others,  the  real  Tiarels,  published   at  London,  in  1727. 

presence.    Seie  the  histories  of  that  reign.  See  also  of  these  Phildogical  Inquinss,  p. 

®  See  this  writer^s  own  prefiice,  p.  10,  in  £23. 
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As  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  hnmonr  seems  an 
ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character.  It  is  the  salt 
which  gires  a  seasoning  to  the  feast  of  life ;  and  which,  if  it  be 
wanting,  sorely  renders  the  feast  incomplete.  Many  causes 
contribute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and  nothing  perhaps 
more  than  bad  opinions  of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  lead  us  to  misanthropy.  If  these  bad  opinions  go 
further,  and  are  applied  to  the  tmiyerse,  then  they  lead  to  some- 
thing worse,  for  they  lead  to  atheism.  The  melancholy  and 
morose  character  being  thus  insensibly  formed,  morals  and  piety 
sink  of  course ;  for  what  equals  have  we  to  loye,  or  what  supe- 
rior have  we  to  revere,  when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  thaa 
those  of  hatred  or  of  terror  i^ 

It  should  seem  then  expedient,  if  we  value  our  better  prin- 
dples,  nay,  if  we  value  our  own  happiness,  to  withstand  such 
dreary  sentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  '^  Say  not 
thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these  i  for  thou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this."*^^ 
-  Things  present  make  impressions  amazingly  superior  to  things 
remote ;  so  that,  in  objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  easily  mistaken 
as  to  their  comparative  magnitude.  Upon  the  canvas  of  the 
same  picture,  a  near  sparrow  occupies  the  space  of  a  distant 
eagle ;  a  near  mole  hill,  that  of  a  distant  mountain.  In  the 
perpetration  of  crimes,  there  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who 
would  not  be  more  shocked  at  actually  seeing  a  single  man 
assassinated  (even  taking  away  the  idea  of  personal  danger) 
than  they  would  be  shocked  in  reading  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

The  wise  man,  just  quoted,  wishes  to  save  us  from  these 
errors.  He  has  already  informed  us,  ''The  thing  that  hath 
been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new!  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us.^ 
He  then  subjoins  the  cause  of  this  apparent  novelty :  things  past, 
when  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  forgotten ;  and  things 
present  will  appear  so,  should  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
return.^ 

This  forgetfulness  of  what  is  similar  in  events  which  return, 

P  Muanthropy  is  so  dangerous  a  thing,  characters  to  his  men  ;  so  that  we  are  to 

and  goes  so  fiur  in  sapping  the  very  fbunda-  admire  the  beasts,  not  for  being  beasts,  but 

tions  of  morality  and  religion,  that  I  esteem  amiable  men ;  and  to  detest  tiie  men,  not 

the  last  part  of  Swift*s  OuUiver  (that  I  mean  for  being  men,  but  detestable  beasts, 

relative  to  his  Houyhnhnms  and  Yahoos)  Whoever  has  been  reading  this  unnatural 

to  be  a  worse  book  to  peruse,  than  those  filth,  let  him  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  Spec- 

which  we  forbid  as  the  most  flagitious  and  tator  of  Addison,  and  observe  the  philan- 

obflcene.  thropy  of  that  classical  writer ;  I  may  add 

One  absurdity  in  this  author  (a  wretched  the  superior  purity  of  his  diction  and  his 

philosopher,  though  a  great  wit)  is  well  wit. 

worth  remarking :  in  order  to  render  the  4  Ecdesiastes  vii.  10. 

oiature  of  man  odious,  and  the  nature  of  '  See  of  the  same  Ecdesiastes,  chap.  i.  9, 

beasts  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give  and  ii  1 6. 
human  characters  to  his  beasts,  and  beastly 
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(for  in  every  returning  event  such  similarity  exists,)  is  the  for- 
getfulness  of  a  mind  uninstructed  and  weak ;  a  mind  ignorant 
of  that  great,  that  providential  circulation,  which  never  ceases 
for  a  moment  through  every  part  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulness  which  I  once  remember  in  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  life,  he 
found  his  memoir  began  to  fail,  said  cheerfully,  ^^  Now  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  I  could  not  have  before ;  that  of  reading  my 
old  books,  and  finding  them  all  new.^ 

There  was  in  this  consolation  something  philosophical  and 
pleasing.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  a  higher  pnilosophy  (could  we 
attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  past ;  but  in  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  view  the  future,  so  that  we  may  say  on  the  worst 
prospects,  with  a  becoming  resignation,  what  ^neas  said  of  old 
to  the  Gumean  prophetess, 

Viigin,  no  aoenes  of  ill 
To  me  or  new,  or  unexpected  riae ; 
IVe  seen  *em  all ;  haye  seen,  and  long  before 
Within  myielf  reToWd  'em  in  my  mind.* 

In  such  a  conduct,  if  well  founded,  there  is  not  only  fortitude, 
but  piety:  fortitude,  which  never  sinks,  from  a  conscious  in^ 
tecfrity ;  and  piety,  which  never  resists,  by  referring  aU  to  the 
Divine  will. 

But  lest  such  speculation,  by  cairying  me  above  my  subject, 
should  expose  a  writer  upon  criticism  to  be  himself  criticised, 
I  shall  here  conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

*  JEn.  TL  103—105. 
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PART  I. 

AN  AGOOUNT  07  THX  ARAmO  HANUSCBIPT8  BKLONaiNG  TO  THE  BBCUBUlL 

UBBA^T  IN  SPAIN, 

Thi9  aooount  is  extracted  from  two  &ir  folio  yolnmea,  to  the  firai 
of  which  Yolumes  the  title  is  coDceived  in  the  following  wordp. 

^' Bibliothecse  Arabico-Hispanad  Escnraliensis,  sive  Libromm 
omnium  MSS.  qnos  Arabioe  ab  anotoribua  magnam  partem 
Arabo-Hispanis  composites  Bibliotheca  Osenobii  Escnraliensifi 
complectitnr,  Becensio  et  Explanatlo :  Opera  et  Studio  Michaelis 
Oasiri,  Syro-Maronitse,  Presbyteri,  S.  Theologise  DootoriSi  B^gis 
a  Bibliotheca,  Linguarumque  Orientalium  Interpretatione ;  Ga* 
roli  III.  Regis  Opt.  Max.  auctoritate  atque  auspioiis  edita* 
Tomus  Prior.  Matriti.  Antonius  Perez  de  Soto  imprimebat 
Anno  MDOOLX.;' 

This  catalogue  is  partioularly  valuable,  beeauae  not  oidy  eadb 
manuscript  is  enumerated,  but  its  age  also  and  author  (when 
known)  are  given,  together  with  large  extracts  upon  occasion, 
both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in  Latin. 

From  the  first  volume  it  appears  that  the  Arabians  cultivated 
every  species  of  philosophy  and  philology,  as  also  (according  to 
their  systems)  jurisprudence  and  theology. 

They  were  peculiarly  fond  of  poetry,  and  paid  great  honours 
to  those  whom  they  esteemed  good  poets.  Their  earliest  writers 
were  of  this  sort,  some  of  whom  (and  those  much  admired) 
flourished  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  study  of  their  poets  led  them  to  the  art  of  criticism, 
whence  we  find  in  the  above  catalogue,  not  only  a  multitude  of 
poems,  but  many  works  upon  composition,  metre,  &;c. 

We  find  in  the  same  catalogue,  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  together  with  their  lives ;  as  also  translations  of  their  best 
Greek  commentators,  such  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Philo- 
ponus,  and  others.  We  find  also  comments  of  their  own,  and 
original  pieces,  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  above  philoso- 
phers. 

There  too  may  be  found  translations  of  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Apollonius  Pergseus,  and  the  other  ancient  mathematicians,  to- 
gether with  their  Greek  commentators,  and  many  original  pieces 
of  their  own  upon  the  same  mathematical  subjects.     In  the 
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arithmetical  p&rt  the j  are  said  to  follow  DiophaattiB,  from  whom 
they  learned  that  algebra  of  which  they  are  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  the  inventors. 

There  we  may  find  also  the  works  of  Ptolemy  translated,  and 
many  original  treatises  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  of  astro- 
nomy. 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  studied  with  care  the  important 
subject  of  agriculture.  One  large  work  in  particular  is  men- 
tioned, composed  by  a  Spanish  Arabian,  where  every  mode  of 
culture,  and  every  species  of  vegetable  is  treated ;  pasture,  amble^ 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers^  &c.  By  this  work  may  be  perceived  (as 
the  editor  well  observes)  how  much  better  Sps^n  was  cultivated 
in  those  times,  and  that  some  species  of  vegetables  were  then 
found  there  which  are  now  lost. 

Here  are  many  tracts  on  the  various  parts  of  jurisprudence ; 
some  ancient  copies  of  the  Alcoran ;  innumerable  commentaries 
on  it ;  together  with  books  of  prayer,  books  of  devotion,  sermons, 
&c. 

Among  their  theological  works,  there  are  some  upon  the  prin«- 
ciples  of  the  mystic  divinity;  and  among  thdr  philosophical, 
some  upon  the  subject  of  talismans,  divination,  and  judicial  astro* 
logy.  . 

The  first  volume,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  elegantly 

Erinted,  and  has  a  learned  preface  prefixed  by  the  editor,  wherein 
e  relates  what  he  has  done,  together  with  the  assistance  he  has 
received,  as  well  from  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  ministers,  as 
from  learned  men. 

He  mentions  a  fiital  fire,  which  happened  at  the  Escurial,  in 
the  year  1670;  when  above  three  thousand  of  these  valuable 
manuscripts  were  destroyed.  He  has  in  this  volume  given  an 
account  of  about  fourteen  hundred. 

The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  bears  the 
same  title  with  the  first,  was  published  at  Madrid,  ten  years 
after  it,  in  the  year  1 770. 

It  contains  chiefly  the  Arabian  chronologers,  travellers,  and 
historians;  and,  though  national  partiality  may  be  sometimes 
suspected,  yet,  as  these  are  accounts  given  us  by  the  Spanish 
Arabians  themselves,  there  are  many  incidents  preserved,  which 
other  writers  could  not  know ;  incidents  respecting  not  only  the 
successions  and  the  characters  of  the  Arabic-Spanish  ^aces, 
but  the  country  and  its  productions,  together  with  the  manners 
and  the  literature  of  its  then  inhabitants. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  in  these  volumes  confined  to  Spain  only, 
many  of  them  relate  to  other  countries ;  such  as  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  Egypt ;  the  invention  of  paper  there,  (of  which  material 
there  are  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library  of  the  year  II80 ;) 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  carried  not  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  even  so  far  back  (if  we  can  believe  it) 
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as  to  the  seventh  century ;  the  description  of  Mecca ;  the  an* 
tiquit  J  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  practice  of  their  moat 
ancient  authors  to  write  in  yerse ;  their  year,  months,  week% 
and  methods  of  computation ;  their  love  for  poetry  and  rhetoric, 
&c. 

Great  heroes  are  recorded  to  have  flourished  among  them, 
such  as  Abdelrahmanus,  and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri. 

Abdelrahmanus  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri  at  its  latter  end.  The  first,  having 
subdued  innumerable  factions  and  seditions,  reigned  at  Gordnba 
with  reputation  for  fifty  years,  famed  for  his  love  of  letters,  and 
his  upright  administration  of  justice.  The  second,  undertakinff 
the  tuition  of  a  young  prince,  (who  was  a  minor,  named  Hescham,) 
and  having  restored  peace  to  a  turbid  kingdom,  turned  his  arms 
so  successfully  against  its  numerous  invaders,  that  he  acquired 
the  honourable  name  of  Almanzor,  that  is,  the  Defender.  (See 
vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalogue,  pages  37,  49,  50.) 

Arabian  Spain  had  too  its  men  of  letters,  and  those  in  great 
numbers;  some  whose  fame  was  so  extensive,  that  even  Christians 
came  to  hear  them  from  remote  regions  of  Europe.  But  this 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  488  of  these  Inquiries. 

Public  libraries  (not  less  than  seventy)  were  established 
through  the  country ;  and  noble  benefactions  they  were  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  books,  by  being  manuscripts, 
were  so  costly  an  article,  that  few  scholars  were  equal  to  the 
expense  of  a  collection. 

To  the  subjects  already  treated,  were  added  the  lives  of  their 
famous  women;  that  is,  of  women  who  had  been  famous  for 
their  literature  and  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we  read  these  accounts,  to  hear 
it  asserted,  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was  hostile  to  lite- 
rature; and  this  assertion  founded  on  no  better  reason,  than 
that  the  Turks,  their  successors,  by  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, had  little  value  for  accomplishments  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

These  Spanish  Arabians,  also,  like  their  ancestors  in  the  East, 
were  great  horsemen,  and  particularly  fond  of  horses.  Accounts 
are  preserved  both  of  horses  and  camels ;  also  of  their  coin ;  of 
the  two  races  of  caliphs,  the  Ommiadse*  and  the  Abbassadae ;  of 
the  first  Arabic  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  the  conditions  of  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  Christians  whom  he  had  conquered. 

It  further  appears  from  these  Arabic  works,  that  not  only 
sugar,  but  silk  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Spain.  We  read  a 
beautiful  description  of  Grenada  and  its  environs;  as  also  epi- 
taphs of  different  kinds;  some  of  them  approaching  to  Attic 
elegance. 

When  that  pleasing  liquor  coffee  was  first  introduced  among 
them,  a  scruple  arose  among  the  devout  (perhaps  from  feeling 
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its  exhilarating  quality)  whether  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
Alcoran,  under  the  article  of  toine.  A  council  of  Mahometan 
divines  was  held  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  council  luckily  de- 
creed for  the  legality  of  its  use.  (See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalogue, 
p,  172,  173.) 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain  to 
the  Gothic  prince  whom  he  subdued,  is  a  striking  picture  of  his 
lenity  and  toleration.  He  neither  deposed  the  Gothic  prince, 
nor  plundered  his  people,  but,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
stipulated  not  to  deprive  them  either  of  their  lives  or  property ; 
and  gave  them  also  their  churches,  and  a  toleration  for  their  re- 
ligion. See  this  curious  treaty,  which  was  made  about  the  year 
712  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue, 
p.  106. 

When  the  posterity  of  these  conquerors  came  in  their  turn  to 
be  conquered,  (an  event  which  happened  many  centuries  after- 
ward,) they  did  not  experience  that  indulgence  which  had  been 
granted  by  their  forefathers. 

The  conquered  Moors  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  expelled 
by  thousands ;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stay,  were  exposed  to  the 
carnage  of  a  merciless  inquisition : 

Pueri,  innnptseque  pnellse, 
Impodtiqae  logis  juvenes  ante  ora  parentam. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  Arabic-Spanish  princes  were 
men  oi  amiable  manners,  and  great  encouragers  both  of  arts  and 
letters,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  tyrannic,  cruel,  and 
sanguinary. 

There  were  usually  many  kingdoms  existing  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  on  every  occasion  embroiled  one  with  another ;  not  to 
mention  much  internal  sedition  in  each  particular  state. 

Like  their  Eastern  ancestors,  they  appear  not  to  have  shared 
the  smallest  sentiment  of  civil  liberty ;  the  difference  as  to  good 
and  bad  government  seeming  to  have  been  wholly  derived,  ac- 
cording to  them,  from  the  worth  or  pravity  of  the  prince  who 
governed.     See  p.  495  of  these  Inquiries. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  pages  referring  to  facts,  in 
the  two  historical  volumes  of  these  manuscripts,  are  but  seldom 
given,  because  whoever  possesses  those  volumes  (and  without 
them  any  reference  would  be  useless)  may  easily  find  every  fact, 
by  referring  to  the  copious  and  useful  index  subjoined  to  the 
second  volume,  which  index  goes  to  the  whole  work. 
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PART  11. 

CONCSRNING  THE  lOANUBGRIPTBI  OF  LIYT,  IN  THE  E8CURIAL  LIBRARY. 

It  haying  been  often  asserted,  that  an  entire  and  complete  copy 
of  Liyy  was  extant  in  the  Escurial  library,  I  requested  my  son, 
in  the  year  1771,  (he  being  at  that  time  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,)  to  inquire  for  me,  what  manuscripts  of 
that  author  were  there  to  be  found. 

He  procured  me  the  following  accurate  detail  from  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  Don  Juan  de  Pellegeros,  canon  of  Lerma,  employed 
by  Monsr.  De  Santander,  his  catholic  majesty^s  librarian,  to 
inspect  for  this  purpose  the  manuscripts  of  that  valuable  li- 
brary. 

The  detail  was  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  library  are  the  following 
works  of  T.  Livy. 

1.  Three  large  volumes,  which  contain  so  many  decads,  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth,  (one  decad  in  each  volume,)  curiously 
written  on  parchment,  or  fine  vellum,  by  Pedro  de  Middleburgh, 
or  of  Zeeland,  (as  he  styles  himself.) 

The  books  are  truly  magnificent,  and  in  the  title  and  initials 
curiously  illuminated.  They  bear  the  arms  of  the  house  of 
Borgia,  with  a  cardinaFs  cap,  whence  it  appears  that  they  be- 
longed either  to  pope  Gallixtus  the  Third,  or  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  when  cardinals. 

2.  Two  other  volumes,  written  by  the  same  hand,  one  of  the 
first  decad,  the  other  of  the  third ;  of  the  same  size  and  beauty 
as  the  former.  Both  have  the  same  arms ;  and  in  the  last  is  a 
note,  which  recites,  '^  This  book  belongs  to  D.  Juan  de  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos.'' 

3.  Another  volume  of  the  same  size,  and  something  more 
ancient  than  the  former,  (being  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,)  containing  the  third  decad  entire.  This  is  also  well 
written  on  parchment,  though  not  so  valuable  as  the  former. 

4.  Another  of  the  first  decad,  finely  written  on  vellum.  At 
the  end  is  written  as  follows :  '^  Ex  centum  voluminibus,  quse 
ego  indies  vitse  meas  magnis  laboribus  hactenus  scripsisse  memini, 
hos  duos  Titi  Livii  libros  Anno  Dni.  1441,  ego  Joannes  Andreas 
de  Golonia  feliciter,  gratia  Dei,  absolvi  f'  and  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  "  Emendavi  fucomachus  Fabianus.'' 

In  the  last  leaf  of  this  book  is  a  fragment  either  of  Livy  him- 
self, or  of  some  pen  capable  of  imitating  him.  It  fills  the  whole 
leaf;  and  the  writer  says,  it  was  in  the  copy  from  which  he 
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transcribed.    It  appears  to  be  a  firagment  of  the  latter  times  of 
the  second  Punic  war. 

5.  Another  large  volume,  in  parchment^  well  written,  of  the 
same  century,  viz.  the  fifteenth,  containing  three  decads.  1.  De 
Urbis  initu.  2.  De  Bello  Punico.  S.  De  Bello  Macedonico. 
In  this  last  decad  is  wanting  a  part  of  the  book.  This  volume 
is  much  esteemed,  being  full  of  notes  and  various  readings,  in 
the  hand  of  Hieronimo  Zunita,  its  former  possessor. 

6.  Another  very  valuable  volume,  containing  the  first  decad^ 
equal  to  the  former  in  the  elegance  of  its  writing  and  ornaments. 
This  also  belonged  to  Hieronimo  Zunita ;  the  age  the  same. 

7.  Lastly,  there  is  another  of  the  first  decad  also,  written  on 
paper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  contains 
nothing  remarkable. 

In  all,  there  are  ten  volumes,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  age^ 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  Escurial  manuscripts,  given  usr 
by  this  learned  Spaniard ;  in  which  manuscripts  we  see  there  ap- 
pears no  part  of  Livy  but  what  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 

The  other  parts  of  this  author,  which  parts  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts here  recited  give  us,  were  discovered  and  printed  after- 
wards. 

As  to  the  fragment  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article,  (all  of 
which  fragment  is  there  transcribed,)  it  has,  though  genuine,  no 
peculiar  rarity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  latter  printed 
editions.  See  particularly  in  Orevier^s  edition  of  Livy,  Paris, 
1736,  tome  ii.  pages  716,  717,  718,  beginning  with  the  words 
Itaro  simul  homintous^  and  ending  with  the  words  increpatis  risum 
esse^  which  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  fragment  here  exhibited. 

From  this  detail  it  is  evident  that  no  entire  copy  of  Livy  is 
extant  in  the  Escurial  library. 


PARt  III. 

OllBBK  MANtrSCtUPTS  OF  CEBES^  IN  THB  LI^ART  OP  tRt  ItlNCf  OP 

FRANCE. 

T^JK  picture  of  Gebes,  one  of  the  most  elegant  moral  allegories  of 
Grecian  antiquity,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  middle  age,  that 
the  ingenious  Arabians  of  that  time  thought  it  worth  translating 
into  Arabic. 

It  was  also  translated  from  Greek  into  Latin  by  Ludovicus 
Odaxius,  a  learned  Italian,  soon  after  Greek  literature  revived 
there,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1497. 

After  this  it  was  often  printed,  sometimes  in  Greek  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  more  modem  Latin  versions.    But 

2n 
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the  misfortune  was,  that  the  Greek  manuscripts,  firom  which  thc^ 
editors  printed,  (that  of  Odaxius  alone  excepted,)  were  all  of 
them  defective  in  their  end  or  conclusion.  And  hence  it  followed 
that  this  work  for  many  years  was  published,  edition  after  edition, 
in  this  defective  manner. 

Had  its  end  been  lost,  we  might  have  lamented  it,  as  we  la- 
ment other  losses  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  the  present  case, 
to  the  shame  of  editors,  we  have  the  end  preserved,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Arabic  paraphrase,  and  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  Odaxius,  but,  what  is  more,  even  in  the  original  text,  as  it 
stands  in  two  excellent  manuscripts  of  the  king  of  France^s  li- 
brary. 

From  these  MSS.  it  was  published  in  a  neat  12mo.  edition  of 
Gebes,  by  James  Gronovius,  in  the  year  1689 ;  and  after  him  by 
the  diligent  and  accurate  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grseca, 
vol.  i.  p.  834,  835;  and,  after  Fabricius,  in  a  small  octavo 
edition,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  A.  M.  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1720. 

Whoever  reads  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise  will  find  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  convince  him  of  its  authenticity,  both  from 
the  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  truth,  as  well  as  connection 
of  the  sentiment. 

However,  the  manuscript  authority  resting  on  nothing  better 
than  the  perplexed  account  of  that  most  obscure  and  affected 
writer,  James  Gronovius,  I  procured  a  search  to  be  made  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  if  such  manuscripts  were  there  to  be 
found. 

Upon  inspection  of  no  less  than  four  manuscripts  of  Gebes, 
preserved  in  that  valuable  library,  numbers  858,  2992,  1001, 
1774,  it  appeared,  that  in  the  second  and  in  the  third,  the  end 
of  Gebes  was  perfect  and  entire,  after  the  manner  in  which  it 
stands  in  the  printed  editions  above  mentioned. 

The  end  of  this  short  essay  is  to  prove,  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  conclusion  thus  restored  does  not  rest  merely  on  such  au- 
thority as  that  of  James  Gronovius,  (for  Fabricius  and  Johnson 
only  follow  him,)  but  on  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts, 
actually  inspected  for  the  purpose. 


PART  IV. 

SOME    ACCOUNT    OF    UTERATURB    IN    RUSSIA,    AND    OF    ITS    PROQBB8S 

TOWARDS  BEING  CIVILIZED. 

The  vast  empire  of  Russia  extending  far  into  the  north,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  country,  its  in- 
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habitants  should  have  remained  so  long  nnclvilized.  For  culture 
of  the  finer  arts  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  comfortable  leisure. 
But  how  could  such  leisure  be  found  in  a  country  where  every 
one  had  enough  to  do  to  support  his  family,  and  to  resist  the 
rigour  of  an  uncomfortable  climate !  Besides  this,  to  make  the 
finer  arts  flourish,  there  must  be  imagination ;  and  imagination 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  contemplation  of  pleasing  objects ;  and 
that  contemplation  must  be  performed  in  a  manner  easy  to  the 
contemplator.  Now,  who  can  contemplate  with  ease,  where  the 
thermometer  is  often  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  i  Or 
what  object  can  he  find  worth  contemplating  for  those  many 
long  months,  when  all  the  water  is  ice,  and  all  the  land  covered 
with  snow ! 

If  then  the  difficulties  were  so  great,  how  great  must  have 
been  the  praise  of  those  princes  and  legislators,  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  polish  mankind  in  so  unpromising  a  region,  and  who 
have  been  able,  by  their  perseverance,  in  some  degree  to  accom* 
plish  it  t 

Those  who  on  this  occasion  bestow  the  highest  praises  upon 
Peter  the  Great,  praise  him,  without  doubt,  as  he  justly  deserves. 
But  if  they  would  refer  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  him, 
and  much  more  its  completion,  they  are  certainly  under  a  mis^ 
take. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  our  Edward  the  Sixth,  Ivan  Ba- 
silowitz  adopted  principles  of  commerce,  and  granted  peculiar 
privileges  to  the  English,  on  their  discovery  of  a  navigation  to 
Archangel. 

A  sad  scene  of  sanguinary  conftision  followed  from  this  period 
to  the  year  1612,  when  a  deliverer  arose,  prince  Pajanky.  He, 
by  unparalleled  fortitude,  having  routed  all  the  tirrants  and  im- 
ppstors  of  the  time,  was  by  the  bojars,  or  magnates,  unanimondy 
elected  czar.  But  this  honour  he,  with  a  most  disinterested 
magnanimity,  declined  for  himself,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
Michael  Fsedorowitz,  of  the  house  of  Romanoff,  and  by  his 
mother^s  side  descended  from  the  ancient  czars. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  first  appearances  of  a  real 
civilizing,  and  a  development  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
the  Russian  empire.  Michael  reigned  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  wisdom,  and  the  mildness  of  his  character,  he  restored  ease 
and  tranquillity  to  subjects  who  had  been  long  deprived  of  those 
inestimable  blessings ;  he  encouraged  them  to  industry,  and  gave 
them  an  example  of  the  most  laudable  behaviour. 

His  son  Alexius  Michaelowitz  was  superior  to  his  father  in  the 
art  of  governing  and  sound  politics.  He  promoted  agriculture ; 
introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  lover ;  published  a  code  of  laws,  still  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army,  by 
mending  its  diMpline.    This  he  effected  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
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fitraogers,  tnodt  of  whom  were  Scotch.  Lesley,  (Gordon,  and 
Ker,  are  the  names  of  families  still  existing  in  this  country. 

Theodore,  or  Fsedor,  succeeded  his  father  in  1677.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  weak  constitution ;  fond  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  in  satisfying  this  passion  contributed  to 
polish  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures 
and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  soon  began  to  adopt  and 
imitate.  His  delight  was  in  horses,  and  he  did  his  country  a 
real  service  in  the  beginning  and  establishing  of  those  fine  breeds 
of  them  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere.  He  reigned  seven  years ; 
and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  his  bojars  round  him,  in  the 
presence  of  his  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia,  and  of  his 
half-brother  Peter,  said  to  them,  ^^Hear  my  last  sentiments; 
they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  state,  and  by  my  affection 
for  my  people :  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Ivan  necessarily  must 
affect  his  mental  faculties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion 
like  that  of  Russia ;  he  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  I  recommend  to 
you  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter, 
who  to  a  robust  constitution  joins  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
marks  of  a  superior  understanding.*" 

Theodore  dying  in  1682,  Peter  became  emperor,  and  his 
brother  Ivan  remained  contented.  But  Sophia,  Ivan^s  sister, 
a  woman  of  great  ambition,  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit. 

The  troubles  which  ensued;  the  immment  dangers  which 
Peter  escaped;  his  abolition  of  that  turbulent  and  seditious 
soldiery,  called  the  Strelitz ;  the  confinement  of  his  half-sister 
Sophia  to  a  monastery ;  all  these  were  important  events,  which 
left  Peter  in  the  year  1689  with  no  other  competitor  than  the 
mild  and  easy  Ivan ;  who  dying  not  many  years  after,  left  him 
sole  monarch  of  all  the  Bussias. 

The  acts  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  of  this 
stupendous  and  elevated  genius,  are  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated by  me.  Peter  adorned  his  country  with  arts,  and  raised 
its  glory  by  arms:  he  created  a  respectable  marine;  founded 
St.  Petersburgh,  a  new  capital,  and  that  from  the  very  ground ; 
rendering  it  withal  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  beauty 
and  elegance. 

To  encourage  letters,  he  formed  academies,  and  invited  foreign 
professors  not  only  to  Petersburgh  (his  new  city)  but  to  his 
ancient  capital  Moscow ;  at  both  which  places  these  professors 
were  maintained  with  liberal  pensions. 

As  a  few  specimens  of  literature  from  both  these  cities  have 
recently  come  to  my  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  them, 
as  I  think  it  relative  to  my  subject. 

1.  Plutarchus  irepl  Avacoiria^^  xal  irepl  Tvj(f)^ — ^^-  L^^-  cum 
animadversionibus  Beiskii  et  alior :  suas  adjecit  Ghristianus  Fri- 
dericus  Matthsei.  Typis  Universitatis  Mosquensis,  an.  1777. 
8vo. 
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2.  Platarchi  libellus  de  Superstitione,  et  Demosthenis  Oratio 
AiDebris,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  notis  integris  Beiskii  et  alior. — suas  adjecit 
Christ.  Frider.  Matthsei.  Typis  CsesaresB  Mosquensis  Univer- 
sitatis,  an.  1778.  8vo. 

3.  Lectiones  Mosquenses,  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  bound  to- 
gether, and  printed  at  Leipsic,  an.  1779 :  they  contain  various 
readings  in  different  authors,  and  some  entire  pieces,  all  in 
Greek,  collected  from  the  libraries  of  Moscow,  and  published  bj 
the  same  learned  editor. 

4.  Isocratis,  Demetrii  Cyd.  et  Michael  Glycse  aliquot  Epistolse, 
nee  non  Dion.  Ghrysostomi  Oratio — Graec.  Typis  Universitatis 
Gsesarese  Mosquensis.  Svo.  By  the  same  learned  editor. 

5.  Glossaria  Grseca  minora,  et  alia  Anecdota  Grseca :  a  work 
tM>nsisting  of  two  parts,  contained  under  one  volume,  in  a  thin 
quarto,  by  the  same  able  professor,  printed  at  Moscow  by  the 
university  types,  in  the  years  1774,  1775.  A  catalogue  of  the 
several  pieces  in  both  parts  is  subjoined  to  the  end  of  the  second 
part.  Among  the  pieces  in  the  first  part  are,  Excerpta  ex 
Grammatica  Niceph.  Gregorse ;  ex  Glossario  Cyrilli  Alexandrini ; 
Glossarium  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;  Nomina  Mensium :  those  of  the 
second  part  are  chiefly  theological. 

6.  Notitia  Godicum  Manuscriptorum  Grsecorum  Bibliothe- 
carum  Mosquensium,  cum  variis  Anecdotis,  Tabulis  iSneis, 
Indicibus  locupletissimis :  edidit  Christ.  Fridericus  Matthsei. 
Mosquse,  Typis  Universitatis,  an.  1776. 

This  publication,  on  a  large  folio  paper,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
only  sixty  pages  being  printed  off.  It  ends.  Partis  primse 
Sectionis  primse  Finis. 

7.  An  Ode  to  the  present  empress,  Catharine,  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Russian. 

8.  An  Ode  on  the  birth-day  of  Constantine,  second  son  to  the 
grand  duke,  in  ancient  Greek  and  Russian :  printed  at  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  title,  iv  ry  AvTOKpaTopi/c§ 
^AxaBrffila  r&v  ^EiriaTTffi&v^  *'  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

9.  An  Ode  to  prince  Potemkin,  ancient  Greek  and  Russian, 
and  printed  (as  before)  an.  1780. 

10.  An  Ode,  consisting  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode, 
ancient  Greek  and  Russian,  made  in  1779,  in  honour  of  the 
empress,  the  great  duke  and  duchess,  and  Alexander  and  Con- 
stantine, their  two  sons,  grandsons  to  the  empress. 

This  Ode  was  sung  in  the  original  Greek  by  a  large  number 
of  voices,  before  a  numerous  ana  splendid  court  in  one  of  the 
imperial  palaces. 

As  I  have  a  copy  of  this  music,  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that 
it  is  a  genuine  exemplar  of  the  ancient  Antiphona,  so  well  known 
to  the  church  in  very  remote  ages.  On  this  plan,  two  complete 
ehoirs  (each  consisting  of  trebles,  counters,  tenors,  and  bases) 
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siDg  against  each  other,  and  reciprocally  answer ;  then  unite  all 
of  them ;  then  separate  again,  retaming  to  the  alternate  re- 
sponse, till  the  whole  at  length  concludes  in  one  general  chorus. 
The  music  of  this  ode  may  be  called  purely  vocal,  having  no 
other  accompaniment  but  that  of  an  organ. 

The  composer  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Paesiello, 
so  well  known  at  present,  and  so  much  admired,  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  for  music  of  a  very  different  character,  I  mean 
his  truly  natural  and  pleasing  burlettas. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  more  of  this  species  of  mosie, 
may  consult  the  valuable  Glossary  of  Spelman,  under  the  word 
Antiphona^  and  the  ingenious  Musical  Dictionary  of  Rousseau, 
under  the  word  Antienne. 

11.  A  short  copy  of  Greek  elegiac  verses,  printed  at  Peters- 
burg, in  the  year  1780,  and  addressed  to  prince  Potemkin, 
with  this  singular  title,  ^Eirlrfpafifia  iwl  t^9  irafi^cLov^  luu 
yapfioavvov  yopy€Lo<f)opia^^  t^9  xoivoripta^  fuurKcipaco^  icoXou- 
fiivrjf;^  fjv^  k,  t.  X.  Thus  Englished  :  ^'  A  poem  on  the  splendid 
and  delightful  festivity,  where  they  wear  Gt)rgonian  visors; 
more  commonly  called  a  masquerade;  which  prince  Potemkin 
celebrated,'^  &c. 

A  better  word  to  denote  a  masquerade  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  than  the  word  here  employed,  yopy€ioil>6pia.  In 
attempting  to  translate  it,  that  I  might  express  one  worn,  I  have 
been  compelled  to  use  many. 

12.  A  translation  of  VirgiFs  Georgics  from  the  Latin  Hex- 
ameters into  Greek  Hexameters,  by  the  celebrated  Eugenius, 
famous  for  his  treatise  of  Logic,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
ancient  Greek  at  Leipsic.  He  was  made  an  archbishop,  but 
chose  to  resign  his  dignity.  He  is  now  carrying  on  this  transla- 
tion under  the  protection  of  prince  Potemkin,  but  has  as  yet 
gone  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  first  Georgic. 

The  work  is  printed  on  a  large  folio  paper,  having  the 
original  on  one  side,  and  the  translation  on  the  other.  Copious 
notes  in  Greek  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  several  pages. 

Take  a  short  specimen  of  the  performance. 

Continuo,  ventis  soi^ntibiu,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiimt  agitata  tumescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibtu  audiri  fiagor ;  aut  resonantia  longe 
Uttoia  miaceri,  et  nemorum  increbrescere  murmur. 

Geor.  i.  356. 

AifrUca,  iypofiivwv  &y4ftwy,  xop$fu>7s  M  Wvrov 
"AXs  re  caXtvofidimi  oldou^ci,  «cal  KOftvpal  8i 
Ofytos  &Kpai  rpax^  $oaa-ur    irhp  fMKp6$ty  yt 
*AifTol  T*  (lyd\ioi  l>^  ^pifiovrtu^  k*  auyioKoi  re* 
^fitpSa\(oy  iryoifi<ri  9^  fivKder*  a!a  Ktd  &\fi. 

Of  these  various  printed  works,  the  first  six  were  sent  me  by 
the   learned   scholar  above   mentioned,  Christianus  Fridericng 
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Matthsei,  from  Moscow ;  the  last  six  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  prince  Potemkin  at  Petersburgh. 

Besides  the  printed  books,  the  learned  professor  at  Moscow 
sent  me  a  carious  Latin  narrative  in  manuscript. 

In  it  he  gives  an  account  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  Strabo,  be- 
longing to  the  Ecclesiastical  library  at  Moscow.  He  informs 
me,  this  MS.  is  in  folio;  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  leaves ;  is  beautifully  written  by  one,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  and  diligent  scribe,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  came,  as  appears  by  a 
memorandum  in  the  manuscript,  from  the  celebrated  Greek 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos. 

He  adds,  (which  is  worth  attention,)  that  almost  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  which  are  now  preserved  at  Moscow  were  originally 
brought  thither  from  this  monastery;  and  that,  in  the  last 
century,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Michaelowitz  and  the 
patriarch  Nico,  by  means  of  the  monk  Arsenius.  So  early  in 
this  country  did  a  gleam  of  literature  shew  itself. 

He  strongly  denies  the  fact,  that  there  is  any  other  MS.  of 
Strabo  besides  this,  either  at  Moscow  or  at  Petersburgh. 

Of  the  present  MS.  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  colla- 
tions, taken  from  the  first  and  second  book. 

After  this  he  mentions  the  unpublished  hymn  of  Homer  upon 
Geres,  and  the  fragment  of  another  by  the  same  poet  upon 
Bacchus;   both  of  which,  since  I  heard  from  him,  have  been 

Eublished  by  Ruhnkenius  at  Leyden,  to  whom  my  correspondent 
ad  sent  them  from  the  Moscowan  library. 

He  has  been  generous  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  a^  the 
books  he  has  published,  for  which  valuable  donation  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  making  my  grateful  acknowledgments. 

With  regard  to  all  the  publications  here  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  those  from  Petersburgh  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences ;  those  from  Moscow,  by  the 
types  of  the  imperial  university;  each  place  by  its  style  in- 
dicating its  establishment. 

In  justice  to  my  son,  his  majesty^s  minister  to  the  court  of 
Russia,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  this  information, 
and  all  these  literary  treasures,  have  been  procured  for  me  by 
his  help,  and  through  his  interest. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  (though  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  repetition,)  that  the  efforts  to  civilize  this  country  did  not 
begin  from  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  small 
glimmering,  like  the  first  day-break,  was  seen  under  czar  Ivan, 
m  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  dawn  of  civilizing  became  more  conspicuous  a  century 
afterwards,  under  czar  Alexius  Michaelowitz ;  of  whom,  as  well 
as  of  his  son  Theodore,  or  Fsedor,  we  have  spoken  already. 

But  under  the   Great   Peter  it  burst  forth,   with  all   the 
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splendour  of  a  rising  sun,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
my  metaphor)  has  continued  ever  since  to  ascend  towards  its 
meridian. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Peter ; 
during  which  period,  with  very  little  exception,  this  vast  empire 
has  been  governed  by  female  sovereigns  only.  All  of  them  hiave 
pursued  more  or  less  the  plan  of  their  great  predecessor,  and 
none  of  them  more  than  the  illustrious  princess  who  now  reigns. 

And  so  much  for  literature  in  Russia,  and  for  its  progress 
towards  being  civilized. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  was  proposed,  as  mentioned  in  p.  399  of  this  work,  to  have 
joined  a  few  notes  to  the  pieces  contained  in  the  preceding 
Appendix;  but  the  work  growing  larger  than  was  expected, 
the  notes,  as  not  being  essentially  parts  of  it,  have  been  omitted. 
One  omission  however  we  beg  to  supply,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence.  Besides  the  Arabic  translations 
from  the  Greek,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  part  the  first,  there 
are  also  translations  of  Hippocrates,  Gralen,  and  the  old  Oreek 
physicians,  whom  the  Arabians,  as  they  translated,  illustrated 
with  comments,  and  upon  whose  doctrines  they  formed  many 
compositions  of  their  own,  having  been  remarkably  fisimous  for 
their  study  and  knowledge  of  medicine. 
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AoQUutscxNCB  and  gratitude,  their  force, 
100  and  n. 

Affections,  reciprocate  with  our  ideas,  40. 

.    their  force,  when  raised  by  music,  ibUL 

Agatho,  13,  n. 

Alexander  AphrodisiensiB,  his  account  of 
active  efficient  causes,  2,  m.  of  speech, 
61, «.  of  the  Stoic  estimate  of  externals, 

.  89,  n.  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  the 
worst  societies,  ]  06,  n. 

Ammonius,  6,  n.  11,  «•  12  fi.  13,  fi.  14,  n, 
18,  n.  61,  M.  95,  n.  97,  n. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  2,  n,  87,  «.  88,  n, 

Antipater,  his  notion  of  the  end  of  man, 
83, «. 

Antoninus,  unites  social  and  rational,  Q^^  n, 
describes  law  universal,  73,  n.  his  notion 
of  KaT6p$wciSi  or  rectitude  of  conduct, 
ibid.  quot^76,n.  77,  n.  90,  n.  105, ». 
his  notion  of  9aifutv,  or  genius,  91,  n.  of 
the  universe,  96,  n.  of  reason  or  intellect, 

98,  A.     99,  n,     of    Ood,    the    ftnimating 

Wisdom,  101,  n,  of  evil,  ibid,  u,  of 
tinging  our  minds,  102,  n,  of  philo- 
sophical exception,  or  reserve,  ibid,  n, 
joins  justice  and  piety,  107,  n. 

Archidemus,  his  notion  of  happiness,  84,  n. 

Arcidamas,  noble  sentiment  oi^  26,  n. 

Archytas,  84,  n, 

Aristocles,  26.  n. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  n.  5,  n.  6, «. 
of  active  efficient  causes,  ibid,  of  the 
various  modes  of  human  action,  4,  n. 
of  compulsion,  5,  n,  of  man^s  natural, 
power,  ibid,  of  Ids  acquired  power,  or 
habits,  ibid,  of  operations,  purely  natural, 
^nd.  of  nature,  6,  n.  of  a  contingent, 

11,  fi.    of  the  subjects  of  philosophy, 

12,  fi.  of  chance  and  fortune,  13,  n, 
proves  from  their  existence  that  of  mind 
and  nature,  ibid,  quoted,  14,  it.  30,  n, 
95,  H.  his  notion  of  human  choice,  or 
determination,  15.  m.  of  final  causes, 
16,11.  19,  n.  of  energies,  18,11.  makes 
life  itself  an  eneigy,  ibid,  final  causes 
twofold,  20,  H.  his  division  of  arts, 
21,  n.  enumeration  of  causes,  23,  n, 
quoted,  46,  n,  his  idea  of  good,  49,  fi. 
proves  man  social  from  speech,  61,  n. 
quoted,  5,  ».  36,  n,  66,  ».  holds  the 
same  science  of  contraries,  69,  n.    his 


account  of  happiness,  69,  n.  85,  fi.  gives 
that  of  Xenocrates,  85,  n,  accounts  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  imitations, 
35,  «•  his  account  of  sentiments,  36,  n. 
of  the  end  of  tragedy,  37,  n.  of  characten 
or  manners,  38,  fi.  etymologises  the  word 
«£&*«,  103,  u.  makes  tSf  and  aoeial 
one,  106,  «•  makes  happiness  the  univer- 
sal object,  108,  M.  his  treatise  concerning 
philosophy,  quoted  from  a  manuscript, 
25,11. 

Arrian.  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  2 — 9. 
its  material  cause,  10,  11.  its  finals 
14—16.  its  formal,  17—20.  loves  for- 
tune, why,  13,  Ik  what,  2  and  n,  4,  8. 
how  distinguished  from  chance,  2  and  n, 
4,  5  and  n.  12.  how  from  compulsion, 
2  and  n.  5.  how  from  volition,  3  and 
5  n,  how  from  natural  power  and 
instinct,  Md,  how  firom  power  divine, 
4,  and  6  n.  its  influence  on  the  ele- 
ments, 21.  on  animals  irrational,  22. 
on  man,  ibid,  the  same  as  mind,  ibid, 
inane  and  Mae  art,  8,  n.  Peripatetic 
description  of  art,  9,  n.  Stoic,  ibid. 
that  of  Quintilian,  ibid,  of  Cicero, 
ibid,  of  Cleanthes,  Uiid.  of  Nioephoms 
Blemmides,  ibid,  art  considered  in  four 
views,  23.  arts,  their  comparative  pri* 
ority,  25,  n.  either  necessary  or  elegant, 
25  and  n.  the  pretensions  of  each,  27. 
imitative  arts  imitate  through  sensible 
media,  28.  what  numben  wanted  to 
establish  human  society,  59. 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  diffj^, 
75,  76  and  n. 

Beauty,  iu  effect,  90. 

Being,  every  species  o^  conciliated  to  itself, 

57  andis. 
Being  and  well  being,  27. 
Blemmides,  9,  n. 
Bossn,  30,  H,  36,  n.  38,  n. 
Brutal,  degradation  of  rational  into  it,  how, 

99,11. 

Ceesura  in  verse,  39,  n. 
Capacity,  7. 

Cause,  3.  efficient,  2—8.  material,  10—12. 
final,  13—16,   19,  n.    formal,  17—20. 
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final  often  concurs  with  formal,  19,  n. 
final,  twofold,  ibid,  the  foor  species  in 
one  yiew,  23,  n. 

Chance,  2,  5,  n.  12,  n. 

Character,  or  manners,  36,  38. 

Chrysippos,  his  notion  of  law  universal, 
72,  n.  of  good,  74,  n.  of  the  rational 
pursuit  even  of  externals,  88, ».  of  the 
perfect  man,  92,  n.  of  futurity,  100,  n. 
of  evil,  101,  fi. 

Cicero,*)iis  notion  of  art,  2,  n,  quoted,  9,  n. 
48,  n.  49,  fi.  for  an  active  life,  54,  n. 
quoted,  57,  n,  64,  n,  his  notion  of  por- 
tents, 65,  n.  supposes  one  reason,  one 
truth,  and  one  law  to  gods  and  men,  66,  n. 
his  argument  against  injustice,  ibid. 
holds  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  68,  n. 
his  definition  of  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69,  fi.  his  account  of  the  Peripatetic  idea 
of  happiness,  ibid,  and  70, «.  the  Stoic 
objection  to  it,  70,  ».  of  law  uni- 
versal, 72,  fi.  translates  icor^ptfaNrcf,  73,  fli. 
his  account  of  the  Stoic  happiness, 
74,  n.  76,  fi.  quoted,  78,  n.  79,  n, 
80,  n,  81,  fi.  82,  n.  88,  n,  84,  n. 
86,  H.  91,  n.  94,  n,  99,  n.  his  account 
of  the  Stoic  ir40os,  86,  n,  of  their  regard 
to  the  social  system,  88,  n.    to  externals, 

89,  II.   good  or  interest,  his  account  of  it, 

90,  n.  of  the  perfect  man,  91,  ».  93,  n, 
of  the  universe,  as  one  city,  96,  n.  joins 
wdfand  iocialj  106,  «.  his  high  notion  of 
justice,  Und.  whence  he  derives  human 
reason  or  mind,  99,  n.  his  notion  of 
habit  as  to  morals,  103,  n,  quoted, 
100,  n.  108,  n. 

Geanthes,  his  notion  of  happiness,  82,  n. 
of  evil,  101,  n.    his  verses,  102. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  93,  n. 

Compulsion,  2,  5,  n. 

Contingents,  what,  11,  n.  differ  in  cha- 
racter, 12,  ft. 

Contraries  luiown  throi^h  the  same  habit 
or  fiusulty,  68  and  n. 

Aa/fu»K,  or  genius,  what,  85,  n.  91,  n. 
99,  n.  101,  n.  afibrds  an  elegant  ety- 
mology to  fbiaifjLOvla,  happiness,  91,  m. 

Demetrius  Pbalereus,  30,  n. 

Desire,  how  to  be  treated,  99  and  n. 

Dialectic,  what,  94,  n. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  2,  n. 

Diogenes  Laertias,  9,  n.  19,  n.  46,  n. 
66,  n.  defines  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
6^^  n.  law  universal,  72,  n.  quoted, 
76,  n.  79,  n.  80,  n.  82,  n.  83,  n.  84,  n. 
85,  n.  108,  n,  his  account  of  passion, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  87,  n.  their 
apathy,  what,  ibid,  their  eupathies,  or 
well-feelings,  88,  n.  quoted,  ibid,  and 
95.  virtue  and  felicity,  one,  101,  n. 

Duty.    See  Moral  Offices. 

End  of  man,  and  human  action^  examined 
in  the  life  political,  51.    lucrative,  52. 


pleasurable,  ibid,  contemplative,  54.  in 
the  life  of  virtue  joined  to  health  and 
competence,  69,  70.  of  pure  virtue  alone» 
73.  end,  not  in  the  success,  but  in  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  ibid.  74,  n.  81,  n.  in 
the  mere  doing,  ibid,  and  73,  n.  con- 
firmed by  examples,  78 — 81.  moral  end 
differs  from  other  ends,  how,  76  and  n. 

Energies,  7.  how  they  differ  from  works* 
1 8, 19.  in  them  and  works  all  arts  end* 
17 — 19.   easy,  when  habitual,  6,  n. 

Enthusiasm,  the  rational,  and  the  savage* 
101. 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  good,  45,  n,  46,  si. 
49,  n.  73,  n.  quoted,  54,  n.  73,  n. 
99f  n,  makes  life  the  subject  to  the 
m(»ral  artist,  75,  n.  quoted,  77>  «.  81,  «• 
reconmiends  consistence,  tfrid.  hisaocoont 
of  Stoic  apathy,  87>  n,  distinguishes 
passions  from  natural  affections,  Uid, 
maintains  the  social  system,  ibid,  life  a 
drama,  89,  n.  wise  advice  of  his,  90,  n, 
makes  good  the  common  object  of  pur- 
suit, ibid,  his  notion  of  proficiency,  95,  ■. 
of  the  world,  as  one  city,  96,  n,  of 
reason  and  intellect,  98,  99,  n.  reason 
degraded,  how,  99,  n.  our  own,  whenee* 
ibid,  his  advice  about  desire,  ilnd.  treats 
man  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  100,  n.  his 
doctrine  as  to  futurity,  ibid,  his  notion 
of  habit  in  morals,  103,  it.  quoted,  99,  fi. 
102,  n.  103,  A.  makes  m^  and  nekd 
one,  105,  n.  rests  all  in  pious  and  rational 
acquiescence,  108,  n.  what  errmr  he 
would  adopt,  ibid. 

Epicurus,  his  epistle,  when  dying,  79.  his 
account  of  happiness  connected  with 
virtue,  85,  n. 

^Ihtufiovia.  See  Acdpugy. 

EblkdfjMy,  etymologised  morally,  85,  «. 
91,  n. 

Evil,  65,  n.  97,  «.  101,  n.  106,  107,  «. 

Eustathius,  29,  n. 

Externals,  not  necessarily  conducive  to 
happiness,  71.  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  requisite,  why,  75,  83. 

Final     See  Cause. 

Fortitude,  natural,  why,  68. 

Fortune,  12,  it.    loves  art,  why,  13,  «• 

Friendship,   real,   exists  only  among   the 

virtuous,  88,  n. 
Futurity,  its  force,  either  as  unknown  or 

known,  100,  101  and  i». 

Oale^s  Opuscula,  84,  n. 

Generals,  or  universals,  their  character, 
94,  n.  98. 

Genius.    See  Acdfitav. 

God,  superior  to  all  art,  how,  6,  n.  to  phi- 
losophizing, why,  ibid,  works  uniformly, 
according  to  one  idea  of  perfection,  65 
and  n.  the  same  with  right  reason  and 
universal  law,  72,  n.  73, «.  the  standard 
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of  perfection,  according  to  Plato  and 
•criptore,  95,  n,  the  uniyersal  reaaon, 
99.  or  mind,  101.  pervadea  and  roles 
the  whole,  i&^  and  n.  26,  n,  made  all 
men  free,  ilnd.  himself  uniyeraal,  one, 
and  ever  in  energy,  27,  n. 

Good,  absent,  leads  to  art,  15.  this  absent 
good  described,  and  its  characters  given, 
15,  16.  sovereign,  45  and|«.  always 
complete,  76.  various  descripiions  of  it, 
12,  n.  its  original  preconceptions  or  cha- 
racteristics,  45,  46.  agreeable  to  nature, 
47  and  n.  conducive  to  well-being,  47. 
accommodated  to  all  places  and  times,  50 
and  n,  durable,  48  and  n.  self-derived, 
ibid,  its  characteristics  applied  to  deter- 
mine what  is  happiness,  71, 77, 91.  good, 
not  in  externals,  but  in  their  proper  use, 
75,  ft.  pursued  by  all,  90  and  n.  108 
and  n.    See  Happiness. 

Ooqpel,  quoted,  95,  n. 

Chntis,  nothing  to  be  had,  103  and  n. 

Gratitude  and  acquiescence,  their  force, 
100, 107. 

Habit,  a,  102,  103  and  fi. 

Handel,  31,  41,  ff. 

Happiness,  in  virtue  joined  to  health  and 
competence,  70.  how  Car  adequate  and 
perfect,  70,  71.  in  virtue  alone,  or  rec- 
titude of  conduct,  in  the  mere  d<Hng, 
without  regard  to  success,  72 — 74.  in 
consistence,  in  experience,  in  selection  and 
rejection,  82,  83  and  n,  in  performance 
of  moral  offices,  83  and  a.  concurring 
sentiments  of  different  sects  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject  of  happiness,  84 — 
86,  n.  virtue  and  happiness,  one,  101,  «. 
real  self-interest  and  happiness,  one, 
105,  fi.  pursued  by  all,  108  and  n, 

Hecato,  the  Stoic,  89,  «. 

Hermes,  called  Kou^s,  or  Common,  why, 
46,  A. 

Hobbs,  his  account  of  happiness,  86,  «. 

Homer,  51,  i».  25,  n. 

Horace,  7,  30, «.  32,  38,  41,  55,  75,  n.  78, 
81, «.  95,  ff.  99,  Ji. 

Ideas,  in  poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  paint- 
ing we  take  them  from  the  artists,  34, 35. 
reciprocate  with  affections,  40.  ideas, 
specific,  their  high  rank,  93,  94  and  «. 

Jerome,  his  notion  of  the  Stoics,  80,  «• 

111.   SeeEvU. 

Imitation,  objects  o^  different  from  the 
media  of  imitation,  how,  28.  extend 
further  than  the  media,  ibid,  and  29,  30. 
imitation,  media  o£^  what  to  painting,  28, 
29.  what  to  music,  28,  31,  33.  what 
to  poetry,  28,  33.  whence  imitations  by 
different  arts  derive  their  preeminence, 
28,  29.  imitation  natural  to  man,  and 
pleasing,  why,  35. 

Imitative  arts,  27. 


Individuals.    See  Particulars. 

Injustice,  unnatural,  why,  66,  ».    106,  ». 

Instinct,  4.    different  from  reason,  how, 

62. 
Interest,  all  governed  by,  105.   and  justly, 

ibid,  a  detached  one,  impossible,  ibid,  a 

social  one,  happiness,  ibid,  private  and 

public,  inseparable,  105,  n, 
Joannes  Grammaticus.     See  PhOoponus. 
Justice,  natural,  why,  67, 106  and  a.  joined 

by  the  Stoics  to  piety,  107,  n. 

Koiphs  rods,  common  sense,  46,  n, 
Kar6ft9tiHns  and  Kar6(fO»fui,  73,  a. 

Language,  its  rise,  27,  n.  founded  in  com- 
pact, ibid.    See  Speech. 

Law,  universal,  described,  72,  73,  a.  the 
same  as  right  reason,  66,  a.  and  as  God 
himself;  73,  n,  101. 

Legislators,  their  high  character,  22, 26,  a. 

Liberty,  the  gift  of  God,  26,  a.  phUoaophie, 
what,  102. 

Life,  55.  life  according  to  virtue  and  to 
moral  offices,  the  same,  69  and  a.  life, 
and  its  events,  the  subject-matter  to  the 
moral  artist,  75,  a.  life,  human,  a  drama, 
89  and  a.  99  and  a. 

lives,  four  sorts  of,  50  and  a.   the  political, 

51.  the  lucrative,  52.    the  pleasurable, 

52,  53.    the  contemplative,  54,  55.    all 
inadequate,  ibid,    active  and  social,  ibid. 

Love,  philosophic,  its  progress  and  end, 

100  and  A.  102. 
Logic,  when  useful,  when  not,  108. 

Man,  his  nature  and  ctmstitotion,  examiwM!, 
58 — 66.  by  nature,  social,  58 — 62.  r»> 
tional,  62---66.  the  perfect  man,  91  and 
A.  103,  104.  man,  a  part  only  of  the 
whole,  100  and  a.  made  by  God  and 
nature,  not  a  slave,  but  free,  26,  a. 

Mankind,  their  modes  of  action,  4,  a. 

Manners,  orcharacten,  36,  a.  38. 

Manuscript,  of  Philoponus,  25,  a.  of  Pro- 
clus,  46,  A.  94,  A. 

Master-knowledge  and  science,  37, 99, 108, 
26,  A. 

MaruoT^xytth  what,  8,  a. 

Matter,  97,  a.  j 

Maximus  Tyrius,  92,  a. 

Metaphysics,  called  so,  why,  26,  a. 

Milton,  32,  34,  A.  39,  a.    54,  73,  a. 

Mimetic.   See  Imitative. 

Mind,  recognises  the  natural  worid  through 
the  senses,  27.  particular  minds,  har- 
mony 0^  with  the  universal,  101,  102. 
the  more  respectable,  how  characterized, 
97,  A. 

Moral  office,  defined,  69  and  a.  hi^>piness, 
to  live  performing  them,  84  and  a. 

Morals,  united  with  religion,  96.  why 
treated  apart,  t&Mt. 

Motion,  its  spedes,  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
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metic  arta,SO,  31.  natoral  differs  from 
musical,  how,  31.    imitated  by  paintiiig, 

.  how,  29.  more  motions  in  music  than  in 
poetry,  33. 

Hnsic,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  S3, 
its  subjects,  30.  imitates  joy  and  grie^ 
how,  31.  its  imitation  hi  inferior  to  that 
of  painting,  why,  ibid,  its  efficacy  de- 
rived elsewhere,  39.  by  help  of  natural 
media,  imitates  nearly  as  wdl  as  poetry, 
though  inferior,  33, 35.  an  ally  to  poetry, 
how,  39.  raises  affections,  rather  thfui 
ideas,  40.  its  force  in  consequence  of 
this,  40,  41.  objections  to  singing  of 
dramas,  solved,  41. 

Musical  discords,  different  to  different 
hearers,  whence,  97. 

Nations,  comparative  estimate  o^  how  to 
be  formed,  27,  n. 

Nature,  divine,  human,  brutal,  v^table, 
8.  defined,  6,  n.  12,  n.  her  treatment 
of  man,  43  and  n.  how  distinguished 
from,  and  opposed  to  reason,  64,  65. 
governed  by  one  efficient  cause,  65.  when 
and  why  she  deviates,  65,  n.  the  pri- 
maries of  nature,  rh  xpwra  r^s  <f>^€MSt 
what,  70,  n. 

Natural  philosophy,  its  order  in  the  rank 
of  sciences,  26,  n. 

Necessary,  and  impossible,  12,  «i. 

Necessity,  natural,  how  distinguished  from 
natural  desire,  5, ».  13,  n. 

Nidas,  the  painter,  his  judicious  remarks 
on  ^e  subjects  of  his  art,  30,  n. 

Object  of  universal  pursuit,  what,  108  and  n. 
objects  of  perception,  to  be  valued,  not 
by  their  number,  but  their  worth,  97,  n. 

Painting,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
its  subjects,  29.  imitates  sounds,  motions, 
passions,  affections,  characters,  how,  ibid, 
38.  its  best  subjects,  how  circumstanced, 
30,  34.  confined  to  an  instant,  as  to  time, 
30.    not  so  as  to  space,  ibid. 

Particulars,  their  characters,  98  and  n. 

Paul,  quoted,  72,  n. 

Perceptions,  sensitive  differ  from  inteUec- 
tual,  how,  66,  ft. 

Perfection,  where,  and  how  it  exists,  92 — 
95.     See  Standard. 

Peripatetics,  unite  «^and  social^  106,  n, 

Persius,  99,  n. 

Perspicuity,  essential  to  arts,  30,  n. 

Philoponus,  19,  n.  65,  n.  25,  n.  See 
Joannes  Orammaticus. 

Philosophers,  the  concurring  sentiments  of 
various  sects  of^  concerning  happiness 
and  moral  ends,  illustrated  from  Uie  Py- 
thagoreans, 84,  n.  the  Socratics,  85,  n. 
the  Peripatetics,  Md.  the  Epicureans, 
Md.    Thomas  Hobbs,  86,  n.   the  Stoics, 

-   pattim.. 


Philosophy,  its  progress,  and  end  or  aim, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  1 1, «.  ac- 
cording to  the  Platonics,  97, 98,  n.  phi- 
losophy ancient,  different  in  its  meUiod 
from  modem,  how,  98,  n.  its  threefold 
division  according  to  the  ancients,  108,  n. 
the  first  philosophy,  what,  and  why  so 
called,  26,  n. 

Physics,  when  useful,  when  not,  108.  prior 
to  metaphysics,  why,  26,  a. 

Physical  events,* their  different  effieet  on 
weak,  and  on  generous  minds,  26,  n. 

Piety,  connected  with  virtue,  106,  107. 
their  different  employs,  107,  n. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  Ood  not  philosophicing, 
and  why,  6,  n.  of  the  invention  of  arts, 
14,  n.  of  the  sovereign  good,  45,  n.  his 
argument  for  society,  60,  iL  63,  n.  quoted 
8,«.  16,91.  64,  fi.  68, «.  75, ».  79,80. 
90,11.  100,  fi.  106,1k  108,11.  makes 
God  the  standard,  95,  n.  his  philoeo- 
phical  synthesis,  98,  n.  his  prqgieas  of 
love,  100,  n. 

Plutarch,  describes  law  universal,  73,  «. 
quoted,  46,  n.  57,  n.  73,  n.  74,  n.  87,  it. 
88, n.  92, n.  93, n.  101,ii.  108, n. 

Poetry,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
media  partly  natural,  partly  artifidal, 
ibid.  32.  its  force  by  help  of  natural 
media,  32.  in  this  view,  limited,  33.  and 
inferior  to  painting,  ibid.  35.  but  nearly 
equal  to  music,  33.  poetry,  its  force  by 
help  of  an  artificial  medium,  language, 
34.  inferior  to  painting,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  painting, 
ibid,  the  reason,  ibid.  n.  superior  to 
music,  35.  poetry,  the  objects  most  per- 
fectly adapted  to  it,  described,  36 — 38. 
its  force  in  these  last  subjects,  38.  ccnn- 
pared  to  painting,  ibid,  to  music,  39. 
greatly  superior  to  both,  and  why,  ibid., 
associates  with  music,  how,  ibid,  derives 
power  merely  from  its  numbers,  ibid. 

Porphyry,  98,  n. 

Portents,  and  monsters,  what  and  whence, 
65,  n. 

Power,  7.  natural,  prior  to  energy,  6,  n. 
how  different  from  habit,  or  custom,  McL 

Practice  and  theory,  45. 

Preconceptions,  TpoK'fi^fu,  45,  46  and  n, 
defined,  46,  n. 

Produs,  manuscript  of,  quotations  from, 
46,  47,  n.  94,  n.  97,  n. 

Proficiency,  95  and  «i. 

Prudence,  natural,  and  our  interest,  67. 

Quintilian,  his  account  of  fiaTcuoTtx^^ft*  or 
inane  and  &lse  art,  8,  n.  of  energies  and 
works,  19,  fi.  of  speech,  61,  n.  of  the 
event,  in  rhetoric,  75,  n.  of  the  force  of 
music,  40,  n.  of  the  perfect  orator,  93,  n. 
95,  n. 

Raphael  Urbin,  30,  n.  34,  n. 
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Reason,  natural  to  man,  63.  different  from  81,  n.  82, «.  83,  is.  84,  n.  87,  n, 

instinct,  how,  62,  63.    raHonal  implies  Stoic  philosophy,  its  idea  of  the  sovereign 

social,  66f  n,   reason  and  law,  the  same,  good,  45 — 52.  objects  to  the  Peripatetic 

^fid.   its  character,  98,  99  and  n,  uni-  idea,  and  why,  68,  n,  its  notion  of  law 

▼ersal,  see  God.  universal,  72,  73,  ».  holds  its  idea  of 

Reason,  degraded,  how,  99  and  fu  good  most  consonant  to  our  preconcep- 

Rectitude  of  endeayours,  or  conduct,  72, 73  tions,  74,  n.  resembles  the  Christian  reli- 

and  ff.    proposed  as  the  soyereign  good,  gion,  44,  80  and  n,  takes  not  away  the 

72,  73.  examined  by  our  preconceptions  difference  in  things,  but  establishes  it, 

of  good,  77,  78.  explained,  73,  n.  86  and  n.  suppresses  no  natural  affections, 

Religion,  connected  with  morals,  96,  107.  ibid,  its  apathy,  what,  86 — 88,  n.  what 

See  Piety.  not,  87,  n.   its  idea  of  the  perfect  moral 

Reserve,  philosophical,  what,  102  and  n,  chuacter,  88,  n.   its  attachment  to  the 

social  scheme,  ibid.  Stoic  system,  what 

Salvator  Rosa,  30,  «.  it  is  not,  87,  88.  what  it  is,  89,  90.  did 

Sanctius,  61,  n.  not  reject  externals,  89,  «.    its  perfect 

Scaliger,  14  n.  18,  n.  19,  n.  man,  93,  n.  95,  n.  made  real  »el/  and 

Science,  its  objects,  what,  94,  n,  97,  fi.  social  the  same,  105,  n. 

Self,  47)  n.  See  Interest,  Happiness,  Virtue.  Substances,  their  species,  26,  fi.  97,  98. 

Self-denial,  discussed,  104. 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  causes,  23,  «.  Temperance,  natural,  why,  67. 

quoted,  76,  n.   84,  n.   his  notion  of  the  Terence,  places  good  not  in  externals,  but 

perfect  man,  94, 95,  n.  of  futurity,  100,  n.  in  their  proper  use,  75,  n, 

of  philosophic  reserve,  102,  n.  translates  Themistius,  12,  n.  13,  n.  holds  the  same 

Cleanthes,  ibid,  science  of  contraries,  68,  n.   gives  the 

Sense,  objects  of^  their  character,  94,  n.  Stoic  account  of  the  passions,  87,  n,  cha- 

97,  98,  n,  common,  what,  46,  n.  racterizes  the  most  excellent  mind  by  its 

Sentiments,  their  description  and  end,  36,  n.  objects,  how,  97,  n. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  93,  ru  Theory,  compared  to  practice,  45,  1 03. 

Shaftesbury,  earl  o^  quoted,  30,  n.  81,  n.  Things,  not   indifferent,  56.    their  value 

100,  n,  adjusted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 

Shakspeare,  44.  species,  57.  division  of  them  with  respect 

Simplidus  explains  the  Stoic  definition  of  to  beings  sensitive,  56.  philosophy  takes 

moral  duty,  69,  n.  not  away  their  distinction,  86  and  n. 

Social  affections,  natural,  60,  87,  88,  n.  Tragedy,  end  of^  explained,  37,  n. 
social  principle  implied  in  rational,  66,  tu 

contributes  to  happiness,  78.  Valerius  Maximus,  2,  n. 

Society,  natural  to  man,  61,  88,  n.  pro-  Varro,  his  notion  of  genius,  91,  n. 

gress  of  a  rising  one,  from  its  commence-  Verse,  English  heroic,  39. 

ment  to  its  completion,  25,  26,  n.  neces-  Vice,  as  much  self-denial  in,  as  in  virtue, 

sary  to  the  production  of  science,  why,  104. 

26,  27,  n.  Virgil,  his  account  of  the  cause  which  gave 
Socrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  79,  80,  birUi  to  arts,  17,  «.  quoted,  32,  44,  70, 

74,  n.  his  proficiency,  95  and  m.  95,  97. 

Soul  of  man,  has  various  £Eu;ulties,  104.  Virtue,  cardinal  virtues,  68  and  n.  virtue 

Sounds,  imitated  by  painting,  how,  29.  connected  with  religion,  96.  inseparable 

musical,  different  from  natural,  how,  31.  from  sel^  47,  n,  105,  106  and  i*. 

inCerior  to  those  of  poetry,  in  the  view  Universe,  one  dty  or  commonwealth,  96, 

of  imitation,  why,  33.  97,  100,  101,  102.  how  we  rise  to  its 

Speech,  its  powers  natural,  61.  our  social  idea,  96.  the  mansion  of  Jove,  where  all 

nature  proved  from  it,  61,  fi.  its  origin,  is  £Edr  and  good,  97,  a. 

27.  See  Hermes. 

Spenser,  53.  Well-being,  compared  to  mere-being,  27. 

Sportsmen  resemble  philosophers,  how,  78.  Whole,  man,  a  part  of,  100  and  n. 

Standard,  when  found  among  the  many.  Wise  men,  the  seven,  their  character  and 

when  among  the  few,  64  and  n.  natural  employ,  26,  n. 

state,  a  standard  for  what,  93  and  n.  of 

perfection,  natural  and  moral,  93.   found  Xenocrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  85,  n, 

in  no  one  individual,  ibid,  and  n.  general  of  8a//i«y,  or  genius,  ibid,  and  91,  n. 

reasoning  on  the  idea  of  standard,  95,  n.  Xenophon,  92,  fi. 

Ood,  the  moral  standard,  ibid,  reason,  a 

standard,  98.  2«eno,  his  account  of  the  end  of  man,  81,  ■. 

Stobeeus,  his  account  of  the  virtues,  68,  n.  84,  ».    of  a  passion,  or  perturbation, 

makes  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  ibid.  wdBos,  87,  n.  makes  the  pasaions  to  be 

defines  a  moral  duty,  ibid,  quoted,  17,  n.  erroneous  jugdments,  ibid. 
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Adjictivi,  how  it  differs  from  other  at- 
tributives, such  as  the  yeHi  and  the  parti- 
ciple, 171.  wrlioL.  iUJ.  pronominnU  1 7'2. 
strictly  speaking  can  hare  no  genders, 

Adverbs,  their  character  and  use,  1 73.  ad- 
Terbs  of  intension  and  remission,  174. 
of  comparison,  174,  17<x  of  time,  and 
place,  and  motion,  17(>,  177.  made  out  of 
prepositions,  177.  adverbs  of  interrogor 
tion,  iUd.  offinitT  between  these  last, 
and  the  pronoun  relative,  tWr/.  adverbs 
derived  from  ever}'  {lart  of  speech,  178. 
found  in  every  predicament,  ibid,  called 
bv  the  Stoics,  nrS^myf,  ibid. 

^^hines,  239. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  202,  2(H>.  hb 
account  of  fiincy,  or  imagination,  219. 

Alexander  and  Thais,  137.  his  influence 
upon  the  (Ireck  genius,  239. 

Amafanius,  238. 

Ammonius,  his  account  of  speech,  and  its 
relations,  118.  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  from  complex  to  simple,  120. 
of  the  sours  two  principol  powers,  122. 
of  the  species  of  sentences,  ibid,  his  no- 
tion of  (rod,  133.  quoted,  134.  his  notion 
of  a  verb,  142,  173.  his  notion  of  time, 
145.  illustrates  from  Homer  the  species 
of  modes  or  sentences,  159.  quoted,  1<)2. 
his  notion  of  conjunctive  particles,  and 
of  the  unity  which  they  proiluce,  187. 
quot^nl,  197.  his  account  of  sound,  voice, 
articulations,  &c.  209,  211.  of  the  dis- 
tinction ItetwiH'n  a  symbol  and  a  rescm- 
hlance,  212.  what  he  thought  the  human 
body  with  r(.>s|)oct  to  the  soul,  213.  his 
triple  order  of  ideas  or  forms,  228. 

Analysis  and  synthesis,  117,  118,  222. 
amilysis  of  cases,  19f>,  197,  199. 

Anaxagoros,  195. 

Anthologia  (rr.  131. 

Antoninu^  170,  20(i,  235,  236,  239. 

Apollonius,  the  grammarian,  explains  the 
species  of  words  by  the  species  of  let- 
tens  1-5.  his  elegant  name  for  the  noun 
and  verb,  12b*.  quoted,  135.  his  idea 
of  a  pronoun,  Md.  and  1 36.  quoted,  1 37. 
explains  the  distinction  and  relation  be- 
tween the  article  and  the  pronoun,  1 38. 
his  two  species  of  ScZ^ts,  or  indicaticm, 
139.  holds  a  wide  difference  between  the 
prepositive  and  subjunctive  articles,  ildd. 
expliiins  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive 
article,  140.  corrects  Homer  from  the 
doctrine  of  enclitics,  141.  his  notion  of 
that  tense  called  the  prateritum  per- 
fednm^  155.  holds  the  souKs  disposition 
peculiarly  explained  by  verbs,  158.  his 
notion  of  the  indicative  mood,  161.    of 


the  future,  implied  in  all  impen 
162.  explains  the  power  of  those 
tenses,  fband  in  the  Greek  impen 
ibid,  his  idea  of  the  infinitive,  165 
name  for  it,  ibid,  quoted.  166,  16£ 
notion  of  middle  verba,  ihid.  quoted 
170, 174.  explains  the  power  and 
of  the  Greek  article,  180,  181.  ho 
essential  to  the  pronoun  not  to  r« 
with  it,  182,  183.  shews  the  did 
force  of  the  article  when  differ 
placed  in  the  same  sentence  1 84.  qv 
186,  187.  his  idea  of  the  prepoi 
192. 

Apulcius,  short  account  of  him,  238. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted,  381. 

Argument  a  priori  and  a  ptuterwrit 
which  of  the  two  more  natural  to 
ibid, 

Aristophanes,  240. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  truth,  1 17.   qa 
119.  his  notion  of  the  diiTinence  bet 
things   absolutely   prior   and    relat 
prior,  ibid,    quoted,  121.     his  defin 
of  a  sentence,  122.    of  a  word,  122 
substance,  125.    divides  things  into 
stance   and   accident,  ibid,     how  n 
parts  of  speech  he  admitted,  and  ^ 
126,  127.     his  notion  of  genden, 
his  account  of  the  metaphorical  ni 
sex,  131.    quoted,  133,  142.     his  dt 
tion  of  a  vcrK  144.   his  notion  of  a  i 
or  instant,  146.    sensation  limited  t 
146,  147.    of  time,  147,  148.     of  ti 
dependence  on   the  soul,  14f).     qu< 
151,  173.    his  notion  of  substance, 
calls  Kuripides  6  mMinS^f,  181.    hin 
calltMl  the  Stagirite,  why,  182.     a 
tinction  of  his,  t^.    his  definition 
conjunction,  186.    a  passage  in  his 
toric  explained,  187.    his  account  ol 
latives,  200.    his  notion  of  the  di 
nature,  204.    whom  he  thought  it 
probable  the  gods  should  love,  ibid. 
notion  of  intellect  and  intelligiUe  obj* 
ibid,  held  words  founded  in  compact, '. 
((uotcd,  206,  209.     his  account  of 
elements,  or  letters,  210.  his  high  no 
of  principles,   ibid,     quoted,  219,   ! 
379.  his  notion  of  the  difference  betvi 
moveable  and  immoveable  existence,  ' 
between  intellectual  or  divine  pleaf 
and    that   which    is   subordinate,   i 
quoted,  iftid.   his  notion  of  the  divine 
or  existence  compared  with  that  of  x 
ibid,  of  the  diffi^rence  between  the  Crr 
and  the  Barbarians,  236.    his  chara 
as  a  writer,  compared  with  Plato 
Xenophon,  240.  corresponds  with  A 
ander,  239. 
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Arithmetie,  founded  upon  what  principlet,  Ceesar,  OctaTiua,  influence  of  Ui  gorem- 

218.  (See  Oeometry.)  its  tubject,  what,  ment  upon  the  Roman  geniui,  240. 

222.    owes  its  being  to  the  mind,  how,  Callimachus,  132. 

ibid.  Cases,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  modern  Ian- 
Art,  what,  and  artist,  who,  149,  218.  guages,  196.  name  of,  whence,  197.  no- 
Articles,  126.  their  near  alliance  with  pro>  minative,  198.  accusative,  199.  genitiTe 
nouns,  138.  of  two  kinds,  179.  the  first  and  dative,  199,  200.  vocatiTe,  why 
kind,  179 — 184.  the  second  kind,  184,  omitted,  197.  aUatiTe,  pecuUar  to  the 
185.  English  articles,  their  difference  and  Romans,  and  how  they  employed  it,  i&ui. 
use,  179.  Greek  article,  180.  articles  Causes,  conjunctions  connect  the  four 
denote  pre-acquaintance,  ibid,  thence  species  o^  with  their  effects,  189.  final 
eminence  and  notoriety,  181,  182.  with  cause,  first  in  speculation,  but  last  in 
what  words  they  associate,  with  -vhai  event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  mode,  158. 
not,  182,  183.  Greek  article  marks  the  peculiar  conjunction,  189.  peculiar  case, 
subject  in  propositions,  184.  artidea,  in-  200. 

stances  of  their  effect,  ibid,  articles  pro-  Chalcidius,  204.  short  account  of  him,  238. 
nominal,   137,   138,   184.   instances  of  Chance,  subsequent  to  mind  and  reason, 
their  effect,  185, 217>  subjunctive  article,  226. 
see  Pronoun  relative  or  subjunctive.  Charisius,  Sosipater,  177,  178. 
Articulation.    See  Voice.  Cicero,  155,  166,  195,  196,  206,  207,  236. 
Asconius,  155.  compeUed  to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the 
Attributives,  125, 126.  defined,  141.  of  the  Latin  tongue  for  philosophy,  237.   one 
first  order,   141 — 172.    of  the  second  of  the  first  that  introduced  it  into  the 
order,  173—178.    See  Verb,  Participle,  Latin  hinguage,  ibid,  Ciceronian  and  So- 
Adjective,  Adverb.  cratic  periods,  239. 
Aulus  Gellius,  short  account  of  him  as  a  City,  feminine,  why,  131. 
writer,  238.  Clark,  Dr.  Sam.  154. 

Comparison,  degrees  o^   174,  175.    why 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  universal  grammar,  verbs  admit  it  not,  175.  why  incompa- 

117.   of  ancient  languages  and  geniuses,  tible  with  certain  attributives,  Md.  why 

compared  to  modem,  200.    of  mental  with  all  substantives,  ibid. 

sepaiation  or  division,  205.   of  symbols.  Conjunction,  126.  its  definition,  186.   its 

to  convey  our  thoughts,  213.     of  the  two  kinds,  187.  conjunctions  copulative, 

analogy  between  the  geniuses  of  nations  ibid,  continuative,  iM,  suppositive,  posi- 

and  their  languages,  236.  tive,  188.  causal,  collective,  t&tci.  disjuno- 

Being,  or  existence,  mutable,  immutable,  tive  simple,  190.  adversative,  t&u{.  adver- 

142,  224.    temporary,  superior  to  time,  sative  absolute,  iMi.  of  comparison,  191. 

143.  See  Trutii,  God.  adequate,  ibid,  inadequate,  Stid.  subdia- 
Belisarius,  161.  junctive,  ii6«i.  some  conjunctions  have  an 
Blemmides,  Nioephorua,  his  notion  of  time  obscure  signification,  when  taken  alone, 

present,   151.    his  etymology  of  'Ev«-  192. 

irrhfiri^  223.  his  triple  order  of  forms  or  Connective,  126.  its  two  kinds,  185,  186. 

ideas,  231.  its  first   kind,   185—192.     its   second 

Body,  instrument  of  the  mind,  205.  chief  192 — 196.    See  Conjunction,  Prepoti- 

object  of  modem  philosophy,  ibid*  con-  tion. 

founded  with  matter,  206.  human,  the  Consentius,  his  notion  of  the  neuter  gender, 

mind*s  veil,  212.    body,  that,  or  mind,  129.  of  middle  verba,  169.  of  the  positive 

which  has  precedence  in  different  sys-  degree,  175. 

tems,  232.  Consonant,  what,  and  why  so  called,  210. 

Boerhaave,  209.  Contraries,  pass  into  each  other,  155.  de- 

Boethius,  how  many  parts  of  speech  he  ad-  atructive  of  each  other,  190. 
mitted  as  necessary  to  logic,  126.   hia  Conversation,  what,  233. 
idea  of  God^s  existence,  143.  illustrates  Conversion,  (^attiibutiTai  into  substantives, 
from  Virgil  the  species  of  modes  or  sen-  128.   of  substantives  into  attributives, 
tenoes,  160.  quoted,  207.  held  hingnage  170,   172.     of   attributives    into    one 
founded  in  compact,  ibid.  lefen  to  the  another,  171.   of  interromtives  into  re- 
Deity^s  unalterable  nature,  221.  hia  no-  latives,  and  vice  versa,  177.  of  connec- 
tion of  original,  intelligible  ideas,  233.  of  tives  into  attributives,  ibid,  196. 
the  difference  between  time  (however  Com.  Nepos,  149. 
immense)and  eternity,  230.  short  account  Country,  feminine,  why,  131. 
of  his  writings  and  character,  239. 

Both,  differs  firom  two,  how,  183.  Damascius,  his  notion  of  deity,  231. 

Bratns,  238,  240.  Death,  maacnHne,  why,  132.    brother  to 

sleep,  ibid. 

Caenr,  C.  Julius,  his  laconic  epistle,  169.  Declension,  the  name,  whence^  198. 
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Defini^  126, 179.    SeeArtidet. 

Definitions,  what,  22S. 

AcZ^tf,  135,  139. 

Dem<wthenfl«,  131, 239,  240. 

DeriyatiTet  more  ntionaUy  formed  than 

primitivet,  why,  214. 
Dengn,  neceMarilj  implies  mind,  226. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  239. 
Diogenes  Laertios,   127,   159,   162,  208, 

209,  210,  236. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassos,  127. 
Diversity,  its  importance  to  nature,  189. 

heightens  hy  degrees,  and  how,  ibid, 
Donatus,  138,  195. 

Earth,  feminine,  why,  130. 

Eoclesiasticus,  133. 

Element,  defined,  210.  primary  articnhi- 
tions  or  letters  so  called,  why,  ibid,  their 
extensive  application,  211.  See  Letters. 

Empiric,  who,  218. 

Enclitics,  among  the  pronouns,  their 
chnrecter,  141. 

English  tongue,  its  rule  as  to  genders,  129. 
a  peculiar  prinlegc  of^  134.  expresses 
the  power  of  contradistincUro  and  en- 
clitic pronouns,  141.  its  poverty  as  to 
the  expression  of  modes  and  tenses,  160. 
its  analogy  in  the  formation  of  participles, 
171.  neglected  hy  illiterate  writers,  ibid, 
force  and  power  of  its  articles,  179 — 
184.  shews  the  predicate  of  the  proposi- 
tion hy  position,  as  also  the  accusative 
case  of  the  sentence,  124,  196,  197.  ito 
character  as  a  language,  236. 

Epictetus,  206,  237. 

*I,wurrfifirit  its  etymology,  223. 

Ether,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Euclid,  a  difference  between  him  and  Virgil, 
136.  his  theorems  founded  upon  what, 
215. 

Euripides,  132.206. 

Existence,  differs  from  essence,  how,  202. 

Experience,  founded  on  what,  218. 

Experiment,  its  utility,  218.  conducive  to 
art,  how,  ibid,  beholden  to  science,  though 
science  not  to  that,  ibid. 

Farm  and  matter,  117»  119.  elementary 
principles,  205.  mysteriously  blended  in 
their  co-existence,  ibid,  and  207.  fonn, 
its  oriinnal  meaning,  what,  206.  trans- 
ferred from  lower  Imngs  to  the  highest, 
207.  preexistent,  where,  ibid,  described 
by  Cicero,  206,  207.  in  speech,  what, 
207,  211.  form  of  forms,  206.  triple 
order  of  forms  in  art,  224.  in  nature, 
225.  intelligible  or  specific  forms,  their 
peculiar  character,  221,  222,  223,  227. 

Fortune,  feminine,  why,  133. 

FuUer,  170. 

Oaza,  Theodore,  his  definition  of  a  word, 
123.  explains  the  persons  in  pronouns, 
136.  hardly  admits  the  subjunctive  for 


mvticle^  139.  his  JMeoaiit«f  ^ 
154.  of  modest  158.  qnotod,  161.  cdi 
the  infinitiTe  the  Tobls  Bom,  l€i 
quoted,  170.  his  definitioii  of  an  mhtA, 
173.  anangea  adverba  h j  rliasn.  armnl 
ingto  the  order  of  the  predicaiiiait^  171 
explains  the  power  of  the  article^  IML 
quoted,  182.  explaina  the  diffemt 
powers  of  oonjunctive  particles,  188L  rf 
disjunctive,  189.  hia  aingnlarexplaottR 
of  a  verse  in  Homer,  190.  qaoted,  192; 
196. 
Gemistus,  Geoigiaa,  otherwise  Pletho,  \» 
doctrine  of  ideas  or  intelligible  fonns,2Si 
Genders,  their  oriffin»  129.  their  natocd 
number,  ibid.  (See  Sex.)  why  waatbif 
to  the  first  and  aecond  pronoun,  136. 
Oenus  and  species,  wh  j  they  (bat  not  iafr 
viduals)  admit  of  number,  128. 

(Geometry,  founded  on  what  principles,  21S. 
that  and  ari^metic  independent  on  ci* 
periment,  ibid,  (See  Seienee.)  ito  rabject, 
what,  222.  beholden  for  it  to  the  auad, 
how,  ibid, 

C}od,  expressed  by   nentera,   such  as  rh 
Buoy,  numen,  &c.  whj,   132,   133.    m 
masculine,  why,  ibitL     immntaUe,  and 
superior  to  time  and  its  distinctions,  143L 
allwise,  and  always  wise,  204.  imm<niirti> 
objects  of  hb  wisdom,  what,  ibid,  whom 
among  men  he  may  be  aoppoaed  to  kwe, 
ibid,    form  of   fonns,   sovereign    artisi; 
206,  207,  227.  above  all  intensions  and 
remissions,  164,  220,  227.  his  existence 
different  from  that  of  man,  how,  2*Jtli, 
221.    his  divine  attributes,  s6t«/.    his  ex- 
istence necessarily  infers  that  of  ideas  or 
exeniphiry  forms,  226,   227.     exquisite 
perfection  of  these  divine  ideas  or  fonns, 
227.  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at  oooe, 
231.  region  of  truth,  164,  231,  235l  in 
him  knowledge  and  power  unite,  228L 

Good,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  distinct 
from  it,  203.  sought  by  all  men,  ibid„ 
considered  by  all  as  valuable  for  itself 
ibid,  intellectual,  its  charact^,  ibid.  See 
Science,  God. 

(}oigias,  132. 

Grammar,  philosophical  or  universal,  117. 
how  essential  to  other  arts,  118.  how 
distinguished  from  other  gnunmara,  120L 

Grammarians,  error  oi^  in  naming  verbs 
neuter,  168.  in  d^rees  of  comparison, 
174.  in  the  syntax  of  conjunctions,  186. 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a  nation,  238. 
Asiatic  Greeks,  different  firom  the  other 
Greeks,  and  why,  239.  Grecian  genias, 
its  maturity  and  decay,  ibid, 

Greek  tongue,  how  perfect  in  the  expreauon 
of  modes  and  tenses,  160.  force  of  iu 
imperatives  in  the  past  tenaoa,  162. 
wrong  in  ranging  interjections  with 
adverbs,  20 1 .  its  character,  as  a  langnage* 
239,241. 

Grocinus,  his  system  of  the  tentes,  164. 
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HerBclitaSy  taying  o^  119.    his  system  of  identity,  whence,  224.    their  diversity, 

things,  what,  223.  whence,  ibid.    See  English,  Greek,  Latin, 

Hermes,  his  figure,  attributes,  and  character,  Oriento]. 

210.    authors  who  hare  writ  of  him,  Latin  tongue,  deficient  in  aorists,  and  how 

ibid,  it  supplies  the  defect,  153.    its  peculialr 

Hesiod,  called  ^  iroiirr^f,  the  poet,  by  Plato^  use  of  the  prteteritum  petfedumj  155. 

182.  has  recourse  to  auziliars  for  some  modes 

Hoadly*s  accidence,  154.  and  tenses,  160.  to  a  periphrasis  for  some 

Homer,  131, 132,  140, 141,  159,160,  181,  participles,  171.     in  what  sense  it  has 

185,  190,  196,  199,  206,  239,  240.  articles,  184.    the  ablative,  a  case  pecu- 

Horace,  133,  140,  153, 158, 159, 164, 166,  liar  to  it,  197.  right  in  separating  intei^ 

169,  175,  178,  184,  192,  237,  241.  jections  from  the  other  parte  of  speech, 

201.    its  character  as  a  language,  237. 

Ideas,  of  what,  words  the  symbols,  215—  not  made  for  philosophy,  ibid,  sunk  with 

217.  if  only  particular  were  to  exist,  the  Boethius,  238. 

consequence  what,  214.    general,  their  Letters,  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  in- 

importance,  215.   undervalued  by  whom,  ventor,  210.  divine  honours  paid  him  by 

and  why,  217.    of  what  faculty  the  ob-  the  Egyptians,  ibid.    See  Element. 

jucts,220.  their  character,  221,222,231.  Liberty,  ite  influence  upon  men's  genius, 

the  only  objecte  of  science  and  real  know-  240. 

ledge,  why,  223.     acquired,  how,  218 —  Life,  connected  with  being,  151,  204. 

224.  derived,  whence,  224,  &C.  their  triple  Linnseus,  130. 

order  in  art,  225.    the  same  in  nature.  Literature,  ite  cause,  and   that  of  virtue, 

228.    essential  to  mind,  why,  226,  227.  connected,  how,  236.    ancient,  recom- 

the  first  and  highest  ideas,  character  o^  mended  to  the  study  of  the  liberal,  241. 

228.  ideas,  their  different  sources,  stated,  ite  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s 

234.   their  real  source,  226,  227.  character,  ibid. 

Jeremiah,  235.  Logic,  what,  118. 

Imagination,  what,  219.  differs  from  sense,  Longinus,  noble  remark  of,  240. 

how,  ibid,  from  memory  and  recoUection,  Lucian,  129. 

how,  ibid.  Lucilius,  ibid. 
Individuals,  why  so  called,  128.   quit  their 

character,  how,  and  why,  ibid,  and  129.  Macrobius,    short   account   of   him,  238. 

their  infinity,  how  expressed  by  a  finite  quoted,  154,  163,  166. 

number  of  words,  179,  180,  185,  216.  Man,  rational  and  social,  117.    his  peculiar 

become  objecte  of  knowledge,  how,  223,  ornament,  what,  ibid,    first  or  prior  to 

224.  man,  what,  119,  195.    his  existence,  the 

Instant    See  Now.  manner  of,  what,  220.  how  most  likely 

Intellect    See  Mind.  to  advance  in  happiness,  221.  has  within 

Interjections,  their  application  and  effect,  him  something  divine,  204.     his  ideas, 

201.  no  distinct  part  of  speech  with  the  whence  derived,  232 — 234.    medium, 

Greeks,  though  with   the  Latins,  ibid,  through  which  he  derives  them,  what, 

their  character  and  description,  ibid,  220, 232.   his  errors,  whence,  236.  to  be 

Interrogation,  ite  species  explained  and  il-  corrected,  how,  ibid. 

lustrated,  161, 162.  in terrogatives  refuse  Manuscripte  quoted,  of  Olympiodoms,  223, 

the  article,  why,  183.  232.   of  Phaoponus,  147,  223,  227.   of 

Joannes  Grammat    Sec  Philoponus.  Proclns,  226,  227.  of  Damascius,  231. 

Isocrates,  240.  Marcianus  Cupella,  short  account  of  him, 

Julian,  239.  238. 

Master  artist^  what  forms  his  character, 

Kuster,  168.  149. 

Knowledge,  if  any  more  excellent   than  Matter  joined  with  form,  117,  119.    ite 

sensation,  the  consequence,  224.  original  meaning,  confounded  by  the  vul- 
gar, how,  206.    ite  extensive  character 

Language,  how  constituted,  211.    defined,  according   to  ancient  philosophy,  205. 

212.  founded  in  compact,  207, 211.  (See  described  by  Cicero,  207.    of  kmguage. 

Speech.)    symbolic,  not  imitative,  why,  what,  ibid,   described  at  large,  20^  Sk. 

212 — 219.    impossible  for  it  to  express  Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  supreme 

the   real  essences  of  things,  213.     ite  inteUect,  164. 

double  capacity,  why  necessary,  217.   ite  Memory  and  recollection,  what,  219.    dis- 

matter,  what,  ibid,    ite  form,  what,  t&u/.  tinguished  from  imagination  or  fimcy 

ite  precision  and  permanence,  derived  how,  »6m2. 

whence,  216.  particular  languages,  their  Metaphor,  ite  use,  195. 

2o 
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Metaphysicians,    modern,    their    systems,  this  presence  time  made  present,  150, 151. 

what,  231.  See  Time,  Place,  Space. 

Milton,  120,  121,  130, 131, 132, 133, 134,  Number,  to  what  woids  it  iq>pertaini,  and 

140,  163,  160, 177, 194, 227,  235.  why,  128. 
Mind  (not  sense)  recognises  time,  148, 149. 

universal,  164,  207,  220.  differs  not  (as  Objectors,  luificitma,  202.  grave,  Und, 

sense  does)  from  the  objects  of  its  per-  Ocean,  masculine,  why,  131. 

ception,  204.    acts  in  part  through  the  Olympiodorus,  quoted  from  a  manuscript — 

body,  in  part  without  it,  205.    its  high  his  notion  of  knowledge,  and  its  dq^reea, 

power  of  separation,  Md.  and  222.  pene-  224.    of  general  ideas,  the  objects  of 

trates  into  all  things,  205.   vovs  dKuchs,  science,  232. 

what,  206.  mind  d^ers  from  sense,  how.  One,  by  natural  coincidence,  164, 167, 173, 
221,222.  the  source  of  union  by  viewing  187,  193.  by  the  help  of  external  con- 
one  in  many,  ibid,  of  distinction  by  view-  nectives,  187,  194. 
ing  many  in  one,  222.  without  ideas,  re-  Oriental  languages,  number  of  their  porta 
sembles  what,  228.   region  of  truth  and  of  speech,  127.   their  character  and  ge- 
science,  223.    that  or  body,  which  has  nius,  236,  237. 
precedence,  231, 232.  mind,  human,  how  Orpheus,  228. 
spontaneous  and  easy  in  its  energies,  221 .  Ovid,  1 55,  1 58,  1 77. 
ajl  minds  similar  and  congenial,  why, 
233.  Participle,  how  different  from  the  verb,  143, 

Modes  or  moods,  whence  derived,  and  to  170.  its  essence  or  character,  171.   bow 

what  end  destined,  158.   declarative  or  different  from  the  adjective,  ibid.     See 

indicative,  ibid,  potential,  ibid,  subjunc-  Attributive,  Latin  and  English  tongues, 

tive,  159.  interrogative,  ibid,  inquisitive.  Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  expressed 

ibid,   imperative,  ibid,    precative  or  op-  by  words  which  are  finite,  216.  conse- 

tative,  ibtd,  the  several  species  illustrated  quence  of  attaching  oursdves  wIk^j  to 

from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid,  them,  218. 

infinitive  mode,  its  peculiar  character,  Pausanias,  199. 

1 64.    how  dignified  by  the  Stoics,  ibid»  Perception  and  volition,  the  soul^  leading 

other  modes  resolvable  into  it,  165.   its  powers,  121,  122.    perception  twofold, 

application  and  coalescence,  t&u/.  mode  of  217.   in  man  what  first,  119,218,220. 

science,  of  conjecture,  of  proficiency,  of  sensitive  and  intellective  diiler,  how,  221. 

legislature,  166.    modes  compared  and  if  not  correspondent  to  its  objects,  er- 

distinguished,  160 — 163.   Greek  impera-  roneous,  223. 

tives  of  the  past,  explained  and  illustrated.  Period.    See  Sentence. 

162.  Peripatetic  philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages 

Moon,  feminine,  why,  130.  commonly  united  with  the  Platonic,  163. 

Motion,  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily  what  species  of  sentences  it  admitted, 

imply  time,  144.  159.  its  notion  of  cases,  197.  held  words 

Muretua,  quoted,  237.    his  notion  of  the  founded  in  compact,  207. 

Romans,  ibid.  Perizonius,  his  rational  account  of  the  per- 

Musonius  Rufus,  238.  sons  in  nouns  and  pronouns,  167. 

Persius,  138, 164, 224.  short  account  of  his 

Names,  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  character,  238. 

other  words,  214.  their  use,  216.  hardly  Persons,  first,  second,  third,  their  origin  and 

parts  of  language,  ibid,  and  224.  use,  135,  136. 

Nathan  and  David,  184.  Philoponus,  his  notion  of  time,  147.   of  the 

Nature,  first  to  nature,  first  to  man,  how  business  of  wisdom  or  philosophy,  223w 

they  differ,  119.  frugality  o^  209.  na-  of  God,  the  Sovereign  Artist,  227. 

tures    subordinate    subservient    to    the  Philosophers,  ancient,  who  not  qu^ified  to 

higher,  220.  write  or  talk  about  them,  195.   provided 

Nicephorus.    See  Blemmides.  words  for  new  ideas,  how,  ibid. 

Nicomachus,  227.  Philosophers,  modem,  their  notion  of  ideas, 

Noun,  or  substantive,  its  three  sorts,  127.  217,  218.  their  employment,  218.  their 

what  nouns  susceptible  of  number,  and  criterion  of  truth,  ibid,    deduce  all  from 

why,  128.  only  part  of  speech  susceptible  body,  231.    supply  the  place  of  occult 

of  gender,  129.  qu^ties,  how,  232. 

A  now,  or  instant,  the  bound  of  time,  but  Philosophy,  what  would  banish  it  out  of 

no  part  of  it,  146.  analogous  to  a  point  the  world,  202.  its  proper  business,  what, 

in  a  geometrical  line,  ibid,   its  use  with  223.  ancient  differs  from  modem,  how, 

respect   to  time,  ibid,    its  minute  and  205.   modem,  its  chief  object,  what,  ibid, 

troiiKient  presence  illustrated,  151.    by  Place,  mediate  and  immediate,  151.  applied 
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to  iUufttmte  the  preaeat  time,  and  the 
present  instant,  UM.  its  yarious  relations 
denoted,  how,  194, 195.  its  latitude  and 
universality,  194. 
Plato,  123.   how  many  parts  of  speech  he 
admitted,  126.    his  account  of  genius 
and  species,  128.  quoted,  143.  his  style 
abounds  with  particles,  why,  192.   new- 
coined  word  o£^  195.    quoted,  211.    in 
what  he  placed  real  happiness,  221.  his 
two  different  and  opposite  etymologies  of 
hnffrtifiriVy  223,  224.   his  idea  of  time, 
231.    quoted,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
writer,  compared  with  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle,  240. 
Pletho.    See  Oemistus. 
Pliny,  his  account  how  the  ancient  artists 
inscribed  their  names  upon  their  worki, 
156. 
Plutarch,  126. 
Poetry,  what,  118. 
Porphyry,  128. 
Position,  ito  foroe  in  syntax,  124, 183, 196, 

197. 
Prepositions,  126.  defined,  192.  their  use, 
194.  their  original  signification,  Und. 
their'  subsequent  and  figuratiye,  195. 
their  different  application,  ibid,  force  in 
composition,  ibid,  and  196.  change  into 
adverbs,  177,  196. 
Principles,  to  be  estimated  from  their  conse- 
quences, 119, 184, 185,211.  of  union  and 
diversity,  their  different  ends  and  equal 
importance  to  the  universe,  189.  (See 
One,  Union,  Diversity.)  elementary  prin- 
ciples mysteriously  blended,  205.  their 
invention  difficult,  why,  211.  those  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  how  simple, 
218. 
Prisdan,  defines  a  word,  123.  explains 
from  philosophy  the  noun  and  verb,  125^ 
126.  quoted,  127.  explains  how  indicar 
tion  and  relation  differ,  135.  the  nature 
of  the  pronoun,  ibid,  of  pronominal  per- 
sons, 136.  his  reason  why  the  two  first 
pronouns  have  no  genders,  137.  why  but 
one  pronoun  of  each  sort,  ibid,  ranges 
articles  with  pronouns  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ibid,  a  pertinent  observatioB  of 
his,  142.  explains  the  double  power  of 
the  Latin  praieritum,  153, 155.  his  doc- 
trine concerning  the  tenses,  154.  defines 
moods,  or  modes,  158.  his  notion  of  the 
imperative,  162.  of  the  infinitive,  165. 
of  verbs  which  naturally  precede  tiie  in- 
finitive, 166.  of  impersonals,  168.  of 
verbs  neuter,  t^.  of  the  participle,  173. 
of  the  adverb,  174.  of  comparatives,  176. 
quoted,  178.  his  reason  why  certain  pro- 
nouns coalesce  not  with  the  article,  182. 
explains  the  different  powers  of  eon- 
nectives  which  conjoin,  187, 188.  of  con- 
nectives which  disjoin,  189.  quoted,  193. 


his  notion  of  the  interjection,  201.    of 
sound  or  voice,  208. 

Proclus,  his  opinion  about  rest,  144.  quoted, 
206.  explains  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  226,  227. 

Pronouns,  why  so  called,  135.  their  species, 
or  persons,  136.  why  the  first  and  second 
have  no  sex,  137.  resemble  articles,  but 
how  distinguished,  138.  their  coalescence, 
ibid,  their  importance  in  language,  139. 
reUtive  or  subjunctive  pronoun,  its  nature 
and  use,  ibid,  140.  those  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  when  expressed,  when  not, 
140.  iykkiTUtaL  and  hfScrovovii4vtUy  how 
distinguished,  ibid,  primitives,  refuse  the 
article,  why,  182. 

Protagoras,  lus  notion  of  genders,  129.  a 
sophism  of  his,  159. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  235. 

Publius  Syrus,  153. 

Qualities,  occult,  what  in  modem  philoso- 
phy supplies  their  place,  232. 
Quintilian,  162,  184,236. 

Relatives,  mutually  infer  each  other,  189, 
200.  their  usual  case,  the  genitive,  ibid. 

Rhetoric,  what,  118. 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  nation,  237. 
Roman  genius,  its  maturity  and  decay, 
239,  240. 

Sallustius  Philosoph.  234. 

Sanctins,  his  elegant  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  respecting  speech,  118.  quoted, 
127,  164,  168.  rejects  impersonals,  168. 
quoted,  176.  his  notion  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, after  Scaliger,  186.  of  the  inter- 
jection, 201. 

Scaliger,  his  etymology  of  qms,  140.  his 
notion  of  tenses  from  Orocinus,  154.  his 
el^ant  observation  upon  the  order  of  the 
tenses,  157.  upon  Uie  pre-eminence  of 
the  indicative  mode,  166.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  supply  the  place  of  ar- 
ticles, 1 84.  his  notion  of  the  conjunction, 
186.  his  subtle  explication  of  its  various 
powers,  187,  188,  196.  his  reason  from 

!>hilosophy  why  substantives  do  not  coa- 
esce,  193.  his  origin  of  prepositions,  194. 
his  etymology  of  $oientiay  223. 
Science,  118.  ito  mode  the  indicative,  and 
tense  the  present,  why,  163.  ito  con- 
junction the  coUective,  why,  188.  de- 
fended, 202.  valuable  for  ito  consequences, 
ibid,  for  itself,  202—204.  (See  God.) 
pore  and  speculative  depends  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  simple,  218.  not  beholden 
to  experiment,  though  experiment  to  it, 
Und  whole  of  it  seen  in  composition  and 
division,  223.  ito  etymology,  ibid,  resi- 
dence of  itself  and  ito  objects,  where,  224. 
See  Mind. 
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Scriptures,  their  enblimity,  whence,  237. 

Seneca,  130,167,238. 

Sensation,  of  the  present  only,  147,  148, 
157.  none  of  time,  147.  each  confined 
to  its  own  objects,  213,  224.  its  objects 
infinite,  214, 218.  man^s  first  perception, 
ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourselves 
wholly  to  its  objects,  Und.  how  prior  to 
intellection,  226.   how  subsequent,  231. 

Sentence,  definition  of,  122.  its  various 
species  in  vestigated,  121.  illustrated  from 
Milton,  160.  connection  between  sen- 
tences and  modes,  159. 

Separation,  corporeal  inferior  to  mental, 
why,  205. 

Servius,  155,  182. 

Sex,  (see  Gender,)  transferred  in  language 
to  beings,  that  in  nature  want  it,  and 
why,  130.  substances  alone  susceptible 
ofi^l67. 

Shakspeare,  120, 121,  123,  129,  131, 132. 

Ship,  feminine,  why,  131. 

Simplicius,  his  triple  order  of  ideas  or 
forms,  228,  229. 

Sophocles,  151. 

Soul,  its  leading  powers,  121,  122. 

Sound,  species  of,  207,  208.  the  0Aij,  or 
matter  of  language,  208.  defined,  iliid. 
See  Voice. 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  time,  145. 
See  Place. 

Speech,  peculiar  ornament  of  man,  117. 
how  resolved  or  analyzed,  ibid,  its  four 
principal  parts,  and  why  these,  and  not 
others,  125,  126.  its  matter  and  form 
taken  together,  205 — 207.  its  matter 
taken  separately,  208 — 211.  its  form 
taken  separately,  211 — 220.  necessity 
of  speech,  whence,  212, 213.  founded  in 
compact,  207,  211. 

Spencer,  156. 

Spirits,  animal,  subtle  ether,  ner>'ous  ducts, 
vibrations,  &c.  their  use  in  modem  phi- 
losophy.    See  Qualities  occult 

Stoics,  how  many  parts  of  speech  they  held, 
127.  ranged  articles  along  with  pro- 
nouns, 138.  their  account  of  the  tenses, 
1 55.  multiplied  the  number  of  sentences, 
159.  allowed  the  name  of  verb  to  the 
infinitive  only,  into  which  they  supposed 
all  other  modes  resolvable,  165,  166. 
their  logical  view  of  verbs,  and  their  dis- 
tinctions subsequent,  169.  their  notion 
of  the  participle,  173.  of  the  adverb,  tind. 
called  the  adverb  ftayH^icrris,  and  why, 
178.  called  the  preposition  tHfv^ttr^ios 
irpoBmKhs,  192.  invented  new  words, 
and  gave  new  significations  to  old  ones, 
195.  their  notion  of  cases,  197.  of  the 
8X7?,  or  matter  of  virtue,  206.  of  sound, 
208.  of  the  species  of  sound,  209.  their 
definition  of  an  element,  210. 

Subject  and  predicate,  how  distinguished  in 


Greek,  184.   how  in  English,  183.  ana- 
logous to  what  in  nature,  198. 

Substance  and  attribute,  125.  the  great  ob- 
jects of  natural  union,  193.  substance 
susceptible  of  sex,  129,  167.  of  number, 
128.  coincides  not  with  substance,  193. 
incapable  of  intension,  and  therefore  of 
comparison,  175,  176. 

Substantive,  125, 126.  described,  127.  pri- 
mary, 127 — 135.  secondary,  135,  136. 
(See  Noun,  Pronoun.)  substantive  and 
attributive,  analogous  in  nature  to  what, 
198. 

'Xififiofia,  irapourififiofia^  &c.  169. 

Sun,  masculine,  why,  1 30. 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  signification  of,  206. 

Symbol,  what,  212.  differs  firom  imitation, 
how,  ibid,  preferred  to  it  in  constituting 
language,  why,  ibid. 

Tenses,  their  natural  number,  and  why, 

152.  aorists,  153.  tenses  either  passing 

or  completive,  what  auUiorities  for  these 

distinctions,  154,  155.    prateritum  per- 

/ectum  of  the  Latins,  peculiar  uses  of, 

155,  156.  imperfectum,  peculiar  uses  of^ 

156,  157.  order  of  tenses  in  common 
grammars  not  fortuitous,  157. 

Terence,  177,196. 

The  and  A.    See  Article. 

Themistius,  119.  his  notion  how  the  mind 
gains  the  idea  of  time,  148.  of  the  de- 
pendence of  time  on  the  soul^s  existence, 

149.  of  the  latent  transition  of  nature 
from  one  genus  to  another,  192. 

Theodectes,  127. 

Theophrastus,  his  notion  of  speech  under  its 

various  relations,  118.   mentioned,  240. 
Theuth,   inventor    of  letters,   210.     See 

Hermes. 
Tibullus,  139,  155,  156. 
Time,  mascuKne,  why,  131.    why  implied 

in  every  verb,  144.   gave  rise  to  tenses, 

ibid,     its    most   obvious   division,   ibid. 

how  like,  how  unlike  to  space,  145,  146. 

strictly  speaking  no  time  present,  147. 

in  what  sense  it  may  be  called  present, 

150,  151.  all  time  divisible  and  ex- 
tended, 145, 151.  no  object  of  sensation, 
why,  147.  how  faint  and  shadowy  in 
existence,  ibid,  how,  and  by  what  power 
we  gain  its  idea,  148.  idea  of  the  past, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  ibui.  that  of 
the  future,  how  acquired,!^,  and  149. 
how  connected  with  art  and  prudence, 
149.  of  what  £Eiculty,  time  the  proper 
object,  ibid,  how  intimately  connected 
with  the  soul,  ibid,  order  and  value  of 
its  several  species,  150.  what  things  exist 
in  it,  what  not,  163,  164.  its  natural 
effect  on  things  existing  in  it,  131,  164. 
described  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  picture 
of  permanent  eternity,  230.   this  account 
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explained  by  Boethius,  ibid,  and   131. 
See  Now,  or  Instant 
Truth,  necessary,  immutable,  superior  to  aU 
distinctions  of  present,  past,  and  future, 

142,  143,  163,  235.  (See  Being,  God.) 
its  place  or  region,  164,  223.  seen  in 
composition  and  division,  118,223.  eyen 
negative,  in  some  degree  synthetical,  118, 
189, 221.  every  truth  one,  and  so  recog- 
nised, how,  221.  factitious  truth,  235. 

Varro,  133,  134,  138,  238. 

Verb,  126.  its  more  loose,  as  well  as  more 
strict  acceptations,  141, 173.  verb,  strictly 
•0  called,  its  character,  143.  distinguished 
from  participles,  Und,  from  adjectives, 
ibid,  implies  time,  why,  144.  tenses, 
145,  152.  modes,  or  moods,  158,  166. 
verbs,  how  susceptible  of  number  and 
person,  166.  speciesof  verbs,  167.  active, 
168.  passive,  Und,  middle,  ibid,  transi- 
tive, ibid,  neuter,  ibid,  inceptive,  154, 
170.  desiderative  or  meditative,  154. 
formed  out  of  substantives,  170.  (See 
Time,  Tenses,  Modes.)  impersonab  re- 
jected, 168. 

Verbs  substantives,  their  pre-eminence,  142. 
essential  to  every  proposition,  ibid,  im- 
plied in  every  other  verb,  142,  143.  de- 
note existence,  142.  vary,  as  varies  the 
existence,  or  being,  which  they  denote, 

143.  See  Being,  Truth,  God. 
Verses,  logical,  215. 

Vice,  feminine,  why,  133. 

ViigU,  130,  131,  133,  136,  140,  155.  his 
peculiar  method  of  coupling  the  passing 
and  completive  tenses,  156.  quoted,  158, 
170, 175,  177,  185,  200,  230, 234.  his 
idea  of  the  Roman  genius,  1 85. 

Virtue,  feminine,  why,  133.  moral  and  in- 
tellectual differ,  how,  203,  204.  ito  mat- 
ter, what,  206.  its  form,  what,  ibid,  con- 
nected with  literature,  how,  236. 

Understanding,  its  etymology,  223.  human 
understanding,  a  composite  of  what,  241. 


Union,  natural,  the  great  objects  of,  193, 
198.  perceived  by  what  power,  221.  in 
every  truth,  whence  derived,  222. 

Universe.    See  World. 

Voice,  defined,  208.  simple,  produced,  how, 
^rid.  and  209.  diflfers  from  articulate, 
how,  ibid,  articulate,  what,  209,  210. 
articulate,  species  of,  Md.  See  Vowel, 
Consonant,  Element 

Volition.    See  Perception. 

Vossius,  127,  138,201. 

Vowel,  what,  and  why  so  called,  209. 

Utility,  always  and  only  sought  by  the 
sordid  and  illiberal,  202,  203.  yet  could 
have  no  being,  were  there  not  something 
beyond  it,  203.    See  Good. 

Whole  and  parts,  119. 

Wisdom,  how  some  philosophers  thought  it 
distinguished  from  wit,  223. 

Words,  defined,  123,  21 1.  the  several  spe- 
cies of,  1 23-— 126.  significant  by  them- 
selves, significant  by  relation,  124.  va- 
riable, invariable,  ibid,  significant  by 
themselves  and  alone,  128 — 178.  by 
relation  and  associated,  179 — 196.  sig^ 
nificant  by  compact,  207,  211.  symbols, 
and  not  imitations,  212.  symbols,  of 
what  not,  214,  215.  symbols,  of  what, 
215,  216,  217,  224.  how,  though  in 
number  finite,  able  to  express  ii^nite 
particulars,  216,  224. 

World,  visible  and  external,  the  passing 
picture  of  what,  227, 230.  preserved  one 
and  the  same,  though  ever  changing, 
how,  229.  its  cause  not  void  of  reason, 
226. 

Writers,  ancient  polite,  differ  from  modem 
polite,  in  what,  and  why,  192. 

Xenophon,  133,  236.  his  character,  as  a 
writer,  compared  with  Plato  and  Aiutotle^ 
240. 

*TXi7, 205, 206.   See  Matter,  Sylva, 
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CauBtiTC  modaB.    tieo  HctapbjuoL 
Cere*,  a  Mcrificc  to  ber,  dCKribed,  3B3. 
ChalcidiD  1,370,  271,  S72,  280,  321. 
Cbancr,  285,  2BG.    proTei  bd    inlelliginlt 

principle,  38G.    difftrent  (onunU  of  ic, 

340,  341.   no  cauM  of  the  miid.  Kod 

why,  576. 
Cbange.    Sm  MutalioD. 
ChuH.    See  DlMrd«r  and  NigfaL 
Charlpnta^t,  338,  339. 
Cfasrlo  the  Pint,  339. 
CbrouiclM,  348. 
Otrj-iippni,  382. 
Cicrn,  247,  349,  280, 284,  394,  SIO,  319, 

324,  310,  348,  353,  35G,  369,  371,  377, 

382, 


Cociiilence,  or  together,  iti  mode*,  or 
•pcciei,  358,  359.  the  tempoisl  mode, 
358.  the  eucDtul,  35S.  tbe  ipedfic,  iUd. 
coincidei  with  nlatioa,  ibid. 

Coke,  hii  iBitilDlei,  358. 

Colour  a  quality,  299.  whj  inferior  in  iti 
tflecU  to  figure,  Md, 

"      '    '        1  capaeity,  392.   completioD 


Diufder  and  cluioa,  not  prior  to  «da;) 
DifpostioDi,    tendemaeay    or    pngm 

qnalitiea,  294. 
DiitiadiaD,  accurate  and  exact,  ill  ■ 


e,Mj. 

Eartb,  her  relatjons  and  dutiea,  317.  ■ 

called  "  moat  juat,"  Md. 
Eockdaitea,  339.     S<     ~    ' 
Ecdeuanicni,  365. 
Ellat  ofcriMn,  explained,  275,  297,  K 
Eidothea,  daughter  of  Proteiu,  372. 
tniaur,  defined.  368. 
Electric  poiren,  374,  325. 
Elemetita  of  beioga  compoiite,  what.  "H 

267.  bow  distiDgTuahed  frocD  catue^  Z 
Empedoclea,  385,  290.    hi*  auUirae  nr 

on  Qod,  296. 
Ends  and  momi, 284,318.  fine  qiecnU 

frnm  Ptetho,  318. 
EnfM,  375,  289,  292,  379, 

irgy,  what,  3S3.  oppowte  to  power,  I 


piCTioDl,  tMlj.     ( 

eienU  in  the  i 


Bntialb 
Tene,  iUd.  fiiTther  jai 


ferenoe  from  thii  doctrine,  334.  of  wi 

being  energy  ii  the  eaaence.  Hid.  eao] 

Conlinuoius  infinite,  pbce,  time,  365. 
Conttari™.  ewntial  to  mutation  or  change, 
260.  thi.  a  genend  opinion  of  all  philo- 

and  cajndly,  366. 

Ennaimanic  Bvitem,  afcfnmt  of  it  la  U 

«.phers->Bl.    conlraricMheir  c»lcnKi« 

•E«-.\.'x.">  and  Sin^,  292.  365. 

influence   and    operation,  ibid.  2li-J.    b- 

F.phe.iani,  .WS.     See  Scriplnre. 

ccssily  of  B  third  being,  that  they  miiy 

Epithannu^2K3.  341,  379. 

inM  i>.to  each  other,  363.    contmriet  in 

Epictelut  24B,  287,  394,  315,  317,  31 

virtue  and  rice,  and  oven  in  moi  them- 

319,337,374. 

telie.,  300. 

Kpicurui.  hit  idea  of  huntan  and  divine  1 

CanlrarietT  belonga   to  quality,  but    not 

liiitv.  2B5. 

uni>cr.jlv.  300 

'EvutiVd-  il>  etyiDology,  378. 

Epigiam  on  the  ilntac  of  Aleinnder,  347. 

Dacler,  383. 

Death,  279,  362,  375,  378. 

Definition,  ilg  rcquiiitci,  what,  335. 

Demelrins,  3B2. 

De[nocritu*,hig  nrincipli'ii,  2(11, 349.  whence 

he  deduced  the  rariety  and  ipecific  dif- 

Irrences  in  nature,  iUi.  ingeniaut  renuirk 

of;  330. 
DcmoHhenes,  348. 
De«rc  movet  tbe  body,  pereeplion  the  de- 

.ire,  373. 
De«inih]c  and  Intelligible,  how  they  more, 

and  net  upon  other  thingi,  330. 
De  Witt,  248. 
Digenlion,  279,  375, 
Diogrnea,  (not  the  Cynic.)  263,  269. 
Diogene*  Lneitiu>,369,  368,  373, 374, 382. 
Diomodet,  the  giammatian,  383. 
Dionyriua,  the  Stoic,  382 


Kqufll,  umikr,  aame,  305,  311,  313. 
Eternal  and  ditinc,  how  attained  by  beiii| 

perishnhle  nnd  corruptible,  279. 
EthiM,  3.S7,  393,  294,  395,  396.  300,  31 

316.  336,  337,  333,  371,  374.     See  tl 

words  Metaphysic*   and  Phydca,  fro 

which  two,  together  with  Ethio,  tbe  i 

1u«tmtion>  in  thi*  tnatiae  are  in  gm 

part  derived. 
Etyninlogy,  u*o  nude  of  it  by  the  old  aie< 

philoiopben,  373. 
Evandcr,  379. 
Euclid,  311,. 342. 
Etil,  natunil  and  moml.  320.    tnggntioi 

and  conjecture!  upon  the  aubjeci,  330' 

322. 
Eupheminnui,  origin  and  lue  of  thia  rh 

torical  figun,  348. 
Euripides,  320,  348,  374,  382. 
Euxtntbius  272. 
Euitratiun,  364. 
Eiadn*,354.    See  Scriptme. 
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Experiments,  298,  307,  869. 
Extension,  figure,  oiganization,  the  original 
forms  of  body  natural,  274. 

Fabricius,  250,  261,  382. 

Faculties  in  man,  rational  and  irrational, 
326. 

Families,  their  origin,  317. 

Fate,  chance,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  Deity,  341. 

Feelings  innate,  369. 

Fell,  quoted,  335,  336,  342. 

Figure.    See  Extension. 

Figure,  its  philosophical  idea,  as  finely  ex- 
plained by  Simplicius,  298.  its  import- 
ance, in  consequence,  ibid,  mathematical, 
iffid.  imaginary,  or  fantastic,  299.  figure 
and  number,  their  importance,  307. 

Final  causes,  their  importance,  286.  favoured 
by  Aristotle,  319, 380.  the  end  of  human 
actions,  373,  379. 

First  philosophy,  257,  290,  296.  truly  so 
called,  356,  380,  381.  See  also  p.  26  to 
27,  in  note. 

Fop,  what  makes  one,  and  why  so  caUed. 
353. 

Forced,  how  it  differs  firom  Bpontaneous, 
368. 

Form,  lifeless,  iU  character,  264,  265,  273, 
275.  most  simple  species,  273.  forms 
essential,  (vulgarly  called  substantial,) 
their  importance,  275,  297,  298,  362. 
forms  animating  and  efficient,  277.  how 
they  characterize,  ibid,  soul  (in  this 
sense)  a  form,  ibdd.  form  used  in  this 
sense  by  Ovid,  278.  animating  form,  its 
various  efficacies  and  operations,  279. 
forms,  intellect  the  region  of,  281.  forms, 
some  inseparable  from  body,  275.  otiiers, 
no  way  connected,  282,  283.  charac- 
teristic form,  275,  290,  297,  362.  its 
efficacy  in  quanti^  as  well  as  quality. 

Fortune,  286,  340.   defined,*  iftirf. 

TaX^.    Sec  Calm. 

Gale's  Opuscula,  269,  272. 

Genera,  universal,  258. 

Generation  and  dissolution,  362.  how  they 
differ  from  other  motions,  ibid. 

Generation  of  things,  how  maintained,  320, 
362.  that  and  dissolution  alternately  pre- 
pare the  way  for  each  other,  320, 321. 

Genesis,  260,  379.    See  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  296,  309. 

Gentleman,  his  education,  what  it  appears 
to  want,  to  render  it  complete,  307. 

Genius  and  species,  formed  within  us  spon- 
taneously and  originally,  253,  254.  ge- 
nera, fewer  than  species;  species,  than 
individuals,  254. 

Geometry,  finds  its  subject  in  quantity, 
307. 

George  Gemistus.     Sec  Pletho. 


God,  the  Supreme  Agent,  281.  knows  no 
proficiency,  being  ever  perfect,  296.  pure 
mind,  ibid,  faXhet  of  all,  322.  universal 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  ibid,  pure 
energy  of  simple  intellect,  326,  328.  ad- 
mits nothing  passive,  327.  his  essence, 
energy,  334.  ever  tiie  same,  inmiutable, 
perfect,  ibid,  immoveable,  330, 379, 380. 
&te  and  chance,  subservient  to  his  di- 
vine attributes,  341.  marvellous  arrange- 
ment of  all  being  within  the  Divine 

.    Mind,  350. 

Good,  all .  good,  truth,  374.  good  intel- 
lectual, its  superior  value,  ibid,  375. 
good  absent  leads  to  want ;  want  to  in- 
dustry, arts,  &C.  379.  good,  passes 
through  the  predicaments,  and  assumes, 
as  it  passes,  different  denominations,  340. 
good  real  or  apparent  moves  all  desires, 
373.  its  effect,  whether  obtained  or  not, 
analogous  to  motion  circular,  ibid. 

Gravitation,  attraction,  376. 

Greeks,  modem,  short  account  of  their 
controversy  about  Plato  and  AristoUe, 
319. 

Grotius,  248. 

Habit,  or  being  habited,  what  it  is  not, 
what  it  is,  351, 352.  its  ends,  protection, 
352.  distinction,  ibid,  decency,  ibid, 
ornament,  ibid,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
dress  or  habit,  where  to  be  found,  ibid, 
where  it  never  existed,  353.  excess  in 
attention  to  it,  what  character  it  consti- 
tutes, ibid,  the  Trojans  abused  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  uses  of  the 
word,  ^bid,  force  of  its  privation,  in  the 
way  botii  of  compassion  and  contempt, 

354.  privation  of  it  sometimes  indicates 
reverence,  ibid. 

Habits,  intellectual  and  moral,  295. 

Habitude,  reciprocal,  312. 

Hampden,  339. 

Hand,  the  organ  of  organs,  why,  281,  282. 

its  fingers,  their  power  and  dSicacy,  278. 
Happiness,  an  a4xount  of  it  by  the  Stoics, 

374. 
Harmony,  in  music,  261.    in  the  world, 

ibid,  315.  between  the  visible  world  and 

the  invisible,  278.  of  strength  and  beauty 

in  a  perfect  body,  388. 
Helvidius  Priscus,  248. 
Hen.  Steph.  Poesis  Philosophica,  296. 
Heradides  Ponticus,  272. 
HeracUtus,262,  321. 
Herbert,  lord,  248. 
Hercules,  326. 
Hermes,  quoted,  254,  270,  277,  287,  290, 

300,  303,  307,  309,  327,  330,  348,  349, 

355,  360,  368,  378,  379. 
Hierocles,  357. 

Homer,  254,  272,  287,  292,  300,  311, 
314,316.  joined  witii  Shakspeare,  216. 
quoted,  321,  339,  347,  348,  358. 

2p 
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Honu»,  272, 287,  298, 294, 296, 302,  S04, 
31f;,  324,  325,  327,  340,  347,  348,  350, 
3,53,  357,  369,  378,  381,  383. 

lanihlichut,  253,  310,  325. 

Idea,  that  of  motion  not  a  limple  one,  bnt 

complicated  with  many  othen,  365. 
Ideas  innate,  none,  369,  370. 
Immobility,  330,  380. 
Immortal  and  divine,  283. 
Immortality,  283,  284,  377. 
Impulie,  Bpontaneoaa,368, 373.  how  canted, 

ibid,   impulae  of  appetite,  37 1 .  of  anger, 

ibid,   of  reaaon,  ilid. 
Indiridoali,  infinite,  254.    how  made  ob- 

jecU  of  science,  254,  255,  306.     what 

Boethiui  and  Ariitotle  thought  of  them, 

254. 
Infinite,  how  made  an  object  of  science, 

254,  306.   connected  with  motion,  how, 

364. 
Innate  feeling,  369. 
Instincts,  293.    exist,  though  not  innate 

ideas,  369. 
Intellect  human,  a  rasa  tabula,  why,  284, 

370. 
Intellect  and  science,  a  ci^ital  distinction 

between    the    fiiculties    of   each,    294. 

transcendent  objects  of  intellect,  peculiar 

to  itself,  282. 
Intelligence/  pure,  283. 
John  of  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  382. 
Joints  and  muscles,  345. 
Julius  Ciesar,  329,  339. 
Juvenal,  383. 

Knowledge,  partial,  an  effect,  or  consequence 
of,  258,  3H4. 

Lnnx  satum.     Sec  Satura. 

Ixjo  the  Xth,  324. 

Life,  social  and  civil,  291,  318. 

Life,  to  live,  (f^v,)  what  it  is,  and  how  far 

it  extends,  372. 
Like  and  unlike,  the  property  of  quality, 

300.  explained,  301,312. 
Line,  superficies,  solid,  273. 
Iiint4>I  and  threshold,  derive   their  name 

and  even  their  essence  from  position,  346. 
Livy,  324. 
Ijogic,  natural,  what,  251.  whether  an  organ 

to  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  it,  254,  255. 

something  progressive,  that  is,  to  carry 

us  on,  251. 
Ijonginus,  382. 
Lucilius,  3R3. 

Lucretius,  275,  285,  287,  3G5. 
Luke,  Saint,  339. 
Lyttleton,  late  lonl,  nn  anecdote  from  him, 

353. 
Lysippus,  his  statue  of  Alexander,  346. 

Macbeth,  excellence  of  that  tnujedy  in  a 
view  to  its  moral,  3 1 6. 


MacrobiiUy  377. 

Magnitude,  limited  hj  natoze  ia  e 
species,  and  w^hefe  there  ia  an  on 
defect  or  exceae,  the  being  beoonn 
monster.     See  Balk. 

Mahomet  and  Omar,  324. 

Man,  offspring  of  Ood,  322.    tocial, 
rational,  325.    poeaessed  of  appetite 
reason,  and  the  agent  of  moni  act 
326.  a  compound,  and  how,  328.  wfc 
entitled    to  praise   and   di^nuae, 
the  specific  poaationa  of  his  body  i 
reference  to  its  specific  extensions, 
the  number  of  these  last,  six,  and  \ 
ibid,    man  has  instincts,  but  no  in 
ideas,  369.   a  microcosm^  and  why, 
man  has  more    faculties   than  brv 
brutes  more  than  vegetables,  328, 
372. 

Manuscript,  Greek,  corrections  firom, 
quoted  in  a  large  extract,  318. 

Many  and  one,  262,  309. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  248,  315. 

MaUiematical  body,  how   it   differs  i 
natural,  and  how  it  distingiuishes  in ' 
sequence  ^e  mathematician   from 
naturalist,  274. 

Matter,  preparation  to  prove  its  existe 
262,  263,  6x.  ita  character,  as  oppt 
to  form,  267, 298.  seen  in  privation 
capacity,  267.  matter,  secondary  or 
mediate,  and  primary  or  remote,  *: 
necessity  of  such  a  being^s  existc 
2<)9.  two  methods  of  comprehcndins 
271.  inseparable  from  its  attributes, : 
purely  passive,  281,  328.  di&siinil: 
similar  to  the  Deity,  281.  essential 
generation,  322.  See  Matter,  in  the  In« 
to  Hermes ;  and  Form,  in  tiic  Index 
Three  Treatises. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  279,  282. 

Means  lead  not  to  ends,  bat  ends  to  mos 
284. 

Measures,  both  measure  and  arc  mcasui 
254,  341.  measures  of  place,  dedn< 
from  the  human  body,  338.  of  time,fr 
the  heavens,  ibid. 

Medea,  382. 

Medicine  and  cookery,  how  those  arts 
semble  each  other,  297. 

Menage,  a  stor}'  from  him,  360. 

Menander  and  Philemon,  339. 

Metaphysical,  meaning  of  the  word,  3' 
380. 

Metaphysics,  2B9,  294, 296,  30B,  309, 3 
319,  .320,  321,  322,  326,  .327,  32a,  ,1: 
330,  332,  3.S3,  334,  340,  341,  349,  :i. 
3.'>(>,  368—380.  Sec  the  words  Elhi 
Physics,  and  Motion. 

Milton,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  of 
active  and  a  speculative  kin(l,24 M.  quot 
ilnd.  2»8,  28f),  .301,  302,  .324,  :V25,  3: 
;U0,  .347,  361,378. 

Mind,  the  form  of  forms,  282.     rt'Cii>n 
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fonna,  319,  349.    described  by  Epichar-  ibid,  like  art,  beholden  to  contraries,  261, 

mas,  282.   mind,  something  divine,  283.  262.    natnre,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not, 

separable,  ibid,  how  its  perception  differs  279.    nature  or  art,  which  of  the  two 

from  that  of  sense,  Ufid.   human,  in  its  prevalent  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspearc, 

original  state,  a  rasa  tabula,  284,  370.  316.    ^Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,**  a 

mind,  its  amazing  powers  of  comprehen-  &Tourite  axiom  of  Aristotle,  319.   na- 

sion,  289.   how,  in  an  inteUectual  way,  ture,  the  eneigy  of  Ood ;  art,  of  man, 

it  partakes  of  quantity,  308.    presides  326. 

over  natural  operations,  318.    mind  di-  Natural  body,  what,  274. 

vine,  ever  in  enei^»  327.  mind  human,  Urivtfila,    See  Calm, 

has  intensions  and  remissions,  Und,  com-  Night  and  chaos,  not  the  first  of  things,  and 

pared  to  a  library,  381.   to  a  pilot,  283.  why,  334. 

Modem  philosophers,  261,  328,  330,  376,  Nonentity,  resembles  relatives,  314.    but 

382.  widely  different,  ibid,  resembles  capacity 

Monster.    See  Magnitude.  or  power,  331.  but  widely  different,  ibid. 

Moral  actions,  326.  as  seen  in  nations,  in  362.   has  various  characters,  363,  365, 

femilies,  in  individuals,  327.  moral  praise  366. 

and  dispraise,  332.   virtue,  371.   happi-  Now,  or  instant,  303. 

nesB,  374.  Number  and  figure,  their  importance  in 

More,  sir  Thomas,  243.  constituting  the   sciences  of  arithmetic 

Moschus,  348.  and  geometry,  307. 
Moses,  354. 

Motion,  physical,   or    not-physical,    360.  Objects,  sensible  and  intelligible,  how  they 

physical  divided  into  six  sorts  or  spe-  differ,  253.    objects,  common  to  more 

cies,  361 — 363.  the  first  species,  motion  senses  than  one,  what  and  how  many, 

local,   361.    the  second,  aliation,  ibid,  364.  of  perception  and  volition  meet  and 

third  and  fourth,  augmentation  and  dimi-  coincide,  374. 

nution,  ibid,   the  fifth  and  sixth,  genera-  Ocellus  Lucanus,  269,  270. 

tion  and  dissolution,  362.    the   several  Omar  and  Mahomet,  324. 

species  blend  themselves  together,  ^nd.  Opportunity,  what,  340.   elegant  accounts 

local  motion,  essential  to  sJl  the  rest,  of  it  from  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  ibid. 

363.   in  what  arrangements  Uiey  are  to  Opposites,  355. 

be   found,  ibid,    contrariety,  ibid,    rest.  Order,  divine,  341.   order,  its  force,  356, 

ibid,    physical  motion  runs  through  the  357.   order  of  the  parts  of  tiiis  treatise, 

objects  of  every  sense,  364.   no  simple  258,  381. 

idea,  but  complicated  with  many  others,  Oigan,  logic  an  organ,  254,  256.   hand  an 

ibid,   preparation  for  its  definition,  365,  organ,  281,  282.   body  an  oxgan,  329, 

366.    defined  according  to   the  Peripa-  373. 

tetics,  366.   Pythagorean  and  Platonic  Organization.    See  Extension, 

definitions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripa-  'Opfiij,  368. 

tetics,  ibid.  Aristotle's  definition,  though  Ovid,  272.   his  peculiar  use  of  the  word 

hard  to  comprehend,  yet  possible,  367.  form,  278.  quoted,  345,  347,  348. 
primary  cause  of  motion,  an  intelligent 

principle,  376.  its  rise  and  duration,  377.  Painter,  induces  motion  upon  immoveable 

Motion,  metaphysical,  what,  367, 368.  how  canvas,  346.    how  fiir  chance  interferes 

united  with  physical,  373,  376,  377.  in  his  works,  286. 

Motions,  internal,  of  the  soul,  when  tem-  naXaiSrtpoy  and  irp^trfiirtpoyf  how  dis- 

pcstuous,  when  fiur  and  orderly,  374.  tinguished  in  their  signification,  355. 

Motion  of  beings,  not  motive,  but  move-  Pansetius,  248. 

able,  329.    of  beings  both  motive  and  Passions,  different  effects  from   them,  as 

moveable,  ibid,   of  that  being  which  is  their  motions  are  tempestuous,  or  orderly, 

motive,  but  not  moveable,  330.    these  373,  374. 

three  species  described  by  Aristotle,  tfttci.  Passivity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281.   in- 

Multitude,  302,  321.  sensitive,  328.   of  the  human  mind,  how 

Music,  the  ancient  modes,  266,  323.  to  be  moulded,  326.  corruptive  and  com- 

Mutation,  its  essentials,  what  and  how  pletive,  328. 

many,  260,  262.  Paul,  Saint,  322,  353. 

n^  its  signification,  362. 

Nature,  an  internal  active  power,  a  prin-  Peace,  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  379. 

ciple  of  motion  and  of  rest,  375.   an  in-  Pedantry,  what,  359,  360. 

visible  cause,  known  from  visible  effects,  Perception,  the  cause  of  spontaneous  im- 

376.    operates  during  sleep,  375.   pre-  pulse,  373.  its  extensive  influence,  369. 

scribes  a  bound  or  Umit  to  growUi  and  coincides  with  volition,  374.  different  in 

magnitude,  in  every  natural  production,  degree  and  cxceUence,  370. 
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I'pricliis  247. 

Pori|KitctiMii,  *J.'>4, 24t!L  their  erroneous  ty*- 
tcin  of  astruiKiniy,  tUi.  their  doctriue 
Hlmut  roqton-nl  nttrihutct,  27 •^.  about 
chance,  2K().  about  trantmifrnitiou,  27 H. 
about  ca|«u-itj,  2M4.  about  the  ncopMity 
of  the  pruviouB  cxifttcnce  of  touie  eneigy, 

IVrizoniuM,  ',\7U, 

I'hilip  uf  ALicodun,  his  cpibtlc  to  Aristotle, 
21H. 

Phil^^  :W'2. 

Phiiu|H)iiuK,  .lohii,  265.  explains  privation 
bv  thf  nuisiciil  iniMlcis  25ti.  hiH  account 
uf  nuitur  and  fumi»  2(t7.  explains  IK- 
mocritii(s34!).  and  motion,  *{(}(!.  quoted, 
37 •%  .'i7'>.    explains  the  term  mUupkj^ 

>«vi/,  'Miii, 

PhiliMMi)ihy.  mhy  so  called,  247.  its  end, 
if»l,  defended,  248.  philosophy  first,  see 
Kintt. 

Phvwc«s  257, 289, 294, 297,  3(K),  308, 317, 
322,  32.1,  328,  329,  330,  344,  34.5, 346, 
349,  360, 3(51—363,  364,  366, 375, 376. 
S(«  the  wimlH  Kthics  and  Mebiphyuci. 

PhiD*,  definiMl,  335.  itii  use  in  life  and 
hunmn  ntfairM,  ifiitl.  its  connection  with 
human  utfairs  frenemtes  trkrre,  336.  phtco 
and  tinit\  qmihtUit*^  303,  304,  335.  arc 
cn|vible  of  bein^  defined,  why,  33.5. 

PhmtH,  or  vegetibles,  live,  but  oru  not  ani- 
mal h,  372. 

Phito,  his  idea  of  niatti^r,  270,  271,272. 
(luoud,  280,  28().  hiH  accoant  of  the 
liU>ml  Heien^e^  307.  quoted,  321,  350, 
3i;6,  372,  377,  'MK 

Platonic  Inxlies,  .'U.'i. 

Pletho.  318.   quotiHl  from  a  MS.  ibid, 

Plotinus,  29:i,  309. 

Plutarch.  320,  321.  correction  by  one  of 
hirt  cditorH  dibnppruved,  321.  Plutarch 
quoted,  318,  38-J. 

Poets  wiiy  indebted  to  the  arninm*ment  of 
quality,  300.    why  to  that  of  relation, 

315,  .'U6.    why  to  that  of  position,  347. 
INini|H>v  est«><'nied  Cratippus,  and  why,  249. 
Polybiiis  247,  248. 

I*I»|K',  3.'>i. 

Poiph>T>',  254,  32,3. 

PoMtion,  dilfeni  fnmi  place,  how,  .'U2.  de- 
ducetl   in  it*  vjirious  elianutenv,  342 — 

316.  ap]H)rt;unH  tn  bodieft,  aeither  |K'r- 
fei'tiy  similar,  nor  )>erfcelly  dinsimihir, 
344.  inoiir*t  of  ]toMtion,  first  in  the  fKi- 
ndl«'lii|»ipi-«loii  and  «'ylinder,  343.  then 
in  till*  column  or  pillar,  344.  then  in 
u  tnt*,  ihid,  th(>n  in  a  man^  ibid,  and 
31 5.  modes  of  poHition  incmise  in  num- 
IxT.  anil  wliy,  343 — 345.  positionR  de- 
w'rilHMl,  Htandin^,  inclining,  lyinf;.  £:illing, 
riKin^',  343.  other  f»Ohitions  344.  \wt\- 
tiouh  rehitive  to  aninud  pnigri'SNion,  345, 
31(!.  force  uf  those  ponitious  in  iiainting. 


346.  in  other  work*  <if  art,  ib 
Attitude.)  poution  gives  a  na 
(as  it  were)  an  essence  to  some 
art,  iiiid,  its  nse  to  actors  and 
348.  reason  of  ita  amazing  cflne 
of  its  efficacy  and  importance  ii 
and  the  visible  a'orld,  ibid,  tnui 
its  force  in  mind,  intellect,  an 
incorporeal,  ^bid,  in  teaching, 
municutinfr  science^  3.50.  its  ai 
form,  whore  to  be  found,  351. 

Post-pnidicnmonts,  *2.5H.  their  numl 

Power,  or  capacity,  331.  particulai 
^-arious  in  character,  bat  limit 
differ  by  this  from  one  anoth 
powers  active,  an  important  d 
in,  if/id,  rational  powers  differ 
rational,  by  being  double,  and 
plyini;  both  contruries  at  on 
whence  this  diameter  arises,  iU>\ 
of  praise  and  dispraise,  tUii. 
though  latent,  often  value<l  al 
parent  attributes,  Hiid.  and  333 
necessarily  subsequent  to  cuer] 
334. 

PiflB-predicamcnts,  258. 

Predicaments,  257.  number  of  tl 
ferent  according  to  different  phil< 
258.   pass  into  one  another,  30.i 

Principle  are  contrary,  ^G^.  this  t 
ment  of  all  philosophers,  i6tJ.  a 
and  why,  264.  principles,  fum 
tum^  and  a  ndtjdt^  2<>5.  of  the 
ofrive,  others  never  agrees  26-1 
principlcH  n'duced  to  two,  f»riruti 
included  in  /umt,  2U(>.  principl 
and  principle  passive,  what,  321 
cipk*s  efiicient,  their  ascent  upv 
the  ^first  rffiticnt^  334.  vi^tati 
ciple,  375.  principle  of  gravitatii 
two  great  principles  of  the  u 
what,  381. 

Prior  and  sul»MH|uent,  their  mndea 
cii'S,  355 — 358.  the  teniponil  m<i 
the  esHentLil,  356.  that  of  ord 
that  uf  honour,  ibid,  that  of  ca 
358. 

Prior,  the  jwet,  286. 

Privation,  its  choRictcr,  265,  34: 
379. 

PrngreSbiim  in  arts,  250.     in  morale 

Pn»i»erty  of  suli*t;ince,  2»)8.  of  i  \  uali 
of  quantity,  3o5.  proiiorticb  of  al 
ihiii. 

PnqM^sitions  what,  251,  252,  25J). 
nato^  3(i9. 

ProUniH,  his  histor}- accord  in;;  to  Vii 
Homer;  atvonlin;^  to  Ilomci'  an 
272.  allegoriyu'd  by  Kustatliius  :i 
raclideH  PunticuA,  and,  in  latter  ti 
lunl  V'eruhun,  ibid. 

Providence,  nothing  hid  from,  2Ji< 
Bid  tit  for  the  gotnl  of  all,  ittul,  ext 
the  lowest  of  beings,  376. 
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Pbii1iii,287,310,  354. 
Pythagofas,  supposed  author  of  the  Predi- 
caments, 250.   quoted,  264. 
Pythagoieans,  264,  278,  366,  372. 

Qualities  corporeal,  inseparable  from  body, 
274.  sensible,  ibid,  quality  comes  next 
to  substance,  according  to  the  Pythar 
goreans,  291.  qualities  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, 292.  of  capacity  and  incapa- 
city, 293.  of  habit,  295.  natural  and 
acquired,  292.  penetrating  and  superfi- 
cial, 297.  figures,  qualities,  298.  colours, 
quality,  299.  quaiities,  how  distinguished 
from  incidental  affections,  ^dd,  persons 
of  quality,  Md.  and  300.  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  quality,  300.  quality  and 
quantity  often  introduced  together,  254. 
310. 

Quality,  occult,  376. 

Quantity,  continuous  or  discrete,  magnitude 
or  multitude,  302.  specific  dutinctions 
between  the  two  species,  303.  distinc- 
tions of  ather  species  resolyed  ultimately 
into  identity  and  diversity,  305.  the 
property  of  all  quantity,  what,  ibid. 
quantity  passes  into  relation,  *6ici.  passes 
Uirough  all  the  other  arrangements,  308. 
sublime  idea  of  its  efficacy,  according  to 
Plotinus  and  lamblichus,  309.  compared 
to  the  predicament  tokere^  387. 

QuinctUian,  257,  310,  339,  377,  382. 

Quotations,  apology  for  their  number,  381, 
382.  justified  by  examples,  382. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  24a 

Hasa  tabula,  the  human  mind  or  inteUect 
so  called,  and  why,  284,  370. 

Rational  and  irrational  &cnlties,  371. 

Reason,  320,  371.  its  object,  i^.  some- 
times oTerwhelmed  by  the  passions,  some- 
times obeyed  by  them,  373,  374. 

Relatiyes,  other  arrangements  or  prediear 
ments  pass  into  them,  305.  commutable 
in  their  character,  ibid,  306.  why  ex- 
pressed by  a  plural,  311.  their  force  and 
efficacy,  312.  true  and  genuine  relatiyes, 
what,  ibid,  313.  their  properties  are,  to 
reciprocate,  313.  to  be  understood  both 
of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal  preci- 
sion, Md,  both  of  them  to  co-exist,  and 
cease  at  the  same  instant,  314.  other 
predicaments  connected  with  relation, 
305,  312,  313.  relation  appean  trivial, 
yet,  in  &ct,  is  of  the  last  importance, 
3 1 4, 3 1 5.  the  basis  of  moral  duties,  3 1*5, 
316.  supplies  connection,  where  con- 
tinuity fiuls,  316.  relation  traced  through 
the  universe,  ibid,  those  of  the  sun  to 
the  world,  317.  of  the  earth  to  v^e- 
tiblcs,  ibid,  of  animals,  fiunilies,  civil 
politics  to  each  other,  ibid.  318.  of  ve- 
getables, 318.     relations  amicable,  319. 


hostile,  ibid,  hostile  relation  gave  rise  to 
the  phenomenon  of  evil,  320.  chief  and 
supreme  relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
Ood,  322.  utility  of  this  arranscment, 
ibid,  things  intelligible,  and  intelkction  ; 
things  sensible,  and  sensation ;  how  these 
become  relatives,  323. 

Rest,  the  natural  opposite,  or  contrary  to 
motion,  363.  its  several  species.  378, 
379.  cessation  of  local  motion,  378.  of 
growth,  ibid,  of  the  vital  energies,  Und. 
of  bodily  labour,  ibid,  of  study,  investi- 
gation, and  deliberation,  ibid,  of  war, 
379. 

Roscius,  more  admired,  when  he  acted  with- 
out a  mask,  348. 

Sanctius,  378. 

Sanderson,  258,  313,  385,  342,  351. 

Swidys,  382. 

Sappho,  293. 

Satura,  or  satira,  when  applied  to  writings, 
did  not  mean  at  first  either  sarcasm  or 
calumny,  383. 

Satyrus,  the  actor,  349. 

Scaliger,  379. 

Science,  is  of  contraries,  332.  sciences  and 
arts,  their  subordination,  and  common 
dependence  on  the  fint  philosophy,  356. 
science  prior  to  art,  ibid,  its  etymology 
in  Greek,  378.  no  science  of  particulars, 
254.  sciences  and  arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  firom,  the  several  arrangements 
or  categories,  by  examples  taken  from 
each  of  them,  383, 384. 

Scripture,  260,  264,  282,  287,  310,  322, 
339,  348,  353,  354,  375,  379. 

Seneca,  368,  369,  371,  382. 

Sensation,  not  taught,  but  perfect  from  the 
beginning,  294.  a  species  of  knowledge, 
370. 

Sense,  common,  what,  309. 

Sensible  objects,  diffier  from  r^tives,  how, 
314.  sensible  objects,  common  to  many 
or  all  of  the  senses,  what,  and  how  many, 
364. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  quoted,  279. 

Shakspeare,  269,  292,  299,  300,  316,  324, 
336. 

Sibyl,  Cumean,  289. 

Sicily,  345. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  248. 

Silva,  a  wood  or  grove,  meant  a  miscellany 
treatise,  why,  383. 

Simplicius,  his  account  of  the  predicaments, 
257.  wrote  a  valuable  tract  upon  the 
subject,  250.  quoted,  262,266, 281, 291, 
293,  297,  298,  309,  311,  312,  314,  315, 
322.  his  account  of  the  enharmonic 
system,  and  of  the  Stoic  writings,  in  the 
age  when  he  lived,  323.  quoted,  324, 
325,  326,  328,  336,  337, 342,  351,  352, 
355,  358. 
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Situation.    See  Position. 

Sleep  and  drath,  brothen,  348, 878.  ileem 
what,  378. 

Social  iiympathv,  291.   itate,  370. 

Socrates,  284,  307,  379,  380. 

SophfK'lea,  348. 

Soul,  its  three  great  principlea,  280.  itidf 
not  visible,  but  known  &xMn  its  opem> 
tions,  Md,  immortal,  288. 

Space,  of  place  and  time,  connected  with 
motion,  how,  364. 

Sphere,  has  no  position,  or  situation,  though 
it  occupy  place,  343,  345. 

Spontaneous,  how  it  differs  from  forced, 
368.  what  it  is,  and  what  constitutes  it, 
368,  369,  370. 

Stai  and  miet^  peculiar  nsei  of  them,  378. 

Statins,  383. 

Stoics,  2.54,  269,  369.  account  of  the  state 
of  their  writings  in  the  time  of  Simplicins, 
323. 

Strife,  its  utility,  321. 

Stuart,  383. 

Sublunary,  mraning  of  the  word,  269. 

Substance  and  attribute,  255,  381.  general 
and  particular,  255.  at  the  head  of  the 
predicaments,  257.  substance  natural, 
now  continued,  or  carried  on,  259.  sub* 
stance,  its  properties,  considered  logically, 
268.  has  no  contraries  within  itself  ibid, 
but  susceptible  of  them  all,  ibid» 

Substantial  form,  what,  275, 297, 298.  362. 

Suidas,  286. 

Sun,  his  relations  and  duties,  317.  a  cause 
of  ^ncrntion,  321.  presides  over  his 
proper  system,  349. 

Supreme  IJoinj?,  279,  281,  290,  296,  322, 
326,334,341,350,380. 

SvoToix^c^  264.    Sec  Co-arrangement 

Sydenham,  his  elegant  translation  of  Plato, 
*  350,  378. 

Syllogisms,  251,  252,  374. 

Sylvsi,  matter,  270,  321.  sylvaj,  miscel- 
lanies, 3K3. 

SyHtcms  of  nature,  four:  one,  which  ad- 
mitted no  God,  286.  a  second,  which 
supposed  gods,  that  gave  themselves  no 
trouble,  287.  a  third,  which  only  era- 
ployed  them  on  difficult  occasions,  ifnd, 
a  fourtli,  which  supposed  Divine  Pro- 
vidence never  to  cease  fur  a  moment, 
ibid, 

Tacitus,  358. 

Taste,  what  it  is,  383.  its  natural  union, 
ibid. 

Temple,  sir  W.  248. 

Terms,  simple,  their  importance,  252.  what 
they  represent,  Udd.  their  character,  253. 
such  among  them  as  denote  when  and 
wherc^  337.  such  lis  denote  them  not) 
yet  denote  tinte  and  pUtcej  ibid,  338. 

Terence,  291,310. 


Thalea,  hit    idea  ^rtiMfrnfay  the 
876.    fine  eentunent  eboot  KetidiaB, 
UmL  287. 

Themistiiia,  266.  hia  idea  of  BBttec,^ 
269,290. 

Theognia,  265, 

Thiaaea  PaetoB,  248,  350. 

TibaUiu,81]. 

rimaeua,  270,  271,  272,  292. 

Time,  place,  both  of  them  qnantztiea,  HI 
885.  time,  how  diatingmahed  from  sAcr 
qnantitiea  contiimoiu,  304b  'Itfftiitnw 
a  pecaliar  one  belonging  to  ti»^  ni 
phice,  OmL  time  infinite! j  divisade  a 
power,  but  not  in  act,  OmL  harii^  i 
genua,  and  a  dififerenoe,  may  be  deU. 
885.  ito  use  in  lifia,  and  >»imi«r»  dEwt, 
836.  connection  with  hunan  afiiis  p> 
nemtes  tdben,  335,  337. 

Tom  Dewe^  274. 

Tragedy  and  comedy  made  out  of  the  ok 
letters,  350. 

Transition.    See  Motion. 

Tmth,  all  truth,  good,  374.  ito  union  witk 
taste,  in  fine  writing,  383.  all  tnitl. 
nmihir  and  congenial,  247,  888.  caaat- 
quence  of  thia  in  the  forming  of  ck- 
ractera,  247.  in  the  elegance  of  campoii- 
tion,  383. 

Typhoeus,  the  giant,  bia  pouUons  find? 
enumerated  by  Ovid,  when  he  describe 
how  the  island  Sicily  was  thrown  dm 
him,  345. 

Vanbnigh,  sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and 
his  predicting  the  fine  taste  of  gartieB- 
ing,  now  at  its  height  in  Great  Britain. 
353. 

Vappa.    See  Fopp. 

Varro,  264.  his  account  of  four  predica- 
ments, ibid. 

Vegetative  life,  described,  375.  See  Na- 
ture. 

Velleius  Patcrculus,  248. 

Venus  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  fiiblc  ex- 
plained, 250.  her  motion  aa  a  goddess, 
308.  her  appearance,  311. 

Utility  of  these  arrangements  or  pivdica- 
ments,  253,  258,  381,  382,  383. 

Verbs  tmnsitive,  and  neuter,  where  to  be 
found  among  the  predicaments,  327. 

Verulam,  lord,  272. 

Virgil,  276,  280,  281,  287,  288,  2P2,  301, 
302,  308,  311,  317,  320,  324,  328,  332, 
336,  339,  340,  347,  348,  354,  358.  361, 
•874,  375,  376,  378,  379. 

Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hereulea,  326.  moral 
virtue,  296. 

Unifying  comprehension,  the  property  of 
mind,  289,  290.  ^ 

Union,  262,  321,322. 

Volition  and  perception,  their  objecta  coin* 
cido,  where,  374. 
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*TiroKtlfituou  and  t\ih  ^^^  ^^ey  differ,  269.  relative  to  each  indiyidua],  338.    use  of 

Upton,  248,  287.  the  precise  wkerCf  in  computing  distant 

places^  ibid,     compared  with  quantity, 

Wallis,  335,  342,  351.  337. 

Wants,  their  efficacy,  316, 317, 322.  source  Wilton  house,  its  valuable  marbles,  347. 

of  connection,  369.   founded  on  percep-  Wisdom,  book  of,  375. 

tion,  373.    the  source  of  animal  motion.  Words,  things,  ideas,  all  respect  simple 

ibid,   lead  to  arts  and  industry,  379.   to  terms,  and  how,  252,  253. 

have  few  wants  is  great ;  to  have  none,  World,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  316, 

divine,  ibid,  317.    a  theatre,  320.    made  by  reason 

When,  connected  with  time,  335.  its  na-  and  design,  340. 
ture  and  character,  337.    coincides  with 

tohere^  ibid,  an  enlarged  when,  and  a  pre-  Xenophon,  the  speech  he  gives  to  Cyrus 

dse  one,  both  of  them  relative  to  each  in-  when  dying,  280,  283.    his  account  of 

dividual,  338.    use  of  the  precise  when,  the  carth^s  justice,  317.   of  Virtue,  Plca- 

in  computation  of  distant  time,  ibid,  sure,  and  Hercules,  326.    quoted,  379, 

Where,  connected  with  place,  335.   its  na-  380. 
ture  and  character,  337.    coincides  with 

whcTi,  Hid.    where  and  when  called  by  Zpy,  Z£a,  the  first  applied  to  plants,  or 

Simplicius   brothers,  ibid,    an    etUarffed  vegetables  ;  the  latter  not  applied,  and 

where,  and  a  precise  one,  both  of  them  why,  372. 
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AiiAssiu.K,  luliiihs  47!^  illuntrioat  race, 
iVW.    i-xtiii;jui!<lii-d,  when,  4UJ^  4U6. 

AU-Ianl,  IVtcr,  iiiiil  llotniui,  5U8. 

AhiilfitLv,  Anihiiin  hiKUirinii,  account  of 
of  iiiin,  4ttO.    iiuoiiMi,  /ximm. 

Abiilpliani^iiiH,  Ambiau  histoiiaii,  ocoonnt 
hiiii.  4 HI).    i{unU'«l,  fituvim, 

Anulfiiir,  the  yhux  wlicrc  Plato  taught, 
4i;i.  * 

Acodi'iuy,  New,  by  Areesilat  and  Car- 
neiulcH,  4'i]. 

Acci-ut,  ditfrn  from  quantity,  hnw,  HHk 
niriintcly  dir>tin^MiiH}uMl,  anciRiitty,  iltwi, 
pn>v:iilinl  at  Ifiiglh  ovi;r  quantity,  40}{, 
.'il.i.    KifiqilcA  of  itN  fdiTce,  40!),  410. 

AciTiitunI  qiuuitity.  utod  even  by  ckiMic 
writcnsaiid  by  whiiiii,aiid  how  far,  411. 
pn'vaiU  in  KiiglJHli  vene,  and  in  that  of 
ull  the  other  modem  laiiguagea,  411, 
412. 

Accumiihitinn,  exeiiipliffed,  40*2,403.  cause 
or  reaiton  of  its  fonv,  40.'),  404. 

Accunu'v,  ini|Mirtant  every  where,  but 
wlieru  moHt  mi,  4*J5. 

AcroiiticK,  chniiHtjrranih,  wingH,  nltATK,  eggs, 
6u'.  tinely  det«crilMHl,  o*J<l,  .VJl. 

Acts  of  tlie  Ap<>!itlris  4(i4. 

Addi»i>n,  liis  elegant  ci>medy,  44().  superior 
Ut  ISwift,  both  in  diction  and  wit  and 
phihintliropy,  53H.  lino  comment  on  Mil- 
tim,  3!M. 

Admiration,  upon  wliat  foundcd,40I.  fooliAh, 
how  cunnU  453. 

Adrian,  a  capital  benefactor  to  Athens 4(>4. 

/Kliiiii,  .VJo. 

/KiM'an  Sylvian  (aftcrwanl  pope  Pius  the 
Second)  drphires  the  Liking  of  C'onHtiin- 
tii)0]>le,  and  dcKcribeH  its  stiiti>,  imme- 
diately pri'viouH  to  that  futid  event,  470*. 

/KMihincH,  till'  Socnitic,  4.V2. 

Affability,  mh.'  Salad  in*  4ij0. 

Agriculture,  in  Arabian  Spiun,  how  excel- 
Init,  /)41. 

Alaric  tjiken  Home,  4Gi>, 

Albigeois  cruelty  of  thr  cruMders  to\^-urds 
them,  .')0"J.    Sv  Ik'zierH — InqiiiHitioiL 

Alcidanuis  liiN  fme  mrt;iphor  in  describing 
the  <.MyK«ey,  441. 

Alcuin,  4!)7. 

Alexander  thr  <ireaL,  4')3. 

Alcxiindrian  libmrj',  bunit,  4.>8,  478. 

AU'xiuH,  (ift»ek  em()eror,  .")30. 

Allegn>  and  IVnsernwi  of  Milton,  403.  Sc* 
Aa-nniulation. 

Alliteration,  4 1 1.  examples  of,  from  Liitin, 
iffi'l.  fnuu  <  iriH^k,  4 1  .>.  from  old  Kiiglinh, 
ihiti.  from  Kniilish  h^ss  ancient,  I'/yiW.  41  <». 
from  modem  Kni;li»h)  41<>. 

Alnuunuii,  caliph,  the  ureat  patnui  of  litera- 
ture. 479,  4HH. 


Alnuuizor,  Caliph,  470. 

AI-Mostaacm,  caliph,  hi*  mean  bekirise 
4.05. 

Alpharabi,  479. 

Amalti,  the  city,  wherr  the  Piwu  f^ 
Justinian's  Cod(%  .54 M. 

AmnoniuK,  his  description  of  eontDivi 
4U2.  account  of  hiin,  and  his  v^uibj 
cummenta,  457. 

Amnu,  ASH,  48.'*. 

'ApoyrAfHiris.     See  IMmotctt. 

Ana|Krstic  meaanro,  its  aolemnitv  r^ 
beauty.  5'JU. 

Angel  of  death,  48.^ 

Anger,  fthould  remit,  and  why,  43S. 

Anna  Coinneua,  530,  531. 

Annominatic  name  with  alUtentio,  415. 

Anson,  his  adventure  u-ith  an  old  Gmi 
4ii. 

Anthology,  Greek.  Sec  Planodi**,  47' 
473. 

Antipater,  463. 

Antiphona,  dcacribed,  549. 

Arabians,  478 — 40 fi.  their  national  th 
meter,  478,  4K2.  fiivouriHl  mcdiciwac- 
astrology-,  4f*2,  4.04,  49.r.  hnd  no  \^ 
of  civil  liberty,  49.5,  ,543.  their  pnrtr 
484—487.  loved  allegory,  4«.t.  thfl 
degeneracy,  406. 

Arabian  jioetry.     See  Poetry. 

ArntuH,  4t)4. 

Arcesiln-s  401. 

Aristophanes  4f)9. 

Aristotle,  father  of  critieinnv,  2il9.  quot^i 
401,  40*2,  404,  40fi,  407,  lOJ!,  4\X  iV 
41<;,  427.  4*28,  4*29,  430,  431,  432,  4-^ 
4.36,  437,  438,  439,  440,  441,  442,  4J: 
444,  44:.,  446,  449,  4ol,  4.5-2,  4Co.  vA 
4IJ2,  41)7,  470,  487,  490,  501,  508,  .il« 
.51!>,  ,5.30,  540. 

Arrian's  Epictetus,  397. 

Aiihley,  Ilonouniblc  Maurice  Ash.  Cowftfi 
his  fine  translation  of  the  Cvropoxlia 
39.5. 

Astrologj',  492,  494,  49,5. 

Atheism,  what  leads  to  it,  538. 

Athrmeuft  4()3,  4ii7. 

AtheUK,  a  place  of  education,  4fi4.  of  phi 
losophind  ri'treat,  ihU.  St.  Pmd  tJioit 
iffid.  besieged  by  ALiric,  4(>5.  Iiuw  aave^ 
and  by  whom,  ihUL  taken,  and  by  whom 
4«U).  present  chanu:ter  of  itti  inhabiuint! 
from  Spon,  Whwler,  and  Stuart,  4ii*7. 

Atlienians,  4.>9.  their  high  t;i!)U%  when  i 
bi.>giui|  ilfiii.  burvivcd  their  empire,  4(>l 
4(;3. 

A  tticii,  still  famous  for  olivcN  and  honev»  46^ 

Atticus.     StX!  T.  Pomiwnius. 

Averroes,  479.  his  {Kitiimce,  4I»1.  his  coir 
ment  \\\^m  Aristotle,  4!*<>. 
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AngattUB,  464.  Carter,  Mrs.,  excellent  translator,  why,  395. 

ATicenna,  479.  Catastrophe,  in  dranus,  difficult,  433.  how 
Aulus  OelliuB,  his  enigma,  444.  it  is  effected  often  in  tragedy,  ibid,   how 

Bacon,  Roger,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499.        in  comedy,  ilnd.  lame  expedients  in  both, 
Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  his  judgment  upon        ibid,  happy  catastrophe  suited  for  comedy, 

strange  stories,  466.  429,  430.  unhappy  for  tragedy,  ibut, 

Bagdad,  when  founded,  and  by  whom,  495.  Cave,  the  author,  456,  508. 

when  taken,  ibid.  496.  Cause,  always  exists,  but  not  always  ap- 
Banquet,  imperial,  at  Constantinople,  part        parent,  401.    should  always  be  traced, 

of  its  ceremonial,  471.  otherwise  all  is  darkness,  ilid. 

Barbarians,   Western   Latins,  499.      See  Cebes,  perfect  MS.  of  his  work  in  the  king 

Barons,  Counts,  &c.  of  France's  library,  545,  546. 

Barbarians,  Persians  so  called,  both  by  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  471. 

old  Greeks  and  modem  Arabians,  484.  eluded,  how,  and  by  whom,  490. 

Barons,  499, 531.   See  Counts,  Barbarians,  Chance,  nothing  happens  by,  388, 399, 401. 

Sui.  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  524. 

Barrington,  his  Taluable  book,  528.  Chaucer,  genesdogy  of  English  poets  from 
Battle,  trials  by,  455,  531.  him,  518.   his  language  obsolete,  his  wit 

Bayle,  495.  and  learning  excellent,  ibid,    his  litera* 

Beauty,  natural  or  inanimate,  whence  de-        ture  and  philosophy,  ibid.  519.    takes 

rived,  525, 526.  See  Tempe,525.  Viigil,        from  Aristotle,  and  how,  519. 

and  Horace,  ibid.   Milton,  526.   Leknd,  Chivalry,  530. 

527.    Sannazariua,  ibid.    Petrarch,  Md,  Christianus  Fredericns  Matthaei,  a  learned 

Cyrus,  528.    Philip  le  Bell,  ibid,  professor  in  the  university  of  Mofcow, 

Bede,  497.  549^  550. 

Beginners,  advice  to,  404, 405,  449,  450.  Church,  470.    its  superior  knowledge,  both 
Beings,  aerial,  fighting  for  their  friends:        in  the  East  and  West,  whence,  529.   its 

Minerva  and  Achilles;  Castor  and  Pol-        humanity,  531. 

lux ;  St  Oeoige,  St  Demetrius,  and  St  Cicero,  a  critic,  first  in  rank  among  tho 

Mercury ;  Peter  de  Pas,  465.  Romans,  890.   his  tract  De  Oratore,  ibid. 

Bcntley,his  strange  idea  of  conjecture,  397.        quoted,  407,  408,  412,  413,  417,  418^ 

his  strange  treatment  of  the  Paradise        419,438,460,461,462,463,464,465, 

Lost,  398.    his  fine  tract   De  Metris        471,475,476,501,508. 

Terentianis,  411.  Cimabue,  the  first  Italian  painter,  taught 
Bessario,  477.  by  Greeks,  514. 

Besicres,  sacked  by  the  crusaders  in  a  pe-  Circulation,  providential,  539. 

culiar  way,  502.  Classes  of  men  in  letters,  during  the  middle 
Boccaccio,  490.  age,  three,  456. 

Boethius,  translated  into  Greek,  by  whorn^  Classics,  their  value,  398. 

470.  Climate,  iu  effect,  532. 

Bohadin,  Arabian  historian,  account  of  him.  Coffee,  a  council  of  divines  held  upon  it,  542. 

480.    extracts  from  his  history,  480 —  Comic  poetry,   subsequent  to  tragic  and 

484.    and  again,  511,  512.  epic,  why,  400. 

Bombast  style,  prior  to  the  classical,  why,  Commentators,  391,  457. 

400.  Commodianus,  a  bad  poet,  408.   samples  of 
Books,  corrupted  in  how  many  ways,  396.         his  bad  verses,  ibid,  409. 

Bossu,  434,  439.  Commodus,  464. 

Brown's  Fasciculus  Rerun,  &c.  a  curious  Composition,  numerous,  889, 390, 399, 405 

book,  498.  —408. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  458,  463.  Concatenation.    See  Accumulation. 

Buckingham,  duke  of^  a  critic,  392.  Conjecture,  critical^  397.    its  misuse,  Aid, 
Csesar,  his  clemency  to  the  Athenians,  463.         398.  and  use,  398. 

Cab'phate,  its  splendour,  479,  485,  489.  Constantino,  founder  of  the  city  called  after 

ita  extinction,  496.  him,  470,  476. 

Caliphs,  instances  of  their  affiibility,  resent-  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  his  book  of 

ment,  munificence,  public  works,  487 —        the  ceremonial  of  the  B3nEantine  court, 

490.    story  of  the  odiph  and  his  physi-        471.  remarkable  instances  of  it,  ibid. 

cian  Honain,  493.    of  the  same  and  his  Constantinople,    454,  470.     Latin   MSS. 

physician  Bactish,  ibid,  of  another  caliph        were  probably  preserved  in  its  libraries, 

and  his  physician,  ibid.  494.  mean  end        471.    sacked  by  the  Barbarians.    See 

of  the  last  reigning  caliph,  495.  Nicetas,  and  502. 

Cambalu,  supposed  Uie  modem  Pekin,  de-  Contemplation,  noblest  species  o^  539. 

scribed  522.  Conversation.    See  Sahidin,  481.    See  also 
Carrion-crows,  know  what  they  like,  452.  493,  494. 

2o 
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Cornelitu  Nepot,  465.  433.  may  be  justly  admired  §at  &« 

CoanU,  530.     their  employ,   531.     See  other  merita,  446,  447.    yet  to  be  pa- 
Barons  and  Barbarians.  feet,  must  be  complete  in  erery  part,44& 

Critics,  modem,  philosophical,  392.     his-  illostEated  from  painting,  44^.   Eogfi^ 

torical,  392 — 395.   corrective,  396.  drama  capable  of  improTement,  and  hfi; 

Critics,  young,  advised  in  two  respects,  as  iUd. 

to  tJie  conduct  of  their  judgment,  404,  Drummer,  comedy.     See  Addisoo. 

405.  Drjden,  406,  4 1 0,  4 1 6,  438, 442,  443, 531. 

Critics,  English,  enumemted,  394.  Duck,  civilian,  501. 

Criticism,  its  origin,  388,  389.   its  objects,  Durfey,  453. 

389.    the  philosophical,  chi^^  L  and  iiL  Ecclesiastes,  quoted,  588. 

392.  the  historical,  chap.  iL  and  iiL  392,  Ecclesiastica.     See  Choirh. 

393.  the  corrective,  chap.  v.    philoso-  Edgcumb,  moont,  526,  5*28. 

phical  critics  enumerated,  chap.  L    hi»'  Education,  places  of,  same  in  Enghnd  be- 

torical  critics  enumerated,  391.    correo-  fore  the  conquest  as  now,  501.    plsaef 

tive  critics  enumerated,  thap.  v.  criticism  education  daring  the    time  of  Edvsri 

has  been  misused,  39/.    yet  defended,  the  Confessor,  &tL    daring  the  one  d 

398.   its  three  species  repeated,  399.  Henrj  the  Sixth,  524.     perhaps  befso 

Crusades,  455.    Baldwin's  crusade,  472.  from  Vencnible  Bede,  506. 

when  they  began,  501.  accounts  of  them,  Edward,  Confeaeor.     See  William  dnke  d 

503,  530,  531.  Normandy. 

Crusaders,  their  destructive  barbarity,  472  E^tha,  queen,  and   wife   to  Edward  tfe 

— 475.    their  character  by  Nicetas,  475.  Confessor,  an  aocompliahed  woman,  both 

Crusaders,  their  cruelty,  474,  502.     (See  in  knowledge  and  in  Tirtue^  500,  50L 

Bczieres  and  Constantinople.)  causes  of  Elements  of  natural  beaaty,  four,  525, 5%. 

their  cruelty,  506.     murdered  all  the  of  the  universe,  aa  few,  ibid, 

Mahometans,  when  they   took  Jerusa-  Eloquence,  the  nobleat,  where  to  be  fooi^ 

lem,  482,  483.    never  mended,  but  grew  390. 

worse,  475,  501,  532.  Emanuel  Martin,  a  critic,  39SL 

Cupping,  described  in  an  enigma,  444.  Empiric,  story  of,  394. 

Curiosity,  cautioned  against,  and  why,  438.  Eneas,  402,  403,  539. 

Custom,  its  force,  483.  English  authors  quoted,  why,  400. 

Cyclopes,  their  brutality,  whence,  532.  English  Drama,  may  be  improved,  how,447. 

Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  finely  translated,  English  language,   its    praise,  394.     vlir 

395.  quoted,  400.  its  quantity,  for  the  grester 

Dante,  518.  part,  accentual,  yet  sometimes  syllahk, 

Del-Rio,  465.  411,412. 

Demetrius  of  Phalera,  a  critic,  389.    his  Enigmas,  444.    from  Aristotle,  ibid,  fnm 

character  as  such,  ilnd,  quoted,  408, 416,  Aulus  Oellius,  ibid. 

420.  Ennius,  his  alliteration,  416. 

Demosthenes,  549.  Epic  and  tragic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  whv, 

Despotism,  Oriental,  495,  543.  400. 

AidyoM,     See  Sentiment  Epictetus,  460. 

Diction,  its  species  described,  439 — 445.  Epicurus,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine,  461. 

the  vulgar,  439.    the  obscure,  ibid,    the  his  gardens,  462. 

elegant,  ibid,    the  metaphorical,  440 —  Epopee  comic,  where  to  be  found,  433. 

443.  *Epfi4p<uc\aL    See  Mercury  and  Hercnlesw 

Dictionaries,  writcra  of,  393,  394.  Escurial   Library,  account    of   its   Anhk 

Dido,  restless,  while  othen  rest,  401.  MSS.,  540 — 543. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  when  entire,  469.  Engenius,  the  Qitek    translator    of   the 

Diogenes  Laert  389,  460,  461.  Oeorgics,  550. 

Dion,  Chrysost  Oratio,  549.  Euripides,  398,  438,  450,  452,  457,  469. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  a  critic,  389,  Eustatbius,  commentator  upon  Homer,  470. 

418.  his  character  as  such,  iU(/.   quoted,  Eustratius,  commentator  upon  Aristotle,470. 

420.  Fables,  dramatic,  their  species,  428,  &c 

Discovery,  dramatic,  AiwyvjSpMrii,  described,  tragic  fable,  430 — 432.  comic  fisble,  429, 

429,431,446.  432.  good  fiibles,  rare,  432.  fiibleofthe 
Domestic  stories,  their  force,  447.  Fatal  Curiosity  described,  431.  super- 
Dramatic  piece,  defined,  427.    its  consti-  latively  excellent,  ibid,    tragic  fisUe,  the 

tuent  parts,  how  many  and  what,  427,  soul  of  tragedy,  and  why,  432.   where  to 

428.    which  of  these  parts  appertain  to  be  found,  447,  449.  fable,  manners,  and 

the  poet,  which  to  other  artists,  428.  sentiment,  estimated  by  Horace,  447. 

dramatic  piece  often  £eu1s  in  the  fisble,  Fabricius,  457,  465,  468,  469,  470,  472. 

4  32.  more  often  admired  for  other  merito,  473,  474,  475,  507,  5 1 7,  546. 
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Faktail^  461. 

Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  ito  &ble,  431.  its 
manners,  435.  its  sentiment,  436, 437. 

Faust,  John,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499. 

Fazelius,  the  historian,  532. 

Feet,  syllabic,  405.  the  heroic,  406.  the 
iambic,  407.  the  peean,  ibid.  408.  the 
cietic,  408.  English  iambics,  ibid.  Eng- 
lish spondees,  i6M{.  English  dactyls,  t6^ 

Feudal  tenures,  a  supposed  sketch  of  their 
rise,  532. 

Fielding,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  character, 
433.  his  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones,  master-pieces  in  the  comic  epopee, 
ibid. 

Floras,  448. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  admirable 
book,  523,  524.  his  literature,  524. 

Fortitude,  trae,  by  what  supported,  539. 

Franks.    See  Latins. 

Friend,  another  self,  a  Peripatetic  and  Ara- 
bic sentiment,  487. 

FuUer,  465,  474,  484,  501,  502. 

Future,  how  seen  in  the  past,  539. 

Gardens,  of  Epicuras,  462.  modem,  their 
change  from  bad  to  good,  526. 

Garrick,  418. 

G.  Gemistus,  477. 

Genius,  none  but  men  o^  can  metaphorize 
well,  440.  genius  never  cramped  by 
rules,  449,  450. 

Gerbertus,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  488.  be- 
came pope,  ibid,  thought,  from  his  know- 
ledge, a  magician,  ibid.  499. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  415,  511. 

Glossary,  a  singular  one,  410. 

Vp^Iiii.    See  Sentiment. 

Gnomologic  sentiment,  its  character,  437. 
its  species,  438.  should  be  used  sparingly, 
ibid,  whom  it  becomes,  ibid. 

God,  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational,  401. 
never  forsakes  muikind,  456.  nor  leaves 
himself  without  a  witness,  533.  his  pro- 
vidential circulation,  539.    See  Piety. 

Good-breeding,  its  most  perfect  model,  when 
and  where  it  existed,  390. 

Good-humour,  its  importance,  538. 

Gothic  architecture,  finest  sample  of  it, 
where,  524. 

Grammar,  391,  510,  511. 

Grammar,  -writers  upon,  393,  394. 

Gratian,  a  monk,  collected  and  published 
the  Canon  Law,  501. 

Gray,  416. 

Great,  who  are  commonly  called  so,  504. 

Greece,  andent,  its  character,  388. 

Greek  language,  its  quantity  syllabic  de- 
generates into  accentual,  409.  preserved 
a  competent  purity  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 475. 

Greek  genius,  not  yet  extinct,  477. 

Greek  authors,  the  capital,  translated  into 
Arabic,  479,  480. 


Greeks,  Byzantine,  account  of  th^  taste 
and  literature,  456—477. 

Gronovius,  (Thesaur.  Antiq.  Grsecar.)  463, 
464,  466,  546. 

Guide,  403. 

Gulliver,  538. 

Gurdun,  Bertram  de,  wounds  flichard  Coeur 
de  Leon  mortally,  513.  his  intrepid  an- 
swer to  Richard,  as  this  last  lay  dying, 
ibid. 

Guy's  Cliff,  527. 

Gymnasia,  their  end,  462.  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  Mercury  and  Hercules,  why,  463. 

Habits,  how  easy,  when  acquired,  418, 481. 

Hagley,  526. 

Hamlet,  play  o^  its  awful  opening,  403. 
(See  Accumulation.) 

Hamlet,  his  manners,  questionable,  and 
why,  434,  435,  503.   quoted,  451. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  463. 

Helen,  a  capital  statue  of^  described,  474. 

Heloisa.    See  Abelard,  508. 

Henry  the  First,  505.  a  learned  prince,  506. 
speech  before  his  fiither,  ibid. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  504. 

Herbelot,  479,  496. 

Hercules  and  Mercury.    See  Gymnasia. 

Hercules,  a  capital  statue  o^  by  Lysippus, 
described,  473. 

Hermogenes,  415. 

Herodes,  called  Atticus,  why,  465. 

Heroes  major,  Attila,  Tottila,  &c  393. 

Heroes  minor,  Edmundus,  Bemoldus,  Dago- 
bertus,  Hucbaldus,  HUdigrim,  Halabal- 
dus,&c.516,5]7. 

Hildebert,  archbishop,  his  fine  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  his  warm  verses,  507. 

Histoire  Ecdesiastique,  531. 

History,  may  furnish  &bles  dramatic,  447, 
449.  its  different  modes,  463,  464. 

Hody,  475,  476. 

Holy  War.    See  War. 

Homer,  404.  his  poems  debased  from  hexa- 
meters into  trochaics,  409.  his  fine  use 
of  the  metaphor,  441.  his  bad  pun,  444. 
quoted,  450,  452,  470,  486,  499,  516, 
520,  534.  hymn  of  his  to  Ceres,  and 
fragment  of  another  to  Bacchus,  in  the 
library  at  Moscow,  551. 

Honain,  a  Christian  physician,  fine  story  ofl 
493. 

Horace,  a  critic,  390.  quoted,  401,  435, 
442,  443.  paraphrased,  447.  quoted, 
ibid.  452,  459,  462, 464,  468,  475,  487, 
492,  516,  521,  525,  535. 

Hospitality,  Arabian,  478,  482,  486. 

Humanity  and  bounty,  487. 

Hymettus,  still  fiunons  for  honey,  467. 

Hyperides,  entire,  when,  469. 

Ibrahim,  contest  for  his  body,  as  for  that  of 
Patrodus,  485. 

Jcrasalem,  called  the  Holy  City,  both  by 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  512.  taken 
by  the  former,  482.   by  the  latter,  483. 
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Ignorance,  lemlfi  to  ndmimtion,  401.  Latins  or  Frank «,  456,  472.    ignon 

Imiuition,  ninn-  perft'ct,  as  arv  the  nnniber  their  hiitj,  49d. 

of  n>M>mM:iiic(>s  in  which  it  reseinblei  I^w,  canou  and  civil,  when  thej  be 

the  thin;;  iiniuitod,  44H.     inntances  in  dourifth  in  We»tcm  Knrope,  and  b] 

plu>4>,  iW.  intiiiK%44U.  proof  from  con-  cauiieA.  5U I.    their  cifcctk  i6idL 

tnirii.'H,  if'itl.  I^ear,  430. 

Inipn-«thionfl9|)iVbcnt  and  remote,  their  dif-  Ijcnmed  men,  their  Oriental  charade 

fiTrnii\  ii'Ml,  I^ieaming,  when  it  mont  fluurished 

Inilii;n:itioii,  4}IH.  middle  ago,  and  why,  .500,  311. 

lngiilp1iiis4.'>N.  his  con ^Trsntion  with  qaecn  won^t  state,  when,  oO<>.  when  it  m 

KKitiiiu'i^'O.  ari-uunt  of  Kngliah  niunnora,  and  whence,  ibifl.  518.  5I*>. 

f/iu/.     of  hiH  own  inlucation,  501.    his  Lelund,((iuyVClitf  described  by  him 

fttrtunr,  htiw  mude,  and  by  whom,  ibitt.  Jjcnity,  404. 

IniiiiviMit  thi'  Tliinl,  pope,  ni0fle«t  account  Letters  their  great  patron,  Aluiamun 

(»f  hinihi'If,  4.'ki.    fund  of  cnisodcs  aind  a  Turkish  envoy  in   a  latv  jioriud 

n*pd  fXconiiuunicationiH  ifwL  his  love  for  them,  4!)(i. 

Iminiriox  philnliifrii-al,  3U}>,  o'MK  Ijexicons,  391. 

ln(|uiMii(ii),  it>  HMs  .VU'J.    whence  it  took  LiWrality.     Sec   Saladiny   4(J3.      S< 

itH  tonus  fW.    its  cfiect,  3»4,  500'.   iU  manium,  4H»,  48!(. 

contluct,  543.  Liberty,  civil,  unknown   to  the  Ori 

Invfiitions  capital  ones  of  the  middle  ago,  4.*).%  543. 

533.  Libraries  at  Alexandria,    458.    at 

Inventors  unknoinTi,  533.    yet  all  the  in-  stantinopte,  471.    in    Spain,  undc 

vcution»  referable   to  man  and  human  .Vnibians  490,  542.    that  of  the  V 

wit,  |V#«/.   inference,  i/#k/.  France,  4rt<5.  MSS.  tlicn>,  540.    Ki 

Joannt'N  Kri^4>n;i,  a  mrhular,  487.   his  i|uick  libr.iry,  itc>  Arabic  niauuKripts  54 ( 

ri*plv  to  a  (lull  pini.  ihid.  siime  at  Mount  A  thou,  551. 

John  the  (iniuniiarian  (I'hiloponus),  his  ac-  Life,  age,  descrilMHl    hy    metaphors 

count  of  tlif  burning  of  the  lilinir}'  at  44 1,    how  to  moke  the  bi*)»t  U£c  ; 

Alexandria  by  Chnir,  458.  able,  453. 

.luhn  of  S;iliHl>ur}',  504,  505.   hi^  a^c,  508.  Liking,  importance  of  liking  well ;  pi 

*                                              liiM  claHtiical  tivitc,  ihid.    his  ideas  of  li-  liking  foolihhly,  452,  4.^3.    pmkI  \ 

iNTty  and  servitude,  509.   of  ]ihi]iMH>phy,  to  Ik.>  Icanit,  and  how,  453.     See  1 

ifiiil.    of  virtue  and  felicity,  i/»iti,   of  the  Lillo,  431. 

soul,  iVitV/.  of  art,  and  its  three  reipiihites  Liten»tun\  479,  49<i,  507,  511.    c:ir 

genius  memory,  and  the  rea.sonin^  in-  Home   fnmi  Const^intinople,   w}»t>;i 

cultv,  5lO.    of  nature,  fAi(/.    uf  u'nimniar,  bv  what  incidentK,  477.  514.  of  Th: 

with  re!«}M>ct  to  KubsL'iutiveH.  adjivtives  518,519.    of  Furtcscue,  524.    of  U 

coni|Kiriiiini,  verbrs  time,  tenni^K,  and  con-  547. 

sikrnitieation,  ifiitl.  511.    his  two  works  Livy,  471.  nuuiy  manuM-ripts  of  his  hi 

ami  tiK'ir  names  509,  510.   coincides  in  in   the   Kscuriiil  libnir}',   but   no   % 

sentiment  with  the  author  of  Hermes  copy,  544,  545. 

ami  why,  511.  I^'c.jlilferently  treated  by  the  Peripa 

.lolniMMi,  hi"*  \alu;il)le  dictionary,  394.  ;ni'l  Sloies,  liow.  4fio.  Zenoelcg;int1' 

Ilu)e^lte^s  439.  549.  timfuislunl  it  fn»m  rhetoric  by  a  frimi 

.luHtii-e.    S-e  Siihulin,  481.  Ijon>;inus  a  critic,  390.    his  clinncti 

.luhtin,  4(i5.  Kiu-ii,4V//i/.   tine  iMlition  of  him  by  'J' 

Jut-tiiiian,  471.   his  code  found,  when,  and  3!MI.   lti»  account  of  ntctre  and  rh\ 

when-,  5nl.  4 0({.  quoted.  4-JO. 

.fuvenal,  '>04,  535.  Ij4iwth.  biMho|i,  hin  incomparable  Grai 

KuKter,  4()8.  of  the  Knglish  Umgue,  394. 

Ijtiity,  of  the  middle  ago,  their  ignorance,  Lueian,  4(>9. 

49.').    their  iirnoram-e  and  ViiirlKirity,  530,  Lucretius  414.   hi«  g(Mlh,  »&»(/.    same 

531,  5:i'J,  533.     their  ferocity,  whence,  thohe  of  Kjiicunis -1^>1* 

53J,  533.  Lyca-uni,  the  place  where  Ari>tot]e  tai 

I*:in;;ii:'.i,"',  I'mjlish.    See  Kni:li^h.  4l>l. 

L'ltin  l.imrn:);:'',  lost  its  syllaliie  qiuiii'tity  in  l.yltleton,  1ir>t  Ittnl,  hi>«  fine  lii^tory  oj 

till'  liftli  ctiutury,  H»u.   i-cjimmI  to  In;  the  htate    <if   literature    during    IK-iiry 

common  hmunat'e  of  Uonie  in  the  M'venth  Srond,  511. 

eentury,  40!).  454,  471.     Kit  in  elassics  Maebetli,   his   manners  montlly    li^ul, 

her  IMjMnidi-s.     Latin  tongue,  eonjertun'S  pin'tieally  good,  434.     Set»   Hiehanj 

^                                               c'liMi-niin:!  itsihintion  at('oi!»t.'intinople,  Tliird. 

171.    iH'.liii  <i-remoni;d  there, /W.  Ma;:i<-ians  nien   thoU'jlit    such    by   thi 

Latin  l.iity.    S.'e  I^ity.  noraut  for  being  wise.  18-^.  198,  4!->! 
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Magnanimity,  488.  Miiacnloas  refonnations,  433. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  conqueror  of  Con-  Misanthropy,  derived  from  what,  435,  538. 

stantinople,  454,  466,  476.  leads  to  what,  538.  may  mix  with  friend- 
Mahomet,  founder  of  the  Mahometan  sect  ship,  437. 

and  empire,  482,  512.   his  religion  not  Monosyllables,  English  language  overstocked 

averse  to  letters,  542.  with  them,  417.   lord  Shaftesbury ^s  rule 

Malmesbury,  William  o^  501,  503 — 507.  for  retrenching  them,  ibid,  too  many  even 

Mamlucs,  473.  in  Latin,  cautioned  against  by  Qnintilian, 

Mandeville,  sir  John,  the  traveller,  523.  ibid,   wretched  effect,  when  a  sentence 

his  account  of  Aristotle^s  tomb,  ibid,   <]£  closes  with  many  of  the  lower  sort,  Und, 

his  own  times,  537.  Monks,  Greek,  their  taste,  469. 

Manners,  dramatic,  constituted,  how,  434.  Monkish  historians,  their  praise,  492. 

excellent  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Montague,  Mrs.,  a  fine  critic,  394. 

why,  435,  451.  Mosheim,  456,  502,  508. 

Manuscripts,  393,  540.  Muly  Ismael,  496. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Mount  Music,  used  to  explain  aocmt  and  quantity, 

Athos,  551.  405.  its  great  effects  through  contrariety 

Manuscripts,  Arabic,  in  the  Escurial  library,  or  contrast,  40 1 . 

540.  of  poets,  philosophers,  mathemar  Myro,  painter,  459,  462. 

ticians,  ibid,    of  astronomers,  541.    of  Naude,  Gabriel,  a  fine  book  of  his,  499. 

agriculture,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  Nerva  and  Trajan,  464. 

ibid,   of  chronology,  travels,  and  history,  Nicephorus,  Grecian  emperor,  488. 

541.  of  fiunous  women,  horses,  cameU,  Nicetas,  the  Choniate,  4/2.  his  account  of 
sugar,  and  silk,  542.  of  the  Greek  phy-  the  mischiefs  done  at  Constantinople  by 
sicians  translated,  552.  the  crusade  under  Baldwyn,  ibid,   the 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  at  Moscow,  brongbt  fine  statues  they  there  destroyed,  the 

thither  by  whom,  and  whence,  551.  Juno,  the  Venus  and  Paris,  the  wind- 
Marcus  Antoninus,  464.  obelisk,  the  man  and  the  ass,  the  wolf 
Marcus  Paulus,  the  Venetian  traveller,  521,  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  eagle  and 

522.  his  account  of  Cambalu,  &c.  522.  serpent,  the  pensive  Hercules,  the  cele- 

Masqueiade,  the  word,  how  put  into  Greek,  brated  Helen,  472 — 474.    Nicetas  par- 

550.  ticnlarly   describes   the   Hercules,  473. 

Matthew  Paris,  465,  474,  505.  and  the  Helen,  474.    fine  and  perfect 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  his  manly  and  pleasant  MS.  of  his  history  in  the  Bodleian  library, 

answer,  495.  475.  quoted,  507. 

Medea,  398.  North,  not  the  natural  soil  for  the  fine  arts, 

Menander,  supposed  to  be  extant  in  the  51 4.  why,  546,  547. 

eleventh  century,  469.  Numerous  composition,  389,  399,  405— 

Mergellina,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Sonna-  407. 

zarius,  527.  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophodes,  430,  431. 

Metaphor,  its  amazing  force,  439.   peculiar  Omar,  a  Barbarian,  and  early  caliph,  458, 

to  genius,  and  cannot  be  taught,  ibid,  440.  478,  485. 

its  rise,  440.   arose  from  necessity,  but  Ommiadae,  caliphs,  478.  tyrtmnic  race,  ibid, 

became  an  ornament,  ibid,   its  character  Ordeal,  trials  by,  455. 

and  description,  ibid,    its  great  effsct,  Othello,  430.  his  manners,  poetically  good, 

when  exact,  441.  should  not  be  turgid,  why,  434. 

nor  enigmatic,  nor  contemptible,  nor  im-  Otho  and  Benno,  two    ecclesiastics    and 

proper,  f6M^.  442.  fine  metaphors  of  Shak-  historians,  498,  499. 

speare,   442.    metaphors    obvious,  and  Ovid,  his  fine  description  of  the  god  Ter* 

therefore  naturalized,  443.   some  exalt,  minus,  444.  translated  into  Greek,  470. 

others  depreciate,  ibid,  ought  never  to  be  describes  the  Tempe,  525. 

mixed,  ibid,  487.  Ox  and  ass,  their  taste,  525.    See  Count, 

Metre,  differs  from  rhythm,  how,  406.   all  Baron,  Vulgar. 

men  love  it,  515.  Oxen,  to  embrace,  metaphor,  442. 

Michael  Casiri,  his  fine  catalogue  of  the  Oxford,  place    formed    for    contemplative 

Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  393,  540.  meditation,  462.    of  high  antiquity  as  a 

Middle  characters,  in  no  extreme  of  good  place  of  education,  501.  what  books  they 

or  bad,  435.  studied  there  before  the  conquest,  ibid. 

Middle  age,  388.    ito  extent,  454 — 456,  Paean,  what,  407.   ite  two  species,  ibid,  ita 

469,  470,  507 — 511.    during  it,  great  proportion   the  sesquialter,  ibid,    illus- 

inventions  by  unknown  inventors,  533.  trated  by  examples,  408.    the  foot  for 

compared  with  the  present,  534.  prose,  413.  English  paeans,  iUd, 

Milton,  392, 403,  411,  412,  416,  430,  446,  Paesiello,  sete  a  Greek  ode  to  music,  and 

450,  453,  526.  how,  550. 
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Paiotinff,  445,  447,  448,  459,  461,  463.  Pococke,  the  gnat  Orientalist,  484,  485, 

how  It  diffen  from  poetry,  404.   its  mi-        486,  496. 

gntion,  514.   Landacape,  526.  Poetry,  of  the  Aimbians,  484— ^87.  of  the 
PandroUas,  505,  533.  ktter  Latins,  615—521. 

Paradue   Lett,  injorionaly    treated,  398.  Poeta,  minor,  Leo,  516.    Bemardns  Moda- 

quoted,  526.  nennt,  517.  Odilo,  ibitL 

Ilop^X^*'*  vopo^laM'it,  explained,  415.  Pdcton,  connt  ot     See  William. 

Passions,  tragic,  what,  430.  Political  verses,  what,  409,  410. 

Past  times,  preferred  to  present  by  Viigil,  Polydore  Viigil,  533. 

534.    by  Homer,  Aid,   by  Horace,  535.  Polygnotus,  painter,  445,  459. 

by  Jnfenal,  ibid,  fiict  denied  by  Orosios,  Pompey,  C«sar,  463. 

ibid,  and  in  appearance,  with  jost  fonnda-  Pontanns,  his  account  of  alliteiatioa,  414. 

tion,  i6ti.  Pope,  poet,  416.  and  a  critic  alao,  392. 

Patience,  generous,  491.    See  Arerroeib  Portico,  the  place  where  Zeno  tangfat,  461. 

Paul,  Saint,  at  Athens,  464.  painted  by  Myro  and  Polygnotns,  462. 


Paulus  Jovius,  527.  the  subjects  of  their  pictures,  ibid,  how 

Pansanias,  462.  long  the  pictures  lost^,  ibid^ 

Peircefield,  526,  528.  Potter^s  Areh.  Orsec  461. 

Pericles,  adorns  Athens,  459.  Praise  of  times,  a  species  of  it  ill  founded, 

Period,  its  character  and  utility,  416.  535.    refuted,  how,    536,  537.    a  jost 

n«piWrffio.    See  Rerolution.  comparison  of  times  to  be  formed,  hov, 

Persians,  called  Barbarians,  both  by  Cbeeki  537. 

and  Arabians,  484.  Precedence,  or  order   of  the    constitatiTe 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  amasing  ef-  parts  of  the  drama — the  fitble  first,  445, 

forts  to  drilise  his  empire,  548.   founds  446.  next,  the  manners,  446.   thai  the 

learned  academies,  both  at  St  Petenburg  sentiment,  ibid,  lastly,  the  diction,  ibid. 

and  Moscow,  Md,  Prefiices,  two  excellent  ones  of  Ammoiuas, 

Petrarch,  499,  518,  528.  457. 

Pharezdacus,  sword  o^  485.  Present  times,  compared  with  paat,  534. 

Phidias,  architect  and  sculptor  to  Pericles,  Pridcaux,  bishop,  508. 

459.  Priests  of  Egypt,  the  consequence  of  their 

Philanthropy.    See  Addison.  leisure,  530. 

Philelpbus,  his  account  of  the  Greek  Ian-  Priscian,  471. 

guage  of  Constantinople  in  its  last  tiroes,  Printing,  499,  533. 

475.    of  the  pure  Greek,  then  spoken  at  Pronunciation,  405,  408.     its  importance, 

the  court,  and  by  the  women  of  quality  420. 

in  particular,  t6k2.  Prose,  how  decorated,  406,  408,  414.   iu 

Philology,  its  rise,  387.  peculiar  feet,  what,  407,  408,  413,  4  R 

PhilopoDus.     See  John  the  Grammarian.  bad  writers  of  it,  both  in  Latin  and  iu 

Philosopher,  self-taught,  485.  Greek,  4 1 0. 

Philosophy,  first,  392.  Proteus,  his  fine  song,  473. 

Philosophy  and    letters,   cultivated   most,  Psellus,  Michael,  an  able  scholar,  469.  said 

when,  459,  478.  to  have  commented  Menander,  ibid. 

Philosophy,  its  rise,  387.    its  fell,  457.  Pun,  described,  443.     pun  from   Horace, 

Photius,  character  of  his  work  and  himself^  iUd.    from  Homer,  444.    from  the  aa- 

469.  peror  Charles  the  Bald,  487. 

Physicians,  Greek,  translated  into  Arabic,  Quantity  yerbal,  405.    differs  from  accent, 

552.  how,  ibid,    quantity  accentual   usurped 

Piety,  destroyed,  how,  538,  in  what  it  con-  the  phice  of  syllabic,  when  and   wh?, 

sists,  539.  408—410. 

Pinelli,  a  printer  at  Venice,  410.  Quintilian,  a  critic,  390.    his  character  as 

Places  where  the  philosophers  taught,  461,  such,  ibid,    quoted,  404,  406,  408,  417, 

4G2.     See  Academy,  Lycaeum,  Portica  418,  420. 

Planudes,  a  Greek  monk,  studied  the  Latin  Quixote,  don,  a  character  not  merely  ima- 

classics,470.  published  an  Anthology,  t&.  ginary,  530.    made  probable,  how,  iUdL 

Plato,  a  critic,  as  well  as  philosopher,  389.  resembled  by  whom,  ibid. 

mentioned,  460.    taught  in  the  academy,  Raphael,  453. 

461.    saying  oi^  506.    translated  into  Readings,  various.     See  Various. 

Arabic,  540.  Refinement,  no  good  firom  too  much,  404. 

Pleasure,  its  estimate  by  Epicurus,  461.  Regulus,  401. 

Pliny,  405,  462,  528.  Rembrandt,  447. 

Plutarch,  Arabian  historians  like  him,  how.  Revolution,  dramatic,  Tcpivrrcia,  described. 

480.   quoted,  453,  459,  463,  492,  548,  429,  431,  446. 

549.  Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  392. 
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Rhetoric,  coItiTBted  by  the  Greek  philoso- 
phera,  why,  460,  461.     that  and  logic 
elegantly  Ulnstrated,  460. 
Rhyme,  d^en  from  rhythm,  how,  516.  its 
origin,  description,  and  use,  t&tti.  samples 
of  it,  516,  517.    not  unknown  to  the 
capital  dajuics,  though  perhaps  casual, 
516. 
Rhythm,  406.    differs  from  metre,  how. 
Aid,   constitutes  musical  time,  both  the 
common  and  triple,  ibid.  407.    differs 
from  rhyme,  how,  515. 
Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  a  tronbadoor  poet, 
503.  his  name  of  Lion  given  to  other 
heroes,  511.    preferred  by  Bohadin  to 
his  colleagae,  the  king  of  France,  iifid. 
intercourse  between  him  and  Saladin, 
ibid,  his  letter  to  SaUidin,  512.  Saladin's 
answer,  f6tJ.    Richard  basely  seized  by 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  redeemed,  513. 
his  death,  and  generous  behaviour  to  the 
person  who  had  mortally  wounded  him, 
ibid. 
Richard  the  Third,  of   Shakspeare,  418. 
his  manners,  both  morally  and  poetically, 
bad,  why,  435.     See  Macbeth. 
Riddle^  444. 
Robert    of   Reading,   and   Adelard,  two 

learned  monks,  488. 
Roger  dc  Hoveden,  513. 
Roman  empire,  Western  and  Eastern,  454. 
different  duration  of  the  one  and  the 
other,  ibid. 
Rome,  454,  465,  471,  507. 
Roscommon,  lord,  392. 
Rufiis,  William,  505.   sample  of  bis  man- 
ners, ibid,   laughs  at  a  monk,  ibid. 
Rules,  defended,  448 — 452.    rules  or  ge- 
nius, which  of  the  two  prior,  450. 
Russia,  short  account  of  its  princes,  and 
their  efforts  to  civilize,  till  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great,  546 — 548.   the  acade- 
mies founded  there  by  that  great  prince, 
549.  various  publications  frt>m  the  press 
there  in  Greek  and  Latin,  548-— 551. 
Virgil^s    Geoigics    published    there   in 
Greek  hexameters,  and  a  sample  given, 
550. 
Sseculum  Obecurum,  Ferreum,  &c  456. 
3aladin,  his  extraordinary  character  and 
behaviour  under  a  variety  of  inddenta, 
480 — 484.    his  a&bility,  480.    his  con- 
versation, 481.    his  justice,  ibid,    his  se- 
verity, 481,  482.  483.     hU  liberaH^, 
483,  484.    his  contempt  of  money,  ibid. 
his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with 
Richard  Coeur  de  Leon,  511 — 513. 
Salisbury  cathedral,  its  elegance,  513. 
Salisbury,  John  o€    See  John. 
Salvator  Rosa,  403,  526. 
Samson,  Agonistes,  430,  446. 
Sanctius,  a  capital  grammarian,  account  of 

him,  393. 
Sannazarius,  his  fine  eclogues,  519.  lived 


at  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  improv- 
ing age,  520.  describes  his  beautifril 
villa,  527. 

Saunderson,  bishop,  three  books  he  always 
studied,  and  had  with  him,  what,  508. 

Scholiasts,  391,  469,  476. 

Schoolmen,  their  age,  508.  their  character, 
ibid,  their  titles,  ibid. 

Schultens,  478,  484. 

Scribleriad,  fine  quotations  firom,  520,  521. 

Scriptor  ad  Heren,  415,  416,  420,  438. 

Self,  no  man  quotes  himself  for  a  villain,48l . 

Selim,  emperor,  496. 

Sentences,  416,  417.    rule  for  compound 
sentences,  417. 

Sentiment,  in  a  general  sense,  SuCyoia,  436, 
437.    in  a  more  limited  sense,  yvi&firi, 

437,  438.  sentiment  in  a  general  sense, 
illustrated  by  examples,  437.  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  illustrated  by  examples, 
437 — 439.  without  a  reason,  and  with 
one,  438.   some,  of  evil  tendencc,  ibid. 

Severity.     See  Saladin,  481,  483. 
Shaftesbury,  lord,  a  critic,  392,  401.  his 

rule  about  monosyllables,  417. 
Shakspeare,  quoted,  403,  415,  416,  430, 

438,  439,  442.  his  merit  and  demerit, 
whence,  450—452.  reasons  Socratically, 
though  probably  ignorant  of  Socratic  rea- 
soning, 451.  quoted,  »5tV/.  503.  his  pa- 
troness, who,  394. 

Simonides,  443. 

SimpUdus,  457. 

Socrates,  459,  460. 

Socratic  reasoning,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Xe- 
nophon,  in  Aristotle,  451.  its  mode,  ibid, 

Solomon,  485.  thought  a  magician  for  his 
wisdom,  Ufid. 

Sophist,  able  decision  of,  499. 

Sophocles,  400,  430,  450,  452,  455,  459. 
469,  470. 

Speech,  perfect  coinddence  of  all  its  ports, 
419. 

Spencer,  415,  416. 

Spelman,  455,  531. 

Spon,  467. 

Statues,  fine  Grecian  ones,  destroyed  by  the 
barbarian  Crusade,  when  they  sacked 
Constantinople,  472.  the  statues  enume- 
rated and  described.     See  Nioetas. 

Style,  its  importance,  417.  defended  against 
vulgar  objections,  418,  419,  461. 

2t^    See  Portico. 

Stobseus,  character  of  his  woric,  468,  469. 

Stoic  philosophy,  460,  485,  487. 

Stories,  strange,  see  Tales,  465,  470,  471. 

Strabo,  fine  MS.  of,  at  Moscow,  551. 

Strageris,  the  andent  Stageira ;  the  dty 
where  Aristotle  was  bom  and  buried, 
523. 

Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,)  459,  466, 
467. 

Suidas,  emended  ably  by  Toupe,  396,  465. 
character  of  his  work,  468,  469. 
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SultAn  of  Egypt,  fine  itoiy  of  him  and  hit  Vaoclntr,  the  delight  of  Petrarch,  h\ 

vizir,  4.04.  Venes  Leonine,  4->.5.  .507,  516,  517. 

Syilcnham.  cxo^llcnt  trnnslator,  why,  305.  Vcntun  Politici,  40J),  410. 

Sy  11m  liii  cnicltv  and  de>-a»tatiuii  at  Athens,  Virgil,  39\  397,  40 1,  40*2,  \{\X  40! 

4«;3.              '  435, 452, 454,  473,  49,9,  51fJ,  ■.!: 

Synt'MUii,  4C'2,  4t)6.  53!i,  534,539,  54.*).    curious  arcn;: 

Taritus  45K.  various  rcadin?  in  him.  fmm  A.  ( 

Talcs  Anibijin  anil  Turkish,  4R4.  39(>.  quoted,  54^   snniplo  t*f  hL*  ir 

Tail's  ahNunl  ami  stranps  493,  498,  499.  in  ( in*ck  hexami*t4.>n^.  5  "jO. 

thi'ir  cKtiiiiatc,  mh*  |l:ui>fi,  lord  Vcnilam.  Virtue,  how  cKtiiuatCHl  by  /eno,  4(i(i. 

TuHte,  to  Im'  a(.i|uin.-J,  h«w,  401,  453.  roM  liy  Kpicunis,  4G]. 

in   the  Wntt  of  Kuroiio,  throuf(h  what  I'lysBrs,  44  L 

cauM'N  177.    Sec  1k*Iow,  Vulgar.  I'pton,  394,  397. 

Taylor,  3!) 7.  Vulgar,  their  admiration,  whenci\  401. 

Tem|x\  I'hnKMuliun,  5*25.  taste,  for  what.  5*25.    (iv»r;  (.>\  nn4 

Tcmico,  410,  430.  tmo  taste,  to  them  ijioompn<hru&ihit! 

Tcnninus,  the  gud,  enigma  conceniing  him,  Wallis,  488. 

444.  'Walsingham,  historian,  455. 

Theophrastus  309.  War,  holy,  482,  501,  532.    See  Cru 

Thco|ionipus,  entin\  when,  469.  Crusaders. 

Th(»iiins  Aquinas,  508.  Warton,  Ihr.  Warton  and  brother,  both 

Time,  musieal,  407.  lish  critics,  394. 

Times,  their  character  in  different  ages,  504.  Wa vcrly,  historuin,  .5 1  fi. 

good  old  times,  ilAd,  534.    stor^'  about  Westminster,  that  and  Oxfonl.  plot 

thi'm,  537.  educition  fmm  high  antiquity,  5ul. 

Titus  Pomponius,  called  Atticus,  why,  464.  Whivler,  the  txavcller,  407. 

Toleration,  543.  Whole  and  parts,  389.  399,  419.   a  ' 

Totality,  425,  432.  described,  42  i.    beginning,  middle 

Toupe,  39(),  468.  end,  defined,  xhitL  whole  illustrated 

Town,  taken  by  storm,  described,  404.  Kuclid,  ibid,   firom  VirpPa  (ieorgirj 

Tragic  and  epic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why,  — 124.    fhrni  the  Menexenu»  of  1 

401).  424.    from  a  modem  sonnet*  425, 

Tragic  dnima,  ditfors  from  epic,  how,  427.  ought  to  paw  through  all  written  i-* 

ilH  pnq)orcluiracter,430.  tmgic  passions,  Mtions,  as  it  passes  through  all  n 

wliut,  0^1,  425. 

Translation  and  trannlators  394, 395.  three  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Com^i 

capiud  <»neH,  ((.'awiulwn,  CarU.T,  Syilen-  vihitn  the  ConfeAsor,  Kdw;inl,  #/#/#/. 

hnni,)  and  why,  .'i95.  others,  respectable,  fen  Ingulphus  in  the  church,  iV.b/. 

iUid.  his  character,  5U4.    his  taste,  Vad. 

Trirliiiius  M-liolLiflt,  470.  bin  spiritiMl  reply,  505.    speech  to  hi 

TroulKuliMirN  chararter  of  those  poets  and  Henry,  506. 

the  HiibjiHtft  (if  their  {Mx-try,  502.  princes  William,  count  of  Poictou,  a  tmnln 

won' of  tlio  numU'r.    Set>  Hichard  (Veur  503.    his  licentious  mannors  iVW. 

de  IjiM>n  and  William  of  P(iiit(»u,  503.  tn-atment  of  two  bishr>ps  iind,    at 

etyinulogy  of  the  nune,  502.   mentioned,  turns  bigot,  Hid. 

517.        *  Women  of  quatity,  purity  of  their  GniN 

Troy,  its  taking,  402,  404,  477.  Constantinople  during  a  bte  age,  oi 

Truce  of  (mkI,  what,  531.  their  Jjatin  at  Home  (luring  the  ix^pi 

Truth,  innuutable,  450, 4.^2.  in  truth  rules  475.   many  women  famous  for  liter 

and  gi'iiius  coincide,  452.  among  the  Arabians  542. 

Turgid,  441.  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbnr}-,  455. 

Turks  476,  542.   Turkish  envoy,  story  oi^  Xrnophon,  his  instance  of  Socratic  re; 

496.                                        '          '  ing,  451.   mentione<l,  395,  460,  52t 

Tynmny,  its  effect,  391.  Xerxos  and  Darius  459. 

Tyrwhitt,  an  able  critic,  394.  Youth,  its  character  ;  age,  its  char 

Valerius  Maxiums  405.  437. 

VariouK  readings  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  Zeno,  Stoic,  short  sketch  of  his  doci 

lK>th  infireek  authors  and  in  Iiatin,  39(!.  460. 

more  necenNary  and  more  cultivated  now  Zcuxis  painter,  445. 

than  formerly,  why,  ilAd,  Zosimus  historian,  465. 
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